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CHAPTER    XX. 

TENTH  CONGRESS.  AFFAIRS  ABROAD.  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
THE  BERLIN  DECREE.  BRITISH  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 
MILAN  DECREE.  THE  EMBARGO.  ROSE'S  NEGOTIATION. 
INCREASE  OF  THE  ARMY.  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS. 
POLITICS  OF  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.    JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

IN  compliance  with  the  president's  proclamation,  the  chapter 
tenth  Congress  came  together  some  six  weeks  earlier  ' 

than  the  ordinary  day.  The  Federalists  were  reduced  1807. 
to  a  handful.  In  the  Senate  they  had  but  six  members  :  0ct  21, 
Hillhouse  and  Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Connecticut,  the 
latter  in  place  of  Tracy,  recently  deceased  ;  Bayard  and 
White,  of  Delaware  ;  and  Pickering  and  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Even  Adams  they  were  soon  to  lose  ;  a 
change  of  which  he  had  given  some  premonition  by  hav- 
ing voted  during  the  last  Congress  in  favor  of  the  bill 
restricting  importations  from  Great  Britain,  and  more 
recently,  by  taking  part  in  a  Democratic  indignation 
meeting,  got  up  at  Boston,  in  reference  to  the  outrage 
on  the  Chesapeake.  Plumer's  time  having  expired,  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  had 
now  a  full  Democratic  delegation  ;  and  even  Plumer  him- 
self was  soon  to  imitate  the  example  about  to  be  set  by 
Adams,  of  abandoning  a  fallen  party. 

The  most  noted  senators  on  the  other  side  were  Dr. 
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chapter  Mitchill,  of  New  York;  Smith,  of  Maryland;  and  Giles, 

of  Virginia.      The  Georgia    seat,  left  vacant  by  Bald- 

1807.  win's  death,  was  presently  filled,  and  not  less  ably,  by 
William  H.  Crawford.  The  Kentucky  seat,  lately  filled 
for  a  single  session  by  Henry  Clay,  was  now  occupied  by 
John  Pope.  Crawford,  like  Clay,  was  a  Virginian  of 
humble  origin,  who  had  emigrated  in  early  youth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  a  new  state. 

The  Federal  leaders  in  the  House  were  Dana,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts;  Barent  Gardinier, 
of  New  York  ;  and  Philip  B.  Key,  of  Maryland,  the  last 
two  new  members.  But  even  including  four  or  five 
malcontent  Democrats,  led  by  Randolph,  the  opposition 
could  not  muster  more  than  eight-and-twenty  votes.  On 
the  side  of  the  administration  there  were  of  old  mem- 
bers, Varnum  and  Crowningshield,  of  Massachusetts ; 
George  Clinton,  Jr.,  and  Mumford,  of  New  York  ;  Sloan, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Clay,  Findley,  and  Smilie,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Macon,  of  North  Carolina ;  Williams,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Lyon,  of  Kentucky ;  and  from  Tennessee, 
George  W.  Campbell,  Scotch  by  birth,  but  educated  in 
America.  Among  the  new  members  appeared  Richard 
M.  Johnson  and  Joseph  Desha,  of  Kentucky ;  Ezekiel 
Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  who  supplied  the  place  of  Bid- 
well,  appointed  attorney  general  of  that  state  ;  and  Wil- 
son Gary  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  who  had  come  into  the 
House,  at  Jefferson's  special  request,  to  act  as  leader  for 
the  administration — a  position,  however,  to  which  he  did 
not  attain. 

The  Representatives'  hall,  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
unfinished  capitol,  being  at  length  completed,  the  House 
assembled  in  it  for  the  first  time  ;  but  what  they  gained 
in  splendor  they  lost  in  comfort  and  convenience,  as  the 
new  hall,  with  its  multiplied  echoes  and  strange  reflec- 
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tions  of  sound,  proved  equally  bad  for  speaking  and  for  chapter 
hearing.  


The  sickness  and  consequent  absence  of  Macon  afford-  1807. 
ed  the  Northern  Democrats  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
placing  one  of  their  number  in  the  speaker's  chair.  Var- 
num  was  elected,  but  only  by  a  bare  majority  of  one 
vote,  several  of  the  Southern  Democrats  declining  to 
support  him. 

The  president  gave,  in  his  message,  a  narrative  of  the 
late  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  treaty.  "  Some  of  the 
articles  might  have  been  admitted  on  a  principle  of  com- 
promise, but  others  were  too  highly  disadvantageous  ; 
and  no  sufficient  provision  was  made  against  the  princi- 
pal source  of  the  irritations  and  collisions  which  were 
constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  nations." 
An  account  followed  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
of  the  steps  taken  in  consequence,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  Monroe  and  Pinkney  to  demand  repara- 
tion, to  which  a  reply  was  daily  expected.  The  presi- 
dent wound  up  with  complaints  not  only  that  one  of  the 
men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  had  been  executed  as  a 
deserter,  but  that  the  proclamation,  ordering  all  British 
ships  of  war  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  been  obeyed.  As  things  stood,  the  choice  seemed  to 
lie  between  the  entire  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  of  war 
from  our  harbors,  or  the  maintaining  at  each  of  them 
an  armed  force  sufficient  to  compel  obedience  to  our  laws. 
The  "  expense  of  such  a  standing  force,  and  its  incon- 
sistency with  our  principles,"  were,  in  the  president's 
opinion,  reasons  enough  for  dispensing  with  courtesy,  and 
for  excluding  foreign  ships  equally  with  foreign  troops ; 
but  how  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  this  exclusion 
without  the  help  of  a  standing  force  he  did  not  explain. 
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chapter  While  nothing  had  yet  been  accomplished  with  Spain 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana, 
1807.  and  of  the  claims  against  her  for  commercial  spoliations, 
a  new  and  serious  grievance  had  been  added  to  these 
long-standing  complaints  in  the  issue  of  a  Spanish  de- 
cree, similar  in  its  tenor  to  the  French  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1806  ;  but  whether,  in  its  application  to  the 
United  States,  it  would  receive  a  similar  construction,  had 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Such  was  the  only  allusion 
in  the  message  to  Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  under 
which,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  to  Armstrong,  large 
seizures  and  numerous  captures  had  already  been  made 
of  British  goods  belonging  to  Americans,  and  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  having  such  goods  on  board;  though  no  final 
condemnations  of  American  property  were  yet  known  to 
have  taken  place  under  it.  While  thus  reserved  with 
respect  to  France,  the  president  did  not  fail  to  set  forth 
as  a  new  violation  of  maritime  rights  the  British  order 
in  council  of  January  7th,  putting  an  end  to  the  neutral 
coasting  trade  between  ports  occupied  by  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  message  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  ac- 
quittal of  Burr,  whether  occasioned  by  defect  in  the  law, 
maladministration  of  it,  or  insufficiency  of  evidence,  the 
president  did  not  undertake  to  decide.  The  implication, 
however,  was  sufficiently  strong  that  the  failure  had  been 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  amendment  of  which, 
so  as  to  guard  the  government  against  "  destruction  by 
treason,"  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  furnished  a  more  agreeable 
subject.  With  Jefferson's  two  predecessors,  means  to 
meet  the  annual  expenditures  had  been  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  anxiety.  Between  retrenchment  of  current  ex- 
penses and  increasing  productiveness  of  the  import  du- 
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ties,  the  result  of  a  vastly  extended  commerce,  which  had  chapter 

xx. 
raised  the  annual  revenue  to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 

he  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  such  anxiety.  In  1807. 
the  six  years  and  a  half  since  his  accession,  twenty-five 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid,  all 
that  could  be  on  the  terms  of  the  loans  ;  while  the  treas- 
ury now  contained  not  less  than  eight  and  a  half  mill- 
ions in  money,  besides  as  much  more  in  outstanding 
duty  bonds. 

The  custody  of  this  increasing  surplus  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  the  profits  thence  accruing  to  that  in- 
stitution, were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  president. 
What  should  be  done  with  it  had  already  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  previous  messages.  A  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  level  of  the  expenditure  would  have  seemed 
most  consonant  to  Jefferson's  system  ;  but,  so  far  from 
entertaining  that  idea,  he  had  resorted  to  some  finesse  to 
secure  the  continuance,  for  general  purposes,  of  the  ad- 
ditional two  and  a  half  per  cent,  originally  imposed  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  fund  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Tripolitan  war.  In  a  former  message,  he  had 
suggested  the  application  to  internal  improvements  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  though  he  seemed  to  think  that  to 
authorize  that,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  might 
be  necessary.  He  now  recommended  to  employ  a  part 
of  it  in  completing  the  defense  of  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  coast,  "  on  a  scale  adapted  to  our  principles  and  cir- 
cumstances." 

Among  other  outlays  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  president  had  taken  the 
responsibility,  was  the  purchase  of  timber  for  additional 
gun-boats.  The  Committee  on  Aggressions  soon  brought 
in  a  bill  appropriating  upward  of  $600,000  to  cover  these 
expenses,  and  another  appropriating  $852,500  toward 
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boats.  A  third  bill  appropriated  $750,000,  raised  final- 
ISO  7.  ly  to  a  million,  for  fortifications.  The  Federalists  wished 
to  double  the  amount,  but  were  told  in  reply  that  the 
appropriation  was  not  intended  for  permanent  works,  but 
for  the  purchase  of  movable  artillery  to  co-operate  with 
the  gun-boats,  according  to  Jefferson's  plan  of  defense. 
Some  suggestions  were  thrown  out,  in  which  some  of 
the  Democrats  from  the  commercial  districts  seemed  to 
concur,  as  to  the  expediency  of  completing  the  six  sev- 
enty-fours, the  materials  for  which  had  been  collected  in 
Adams's  time  ;  but  the  leaders  spoke  with  detestation  of 
a  navy,  the  attempt  at  maintaining  which  was  even  de- 
nounced as  having  brought  on  the  country  the  disgrace 
of  the  late  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  seventy  gun-boats  already  completed  had  cost 
$10,000  each.  The  whole  fleet,  at  the  same  rate,  would 
cost  some  two  millions  and  a  half,  a  sufficient  sum,  so 
the  Federalists  stated,  to  complete  the  six  seventy-fours, 
and  to  build,  in  addition,  four  or  five  frigates  of  the  first 
class.  Each  boat,  while  in  active  service,  would  re- 
quire forty  men,  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $11,000  ;  more 
men  and  more  money,  in  the  aggregate,  than  would  suf- 
fice to  keep  the  seventy-fours  and  frigates  afloat.  But 
to  this  it  was  replied  that,  ordinarily,  eight  or  ten  men 
would  answer  for  each  boat  ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  supply  the  full  complement  just  as  the  boats  were  go- 
ing into  action.  The  greater  part  of  the  advocates  of 
this  system  freely  admitted  their  total  ignorance  of  nau- 
tical affairs  ;  but  this  lack  of  knowledge  was  supplied  by 
implicit  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  executive,  subscrip- 
tion to  the  gun-boat  system  being  made,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  test  of  political  orthodoxy. 

While  this  feeble  scheme  of  coast  protection  was  un- 
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der  discussion,  events  occurred  in  Europe  not  without  a  chapteb 
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most  important  bearing  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  neutral  nation.  Already,  before  the  meet-  1807. 
ing  of  Congress,  news  had  arrived  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  7. 
by  which  Bonaparte  had  been  made,  as  it  were,  the  dic- 
tator of  continental  Europe.  By  that  treaty,  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  curtailed  of  more  than  half  its  territory, 
became  completely  subservient  to  Bonaparte,  who  erected 
out  of  its  eastern  provinces  the  new  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, which  he  bestowed  upon  his  brother  Jerome.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to  adopt,  and  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing, Bonaparte's  favorite  Continental  system.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  compel  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal, 
the  only  remaining  powers  at  peace  with  England,  to 
come  into  it,  and  to  contribute  their  fleets  toward  a  new 
naval  struggle. 

The  Swedish  territory  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bal- 
tic was  speedily  occupied  by  French  troops  ;  Finland,  Aug.  17. 
not  long  after,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  but 
Sweden  Proper,  surrounded  by  water,  except  at  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  covered  by  the  British  fleets,  defied  the 
assaults  of  the  new  allies.  The  British  ministry  were 
early  informed,  through  their  well-paid  spies,  of  the  se- 
cret provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  anticipation 
of  the  designs  of  France  against  Denmark,  a  formidable 
British  armament  suddenly  appeared  before  Copenhagen, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which,  Sept. 2-8. 
being  refused,  the  ships  were  seized  by  force,  and  car- 
ried to  England.  This  attack,  without  previous  notice, 
upon  a  neutral  power,  news  of  which  reached  the  United 
States  subsequently  to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  of 
which  the  only  justification  was  an  alleged  secret  inten- 
tion of  the  French  to  do  the  same  thing,  could  not  but 
increase  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  outcry 
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cy.      Indeed,  this  very  seizure  of  the  Danish  ships  was 
1807.  cited  in  Congress  as  indicating  what,  probably,  would  be 
the  fate  of  an  American  navy,  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  build  one. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  wholly  unable  to  resist  the 
French  army,  assembled  under  Junot  on  the  borders  of 
his  kingdom,  agreed  to  declare  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  but  he  firmly  refused  to  confiscate,  without  previous 
notice,  or  time  given  in  which  to  remove  it,  the  British 
merchandise  in  his  territory  ;  whereupon  Junot  at  once 
commenced  his  march  upon  Lisbon.  Having  no  other 
refuge,  the  Portuguese  court  and  royal  family  sought 
Nov.  27.  security  on  board  the  ships  in  the  Tagus,  whence  they 
presently  sailed,  transferring  themselves  and  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  to  their  transatlantic  province  of 
Brazil. 

The  French  armies,  released  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
were  immediately  employed  to  enforce  the  new  Conti- 
nental system.  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubec  were 
occupied  by  French  troops.  All  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
were  shut  to  British  commerce,  and  a  large  number  of 
British  vessels  bound  for  Continental  ports  were  obliged 
to  return  home  without  landing  their  cargoes.  Even  as 
related  to  American  property  and  American  vessels,  Reg- 
nier,  grand  judge  and  minister  of  justice,  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Berlin  decree  very  different  from  that 
intimated  to  Armstrong  some  ten  months  before.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  interpretation,  put  forth  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  all  merchandise  derived  from  England  and 
her  colonies,  by  whomsoever  owned,  was  liable  to  seizure, 
even  on  board  neutral  vessels.  Whether  the  vessels 
themselves  might  not  also  be  liable  to  confiscation,  was  a 
point  reserved  for  future  decision. 
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To  Armstrong's  inquiries  whether  it  was  intended  to  chapter 

set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  existing  convention  be- 

tween  France  and  the  United  States,  Champagny,  now  1807. 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  coolly  replied  that  it  was  now 
eleven  months  since  the  decree  of  blockade  against  Great 
Britain  had  been  promulgated,  and  that  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  so  far  from  any  protest  against  it,  had 
agreed  to  enforce  it.  To  render  it  effectual,  its  execu- 
tion must  be  complete — a  thing  easily  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  obligation  of  treaties,  since  the  disregard  by  En- 
gland of  the  rights  of  all  maritime  powers,  by  rendering 
their  interests  common,  had  united  them  in  one  common 
cause. 

The  intention  thus  announced  of  forcing  the  United 
States  into,  at  least,  a  passive  co-operation  with  Bona- 
parte's schemes  against  British  commerce,  was  presently  Nov.  10. 
carried  into  effect  by  the  confiscation  by  the  Council  of 
Prizes  of  the  cargo  of  the  American  ship  Horizon,  which 
had  accidentally  been  stranded  on  the  French  coast ;  the 
ground  of  condemnation  being  that  the  cargo  consisted  of 
merchandise  of  British  origin.  This  piece  of  treacherous 
inhospitality  fitly  served  as  a  precedent  for  the  speedy 
confiscation  of  a  large  amount  of  American  property, 
already,  from  time  to  time,  seized  or  captured  under  color 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  hitherto  held  in  sequestration. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  extension  of  the  Ber- 
lin decree  to  American  vessels  and  property,  a  not  less  vio- 
lent attack  was  made  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  rights  of 
neutrals ;  or,  more  precisely,  upon  the  commercial  rights 
of  the  United  States,  now  the  only  neutral.  Orders  in 
council,  dated  the  11th  of  November,  but  not  actually 
promulgated  till  the  17th,  prohibited  any  neutral  trade 
with  France  or  her  allies,  in  other  words,  with  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Sweden  excepted,  unless  through  Great  Brit- 
VI— C 
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'  to  any  port  of  France  or  her  allies,  were  required,  under 
1807.  pain  of  capture  and  condemnation,  first  to  touch  at  some 
British  or  Irish  port,  and  there  to  pay  such  re-exporta- 
tion duties  as  might  be  imposed,  and  to  obtain,  by  the 
payment  of  certain  fees,  a  British  license  to  trade  to  the 
Continent.  Nor  was  any  export  to  be  allowed  of  the 
produce  of  France  or  her  allies,  except  in  vessels  which 
had  complied  with  the  foregoing  regulation,  all  such  ves- 
sels being  further  required  to  return  to  some  British  or 
Irish  port,  and  there  to  unlade  their  cargoes,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  shipment  to  the  neutral  country. 

Neutral  vessels  which,  previous  to  notice  of  this  new 
system,  had  sailed  for  any  hostile  port,  if  fallen  in  with 
by  any  British  cruiser,  were  to  be  ordered  to  some  port 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  to  Gibraltar  or  Malta, 
whence,  having  first  paid  such  duties  as  should  be  es- 
tablished, they  might  proceed  to  their  ports  of  destina- 
tion; or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might  land  and  enter 
their  goods  in  Great  Britain. 

A  further  ground  of  capture,  after  the  lapse  of  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  order  to  become  known,  was  to  be, 
the  having  on  board  French  consular  "certificates  of 
origin,"  required  since  the  Berlin  decree,  as  proof  that 
the  goods  sought  to  be  imported  into  France  were  not 
of  British  origin. 

Though  the  plea  of  retaliation  for  the  issue  of  the 
Berlin  decree  afforded  a  colorable  pretext  for  these  or- 
ders, they  were,  in  reality,  but  a  further  carrying  out 
of  that  restrictive  policy  as  to  neutral  commerce  urged 
for  some  time  past  upon  the  British  government  by  the 
greedy  jealousy  of  the  British  colonial  merchants  and 
ship-owners,  of  which  the  restrictions  on  the  colonial 
carrying  trade  had  been  the  first  fruit.      The  effect  of 
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these  new  orders,  joined  to  those  of  the  January  preced-  chapter 

ing,  was  to  deprive  American  vessels  of  all  their  neu- 

tral  advantages,  and,  so  far  as  regarded  the  trade  to  Eu-  1807. 
rope,  to  place  them  on  the  same  level  with  British  ves- 
sels. One  advantage  was  indeed  left  them,  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  with 
provisions,  lumber,  and  other  American  products,  and 
the  transport  of  the  produce  of  these  colonies  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States.  But  the  very  lucrative  carry- 
ing trade  between  these  colonies  and  their  mother  coun- 
tries, engrossed  of  late  by  American  vessels,  so  much  to 
the  envy  of  the  British  ship-owners,  was  either  entirely 
cut  off,  or  made  to  circulate  through  Great  Britain, 
subject  to  duties,  transhipment,  and  other  embarrassments. 

To  these  orders  Bonaparte  very  soon  responded  in  a 
new  decree,  dated  at  Milan,  invigorating  and  extending  Dec.  17. 
that  of  Berlin.  This  decree  pronounced  "  denational- 
ized" and  forfeited  every  vessel  which  should  submit  to 
be  searched  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  should  pay  any  tax, 
duty,  or  license  money  to  the  British  government,  or 
should  be  found  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  bound  to 
or  from  any  British  port.  Spain  and  Holland,  with  their 
usual  subserviency,  forthwith  issued  similar  decrees. 

The  armed  schooner  Revenge,  the  same  which  had 
carried  to  England  the  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney  respecting  the  assault  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  which, 
on  her  return,  had  touched  at  a  French  port  to  receive 
Armstrong's  communications,  brought  dispatches  an-  Dec.  u. 
nouncing  officially  what  had  been  known  three  weeks 
before  through  the  French  and  British  newspapers — 
Bonaparte's  new  exposition,  through  Regnier,  of  the  Ber- 
lin decree,  in  its  application  to  neutral  commerce ;  also 
information,  now  first  received,  of  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  this  new  doctrine  in  the  condemnation   of  the 
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chapter  Horizon.      The  ship  Brutus,  from  Liverpool,  arriving  the 

same  day  at  New  York,  brought  London  papers  to  the 

1807.  12th  of  November,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  orders 
in  council  were  about  to  be  issued,  declaring  France  and 
the  countries  under  her  control  in  a  state  of  blockade — 
a  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  orders  dated  the  day  before, 
but  which  had  not  then  been  published,  and  were  not 
till  a  week  afterward. 

On  the  receipt  of  Armstrong's  dispatches,  the  pres- 
Dec  16.  ident  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses  inclosing  Reg- 
nier's  new  interpretation  of  the  Berlin  decree,  the  cor- 
respondence on  that  subject  between  Armstrong  and 
Champagny,  and  Armstrong's  protest  addressed  to 
Champagny  against  the  condemnation  of  the  Horizon's 
cargo  ;  also  a  copy,  cut  from  a  newspaper,  of  the  procla- 
mation of  October  19th,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  recalling  British  seamen  from  foreign  service, 
the  issue  of  which  had  been  officially  notified  to  the 
American  government,  though  no  certified  copy  of  it 
had  yet  been  received.  These  papers  were  referred  to 
in  the  message  as  "  showing  the  great  and  increased 
dangers  with  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our 
merchandise  were  threatened  on  the  high  seas  and  else- 
where, from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe."  It 
"  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  safety  these 
essential  resources,  I  deem  it  my  duty,"  so  the  message 
concluded,  "  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  perceive  all  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  an  inhibition 
of  the  departure  of  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  Their  wisdom  will  also  perceive  the 
necessity  of  making  every  preparation  for  whatever  event 
may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis."  In  the  Intelligencer 
of  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  this  message,  the  London 
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statement  as  to  the  anticipated  issue  of  orders  in  council,  chapter 
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in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  decree,  was  printed  along 
with  the  other  English  news  received  at  New  York  by  1807. 
the  Brutus  ;  but  neither  in  that  paper,  nor  in  the  presi- 
dent's message,  nor  in  the  accompanying  documents,  nor 
in  either  House  while  the  message  was  under  consider- 
ation, was  any  allusion  made  to  that  statement  as  a  rea- 
son or  ground  for  the  measures  recommended  and  adopted. 

The  Senate,  with  closed  doors,  dispensing  with  its 
rules,  which  require  the  several  readings  of  a  bill  to  take 
place  on  different  days,  and  disregarding  the  earnest 
appeals  of  the  feeble  minority  for  a  little  delay,  in  a  four 
hours'  session  passed  a  bill  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the 
shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
senators  from  Connecticut,  the  two  from  Delaware,  Pick- 
ering, Crawford,  and  M'Clay  of  Pennsylvania,  voted 
against  it ;  all  the  Democrats,  except  Crawford  and 
M'Clay,  for  it ;  also  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  signal- 
ized his  adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  by 
a  display  of  very  vehement  zeal.  "  The  president,"  he 
urged,  "  has  recommended  this  measure  on  his  high  re- 
sponsibility. I  would  not  consider,  I  would  not  deliber- 
ate, I  would  act.  Doubtless  the  president  possesses  such 
further  information  as  will  justify  the  measure." 

The  president's  special  partisans  in  the  House  were 
not  less  zealous  for  immediate  action  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible quite  to  come  up  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  from  that  body  was  debated  three 
days,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  with  closed  doors,  the  sittings  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  being  protracted  late  into  the  night,  in  hopes 
of  compelling  the  committee  to  report  the  bill. 

Having  been  reported  on  Monday  with  some  verbal  Dec.  81. 
amendments,  Quincy  moved  an  additional  section,  ex- 
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chapter  cepting  fishing  vessels  on  their  giving  bonds  not  to  en- 

gage  in  any  commerce.      This  was  rejected,  82  to  45. 

1807.  A  motion  to  take  off  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  to 
proceed  with  open  doors,  was  lost,  75  to  52;  after  which 
the  bill  was  put  upon  its  final  passage,  and  was  carried 
Dec.  22.  about  midnight,  82  to  44.  The  Senate  having  concur- 
red in  the  amendments  of  the  House,  the  bill  was  signed 
by  the  president,  and  became  a  law.  It  prohibited  the 
departure,  unless  by  special  direction  of  the  president,  of 
any  vessel  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  bound  to 
any  foreign  country,  except  foreign  armed  vessels  pos- 
sessing public  commissions,  and  foreign  merchant  ships 
in  ballast,  or  with  such  cargo  only  as  they  might  have 
on  board  when  notified  of  the  act.  All  registered  or  sea- 
letter  vessels — the  latter  denomination  including  foreign- 
built  vessels  owned  by  Americans — which,  during  this 
restriction  from  foreign  voyages,  might  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade,  were  to  give  bonds,  in  double  the  value  of 
the  cargo,  to  reland  the  same  within  the  United  States. 
Thus,  on  the  mere  recommendation  of  the  executive, 
almost  without  debate,  with  closed  doors,  without  any 
previous  intimation  to  the  public,  or  opportunity  for  ad- 
vice by  those  most  able  to  give  it,  was  forced  through,  by 
night  sessions,  and  the  overbearing  determination  of  a 
majority  at  once  pliant  and  obstinate,  an  act  striking  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  national  industry,  and  at  the  means 
of  livelihood  of  great  numbers  ;  the  real  nature  and  in- 
evitable operation  of  which  seem  to  have  been  equally 
misapprehended  by  the  cabinet  which  recommended,  and 
by  the  supple  majority  which  enacted  it. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  non-im- 
portation agreements  entered  into  on  that  occasion,  an 
idea  had  prevailed  of  the  efficacy  of  the  suspension  of 
commercial  intercourse  as  a  means   of  sustaining  the 
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rights  of  America  against  interference  from  abroad.    Such  chapter 

xx. 
had  been  the  first  resort  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 

the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  famous  non-  1807. 
importation  and  non-exportation  agreement  known  as  the 
American  Association.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  several  of  the  states,  Virginia  most  eager- 
ly and  most  decidedly,  had  employed  similar  means,  lim- 
ited, however,  on  that  occasion  to  discriminating  duties 
on  tonnage  and  goods,  in  an  attempt  to  compel  Great 
Britain  to  come  into  their  views  of  commercial  reciproc- 
ity. In  the  first  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  afterward,  a  similar  policy  had  been  very  warm- 
ly urged,  first  by  Madison,  and  then  by  Jefferson,  in  his 
famous  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  again  in  the  debate  on  Madison's  resolutions  founded 
on  that  report.  Very  lately,  after  a  long  interval,  the 
policy  of  those  resolutions  had  been  adopted  in  the  act 
prohibiting  the  import  of  certain  British  manufactures 
— already  twice  suspended,  but  which  had  just  gone  into 
operation ;  the  House,  after  a  very  acrimonious  debate, 
and  in  spite  of  numerous  mercantile  petitions,  having  re- 
fused, by  a  vote  of  80  to  50,  to  suspend  it  a  third  time. 
Immediately  preceding  Jay's  mission,  during  the  state 
of  excitement  caused  by  the  issue  of  British  orders  in 
council  restricting  neutral  trade  with  enemies'  colonies, 
an  embargo  had  been  laid,  first  for  thirty  days,  and  then 
for  thirty  days  longer ;  and  according  to  Monroe,  and 
others  of  the  more  ardent  opposition  at  that  time,  it  had 
been  the  allowing  that  embargo  to  expire  that  had  com- 
pelled Jay  to  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  such  un- 
favorable terms.  Without  any  distinct  notions  of  its 
operation  and  effects,  an  embargo  seems  to  have  been 
vaguely  regarded  as  a  defensive  and  retaliatory  measure 
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chapter  of  great  but  undefined  efficacy  ;   and  the  expediency  of 
xx. 

'     resorting  to  it  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  demand  on 


1807.  Great  Britain  for  reparation  in  the  case  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, had  been  suggested  in  the  newspapers,  Federal 
as  well  as  Democratic. 

The  passage  of  the  act,  therefore,  sudden  as  it  was, 
did  not  take  the  public  entirely  by  surprise.  Regarded 
merely,  though  it  contained  in  itself  no  limitation,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  it  was  at  first  sullenly  submitted  to 
both  in  Congress  and  out.  But  this  submission  did  not 
prevent  extensive  evasions,  to  which  the  act,  as  first 
hurried  through,  was  exceedingly  open  ;  for  the  haste 
and  inexperience  of  its  framers,  while  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  the  revenue  cutters  and  the 
navy  as  means  to  enforce  it,  had  left  it  wholly  destitute 
of  penalties  and  other  necessary  safeguards,  as  though 
commerce  could  be  stopped  by  a  mere  word  of  com- 
mand. The  enrolled  coasting  vessels,  of  which  no  bonds 
had  been  required  to  reland  their  cargoes  within  the 
United  States,  hastened  to  take  on  board  merchandise 
fitted  for  the  West  India  islands,  whither  they  made 
sail,  under  pretense  of  being  blown  off  the  coast,  willing 
to  risk  the  slight  penalty  of  the  old  revenue  laws  for  the 
hope  of  a  rich  market.      To  meet  this  difficulty  a  sup- 

1808.  plementary  act  was  speedily  passed,  by  which  coasting 
Jan.  s.  an(j  fishing  vessels  of  every  description,  as  well  as  regis- 
tered and  sea-letter  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
were  required  to  give  bonds  to  reland  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States.  All  vessels  violating  the  act  were  to  be 
forfeited,  with  their  cargoes;  the  master  was  subjected 
to  a  fine  of  from  $1000  to  $20,000,  and  the  owners  and 
parties  concerned  in  the  outfit  to  a  penalty  in  double  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  embargo,  re-enforced  by  this 
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supplementary  act,  began  to  be  felt,  loud  complaints  be-  chapter 

xx. 
gan  also  to  be  made  that  the  true  motives  of  its  passage,  ' 


and  reasons  for  it,  had  not  been  avowed.  The  injunction  1808. 
of  secrecy  had  indeed  been  taken  off;  but  of  the  papers 
laid  before  Congress,  none  were  printed  except  Regnier's 
exposition  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  the  proclamation  re- 
calling British  seamen,  both  of  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  Armstrong's  correspondence 
with  Champagny,  though  communicated  to  Congress, 
was  not  made  public.  His  correspondence  with  his  own 
government  had  not  been  communicated  even  to  Con- 
gress. Not  only  had  a  motion  to  ask  the  president  for 
it  been  rejected  during  the  secret  session,  but  the  journal 
of  that  session  had  been  so  made  up  that  even  the  fact 
of  such  a  motion  did  not  appear. 

The  receipt  of  dispatches  from  Armstrong,  announ- 
cing a  gross  attack  on  neutral  rights,  openly  avowed  and 
defended  by  Bonaparte's  ministers,  and  understood  by  the 
Americans  in  France  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on 
his  part  that  he  would  not  permit  any  neutral  commerce, 
had  been  made  the  occasion  for  the  embargo.  Yet 
the  measure  itself  seemed  to  be  aimed  not  so  much  at 
France  as  at  Great  Britain,  to  which  country  and  her 
colonies  much  the  larger  proportion  of  American  produce 
was  exported.  The  preservation  of  our  ships,  seamen, 
and  merchandise  had  been  alleged  in  the  president's  mes- 
sage as  the  object  in  view  ;  but  how  could  that  be  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  allow  the  exportation  of  our  prod- 
uce in  foreign  vessels  ?  If  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  American  flag  were  too  great  to  be  encountered,  our 
ships,  instead  of  being  laid  up  to  rot  at  the  wharves, 
might  still  have  been  sold  to  British  merchants,  who 
would  have  assumed  all  the  risks  of  the  transportation 
of  our  produce,  which,  without  a  market  abroad,  would 
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chapter  soon  become  almost  worthless  at  home.      The  first  per- 


XX 


son  to  suggest  an  embargo,  after  the  House  went  into 
1808.  secret  session,  had  been  Randolph ;  but  the  embargo 
which  he  advocated  was  of  the  kind  above  indicated,  one 
to  extend  to  American  shipping  only.  He  was  very 
ready,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  previously  expressed 
opinions,  to  escape  the  whole  question  of  neutral  rights 
by  abandoning  the  ocean.  Such  an  embargo  would  in- 
deed have  proved  almost  equally  ruinous  to  the  American 
navigating  interest  with  the  one  actually  adopted ;  but 
that  was  a  sacrifice  which,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
Randolph  considered  inevitable,  and  every  way  prefera- 
ble to  a  war,  or  the  risk  of  it,  either  with  France  or 
Great  Britain.  But,  though  he  could  contemplate  with 
calmness,  if  not  indeed  with  complacency,  a  feeling  by 
no  means  confined  to  him — the  total  ruin  of  the  North- 
ern merchants  and  ship-owners — Randolph  had  refused 
to  give  his  sanction  to  an  act  which,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, if  long  persevered  in,  must,  as  he  clearly  per- 
ceived, involve  the  ruin  also  of  the  landholder  and  plant- 
er. The  embargo,  as  adopted,  seemed  to  him  to  indicate, 
not  so  much  a  determination  to  guard  against  collisions 
with  the  belligerents,  as  to  strike  a  blow  at  Great  Brit- 
ain, even  at  the  risk  of  desperate  injury  to  ourselves. 

Bonaparte's  avowed  resolution  to  allow  no  neutrality ; 
the  dispatches  received  from  France,  the  contents  of 
which  had  not  been  communicated  to  Congress  ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  those  dispatches,  the 
passage  of  the  embargo,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  execu- 
tive— an  act  of  which  the  real  operation  was  to  make  the 
United  States  a  party  to  Bonaparte's  schemes  for  de- 
stroying the  commerce  of  Great  Britain — all  these  cir- 
cumstances put  together  created  a  suspicion  that  the 
embargo  had  been  in  fact  produced  by  the  threats  of 
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Bonaparte,  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Amer-  chapter 

ican  cabinet  in  the  uncommunicated  dispatches  of  Arm- 

strong,  and  similar  to  those  which  had  prevented  the  1808. 
occupation  of  that  part  of  Florida  claimed  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty. 

That  the  real  object  of  the  embargo  was  to  operate 
rather  upon  Great  Britain  than  on  France,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  ground  taken  at  the  moment  by  its 
authors.  The  third  day  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
there  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a  semi-offi- 
cial vindication  of  it,  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 
"A  crisis  has  arrived  that  calls  for  some  decisive  steps. 
The  national  spirit  is  up.  That  spirit  is  invaluable.  In 
case  of  war,  it  is  to  lead  us  to  conquest.  ...  In  such  an 
event,  there  must  cease  to  exist  an  inch  of  British  ground 
on  this  continent.  The  people  having  shown  their  spirit, 
the  season  has  arisen  for  the  government  to  sustain,  sec- 
ond, and  direct  it.  To  delay  any  longer  to  do  this 
would  be  to  jeopardize  its  existence.  The  crisis  not 
requiring  war,  still  hoping,  if  not  expecting  peace,  an 
embargo  is  the  next  best  measure  for  maintaining  the 
national  tone.  It  will  arm  the  nation.  It  will  do  more, 
it  will  arm  the  executive  government.  It  is  an  une- 
quivocal and  efficient  expression  of  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  it  gives  the  president  a  new  weapon  of 
negotiation  ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  even 
negotiation  has  ceased  to  be  pacific :  without  being  backed 
by  force,  it  is  an  empty  sound.  The  embargo  furnishes 
this  weapon,  a  sword  not  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  By 
it  every  member  of  the  community  will  be  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnities  of  the  crisis,  and  will  be 
prepared  for  events.  The  public  will  be  impatient  for 
the  decision  of  the  great  interests  depending.  All  will 
be  anxious  for  a  restoration  of  their  ordinary  pursuits. 
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chapter  Our  negotiator  will  be  armed  with  the  public  sensibility. 

He  will  be  restrained  to  require  a  definitive  answer,  and 

1808.  the  whole  nation  will  call  upon  him  with  one  voice  to 
require  that  this  answer  be  prompt.  The  negotiant  of 
a  foreign  nation,  if  his  instructions  be  amicable,  will 
himself  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  candid 
answer,  and  give  it ;  and  if  hostile,  the  sooner  the  truth 
comes  out  the  better."  In  all  this  there  is  evidently  no 
reference  to  France,  the  whole  article  having  in  view 
the  negotiation  with  Rose,  the  special  British  minister 
on  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  now  daily  expected,  and 
who  shortly  after  arrived.  The  American  government 
still  persisted  in  their  scheme  of  connecting  that  affair 
with  the  general  question  of  impressment ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  pretenses  under  which  the  embargo 
had  been  sprung  upon  the  nation,  its  great,  at  least  its 
immediate  object,  seems  to  have  been  to  re-enforce  the 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain  by  an  unexpected  display 
of  energy,  earnestness,  and  self-denial  ;  the  attack  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  giving  to 
this  pressure  from  the  side  of  America  the  greater  ef- 
fect, and  having,  in  fact,  encouraged  Jefferson  to  venture 
upon  it. 

Pending  the  negotiation  with  Rose,  Congress  was  oc- 
cupied with  several  matters,  very  exciting  at  the  time, 
but  of  temporary  interest.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  still 
existed  on  the  subject  of  Burr's  conspiracy.  His  acquit- 
tal was  very  commonly  ascribed  by  the  more  violent 
Democrats  to  partiality,  if  not  to  corruption  in  the  court. 
Luther  Martin,  one  of  his  counsel,  had  been  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  mob  of  Baltimore.  The  Federalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  whole 
affair.  They  could  see  no  evidence  of  any  serious  de- 
sign to  divide  the  Union;  and  they  denounced  the  at- 
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tempts  to  convict  Burr  and  his  associates  of  treason  as  chapter 

XX 

a  piece  of  vindictive  malice  and  persecution.     Wilkin- . 

son's  connection  with  the  affair  of  Burr  subjected  him  1808. 
to  severe  animadversion ;  the  more  so  that  his  conduct 
had  been  warmly  approved,  and  his  acts  sustained  by 
the  executive.  John  Randolph,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  grand  jury  by  whom  the  indictments  against  Burr 
had  been  found,  had  conceived  a  very  bitter  antipathy 
against  Wilkinson,  principally,  perhaps,  from  the  value 
which  Jefferson  seemed  to  place  on  his  services.  In 
consequence  of  insinuations  that  Wilkinson  had  first 
conspired  with  Burr  and  then  betrayed  him,  to  which, 
as  was  his  wont,  Randolph  gave  very  free  utterance  in 
all  companies  and  on  all  occasions,  Wilkinson  sent  him  a 
letter  amounting  in  substance  to  a  challenge.  Randolph, 
however,  declined  a  meeting,  on  the  very  proper  ground 
that  he  was  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  opinions 
formed  on  a  public  question  in  the  course  of  his  official 
duties,  and  entertained  and  expressed  by  multitudes  be- 
sides himself ;  but,  as  he  could  seldom  forego  the  op- 
portunity for  insult,  he  added  the  additional  reason  that 
Wilkinson  was  a  disgraced  man,  and,  as  such,  beneath 
his  level.  Stung  by  this  insolence,  Wilkinson  posted 
Randolph  as"a  prevaricating,  base,  calumnious  scoun- 
drel and  coward" — a  charge  which  seemed  to  have  the 
more  point  in  it  from  Randolph's  habitual  insolence  to- 
ward Eastern  members  of  Congress,  who,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  not  fight,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  they  could  not  do  so  without  offending 
their  constituents  and  forfeiting  their  seats.  As  against 
Wilkinson,  Randolph  had  already  found  an  efficient  ally 
in  Daniel  Clarke,  delegate  from  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
the  same  to  whom  Burr  had  carried,  on  his  visit  to  that 
territory,  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Wilkinson,  and    . 
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chapter  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  mixed  up  in 
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Burr's  schemes.  The  former  friendship  between  Clarke 
1808.  and  Wilkinson  had  lately  come  to  a  bitter  end,  as  Wil- 
kinson avers,  because  he  had  exposed  Clarke's  exagger- 
ated pretensions,  upon  appearing  as  the  delegate  from 
Louisiana,  to  great  wealth  and  importance  at  home. 
However  that  might  be,  Clarke  had  clubbed  forces  with 
Randolph  ;  and  the  very  day  that  Wilkinson's  denuncia- 
tion made  its  appearance,  Randolph,  as  if  to  justify  him- 
self, produced  and  read  in  the  House  several  documents 
going  to  show  that  Wilkinson  in  1796  and  1797  had 
been  a  pensioner  of  Spain,  and,  as  such,  had  received  con- 
siderable remittances  from  New  Orleans,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  He  referred  for  further  informa- 
tion to  Clarke,  who  pretended  great  reluctance ;  but  be- 
ing called  upon  by  a  special  order  of  the  House,  made  a 
statement,  as  if  it  were  forced  from  him,  tending  to  the 
same  point,  based  upon  information  which  he  claimed  to 
possess  from  having  formerly  been  a  clerk  under  the 
Spanish  government  of  Louisiana;  and  sustained  by  the 
testimony  of  one  Thomas  Power,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  first  a  Spaniard,  and  then  an  American  by  natural- 
ization, who  professed  to  have  been  the  agent  of  the  Span- 
ish government  at  New  Orleans  in  its  Kentucky  in- 
trigues, and  in  the  transmission  to  Wilkinson  of  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money. 

These  documents,  the  reading  of  which  produced  a 
great  excitement,  were  sent  by  Randolph  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  ordered  a  military  court  of  inquiry,  which,  in- 
deed, Wilkinson  had  himself  requested.  It  appeared  by 
the  result  of  this  inquiry,  and  more  fully  upon  subse- 
quent investigation,  as  well  by  two  successive  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  as  finally  by  a  court-martial,  that  the 
sums  of  money  paid  at  several  times  to  Wilkinson,  and 
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the  transmission  and  receipt  of  which  had  excited  sus-  chapter 

xx. 
picions  against  him,  were  merely  remittances  toward  the 

discharge  of  a  balance  due  on  a  mercantile  contract  with  1808. 
the  Spanish  government,  entered  into  during  his  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  and  while  he  was  acting  as  a  merchant  in 
Kentucky,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. More  than  four  years  were  consumed  in  these 
successive  investigations,  during  which  Wilkinson  re- 
mained under  imputations  to  which  the  Federalists  gave 
ready  currency,  and  to  which  were  added  also  accusa- 
tions, no  better  founded,  of  overcharges  in  his  accounts 
with  the  government. 

While  the  House  was  occupied  with  this  charge  against 
Wilkinson,  a  process  of  inquiry  was  going  on  in  the  Sen- 
ate into  the  conduct  of  John  Smith,  one  of  the  senators 
from  Ohio,  accused  of  being  concerned  in  Burr's  con- 
spiracy, one  of  his  sons  having  shared  in  the  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  he  himself  having  been  pre- 
viously on  intimate  terms  with  Burr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter had  been  referred,  gave  fresh  proof  of  adhesion  to  the 
administration  in  a  vehement  report,  in  which  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Smith  was  recommended.  Smith,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  heard  in  his  own  defense.  He  alleged 
as  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  any  treasonable  designs  on 
the  part  of  Burr,  indeed  of  any  designs  not  approved  by 
the  government,  his  great  zeal  and  activity,  as  soon  as 
the  president's  proclamation  reached  Ohio,  in  efforts  to 
break  up  the  enterprise  by  stopping  Burr's  boats.  The 
proposition  to  expel  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
senators ;.  but  as  a  two  thirds'  vote  was  needed  for  that 
purpose,  Smith  still  retained  his  seat. 

The  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  Washington, 
yet  but  a  miserable  straggling  village,  still  continued  to 
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chapter  be  severely  felt.      The  new  Representatives'  hall,  by  its 
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ill  adaptation  whether  for  speakers  or  hearers,  occasioned 
1808.  great  dissatisfaction.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  anxious 
to  win  back  the  seat  of  government,  offered  to  provide  all 
the  requisite  accommodations  at  its  own  expense.  A 
vast  excitement  was  occasioned,  in  the  district,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  consumed  in  the  House  by  the  discus- 
sion of  a  resolution  for  removal,  brought  forward  by  Sloan, 
and  which  came  within  a  few  votes  of  passing.  Among 
other  objections  taken  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Southern 
members  was  the  liability  to  anti-slavery  annoyances 
there,  in  which  point  of  view  a  decided  preference  was 
expressed  for  either  Boston  or  New  York. 

Another  very  violent  debate  grew  out  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  resolution,  unanimously  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  (in  which  there  was  now  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority),  pressing  upon  Congress  a  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Mississippi  land  companies.  The  mere 
mention  of  this  subject  roused  up  all  Randolph's  fury. 
Seconded  by  several  other  Southern  members,  he  assailed 
the  claimants  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms ;  and  thus 
succeeded,  as  several  times  before,  in  preventing  any  ef- 
fectual action. 
Jan.  29.  Some  five  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act, 
the  British  orders  in  council  of  November  11,  in  retalia- 
tion of  the  Berlin  decree,  arrived  in  America ;  and  some 
Feb.  18.  three  weeks  later,  Bonaparte's  Milan  decree  ;  both  which 
documents  were  successively  laid  before  Congress  by  the 
president,  as  new  proof  of  the  wise  precautionary  charac- 
ter of  the  embargo. 

These  documents  did,  in  fact,  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
position  of  pure  neutrality,  so  long  and  so  advantageously 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  was  now  no  longer  pos- 
sible.    Neither  Bonaparte  nor  Great  Britain  would  tol- 
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erate  any  neutral  commerce.    What,  under  these  circum-  chapter 

J                                                                                          xx. 
stances,  was  to  be  done  ?     At  first  view,  three  courses  ap- 

peared  to  lie  open — to  side  in  the  pending  commercial  1808. 
struggle  with  France  ;  to  side  with  England;  or,  by  with- 
drawing altogether  from  all  exterior  commerce,  to  avoid 
siding  with  either  party.  This  last  seemed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  administration  ;  but  the  opposition  did  not 
fail  to  perceive,  though  at  first,  perhaps,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly, that  this  idea  of  siding  with  neither  party  was 
a  delusion  ;  this  pretended  impartial  measure  of  with- 
drawing from  foreign  trade  being,  in  fact,  a  direct  siding 
with  Bonaparte  in  his  efforts  to  ruin  Britain  by  the  de- 
struction of  her  commerce.  Such  an  embargo,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Randolph  had  recommended,  would  have 
been  not  only  a  siding  with  Great  Britain,  but  a  gratui- 
tous and  unnecessary  surrender  to  her  of  the  whole  car- 
rying trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Whether  to  side  with  Great  Britain  or  France  might 
be  considered,  first,  as  a  purely  economical  question ; 
secondly,  in  a  political  point  of  view ;  or,  thirdly,  as  a 
question  of  sympathy  and  feeling. 

The  economical  question,  apart  from  mere  prejudices 
and  partialities,  would,  with  our  present  lights,  seem  ex- 
ceedingly plain.  To  side  with  France,  whether  openly, 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  or  covert- 
ly, by  attacking  her  commerce  through  the  medium  of 
prohibitions  and  an  embargo,  would,  of  course,  involve 
the  total  ruin  of  American  navigation  and  foreign  trade, 
to  which  the  country  for  some  sixteen  years  past  had 
been  so  greatly  indebted.  By  siding  with  Great  Britain, 
herself  our  best  customer,  the  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able portion  of  our  commerce  might  be  preserved.  France 
miCTht,  indeed,  exclude  us  from  the  European  countries 
VI.— D 
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chapter  under  her  control ;   but,  in  the  present  condition  of  her 

XX 

_____  navy,  she  could  place  in  the  way  of  our  trade  with  all 
1808.  the  rest  of  the  world  nothing  but  piratical  privateering 
annoyances  of  no  great  moment.  Such  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  the  merchants  and  ship-own- 
ers— by  all,  indeed,  of  whatever  calling,  who  perceived 
the  intimate  connection  between  foreign  commerce  and 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country,  a  few  excepted, 
with  whom  violent  political  sympathies  and  antipathies 
extinguished  or  distorted  all  other  considerations. 

But  there  were  great  numbers  among  even  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  planters  and  farmers,  to  whom,  at  that 
day,  the  intimate  connection  between  agriculture  and 
commerce  was  by  no  means  so  obvious.  "  You  ask  me 
what  I  think,"  so  Jefferson  had  written  in  1785,  "of 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  our  states  to  become  com- 
mercial ?  Were  I  to  indulge  my  own  theory,  I  should 
wish  them  to  practice  neither  commerce  nor  navigation, 
but  to  stand  with  respect  to  Europe  precisely  on  the 
footing  of  China.  We  should  thus  avoid  wars,  and  all 
our  citizens  would  be  husbandmen."  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  decided  bent  of  the  Eastern  States  for  trade 
and  navigation,  Jefferson  at  that  time  despaired  of  car- 
rying out  his  theory,  and  had  even  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity,  since  America  would"  have 
ships  and  commerce,  of  having  a  navy  to  protect  them. 
His  having  since  abandoned , the  idea  of  a  navy  would 
go  to  prove  that  his  ill  opinion  of  commerce  had  rather 
gained  than  diminished  in  strength,  which  is  the  more 
"likely,  as  thew  opposition  to  his  administration  had  come 
mainly  from>the  commercial  sections  of  the  Union.  So 
far  from  looking  upon  the  destruction  of  American  com- 
merce and  navigation  as  an  evil,  he  might  have  regarded 
the  present'  crisis  of  affairs  as  a  favorable  occasion  for 
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accomplishing  a  beneficial  social  revolution,  to  which,  chapter 
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under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  prejudices  and  habits 
of  the  mercantile  and  sea-faring  part  of  the  community  1808. 
would  have  opposed  invincible  obstacles.  These  prej- 
udices against  commerce  were  not  peculiar  to  Jeffer- 
son. Even  the  sagacious  Franklin  had  spoken  of  trade 
as  "  generally  cheating,"  and  of  agriculture  as  the  only 
honest  source  of  gain.  A  large  part  of  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress,  and  many  of  those  from  the  Mid- 
dle States,  regarded  trade  as  little  better  than  a  system  of 
blood-sucking,  by  which  a  few,  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  actual  production  of  wealth,  engrossed  to 
themselves  the  lion's  share  of  it.  The  difference  between 
the  price  which  they  received,  and  that  for  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  plantations  were  finally  sold  to  the  consum- 
ers, appeared  to  them  as  so  much  abstracted  from  their 
pockets.  Those  who  entertained  these  opinions  were 
easily  led  to  imagine  that  the  inconveniences«to  result 
from  the  embargo  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  mari- 
time population.  Even  should  its  indefinite  continuance 
result  in  the  total  destruction  of  foreign  commerce,  a 
great  national  benefit  might  thereby  be  accomplished,  at 
the  expense  exclusively  of  the  merchants,  ship-owners, 
and  sea-faring  people. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  a  political  light,  it  was 
clearly  perceived  by  the  Federalists  that  a  persistence  in 
the  present  policy  would  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  ;  while  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
seemed  certain  to  bring  with  it  an  alliance  with  France. 
To  great  numbers,  and  those  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  community,  such  an  alliance  was  an  object  of 
the  utmost  alarm.  The  allies  of  Bonaparte  sunk  very 
soon  into  abject  and  oppressed  subjects.  The  miseries 
endured  by  unfortunate  Holland,  aggravated  to  a  high 
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chapter  pitch  by  the  late  anti-commercial  decrees ;  the  projects 


xx 


for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
1808.  family,  pursued  now  without  disguise  ;  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  Europe  since  the  recommencement  of  the  war, 
caused  French  alliance  to  be  regarded  with  horror,  espe- 
cially by  that  section  of  the  Federalists  known  as  the 
Essex  Junto.  Any  intimate  union,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  Great  Britain,  such  as  would  naturally  follow  from 
a  rupture  with  France,  was  regarded  with  no  less  dread 
and  horror  by  the  administration  and  its  partisans,  as 
certain  almost  to  result  in  restoring  the  Federalists  to 
power,  if  not,  indeed,  in  reannexation  to  Great  Britain. 
The  views  which  men  take  of  their  interests,  whether 
pecuniary  or  political,  are  always  essentially  modified  by 
their  sympathies  and  antipathies,  which,  in  all  matters 
of  human  action,  ever  exercise  a  powerful,  if  not  a  pre- 
dominating influence.  The  Federalists,  especially  the 
Essex  Junto  men,  saw  in  Bonaparte  a  usurper  who  had 
raised  himself  to  power  by  trampling  under  foot  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and,  on  that  very  account, 
infinitely  more  detestable  than  any  hereditary  sovereign, 
however  arbitrary.  Not  content  to  be  the  tyrant  of 
France,  where  the  last  vestiges  of  popular  power,  of  repre- 
sentation, and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  finally 
extinguished,  he  now  aimed  openly  at  universal  empire, 
to  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  new  military  nobility  of  his 
own  creation.  As  one  step  toward  this  new  empire,  he 
had  decreed  the  extinguishment  of  foreign  commerce, 
thus  striking  a  desperate  blow,  not  only  at  the  power 
and  independence  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  the  enrich- 
ment, civilization,  and  good  neighborhood  of  the  world. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  they  perceived  the 
now  sole  champion  of  national  independence,  of  national 
rights,  of  human  liberty.      The  desperate  struggle   for 
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existence  in  which  she  was  engaged  roused  every  im-  chapter 
pulse  of  affection  and  respect.     Britain  was  their  mother 
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country.  Her  present  clanger  had  extinguished  in  their  1808. 
hearts  all  the  hatred  which  the  revolutionary  contest  had 
kindled.  Sympathizing  with  her  struggles,  they  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  being  drawn  in  to  take  part  against 
her.  Loudly  as  they  might  hitherto  have  complained 
of  her  overbearing  insolence  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
rights  of  others,  of  her  impressments,  searches,  block- 
ades, and  interferences  with  neutral  trade,  in  view  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  and  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  their 
own  government  in  the  recent  negotiations,  they  were 
now  ready  to  accept  her  excuses,  and  to  overlook  much 
in  consideration  of  her  extraordinary  position. 

In  these  generous  sentiments,  which  some  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, in  the  ardor  of  opposition,  pushed  presently  to 
great  lengths,  the  administration  and  its  partisans,  espe- 
cially the  old  French  faction,  by  no  means  yet  extinct, 
were  very  far  from  participating.  As  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  British  aristocracy,  they  inclined  to  side  with 
Bonaparte.  If  he  was  an  emperor,  he  was  at  least  an 
emperor  of  democratic  origin,  who  had  begun  by  being 
a  Jacobin,  and  had  been  elevated  by  the  joint  effect  of 
his  own  efforts  and  talents,  and  of  the  popular  choice. 
Though  he  might  be  engaged  in  building  up  a  new  aris- 
tocracy (often,  indeed,  the  real  aim  of  those  who  make 
the  loudest  democratic  professions),  he  had,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  keeping  down  an  old  one.  Several  of  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  prints,  the  Aurora  at  their  head,  were  his 
special  admirers  and  eulogists.  In  bitter,  inextinguish- 
able hatred  of  Great  Britain,  Bonaparte  and  they  had 
at  least  one  common  point  of  sympathy  ;  and  in  the  hu- 
miliation of  that  haughty  power,  one  common  object  of 
desire.     How  strong  and  prevalent  this  antipathy  to  En- 
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chapter  gland  was,  fully  appeared  on  the  floor  of  Congress.      A 
suggestion  by  Livermore,  of  Massachusetts,  that,  since 

1808.  the  United  States  were  driven  by  invincible  necessity  to 
choose  between  the  belligerents,  a  regard  as  well  for 
commercial  interests  as  for  the  independence  of  nations 
ought  to  induce  them  to  side  with  Great  Britain,  was 
received  with  marked  indignation,  almost  as  if  there  had 
been  something  treasonable  in  it. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  administration,  while  they 
scouted  the  idea  of  siding  with  Great  Britain,  no  less 
indignantly  denied  the  charge  of  being  under  French  in- 
fluence. In  a  debate  on  a  second  supplementary  bill, 
designed  to  provide  new  and  more  stringent  means  for  en- 
forcing the  embargo,  Gardinier,  of  New  York,  denounced 

Feb.  20.  the  whole  system  with  great  vehemence,  as  a  sly,  cun- 
ning measure,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was  different 
from  the  real  one.  "  The  avowed  object  is  to  save  our 
vessels  and  property  from  capture  ;  the  real  one  seems 
to  be,  to  establish  a  total  non-intercourse  with  all  the 
world.  Is  the  nation  prepared  for  this  ?  To  settle  that 
point,  tell  the  people  what  your  object  is  ;  tell  them  that 
you  mean  to  take  part  with  the  grand  pacificator.  Else 
stop  your  present  course.  Do  not  go  on  forging  chains 
to  fasten  us  to  the  car  of  the  imperial  conqueror  !  We 
are  engaged  perpetually  in  making  additions  and  supple- 
ments to  the  embargo.  Wherever  we  can  spy  a  hole, 
though  it  be  no  bigger  than  a  wheat  straw,  at  which 
industry  and  enterprise  can  find  vent,  all  our  powers  are 
called  into  requisition  to  stop  it.  The  people  of  this 
country  shall  sell  nothing  but  what  they  sell  to  each 
other.  All  our  surplus  produce  shall  rot  on  our  hands. 
God  knows  what  all  this  means  ;  I  can  not  understand 
it.  I  am  astonished ;  I  am  dismayed.  I  see  effects, 
but  I  can  trace  them  to  no  cause.      1  fear  there  is  an 
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unknown  hand  guiding  us  to  the  most  dreadful  destinies,  chapter 

xx. 
unseen  because  it  can  not  endure  the  light.      Darkness  ' 

and  mystery  overshadow  this  House  and  the  whole  na-  1808. 

tion.      We  know  nothing ;    we  are  permitted  to  know 

nothing.    We  sit  here  as  mere  automata.     We  legislate 

without  knowing,  yea4,  without  wishing  to  know  why  or 

wherefore.    We  are  told  what  to  do,  and  we  do  it.    We 

are  put  in  motion  ;   but  how,  I,  for  one,  can  not  tell. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  this  House,  with  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  act,  are  disposed  to  do  all  that  men  can  do 
for  their  country  ;  but  we  wish  to  know  what  we  are 
doing — the  tendency  of  the  measures  we  are  called  upon 
to  adopt.  If  the  motives  and  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  honest  and  patriotic,  we  would  support  them 
with  fervor  ;  but  we  are  kept  in  total  darkness.  We 
are  treated  as  enemies  of  our  country.  We  are  permit- 
ted to  know  nothing,  and  are  execrated  because  we  do 
not  approve  of  measures,  the  origin  and  tendency  of 
which  are  carefully  concealed  from  us.  We  are  de- 
nounced because  we  have  no  confidence  in  an  executive 
that  refuses  to  discover  to  us  or  to  the  nation  its  actual 
position !" 

This  sharp  attack  threw  the  administration  leaders 
into  a  paroxysm  of  passion.  Gardinier  was  repeatedly 
called  to  order,  and  even  threats  to  expel  him  were 
thrown  out.  Campbell  and  others  protested  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  insinuation  of  French  influence. 
Not  content  with  vindicating  the  embargo  as  a  measure 
of  necessary  precaution,  they  assailed  Gardinier  with  a 
torrent  of  personal  abuse,  which  provoked  a  challenge 
from  him,  and  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  shot  through  the 
body  by  Campbell,  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 

The  new  supplement  to  the  embargo,  which  presently 
became  a  law,  extended  the  prohibitions  of  that  act  to  Mar  12. 
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chapter  boats  and  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  though  neither  reg- 
______ istered,  licensed,  nor  possessed  of  a  sea-letter.      Foreign 

1808.  vessels  (which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  coasting  trade)  were  forbidden  to  con- 
vey cargoes  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
other, without  first  giving  bonds  not  to  proceed  to  a  for- 
eign country.  Masters  of  fishing  vessels  were  required, 
on  their  return  from  each  trip,  to  submit  to  an  examin- 
ation, under  oath,  whether  they  had  landed  any  fish  at 
'  any  foreign  port.      Like  restrictions  were  placed  on  ex- 

portations  by  land,  which  were  getting  to  be  very  extens- 
ive. All  carriages  so  employed,  with  their  lading,  and 
the  cattle  attached  to  them,  were  subjected  to  confisca- 
tion, in  addition  to  fines  imposed  on  their  owners. 

These  violent  attempts  to  suppress  all  exportations 
were,  however,  a  little  counterbalanced  by  some  mitiga- 
ting enactments.  Some  relief  had  been  afforded  to  hold- 
ers of  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  pepper,  and  Madeira 
wine,  imported  for  re-exportation,  as  well  as  to  the  own- 
ers of  foreign  goods  of  all  sorts  on  shipboard  for  exporta- 
tion when  the  embargo  was  laid,  by  granting  an  exten- 
sion on  the  bonds  given  for  duties,  the  articles  to  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  custom-house.  Another  act  had 
again  suspended  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
certain  British  manufactures,  as  to  all  American  vessels 
which  had  left  the  United  States  previous  to  the  late  go- 
ing into  effect  of  that  act;  provided  they  returned  within 
six  months,  or  twelve  months  if  from  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  By  a  clause  in  the  new  supplement  to 
the  embargo,  the  president  was  authorized  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  depart  in  ballast  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
home  American  property  abroad  ;  but  this  clause,  un- 
der which  a  large  number  of  vessels  went  to  sea,  soon 
occasioned  a  great  clamor,  as  opening  a  wide  door  to  fa- 
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voritism,  and  as  having  led  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  chapter 

xx. 
favored  to  very  profitable  violations  of  the  embargo.  

Not  only  did  the  administration  party  in  the  House  1808. 
deny  with  energy  the  charge  of  acting  under  French  in- 
fluence ;  they  disclaimed  also,  with  no  less  energy,  any 
intention  of  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  they 
did  with  the  more  emphasis,  after  the  submission  to  the 
House  of  Armstrong's  correspondence,  finally  extorted  Feb  26. 
from  the  president  by  repeated  charges  that  the  threats 
of  the  French  government,  conveyed  in  that  correspond- 
ence, had  occasioned  the  embargo.  This  at  least  did  ap- 
pear, that  Champagny  had  plainly  told  Armstrong  that 
to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  was  the  only  way 
to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  decree.  The  em- 
bargo was  defended  as  pre-eminently  a  peaceful  measure, 
a  mere  internal  municipal  regulation,  perfectly  equal  in 
its  operation  upon  all  the  belligerents,  and  of  which  nei- 
ther party  had  a  right  to  complain.  And  as  if  to  give 
earnest  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
to  extinguish  all  idea  of  war,  a  bill  for  raising  a  body  of 
sailors  to  man  the  gun-boats,  introduced  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aggressions,  and  which  had  passed  several  stages, 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  intimation  from  the  presi- 
dent that  the  men  would  not  be  wanted.  A  project  for 
enlisting  a  large  military  force  was  stopped  short  in  like 
manner. 

But  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  negotiation 
with  Rose  soon  caused  a  change  of  measures.  Not  only 
was  Rose  instructed  to  keep  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 
distinct  from  other  topics  of  controversy,  but  when  the 
American  government  at  length  yielded  that  point,  he 
still  declined  to  specify  the  reparation  which  he  was  em-  Jan.  26. 
powered  to  offer,  until  the  president's  proclamation  for- 
bidding British  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  waters  of  the 
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chapter  United  States  had  first  been  recalled.      This  proclama- 
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tion  which  subjected  the  British  squadron  on  the  Amer- 

1808.  ican  station  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  obtaining  all 
their  provisions  and  water  from  Halifax,  was  represent- 
ed by  Rose  as  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  right  themselves,  inconsistent,  so  long  as  it  last- 
ed, with  the  expectation  of  any  voluntary  reparation  by 
the  British  government  beyond  the  disavowal  already 
made.  Madison  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
proclamation  was  a  general  measure  of  precaution,  prop- 
er, and  even  necessary,  independently  of  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  ;  yet  he  was  willing  to  promise  that,  should 
the  reparation  offered  be  deemed  satisfactory,  the  procla- 
mation should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  that  reparation 
March  18.  had  been  made.  This  offer  Rose  refused  to  accept.  He 
insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  as  pre- 
liminary to  any  offer  on  his  part.  Upon  this  difference 
the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  Rose  returning  home  to 
lay  the  matter  before  his  government. 

It  having  become  apparent  that  Rose's  mission  would 
end  in  nothing,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  the 
House,  with  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking 
an  addition  to  the  regular  army  of  six  thousand  men,  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  light  artillery,  one  of  rifle- 
men, and  one  of  dragoons,  to  be  enlisted  for  five  years, 
unless  sooner  discharged.  Two  additional  brigadier  gen- 
erals were  also  asked  for. 

Nothing  had  been  hitherto  more  characteristic  of  Jef- 
ferson's policy  than  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  mere 
frontier  guard  against  the  Indians.  The  president  and 
his  partisans  had  strenuously  resisted  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing in  array  any  considerable  force,  whether  for  imme- 
diate use,  or  as  a  hint  to  other  nations  that  we  had  means 
at  hand  both  of  annoyance  and  defense.      The  doctrina 
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had  been  preached  of  sole  reliance  upon  the  moderation  chapter 

and  propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  and  the  sense  of  jus- 

tice  in  other  nations,  with  such  aid  as  might  be  furnish-  1808. 
ed  by  gun-boats,  movable  cannon,  and  a  patriotic  militia. 
This  sudden  call  for  six  thousand  additional  regulars 
seemed  a  little  extraordinary  to  some  good  Democrats  im- 
bued with  this  discipline,  and  taught  to  regard  a  stand- 
ing army  as  a  Federal  abuse.  If  war  was  intended  or 
expected,  so  small  a  force  seemed  wholly  inadequate.  If 
there  was  not  to  be  a  war — and  warlike  intentions  were 
expressly  disclaimed  by  the  administration — what  more 
need  was  there  of  this  addition  to  the  army  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  six  years  ?  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Randolph  ;  and  some  of  the  Democratic 
members  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  sup- 
port of  this  bill  with  the  objections  which  they  them- 
selves had  made  to  the  army  of  1798.  Others,  more 
flexible,  leaving  their  consistency  to  take  care  of  itself, 
repeated,  as  their  own,  the  very  witticisms  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federalists  in  ridicule  of  the  alleged  danger 
of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  The  bill  passed  by 
a  large  majority,  sixteen  only  in  the  negative,  Federalists 
and  Democrats  in  about  equal  proportion. 

Among  the  colonels  presently  appointed  for  these  new 
regiments  was  Wade  Hampton,  late  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  and  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Continental  line  of  that  state,  who  had  since  accumu- 
lated a  vast  fortune  by  successful  land  speculations  ;  he 
counted  his  slaves  by  thousands,  but  was  mors  skilled, 
as  it  afterward  proved,  in  the  arts  of  accumulation  than 
of  war.  Among  the  other  new  colonels  were  Alexander 
Smythe  and  Alexander  Parker,  of  Virginia ;  and  John 
P.  Boyd,  of  Massachusetts ;  all,  as  well  as  Hampton, 
afterward  generals,  but  not  destined  to  any  great  mili- 
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ly  appointed  one  of  the  new  brigadiers.      The  other  was 

1808.  Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  Revolution  by  the  defense  of  Fort 
Stanwix.  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  who  had  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  energy  and  intelligence  in  the  explorations 
in  which  he  had  been  employed  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  Arkansas,  and  other  Western  rivers,  was  made  a  major 
of  one  of  the  new  regiments.  Among  other  young  offi- 
cers, afterward  distinguished,  who  now  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  for  the  first  time,  were  Winfield  Scott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  captain;  and  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  as 
first  lieutenant.  Jefferson  took  the  opportunity  at  once  of 
rewarding  and  soothing  Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  by  giving 
him  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  riflemen — an 
appointment  which  seems  to  have  secured  the  influence 
of  the  Aurora  in  favor  of  the  successorship  of  Madison. 
But  in  taking  up  the  sword,  which  he  retained  only  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  Duane  did  not  lay  down  the  pen,  in 
the  use  of  which  weapon  his  powers  chiefly  lay.  The 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Aurora  was,  however,  al- 
ready much  diminished.  It  had  found  a  dangerous  rival 
not  only  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  regular  organ 
of  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  Democratic  Press,  lately  set 
up  at  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  John  Binns,  "  the  ten- 
ant of  twenty-six  jails,"  as  Duane  afterward  ill-natured- 
ly described  him,  a  young  refugee  Irishman  of  educa- 
tion and  ability,  who,  after  various  prosecutions  and  im- 
prisonments at  home  for  political  offenses,  had  sought 
refuge  in  America  about  the  time  of  Jefferson's  acces- 
sion. 

Well  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  press,  Jefferson  re- 
warded four  or  five  other  editors  by  giving  them  com 
missions  in  the  new  regiments. 
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Besides  this  increase  of  the  regular  army,  the  presi-  chapter 
dent  was  authorized  to  call  out  100,000  militia.  A 
good  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  a  project,  which  failed,  1808. 
however,  as  usual,  for  reorganizing  and  classifying  that 
national  force.  An  act  was  passed  instead,  which  still 
remains  on  the  statute-book,  though,  with  characteristic 
negligence,  for  four  or  five  years  after  its  passage  it  was 
very  imperfectly  executed,  appropriating  the  annual  sum 
of  $200,000  toward  procuring  arms  to  be  distributed 
among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of  their  effective  militia. 
The  arsenals,  under  Jefferson's  economical  administra- 
tion, having  been  drained  of  their  contents,  $300,000 
were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  half  as 
much  more  for  sulphur  and  saltpetre.  The  appropria- 
tions for  all  these  various  measures  of  defense,  gun-boats, 
fortifications,  increase  of  the  army,  munitions,  arms,  and 
calling  out  the  militia,  amounted  to  near  five  millions  of 
dollars. 

An  attempt,  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  to  increase 
the  naval  force  in  commission,  was  most  violently  op- 
posed. Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  »  was  at  a  loss  to 
find  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  abhorrence  of  a 
navy.  He  would  go  a  great  deal  further  to  see  it  burned 
than  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It  was  a  curse  to  the  coun- 
try, and  never  had  been  any  thing  else.  He  had  always 
voted  against  these  high  federal  measures,  and  he  thanked 
God  he  now  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  against  them 
again."  Macon,  the  late  speaker,  "  had  supposed  that, 
after  the  affair  of  Copenhagen,  the  nation  would  think 
no  more  of  a  navy."  Under  the  influence  of  such  feel- 
ings and  such  arguments,  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 

Two  important  Indian  treaties  were  ratified  at  this 
session,  and  appropriations  made  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect.     For  $50,000  to  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge 
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'  three  principal  chiefs,  besides  an  annuity  of  $50  during 
1808.  their  chieftaincy,  and  goods  of  the  value  of  $3000  to  be 
annually  furnished  to  the  nation,  the  Choctaws  ceded 
that  wide  tract  intervening  between  the  settlements 
about  Natchez  and  those  on  the  Tombigbee,  including 
all  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. For  $10,000  payable  in  goods,  and  an  annuity 
of  $2400,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and 
Potawatomies  ceded  a  great  tract  of  territory  north  of 
the  Maumee,  from  the  junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  east- 
ward, extending  up  the  River  Detroit  and  Lake  Huron 
so  as  to  include  a  third  part  or  more  of  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Several  very  affectionate  and  flattering  addresses, 
some  of  them  from  state  Legislatures,  had  urged  upon 
Jefferson  to  continue  in  office  for  a  third  presidential 
term.  These  addresses  had  remained  unanswered  till 
just  before  the  enactment  of  the  embargo,  when  the  pres- 
ident stated  in  reply  to  one  of  them,  his  fixed  intention 
to  retire,  as  well  on  account  of  his  age  and  growing  in- 
firmities, as  on  the  democratic  principle  of  rotation  in  of- 
Jan.  19.  fice.  Some  three  weeks  after  this  announcement,  Brad- 
ley, one  of  the  Vermont  senators,  and  chairman  of  the 
congressional  caucus  of  1804,  took  upon  himself  to  issue 
written  notices  to  the  Republican  members  of  both  Houses, 
to  assemble  on  a  specified  day  and  hour  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  for  the  purpose  understood,  though  not  men- 
tioned, of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice-presidency.  This  caucus  was  not  called,  however, 
with  any  view  to  discussion  or  selection,  but  only  to  en- 
dorse Madison,  long  ago  designated  for  the  successorship 
by  an  understanding  between  Jefferson  and  himself;  and 
specially  to  support  whose  claims  a  short-lived  newspa 
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per,  called  the  Monitor,  had  lately  been  started  at  Wash-  chapter 
ington.  

Of  the  hundred  and  thirty  Democratic  senators  and  1808. 
representatives,  eighty-nine  were  present  at  the  cau-  Jan.  23. 
cus.  Of  those  not  present,  some  were  prevented  by 
sickness,  business,  or  absence  from  the  city,  while  a  few 
kept  away  because  they  were  opposed  to  what  they  knew 
would  be  done.  Eighty-three  ballots  were  cast  for  Mad- 
ison as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  three  for  George 
Clinton,  and  three  for  Monroe.  For  the  vice-presidency, 
Clinton,  the  present  incumbent,  received  seventy-nine 
votes.  Madison  and  Clinton  were  accordingly  pronounced 
the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party.  John 
Quincy  Adams  placed  the  seal  to  his  transfer  of  party 
allegiance  by  being  present  at,  and  taking  a  part  in  this 
caucus. 

The  assumption  of  the  designation  of  the  presidential 
candidate  by  members  of  Congress  was  no  new  thing. 
But  it  was  new  to  hold  the  nominating  caucus  in  this 
public  and  open  manner,  as  if  this  selection  of  candidates 
were  a  part  of  their  recognized  trust.  As  if  to  meet  and 
evade  an  expected  charge  of  usurpation  and  unauthor- 
ized interference,  the  caucus  declared,  that,  in  making 
the  nomination,  they  had  acted  "  only  in  their  individual 
character  as  citizens."  They  excused  their  interference 
as  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  union  in  the  present  crisis 
of  internal  and  external  affairs. 

The  Federalists  were  no  longer  formidable  ;  but  there 
did  appear  some  danger  of  division  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  Two  days  before  this  congressional  nomination,  Jan.  21. 
two  separate  caucuses  had  been  held  at  Richmond,  where 
the  Virginia  Legislature  was  then  in  session,  by  the  re- 
spective friends  of  Madison  and  Monroe,  between  whom 
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chapter  a  very  eager  rivalry  had  sprung  up.      A   hundred  and 
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__L_  thirty-four  members  of  the  Assembly  had  given  Madison 

1808.  a  unanimous  nomination.  In  the  other  caucus,  attend- 
ed by  sixty  members,  ten  ballots  had  been  given  for 
Madison,  and  the  rest  for  Monroe.  Each  caucus  nom- 
inated its  ticket  of  electors,  and  both  entered  into  the 
canvass  with  great  zeal. 

Monroe  had  lately  reached  home,  in  no  very  good  hu- 
mor. He  believed  that  his  continuance  at  London  had 
been  purposely  protracted,  to  secure  Madison  an  advant- 
age in  being  on  the  ground.  Nor  was  he  altogether  free 
from  suspicion  that  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
so  unceremoniously  rejected,  without  being  even  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  apprehensions 
lest  the  eclat  of  so  successful  a  negotiation,  backed  per- 
haps by  Federal  votes,  might  carry  its  author,  over  Mad- 
ison's head,  into  the  presidential  chair.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  wrote  from  Richmond  a  long  official  letter, 
communicated  to  Congress  toward  the  end  of  the  session, 
and,  along  with  other  documents  relating  to  the  treaty, 
published  by  order  of  the  House.  In  this  letter,  he  vin- 
dicated the  provisions  of  that  treaty  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  Madison's  official  dispatches  ;  and  he  placed  its 
summary  rejection  in  a  light  not  very  creditable  to  the 
president  and  the  secretary.  Jefferson,  who  still  affect- 
ed, as  to  this  contest  for  the  presidency,  a  perfect  neu- 
trality, endeavored  to  calm  down  Monroe  by  soothing 
letters  ;  and,  as  he  could  get  nothing  more,  the  offended 
ex-embassador  and  candidate  professed  to  be  satisfied. 
To  have  come  to  an  open  breach  with  Jefferson  would 
indeed  have  been  fatal  to  his  prospects.  A  formal  pro- 
Mar.  7.  test  against  Madison's  nomination  presently  appeared, 
signed  by  seventeen  Republican  members  of  Congress, 
the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Smith,  of  Maryland;  John 
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Randolph  ;   his  friend  and  partisan,  Joseph  Clay,  one  of  chapter 

the  representatives  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 

Mumford  and  George  Clinton,  Jr.,  representatives  from  1808 
the  city  of  New  York.  Not  only  was  the  authority  of 
Bradley  and  the  regularity  of  the  caucus  called  in  ques- 
tion by  this  protest,  it  denied  the  necessity  of  any  cau- 
cus nomination,  and  very  freely  criticized  the  candidate 
selected.  Nominations  by  a  congressional  caucus  had 
first  been  resorted  to,  so  it  was  stated,  when  the  Feder- 
alists were  a  powerful  party,  to  make  head  against  whom 
a  necessity  existed  for  concentrating  the  Republican  vote; 
but  even  then,  so  far  as  the  presidency  was  concerned, 
the  proceeding  was  but  nominal.  Public  opinion  had 
previously  determined  the  Republican  candidate  for  that 
office ;  nor  did  the  caucus  have  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  secure  such  co-operation  in  the  party  as  might 
result  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  vice-president. 
The  Federalists  being  now  powerless,  no  excuse  existed 
for  such  dictation,  so  contrary  to  the  professed  principles 
of  Republicanism,  a  virtual  transfer,  in  fact,  of  the  elec- 
tion of  president  from  the  people  to  a  few  political  man- 
agers. "A  danger  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude 
arises,"  so  the  protest  continued,  "  from  the  influence 
which  may  be  used  by  the  president  over  meetings  of 
any  individuals  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  hope 
or  the  promise  of  office  may  be  employed  to  induce  a 
nomination  either  of  himself  or  of  a  favorite  successor ; 
and  it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  such  corruption."  "  We  acknowledge  that 
the  aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  unpromising.  We  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe  ;  we  are  therefore  strongly  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  of  our  situation.  In  such  a  crisis, 
if  unanimity  in  the  choice  of  president  is  necessary,  that 
VI— E 
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chapter  choice  should  be  directed  to  a  man  eminently  calculated, 
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'  by  his  tried  energy  and  talents,  to  conduct  the  nation, 
1808.  with  firmness  and  wisdom,  through  the  perils  which  sur- 
round it ;  to  a  man  who  had  not,  in  the  hour  of  terror 
and  persecution,  deserted  his  post,  and  sought  in  obscu- 
rity and  retirement  a  shelter  from  the  political  tempest ; 
to  a  man  not  suspected  of  undue  partiality  or  enmity  to 
either  of  the  present  belligerent  powers  ;  to  a  man  who 
had  not  forfeited  his  claim  to  public  confidence  by  rec- 
ommending a  shameful  bargain  with  the  unprincipled 
speculators  of  the  Yazoo  companies  —  a  dishonorable 
compact  with  fraud  and  corruption.  Is  James  Madison 
such  a  man  ?  We  ask  for  energy,  and  we  are  told  of 
his  moderation  ;  we  ask  for  talent,  and  the  reply  is,  his 
unassuming  merit ;  we  ask  what  were  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  public  liberty,  and  we  are  directed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Federalist,  written  in  conjunction  with  Al- 
exander Hamilton  and  John  Jay,  and  in  which  the  most 
extravagant  of  their  doctrines  are  maintained  and  prop- 
agated !" 

The  protestors,  and  others  who  agreed  with  them  in 
opinion,  without  having  the  courage  to  give  their  names, 
were  unanimous  enough  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Madison  ; 
but  as  to  the  person  who  ought  to  be  president,  they 
were  by  no  means  agreed.  It  was  thought  by  Vice- 
president  Clinton  and  his  friends  that  Virginia  had  en- 
joyed already  her  full  share  of  high  offices,  and  that, 
according  to  the  rule  of  promotion  hitherto  followed, 
the  vice-president  ought  to  succeed,  and  Monroe  to  be 
content  for  the  present  with  being  Clinton's  successor 
Clinton  himself  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  totally 
disavowed  any  connection  with  or  consent  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  caucus  at  Washington.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  political  influence  of  New  York,  the  Dem- 
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ocratic  party  in  that  state  was  divided  into  two  bitter  chapter 
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factions.      The  friends  of  the  late  Governor  Lewis,  ex-  ' 

eluded  from  all  share  in  state  offices  by  the  Clintonians,  1808. 
hastened,  along  with  the  remnant  of  the  Burr  party,  to 
come  out  as  special  supporters  of  Madison,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  damaging  the  prospects  of  Clinton.  His 
claims,  however,  continued  to  be  zealously  supported  by 
Cheetham  in  his  American  Citizen,  the  leading  Repub- 
lican journal  of  New  York. 

The  divisions  among  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats 
operated  also  in  Madison's  favor.  The  present  House 
of  Representatives  of  that  state,  much  like  the  preceding 
one,  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Conven- 
tionalists, or  ultra  Democrats,  who  demanded  a  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  state  Constitution,  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, or  combined  Federalists  and  Democratic  friends 
of  M'Kean.  The  attempt  to  impeach  Governor  M'Kean 
was  again  renewed.  Six  charges  were  brought  forward, 
the  sixth  being  that  of  an  alleged  attempt  to  induce 
Duane  to  withdraw  a  civil  suit  which  he  had  commenced 
againt  Joseph  M'Kean,  the  governor's  son,  for  the  old 
affair  of  the  beating  in  1799,  by  a  suggestion  that  the 
governor  would,  in  that  ease,  cause  to  be  discontinued 
two  suits  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  pending 
against  Duane  on  two  recognizances,  which  several  years 
before  he  had  been  compelled  to  give,  to  publish  no  libels. 
The  governor  retorted  this  charge  by  procuring  an  in- 
dictment against  Leib,  Duane,  and  others,  for  an  alleged 
conspiracy  to  corrupt  and  overawe  him.  His  enemies 
having  failed  by  three  votes  to  carry  their  articles  of  im-  Jan.  7. 
peachment  through  the  House,  he  addressed  a  long  mes- 
sage to  that  body,  reviewing  the  articles  with  his  usual 
ability,  admitting  the  facts  alleged  in  the  sixth,  but 
denying  the  inferences  of  any  corrupt  partiality,  or  that 
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chapter  any  case  of  misbehavior  under  either  of  the  articles  ex- 
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isted  against  him.  Having  begun  with  a  solemn  decla- 
1808.  ration  that  no  act  of  his  public  life  had  originated  in  a 
corrupt  motive,  nor  without  a  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
act  was  lawful  and  proper  in  itself,  so  he  ended,  not  less 
boldly,  with  protesting — honestly,  no  doubt,  for  such  is 
the  power  of  self-deception,  especially  with  men  of  his 
temperament — that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  im- 
perfection of  his  judgment,  he  had  never  been  actuated 
in  any  private  or  public  pursuit  by  envy  or  malice,  by 
the  love  of  power,  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

The  approaching  close  of  M'Kean's  term  of  office 
(since,  under  the  Constitution,  he  was  not  again  re-eligi- 
ble), threatened  to  break  up  the  recent  union  between 
the  conservative  section  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Fed- 
eralists. As  they  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  a 
common  candidate,  the  friends  of  M'Kean  hastened  to 
curry  favor  at  Washington  by  coming  out  zealously  in 
favor  of  Madison.  The  same  legislative  caucus  of  these 
friends  of  M'Kean  which  nominated  one  Spayd  as  their 
candidate  for  governor,  nominated  also  a  ticket  for  pres- 
idential electors  pledged  to  vote  for  Madison.  The  Con- 
March  7.  ventionalists,  in  a  caucus  at  which'  delegates  were  ad- 
mitted from  those  counties  without  Conventionalist  rep- 
resentatives in  the  assembly — a  modification  of  the  cau- 
cus system  now  first  introduced — renominated  Snyder 
as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  and  also  a 
ticket  of  presidential  electors,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Thompson — unpledged,  but,  as  was  afterward 
vehemently  asserted,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that 
they  were  to  vote  for  Clinton  and  Monroe.  However 
that  might  have  been,  the  zeal  of  the  Aurora  in  behalf 
of  Madison,  subsequent  to  Duane's  military  appoint- 
ment, and  the  expressed  opinion  of  numerous  local  pub- 
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lie  meetings,  soon  began  to  intimate  a  different  result,  chapter. 

xx 
The  Federalists,  thus  abandoned  by  their  former  allies, _ 

reorganized  themselves,  with  Ross  again  for  their  candi-  1808. 
date,  but  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  pressure  of  the  embargo  began  to 
be  more  and  more  felt,  so  the  contrivances  to  evade  it 
grew  more  and  more  ingenious,  daring,  and  effectual. 
St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  and  Eastport,  in  Maine,  both 
situated  just  on  the  frontier,  and  communicating  by  nav- 
igable inland  waters,  the  one  with  the  Spanish  territory 
of  Florida,  the  other  with  the  British  territory  of  New 
Brunswick,  had  already  become  great  store-houses  for 
flour  and  other  produce,  to  be  smuggled  over  the  border 
on  the  way  to  the  West  Indies,  Halifax,  and  other  mark- 
ets. Extensive  exportations  were  also  made  from  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  by  rafts  and  boats,  through  Lake 
Champlain,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  and  other  evasions,  new  and  more  stringent  pro- 
visions were  found  necessary.  By  a  third  supplement  to 
the  embargo,  all  lake,  river,  and  bay  craft  were  required  April  25. 
to  clear  in  due  form  like  sea-vessels,  and  to  furnish  the 
collectors  with  manifests  of  their  cargoes,  and  with  proof 
also,  within  two  months  afterward,  that  the  same  had 
been  relanded  within  the  United  States.  Sea-vessels 
were  forbidden  to  take  on  board  any  cargo  whatever, 
except  under  the  inspection  of  a  custom-house  officer. 
Collectors  were  authorized  to  seize  and  detain  all  sus- 
pected vessels.  No  clearances  were  to  be  granted  to 
ports  adjacent  to  foreign  territories,  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  president.  All  unusual  collections  of  pro- 
visions and  merchandise  in  such  ports  were  to  be  seized, 
and  detained  until  the  owners  should  give  bonds  not  to 
carry  them  out  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  vessels 
were  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade  altogether.     Pen- 
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chapter  alties  were  increased  and  multiplied.      Authority  was 

also  given  to  employ  the  gun-boats,  and  other  armed  ves- 

1808.  sels  of  the  United  States,  in  searching  and  seizing  all 
vessels  suspected  of  violating  the  act. 

Under  color  of  this  act,  the  president  went  so  far  as  to 
send  a  circular  to  all  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  di- 
recting them,  under  their  authority,  to  detain  suspicious 
vessels,  not  to  grant  clearances  at  all  to  vessels  laden 
with  flour.  But  as  Massachusetts  and  other  states  were 
obliged  to  import  flour  for  their  own  consumption,  the 
governors  of  those  states  were  authorized  to  grant  per- 
mits to  merchants  in  whom  they  had  confidence.  Such 
permits,  freely  granted  by  Governor  Sullivan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, soon  became  a  regular  article  of  traffic  in  the 
Southern  ports. 

It  was  attempted  to  put  a  like*  restriction  on  the  rice 
of  South  Carolina  ;  but  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  collector  of  Charles- 
ton to  grant  clearances.  The  ground  of  this  decision  was, 
that  the  president's  circular  was  invalid,  the  exercise  of 
discretion  in  these  cases  being  vested  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, not  in  the  president,  but  in  the  collectors  personal- 
ly. Coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  first  appointed  Demo- 
cratic judge,  Jefferson  was  not  a  little  vexed  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  served,  indeed,  to  confirm  his  strong  preju- 
dices against  judges  and  courts.  To  him,  indeed,  they 
were  doubly  objects  of  hatred,  as  instruments  of  tyran- 
ny in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  and  as  obstacles  to 
himself  in  exercises  of  power,  stringent  no  doubt,  but 
legitimate  in  his  opinion,  as  having  the  sanction  of  the 
popular  will,  and  intended  for  the  public  good. 

In  forcing  upon  the  country  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  export  trade,  if  not  by  a  political  trick,  at  least  by 
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sudden  surprise,  without  opportunity  for  deliberation,  or  chapter 

any  distinct  exposition  of  its  real  motives  or  objects,  or 

statement  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  to  be  continued,  1808. 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  with  all  their  professed  abhorrence 
of  executive  dictation,  had  ventured  on  an  exercise  of  ex- 
ecutive authority  and  influence  such  as  neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Adams  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Yet  Jefferson 
was  far  from  having  miscalculated  the  extent  of  his  dic- 
tatorial power.  The  zeal  of  the  administration  majority 
in  defending  the  embargo  fully  equaled  the  blind  facility 
with  which  they  had  been  led  to  adopt  it.  The  peti- 
tions which  poured  in  for  its  repeal  were  contemptuous- 
ly set  aside  as  parts  of  an  electioneering  scheme  designed 
to  throw  odium  on  the  administration.  Even  a  motion 
in  the  Senate  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  his  own  precipitancy,  to  inquire  how  soon  the 
embargo  might  be  repealed,  was  very  summarily  reject- 
ed. A  proposition  in  the  House  to  repeal  the  embar- 
go, and  to  allow  merchant  vessels  to  arm  themselves, 
and  to  associate  for  mutual  convoy  and  protection,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  A  discretion,  however, 
sufficiently  accordant  with  that  confidence  which  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  embargo,  was  vested  in  the 
president  to  suspend  the  act  and  its  supplements,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  case  of  peace  in  Europe,  or  of  such 
changes  in  the  measures  of  the  belligerents  affecting 
neutral  trade  as  might,  in  his  judgment,  render  the  navi- 
gating the  ocean  by  American  vessels  "sufficiently  safe." 
Tn  a  very  warm  debate  on  this  proposition,  Quincy  sug- 
gested some  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  embargo 
abroad,  which  proved  too  prophetic.  "  Let  us  once  de- 
clare to  the  world  that,  before  our  embargo  policy  be 
abandoned,  the  French  orders  and  the  British  decrees 
must  be  revoked,  and  we  league  against  us  whatever 
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chapter  spirit  of  honor   and  pride  exists  in  both  those   nations. 

Not  to  do  that  under  a  threat,  which  otherwise  we  might 

1808.  do  from  motives  either  of  justice  or  interest,  is  a  common 
and  necessary  principle  of  national  as  well  as  of  personal 
dignity.  No  nation  will  easily  be  brought  to  acknowl- 
edge such  a  dependence  on  another  as  to  be  made  to 
abandon,  by  a  withholding  of  intercourse,  a  settled  line 
of  policy.  And,  besides,  by  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
terms  on  which  alone  the  embargo  is  to  be  raised,  we 
compromise  ourselves  ;  for  we  are  not  merely  pledged  to 
raise  it  when  those  events  occur,  we  are  pledged  to  keep 
it  on  until  they  do  occur.  If  we  solemnly  avow  our  pur- 
pose, can  we  recede  from  it  afterward  without  disgrace? 
It  is  infinitely  wiser  to  leave  the  reasons  of  the  embargo 
in  that  obscure  and  mystical  light  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  remained.  Let  us  not  commit  ourselves  as  to 
its  object.  Let  it  continue  to  be  as  it  has  been,  some- 
times intended  to  save  our  seamen,  sometimes  to  save 
our  property  ;  now  to  constrain  France,  and  now  to  take 
vengeance  on  Great  Britain  ;  at  one  time  to  protect  com- 
merce, at  another  to  encourage  manufactures  ;  to-day  an 
attempt  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  to-morrow  a  trial 
with  Great  Britain  which  shall  do  the  other  the  most 
harm  ;  thus  leaving  us,  in  the  undefined  field  of  contin- 
gencies, ground  enough  to  retreat  upon. 

"  Any  other  course  places  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations.  The 
language  of  that  policy  is,  Rescind  your  decrees  and 
your  orders,  or  we  will,  in  our  wrath,  abandon  the  ocean! 
And  suppose  Great  Britain,  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
mercantile  calculation,  should  reply,  If  such  be  your 
mode  of  vengeance,  indulge  it  to  your  heart's  content ! 
It  is  the  very  thing  we  wish.  You  are  our  commercial 
rivals,  and  by  driving  you  out  of  the  market,  we  shall 
gain  more  than  we  can  lose  by  your  retirement ! 
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"Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  prove  that  such  will  not  chapter 

be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain?     Or,  supposing  it  not 

to  be  so,  are  they  altogether  certain  that,  under  some  1808. 
more  powerful  impulse,  she  may  not  mistake  her  inter- 
est ?  In  either  case,  the  melancholy  alternative  will 
alone  be  left  us  of  abandoning  forever  the  highway  of 
nations,  or  of  retracing  with  shame  a  policy  to  which 
we  had  abandoned  ourselves  without  sufficient  caution. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  may  be  of  im- 
portance enough  to  France  and  Great  Britain  to  incline 
both  those  nations  to  grant  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  its  con- 
tinuance, many  and  great  commercial  privileges ;  but 
that  it  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  either,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  its  enjoyment,  France  will  be  tempted  to  forego 
a  policy  having  for  its  object  to  crush  the  only  obstacle 
to  her  march  to  universal  empire,  or  Great  Britain  to 
abandon  a  system  adopted  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing her  national  existence,  now  in  peril  on  all  sides,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe. 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that,  having  grown  giddy  with 
good  fortune,  attributing  the  greatness  of  our  prosperity 
to  our  own  wisdom,  rather  than  to  a  course  of  events 
over  which  we  have  had  no  influence,  we  are  now  enter- 
ing that  school  of  adversity,  the  first  blessing  of  which 
is  to  chastise  an  overweening  conceit  of  ourselves.  A 
nation  mistakes  its  relative  consequence  in  thinking  that 
its  countenance,  or  its  intercourse,  or  its  existence  is 
all-important  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  An  individual 
who  should  retire  from  intercourse  with  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  it  for  some  real  or 
imaginary  wrong,  would,  notwithstanding  the  delusions 
of  self-flattery,  be  certainly  taught  that  the  world  moved 
along  just  as  well  after  his  dignified  retirement  as  before. 
Nor  would  the  case  of  a  nation  which  should  make  a 
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chapter  similar  trial  of  its  consequence  be  very  different.      The 

intercourse  of  human  life  has  its  basis  in  a  natural  reci- 

1808.  procity,  which  always  exists,  however  national  or  per- 
sonal vanity  may  often  suggest  to  inflated  fancies  that, 
in  the  intercourse  of  friendship,  civilities,  or  business, 
they  give  more  than  they  receive." 

In  a  subsequent  speech,  Quincy  disposed  of  another 
topic  much  relied  upon  in  defense  of  the  embargo. 
"  You  undertake  to  do  by  your  laws  what  laws  never 
did  do  nor  can  do ;  you  undertake  to  protect  better  the 
property  of  the  individual  than  his  own  sense  of  personal 
interest  would  induce  him  to  protect  it.  The  interest 
which  society  has  in  the  property  of  the  merchant  is 
much  better  secured  by  his  own  prudence  and  knowledge 
of  his  business  than  by  any  general  law.  This  is  your 
great  mistake,  which  will  be  understood,  because  it  will 
be  felt  by  the  people.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  the 
true  course  of  policy  would  have  been  to  say  to  the  mer- 
chants, We  shall  not  defend  you.  Here  are  the  facts  : 
there  are  the  orders  of  one  nation,  there  the  decrees  of 
the  other.  You  see  your  danger ;  we  have  given  you 
all  the  information  we  have ;  do  as  you  please." 

The  zeal  in  favor  of  the  embargo  evinced  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  was  not  without  strong  encouragement  from 
out  of  doors.  That  measure  had  originated  in  the  opin- 
ion, very  prevalent  then,  and  by  no  means  yet  extinct, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  that  the  producers  of 
raw  material  have  the  consumers  of  it  always  in  their 
power,  and  may  at  any  time  bring  them  to  terms  by 
cutting  off  the  supplies.  As  if  this  dependence  were  not 
reciprocal ;  and  as  if,  in  all  these  cases  of  commercial 
collision,  the  poorer  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material,  were  not  always  the  first  to  go  to 
the  wall !      Under  the  influence  of  that  national  vanity 
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indicated  by  Quincy,  the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  chapter 

fondly  believed  that,  from  this  "  strong  measure"  of  the 

embargo,  as  it  was  exultingly  called,  great  national  tri-  1808. 
umphs  would  speedily  flow.  Rejoicing  in  the  hope  of 
starving  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British 
manufacturing  operatives,  they  quite  overlooked  the  des- 
titution inflicted  at  home,  of  which  the  first  victims  were 
the  sailors  and  fishermen,  those  very  "  sea-faring  fellow- 
citizens,"  to  rescue  whom  from  the  danger  of  impress- 
ment the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  had  been  rashly 
pushed  to  its  present  extremity.  Thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  embargo,  numbers  of  them  sought  relief  in 
abandoning  their  country,  and  entering  on  board  British 
ships. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  of  Massachu- 
setts— of  which  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the  executive 
had  passed,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans — approving  the  president's  policy,  and  prom- 
ising to  support  it.  Nor  did  the  spring  elections  of  the 
present  year — though  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen,  since 
the  laying  on  of  the  embargo,  from  two  dollars  to  sev- 
enty cents  per  bushel — give  any  very  decisive  indications 
of  a  change. 

De  Witt  Clinton  had  at  first  opposed  the  embargo  pol- 
icy, and  his  organ,  the  American  Citizen,  had  criticised 
it  with  a  good  deal  of  sharpness.  This  provoked  from 
the  moribund  Thomas  Paine  a  violent  attack  upon  Cheet- 
ham,  the  editor,  which,  on  Paine's  death,  about  a  year 
afterward,  Cheetham  revenged  by  a  life,  by  no  means 
complimentary,  of  his  former  master  in  religion  and  pol- 
itics. Cheetham  adhered  to  the  stand  he  had  taken  ; 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  political  interest,  De  Witt 
Clinton  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  embargo,  and  upon    May. 
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chapter  that  very  question  the  commercial  city  of  New  York 
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was  carried  against  the  Federalists  by  a  majority  of 
1808.  more  than  a  thousand  votes.  The  Tammany  Society, 
which  had  been  lately  converted,  under  the  management 
of  some  of  Burr's  old  adherents  and  other  enemies  of 
Clinton,  into  a  political  organ,  did  not  choose  to  be  out- 
done in  zeal.  In  the  course  of  improvements  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  opposite  New  York,  a  quantity  of  human 
bones  had  been  lately  exhumed  by  the  digging  up  of  an 
old  hospital  burying-ground.  These  bones  were  at  once 
proclaimed  by  the  zealous  members  of  that  patriotic  so- 
ciety as  the  sacred  relics  of  eleven  thousand  five  hund- 
red martyrs  of  British  barbarity,  who  had  perished  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution  on  board  the  Jersey  and 
other  British  prison-ships.  A  grand  procession  and  fu- 
neral ceremony  were  got  up  for  their  reinterment,  and 
the  occasion  was  fully  improved  to  stimulate  hatred 
against  Great  Britain.  As  Cheetham's  paper  still  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  embargo,  thereby  losing  its  party 
caste,  a  new  Clintonian  paper  was  established  called  the 
Columbian.  This  paper  was  published  by  Holt,  who, 
as  editor  of  a  Democratic  journal  at  New  London  during 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  had  been  tried  and 
fined  under  the  sedition  law. 

New  Hampshire,  with  Langdon  for  governor,  still  ad- 
hered to  the  administration.  In  Massachusetts,  Sullivan 
was  re-elected,  with  Lincoln  as  lieutenant  governor ;  but 
after  a  very  vehement  struggle,  the  Federalists  obtained 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  a  small  majority. 
Previously  to  this  election,  and  while  the  Democratic 
Legislature  was  still  in  existence,  Pickering,  in  a  very 
able  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Sullivan,  had  forcibly 
stated  his  objections  to  the  embargo,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  a  first  step  toward  war  with  Great  Britain,  into 
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which  the  administration  nad  been  led  by  French  threats  chapter 

xx 
or  seduction.      Pickering's  request  to  the  governor  to  lay 

his  letter  before  the  Legislature  had  been  declined  on  1808. 
the  ground  that  it  was  "  a  seditious,  disorganizing  pro- 
duction." The  governor  denied,  also,  the  right  of  state 
Legislatures  to  meddle  with  national  questions,  or,  at 
least,  the  expediency  of  their  doing  so.  But,  though 
suppressed  by  Sullivan,  this  letter  soon  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  before  long  drew  out  a  reply  from  John 
Quincy  Adams.  In  this  reply  Adams  declared  his  con- 
viction that  the  whole  of  the  present  difficulties  by  which 
the  United  States  were  encompassed,  even  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  grew  out  of  the  unwarrantable  mari- 
time pretensions  of  Great  Britain :  nay,  more,  that  the 
British  ministry  entertained  serious  designs  of  bringing 
back  the  United  States  to  colonial  subjection,  toward 
which  the  late  orders  in  council  were  the  first  step ; 
since  submission  to  them  would  be  in  substance  a  relin- 
quishment of  our  national  independence.  Pretty  broad 
insinuations  were  added  that  Pickering  and  his  friends 
of  the  Essex  Junto  were  quite  ready  to  aid  in  such  a 
consummation. 

The  new  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  a  June, 
deprecatory  speech  from  Governor  Sullivan,  took  up  as 
its  first  and  principal  business  the  anomalous  position  of 
trade  and  navigation — a  question  in  which  that  state 
was  deeply  interested,  as  owner  of  more  than  one  third 
of  the  shipping  of  the  Union.  The  views  of  the  majority 
were  expressed  in  a  series  of  able  resolutions,  which  be- 
gan by  calling  in  question  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  impose  an  unlimited  embargo — an  experi- 
ment, so  far  as  it  had  in  view  the  coercion  of  foreign  na- 
tions, novel  and  dangerous,  doubtful  in  its  effects  abroad, 
and  full  of  disaster  at  home.      Supposing  the  embargo  to 
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chapter  be  constitutional,  yet  the  vast  authority  delegated  to  the 
president  to  regulate  the  coasting  trade,  and  to  grant  ex- 


1S08.  emptions  and  dispensations  from  the  rigor  of  the  law, 
was  denounced  as  a  dangerous  opening  for  partiality, 
tending  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  habitual  surren- 
der of  the  legislative  power  into  a  single  hand.  Though 
our  true  policy  was  a  peaceful  one,  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts would  ever  be  ready  to  endure  all  privations, 
and  to  make  every  exertion  to  support  the  dignity  and 
to  enforce  the  reasonable  pretensions  of  the  nation.  The 
resources  of  the  country  being  fully  adequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  maritime  and  territorial  rights,  they  ought 
to  be  directed  and  employed  in  such  preparations  as  the 
experience  of  ages  had  demonstrated  to  be  alone  effectual 
for  that  purpose.  A  naval  force  was  especially  necessary, 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
were  pressed  to  urge  upon  Congress  effectual  steps  in 
that  direction.  The  general  government  having  been  ex- 
pressly instituted  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare,  and  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
while  it  secures  those  inestimable  objects  by  an  equal 
and  paternal  solicitude  for  the  various  sections  of  the 
Union,  must  be  supported  at  every  expense  and  every 
hazard ;  but  the  general  government  was  one  thing, 
and  the  administration  of  it  another ;  that  administra- 
tion being  only  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
when,  by  a  full,  fair,  and  frequent  display  of  its  pur- 
poses and  policy,  it  preserved  itself  from  the  imputation 
of  partiality  and  prejudice,  and  of  undue  fear  and  affec- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

Moderate  as  these  resolutions  were  in  their  terms, 
there  yet  lurked,  especially  in  the  concluding  sentences 
innuendoes  of  local  partiality  and  foreign  influence  which 
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stung  the   administration  to  the  quick.     Its  principal  chapter 

organs  speedily  replied  by  impassioned  charges  against 

the  Massachusetts  leaders   of  being  under  British    in-  1808 
fluence,  tools  of  that  nation  to  defeat  the  salutary  effects 
which  the  embargo,   if  backed  by  national  unanimity, 
was  sure  to  produce. 

As  the  senatorial  term  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  to 
expire  with  the  next  session  of  Congress,  this  gave  the 
Legislature  an  opportunity  to  express  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  recent  conduct,  which  they  did  by  choosing 
James  Lloyd,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  in  his 
place.  Adams  thereupon  sent  in  his  resignation  for  the 
remainder  of  his  term,  to  which  vacancy,  also,  Lloyd 
was  appointed.  As  a  reason  for  his  resignation,  Adams 
stated  that  the  resolutions  just  passed  by  the  Legislature 
seemed,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  that  body 
might  go,  to  enjoin  on  the  representation  of  the  state  in 
Congress  a  sort  of  opposition  to  the  national  administra- 
tion, in  which,  consistently  with  his  principles,  he  could 
not  concur.  The  Federalists,  however,  did  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  remainder  of  the  term  thus  resigned  was 
only  one  short  session  ;  and  that,  in  giving  his  moral  sup- 
port, Adams  gave  to  the  administration  all  that  was  of 
any  value,  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  making  one  vote  more  or  less  in  that  body  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  Adams's  sudden  change  of 
party  having  occurred  just  as  his  senatorial  term  was 
about  to  expire,  and  when  the  prospect  was  that  the  va- 
cancy would  be  filled  by  a  Democratic  Legislature,  had 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  acting  the  part  of  a  political 
mercenary.  Perceiving  that  the  Federalists  had  no  longer 
any  chance  of  re-establishing  their  political  power,  he  had 
seized,  it  was  said,  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to 
transfer  himself  to  the  dominant  side ;  and,  by  a  blind 
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chapter  and  implicit  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  executive, 
_____  to  take  that  test  of  political  orthodoxy  most  current  at 
1808.  Washington.  The  Essex  Junto  Federalists,  who  had 
regarded  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Adams  in  reopening 
the  negotiation  with  France  as  a  piece  of  treachery  to 
the  Federal  party,  now  exclaimed,  with  upraised  hands, 
that  treachery  was  hereditary  in  the  family. 

It  might,  however,  be  urged,  on  Adams's  behalf,  that 
between  giving  his  present  support  to  the  administration, 
and  any  political  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  main- 
tained, there  was  no  inconsistency.  The  questions  of 
the  amount  of  British  aggressions  compared  with  those 
of  France,  and  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  those  aggres- 
sions, were,  in  a  great  measure,  new  ones.  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  never  shared,  and  his  opinions  in  this  re- 
spect corresponded  with  those  of  his  father,  that  strong 
disposition  to  side  with  England  in  the  contest  going  on 
in  Europe,  which,  during  his  father's  administration,  had 
become  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Essex  Junto  Fed- 
eralism. All  the  adherents,  at  least  all  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  owing  to  their  quarrel  with  the  elder  Adams, 
were  objects  to  his  son  of  strong  personal  dislike.  How- 
ever political  expediency  might  hitherto  have  required 
him  to  smother  this  feeling,  he  might  be  the  more  ready, 
on  that  account,  to  take  the  first  good  opportunity  to  sep- 
arate from  them  altogether. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was,  moreover,  like  his  father, 
of  an  extremely  pugnacious  temperament.  The  vehe- 
ment spirit,  and  the  tone  of  paradoxical  exaggeration 
which  breathes  through  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Pick- 
ering, were  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  curious  circumstance,  that,  near  thirty  years 
afterward,  having  filled  in  the  interval  the  presidential 
chair,  he  again  lost  an  election,  by  the  Legislature  of 
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Massachusetts,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  part-  chapter 

xx. 
ly,  at  least,  in  consequence  of  a  belligerent  speech,  pend- 

ing  the   election,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  1808. 
Washington,   on   the   controversy   with   Great   Britain 
touching  the  boundary  of  Maine. 

There  was,  however,  hinted  at  by  Adams  in  his  reply 
to  Pickering,  communicated  to  Jefferson  in  a  formal  in- 
terview at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  not  long 
afterward  distinctly  stated,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  print, 
and  on  several  occasions  formally  reiterated,  a  specific 
reason  set  up  by  Adams  as  affording  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  his  separation  from  the  Federalists.  This 
was  an  alleged  plot,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Essex 
Junto,  known  to  him,  as  he  asserted,  for  several  years 
past,  for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  forming  the  Northern 
States  into  a  separate  confederacy.  That  Adams  sin- 
cerely believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  plot,  to  which 
further  reference  will  hereafter  be  made,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt.  He  belonged,  indeed,  to  a  sufficiently  com- 
mon class  of  minds,  which  never  find  the  least  difficul- 
ty in  believing  any  and  every  thing  that  falls  in  with 
their  antipathies  or  their  wishes.  Yet,  considering  John 
Quincy  Adams's  whole  political  career,  and  his  charac- 
ter as  therein  developed,  his  sudden  transfer  of  himself, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  to  the  Democratic  party,  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  influenced  by  personal  consid- 
erations than  by  patriotic  terrors.  His  expressed  opin- 
ions upon  all  political  questions,  as  well  as  his  course  of 
political  action,  seem,  indeed,  ever  to  have  been  determ- 
ined, not  so  much  by  any  political  system  or  theory,  or 
even  by  local  views  or  personal  attachments,  as  by  the 
effect  which  the  advocacy  of  this  or  that  system  of  pol- 
icy might  be  likely  to  have,  for  the  moment,  on  his  own 
private  political  prospects.  Of  truth  or  right,  in  the  ab- 
VI— F 
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chapter  stract,  his  perceptions  were  not  strong.      He  had  none 

XX 

'  of  that  spirit  of  philosophical  generalization  so  conspicu- 
1808.  ous  in  his  father.  He  was,  indeed,  constituted  by  na- 
ture one  of  that  class  of  accommodating  politicians  of 
whom  New  England,  from  the  character  of  her  relations, 
first  to  the  mother  country,  and  since  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, has  produced,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  a 
great  multitude  of  all  sizes.  As  Dudley  and  Hutchin- 
son, and  many  others  less  able,  but  not  less  greedy  of 
honors,  office,  and  political  activity  and  distinction,  were 
led,  during  colonial  times,  to  underrate  and  belittle  the 
local  interests,  the  local  feelings,  and  what  they  called 
the  local  prejudices,  but  which  seemed  to  others  the 
rights  and  free  principles  of  New  England,  in  compari- 
son with  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  crown  and  the 
minister,  identical  in  their  representations  with  the  in- 
terests and  honor  of  the  empire  at  large ;  so,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  alleged  good 
of  the  Union,  and  a  paraded  attachment  to  national 
measures,  have  served,  to  a  like  class  of  men,  as  an 
equal  excuse  for  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  equally  at  war 
with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  more  immediate 
fellow-citizens,  and  equally  favorable  to  their  own  polit- 
ical promotion. 

It  no  doubt  was  and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  delicate 
matter  to  fix  the  exact  boundaries  between  metropolitan 
duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  local  duty  on  the  other.  The 
idea  of  local  rights  and  interests  is  very  apt  to  be  car- 
ried to  extremes;  and  statesmen  of  enlarged  views  may, 
and  often  must  be,  called  to  oppose  the  prevailing  local 
current.  Nevertheless,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  those  whose  expanded  views  terminate, 
after  all,  in  some  prospect  of  personal  promotion,  and 
those  on  whom  they  are  forced  by  candid  impartiality 
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of  spirit  and  habitual  moderation.     Tumultuous  as  he  chapter 


xx. 


was  in  temper,  and  unsettled  in  judgment,  a  very  stormy 
petrel,  incapable  of  existing  except  amid  the  surge  and  1808. 
foam  of  political  strife,  John  Quincy  Adams  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  this  latter  class. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EMBARGO  ABROAD.  CONTINUED  OPPO- 
SITION AT  HOME.  PRESIDENTIAL  CANVASS.  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  TENTH  CONGRESS.  REPEAL  OF  THE 
EMBARGO.  NON-INTERCOURSE  ACT.  TERRITORY  OF  IL- 
LINOIS. CHANGE  OF  POSITION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AND 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTIES.     THE  BATTURE  CASE. 

chapter   J_  HE  English  merchants  concerned  in  the  American 
xxi.  ° 

trade  had  made  loud  complaints  of  the  effects  of  the  em- 

1808.  bargo  upon  their  business,  and  against  the  orders  in 
council  as  having  produced  it.  Even  before  that  meas- 
ure was  known  in  England,  the  rights  of  America  as 
against  the  orders  in  council  had  been  zealously  defended 
in  an  able  pamphlet  by  Alexander  Baring,  afterward 
Lord  Ashburton,  head  of  a  house  deeply  interested  in  the 
American  trade.  The  late  ministers  of  the  Fox-Gren- 
ville  party,  now  in  opposition,  attacked  the  orders  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  not  only  as  inexpedient,  but  as  un- 
just. Petitions  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manches- 
ter had  been  presented  for  their  repeal,  upon  which  the 
petitioners  had  been  heard  by  their  counsel,  Henry 
Brougham,  already  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  spite,  how- 
Mar  28.  ever,  of  these  attacks,  the  orders  were  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  fixing,  among  other  things,  the  rate 
of  transit  duties  payable  in  England  on  merchandise 
transported  in  neutral  vessels  to  enemies'  ports.  On  sev- 
eral principal  articles  of  American  produce  they  amount- 
ed to  a  high  per  centage,  the  duty  on  cotton  being  about 
eighteen  cents,  and  that  on  tobacco  three  cents  per  pound. 
Bonaparte's  response  to  the  embargo  came  from  Ba- 
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yonne,  where  he  was  busy  with  his  new  project  for  de-  chapter 
throning  his  subservient  allies,  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  to 
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make  way  for  one  of  his  own  family.  That  answer  con-  1808. 
sisted  in  a  decree  directing  the  seizure  and  confiscation  April  17. 
of  all  American  vessels  in  France,  or  which  might  arrive 
there.  To  Armstrong's  remonstrances,  it  was  craftily 
answered  that  as  no  American  vessel,  since  the  passage 
of  the  embargo,  could  be  lawfully  abroad,  those  pretend- 
ing to  be  such  must  either  be  British,  or,  if  American, 
vessels  which  had  "denationalized"  themselves  by  a  base 
subserviency  to  the  British  orders.  According  to  this 
representation,  the  Bayonne  decree  was  only  a  piece  of 
friendly  aid  to  the  American  government  in  enforcing 
the  embargo,  of  which  measure  Bonaparte  more  than 
once  expressed  his  very  decided  approbation. 

There  were,  indeed  a  large  number  of  American  ves- 
sels which,  instead  of  returning  home  to  rot  at  the 
wharves  under  protection  of  the  embargo,  had  preferred 
to  remain  in  Europe,  there  to  carry  on,  under  British 
licenses,  and  in  submission  to  the  orders  in  council,  a 
hazardous  but  lucrative  traffic.  These  vessels,  though 
loading  in  England,  contrived  to  evade  the  French  pro- 
hibitions by  forged  documents,  going  to  show  that  they 
had  come  direct  from  America,  or  from  French,  Span- 
ish, or  Dutch  colonies.  It  was  at  the  suppression  of 
this  trade  that  the  Bayonne  decree  was  chiefly  aimed  ; 
but  it  embraced  also,  and  subjected  to  confiscation,  a 
considerable  number  of  bona  fide  American  vessels  inno- 
cently in  French  ports.  In  addition  to  this  decree  of 
Bayonne,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  enforced 
with  new  energy,  in  the  capture  by  French  cruisers  of 
numerous  American  vessels,  because  they  had  merchan- 
dise of  British  origin  on  board,  of  which  some  were 
burned  at  sea,  lest  they  might  be  recaptured  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  British. 
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chapter       The  British  government,  on  the  other  hand,  facilita- 
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'     ted  evasions  of  the  embargo  by  an  order  to  their  cruisers 
1808.  not  to  seize  American  vessels  merely  for  want  of  regular 
clearances,  when  they  appeared  to  be  on  voyages  per- 
mitted by  the  orders  in  council. 

The  American  government  complained  alike  of  the 
conduct  of  both  France  and  Britain.      They  denied  the 
right  of  France  to  take  upon  "herself  the  enforcement  of 
American  laws,  and,  under  that  pretense,  to  confiscate 
American  property.     They  found  equal  fault  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  countenance  given  by  her  to  breaches  of 
that  same  embargo  which  France  had  undertaken  to  en- 
force.    But  neither  to  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic  party, 
nor  still  less  to  the  ship-owners,  did  things  so  appear. 
The  mass  of  the  Democrats  stigmatized  the  carrying 
on  a  traffic  with  Europe  in  articles  upon  which  a  duty 
had  been  levied  by  the  British  as  a  base  payment  of 
tribute  to  Great  Britain,  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of 
the  rights  and  honor  of  America,  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  see  punished  and  stopped  by  Bonaparte  or  any 
body  else,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  confiscation  of  some 
innocent  American  property.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
comparative  indulgence  of  the  British,  their  willingness 
still  to  allow  to  American  vessels  a  certain  margin  of 
profitable  employment,  contrasted  very  favorably  in  the 
minds  of  the  ship-owners  with  the  totally  anti-commer- 
cial system  of  France.     Forgetting  their  late  pretensions 
to  a  neutral  trade  perfectly  unshackled,  and  the  loud 
outcry  they  had  raised  against  British  invasions  of  it, 
they  were  now  ready,  with  characteristic  commercial 
prudence,  to  accept  as  much  as  the  views  of  British 
ministers  and  merchants  still  left  within  their  reach.    A 
trade  still  very  profitable,  however  shackled  and  curtailed, 
they  regarded  as  decidedly  preferable  to  no  trade  at  all. 
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In  fact,  by  the  calculations  of  eminent  merchants,  fully  chapter 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  the  trade  still  al- 
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lowed  under  the  British  orders,  while  far  more  profitable,  1808. 
was  also  quite  as  extensive  as  there  could  be  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  enjoying  after  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace. 

The  merchants  and  ship-owners  had,  however,  but  a 
limited  influence  over  public  opinion.  Their  vast  prof- 
its, of  late  years,  had  made  them  objects  of  envy.  Though 
their  accumulations  were  but  an  index  of  the  enrichment 
of  the  nation,  there  were  multitudes  who  more  or  less 
openly  rejoiced  in  their  present  distress.  Unfortunately, 
too,  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some  even 
of  the  wealthiest  of  their  number  were  among  those  who 
applauded  the  embargo,  of  which  conduct  this  not  very 
charitable  explanation  was  given  :  that  it  would  enable 
those  who  were  able  to  wait  for  the  renewal  of  trade  to 
buy  up,  at  a  great  discount,  the  ships  and  produce  of 
their  poorer  neighbors,  who  were  not. 

Alarmed  at  the  growing  uneasiness  which  the  embar- 
go occasioned,  instead  of  waiting  for  propositions  from 
the  other  side,  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  dispatched  in-  April  3ft. 
structions  to  Armstrong  at  Paris,  and  to  Pinkney  at 
London,  authorizing  offers  of  repeal,  as  to  France  and 
Britain  respectively,  on  certain  conditions.  The  precise 
offer  made  to  France  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  that  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  if  Bonaparte  would  repeal  his  decrees, 
and  Great  Britain  did  not  also  repeal  her  orders.  War 
against  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  America  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  highly  agreeable  to  Bonaparte ;  but 
would  Britain  take  the  risk  of  that  by  persisting  in  her 
orders  after  the  repeal  of  the  French  decree,  on  which 
alone  they  professed  to  be  founded  ?     Next  to  an  Ameri- 
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chapter  can  war  against  Great  Britain,  which  was  hardly  to  be 
'  brought  about  by  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  the 
1808.  continuance  of  the  embargo  was  precisely  what  Bona- 
parte most  desired.  Should  American  ships  be  totally 
withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  and  American  ports  continue 
shut  to  the  egress  of  produce,  there  was  an  end  to  the 
large  contributions  hitherto  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  commercial  greatness  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  intercourse  between  France 
and  her  colonies,  carried  on  for  several  years  past  almost 
exclusively  by  American  vessels,  was  much  relied  upon 
by  the  advocates  of  the  embargo  as  a  means  of  operating 
on  France.  But  it  plainly  appearing  that  all  these  colo- 
nies must  very  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  it 
was  a  marked  feature  of  Bonaparte's  Continental  system 
to  teach  Europe  to  forego  the  use  of  colonial  produce,  or 
to  supply  the  place  of  it  by  domestic  productions. 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  was  such  as  greatly 
to  diminish  the  chance  of  any  favorable  answer  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  final  going  into  effect  of 
the  act  of  1806,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  certain 
specified  British  manufactures,  decidedly  lessened  her 
June,  interest  in  a  repeal  of  the  embargo.  The  revolt  of  the 
Spaniards  against  the  attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  impose 
upon  them  a  king  of  his  own  family,  not  only  opened 
the  Spanish  peninsula  to  British  merchandise,  but,  as 
the  colonies  universally  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  old 
royal  family,  a  commercial  intercourse  now  began,  for 
the  first  time,  between  Spanish  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  migration  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to 
the  Brazils  had  also  given  to  British  merchants  access 
to  those  extensive  regions.  This  opening  of  so  many 
new  ports  afforded  an  unlooked-for  compensation  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  North  American  trade ;  the  more  so,  as 
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merchants  from  any  participation  in  this  new  and  valu- 

able  traffic.  1808. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  set  loose  a  con- 
siderable number  of  American  vessels,  detained  in  Span- 
ish ports  under  the  Bayonne  decree,  it  was  presently 
followed  by  a  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  so    July. 
far  as  Spain  was  concerned. 

As  soon  as  news  arrived  of  this  Spanish  revolt,  a  Bos- 
ton town  meeting,  specially  called,  memorialized  the  pres-  Sept. 
ident  to  suspend  the  embargo,  at  least  as  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  or,  if  his  powers  did  not  extend  so  far,  to  call 
Congress  together  for  that  purpose.  The  example  of  Bos- 
ton was  followed  by  many  other  towns.  In  Salem,  then 
almost  the  rival  of  Boston  in  maritime  trade,  resolutions 
condemning  the  embargo  were  defeated  by  the  influence 
of  William  Gray,  said  to  be  the  largest  ship-owner  in  the 
world,  one  of  those  who  had  followed  the  example  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  supporting  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Boston  Republicans  also  sent  to  the 
president  a  counter-memorial ;  but  the  extreme  dissatis- 
faction of  Massachusetts  was  too  evident  to  be  denied. 

In  a  soothing  reply  to  the  Boston  memorial,  the  pres- 
ident distinctly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
chosen  finally  to  rest  the  justification  of  the  embargo. 
"  To  have  submitted  our  rightful  commerce  to  prohibi- 
tions and  tributary  exactions  from  others  would  have 
been  to  surrender  our  independence.  To  resist  them  by 
arms  was  .war,  without  consulting  the  state  of  things 
or  the  choice  of  the  nation.  The  alternative  preferred 
by  the  Legislature  of  suspending  a  commerce  placed  un- 
der such  unexampled  difficulties,  besides  saving  to  our 
citizens  their  property,  and  our  mariners  to  their  country, 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  giving  time  to  the  bellig- 
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chapter  erent  nations  to  revise  a  conduct  as  contrary  to  their  in- 
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terests  as  it  is  to  our  rights."      "In  Spain,"  he  added. 

1808.  "  a  contest  for  the  government  appears  to  have  arisen, 
but  of  its  course  or  prospects  we  have  no  information  on 
which  prudence  would  undertake  a  hasty  change  in  our 
policy." 

The  news  of  the  uprising  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Bonaparte,  applauded  by  the  Federalists  as  a  generous 
struggle  for  national  existence,  was  very  coolly  received 
by  the  Republicans.  The  Aurora  excused  itself  from 
any  particular  sympathy  for  the  Spaniards  on  the  ground 
that  their  struggle  was  merely  for  a  choice  of  tyrants. 
The  troublesome  Yrujo,  who  had  been  such  an  eyesore  to 
the  administration,  having  been  lately  transferred  to  the 
Brazils,  there  was  at  that  moment  no  Spanish  minister 
in  the  United  States.  Don  Onis  presently  arrived  on 
behalf  of  the  insurgent  supporters  of  the  old  royal  fam- 
ily ;  but  Jefferson  declined  to  receive  or  accredit  him. 
Pinkney,  also,  in  London,  had  adopted  a  similar  policy  in 
declining  to  attend  a  great  banquet  got  up  there  in  hon- 
or of  the  Spanish  revolution,  a  slight  which  the  company 
retaliated  by  a  very  ill  reception  of  "  The  President  and 
the  United  States  of  America,"  one  of  a  series  of  regu- 
lar toasts  in  which  the  few  nations  then  at  peace  with 
England  were  successively  complimented. 

Pinkney  had  been  authorized  to  propose  to  the  British 
government  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  to  Great  Britain 
on  condition  of  the  recall  of  her  orders  in  council.  Not 
wishing  to  hazard  a  refusal,  he  first  sounded  Canning, 
now  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who  grad- 
ually led  him  on  to  make  the  offer  in  form.      Canning's 

Sept.  23.  reply,  if  not  very  ingenuous  or  candid,  qualities  not  much 
looked  for  in  such  performances,  in  point  of  cutting  sar- 
casm was  quite  unsurpassed. 
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Looking  at   the   embargo  in   the   point   of  view   in  chapter 
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which  Pinkney  presented  it,  as  a  retaliation  for  aggres- 
sions upon  neutral  rights,  the  British  government,  so  1808. 
Canning  stated,  could  not  see  in  it  that  impartiality  on 
which  Pinkney  had  insisted.  Since  France  had  been 
the  original  aggressor,  retaliation  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  been  directed  against  her  alone ;  nor 
could  Britain  consent  to  buy  off  a  hostile  procedure,  of 
which  she  ought  never  to  have  been  the  object,  at  the 
expense  of  a  concession,  made,  not  to  the  United  States, 
upon  whom  the  operation  of  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil was  merely  incidental,  but  to  France,  against  which 
country,  in  a  spirit  of  just  retaliation,  they  had  been 
originally  aimed. 

If  the  embargo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  American  government  had  more  generally 
represented,  merely  as  an  innocent  municipal  regulation, 
the  British  government  had  no  pretensions  to  make  any 
complaint  of  it  in  that  character,  nor  had  they  done  so. 
Supposing  such  to  be  its  real  character,  what  connec- 
tion, indeed,  could  there  be  between  its  repeal  and  the 
surrender  by  Great  Britain  of  her  right  of  retaliation  as 
against  her  enemies  ? 

The  Berlin  decree  had  been  the  commencement  of  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  political  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain by  destroying  her  commerce.  Almost  all  Europe 
had  been  induced  or  compelled  to  join  in  that  attempt ; 
and  the  American  embargo,  though  it  certainly  was  not 
intended  for  that  purpose  (for  what  interest  could  the 
United  States  have  in  the  subversion  of  British  power  ?), 
yet,  by  some  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
did,  in  fact,  come  in  aid  of  the  Continental  system  pre- 
cisely at  the  very  moment  when,  if  that  system  could 
have   succeeded   at  all,   such   an   interposition  by   the 
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it.  To  retaliate  the  French  Continental  system,  the  or- 
1808.  ders  in  council  had  been  issued.  Although  this  attempt 
at  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  was  now  very  little  likely  to 
succeed,  yet  it  was  important  to  her  reputation  not  to 
show  the  least  sign  of  yielding  while  the  slightest  doubt 
existed  of  its  unequivocal  failure,  or  the  smallest  link  in 
the  confederacy  against  her  remained  undissolved. 

Canning  positively  denied  any  sentiment  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  toward  the  United 
States,  or  envy  of  their  prosperity.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  profess  the  extreme  anxiety  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  do  any  thing  in  their  power  short  of  seem- 
ing to  deprecate  the  embargo  as  a  measure  of  hostility, 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  restriction  so  very  incon- 
venient to  the  American  people.  The  present  experi- 
ment, he  hoped,  might  serve  to  teach  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  trade  of 
America  as  to  be  obliged  to  court  a  commercial  inter- 
course. 

A  copy  of  this  aggravating  letter,  which  he  had  been 
entrapped  by  Canning  into  affording  an  occasion  for,  was 
all  that  the  disconcerted  Pinkney  had  to  send  to  his  prin- 
cipals at  Washington.  He  added  his  own  advice,  evi- 
dent fruit  of  passion  and  mortification,  to  persevere  in 
the  embargo,  and  to  join  to  it  a  total  non-intercourse, 
with  confident  predictions  of  thus  bringing  Great  Brit- 
ain to  terms.  From  Armstrong,  at  Paris,  the  informa- 
tion received  was  still  less  consoling,  but  the  advice  was 
much  wiser.  No  answer  at  all  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  his  propositions  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  "  We 
have  somewhat  overrated  our  means  of  coercion,"  so  he 
Aug.  31.  wrote  in  reference  to  that  measure.  "  Here  it  is  not 
felt  ;  and  in  England,  amid  the  more  recent  and  inter- 
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esting  events  of  the  day,  it  is  forgotten.     I  hope,  unless  chapter 

France  shall  do  us  justice,  we  shall  raise  the  embargo, 

and  make  in  its  stead  the  experiment  of  an  armed  com-  1808. 
merce.  Should  she  adhere  to  her  wicked  and  foolish 
measures,  there  is  much  more  besides  that  we  can  do  ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  omit  doing  all  we  can,  because  it  is 
believed  here  that  we  can  not  do  much,  and  even  that 
we  shall  not  do  what  little  we  can." 

While  in  its  effects  abroad  the  embargo  thus  greatly 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  projectors,  day  by  day,  it  en- 
countered at  home  still  more  of  secret  evasion  or  open 
resistance.  It  even  became  necessary  to  send  detach- 
ments of  the  newly-raised  troops  to  check  the  increasing 
export  trade  down  Lake  Champlain — a  convenient  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  Western  New  England  and  Northern 
New  York.  Some  bloody  encounters  took  place  in  that 
quarter,  leading  to  indictments  for  murder  and  treason. 
The  treason  cases  came  to  nothing.  Judge  Livingston 
held  that  no  resistance  to  law,  however  extensive,  vio- 
lent, or  bloody,  could  ever  amount  to  treason,  where  not 
the  overthrow  of  the  government,  but  mere  private  ad- 
vantage, was  the  object.  The  doctrine  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  embargo  was  set  up  in  Massachusetts, 
and  maintained  by  Dexter  and  other  eminent  lawyers  at 
the  bar  of  the  District  Court  as  a  legal  defense  to  pros- 
ecutions for  its  violation.  The  point  was  overruled  by 
the  District  judge;  but  it  was  found  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, even  in  cases  where  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  clear, 
to  obtain  verdicts  of  guilty  from  the  juries. 

The  contest  for  the  presidency  between  the  three  rival 
Republican  candidates,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  George 
Clinton,  proceeded  meanwhile,  not  without  bitterness. 
Threats  were  thrown  out  of  substituting  in  place  of 
Clinton,  if  he  continued  to  compete  for  the  presidency, 
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'  was  judged  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted.  Some  over- 
1808.  tures  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  a  meeting  to  have 
been  held  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  Federal  vote  to  Clinton ;  but  this  arrangement  fail- 
ed, and  the  Federalists  fell  back  on  their  old  candidates, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King.  The  Virginia 
Federalists,  too  few  to  have  any  hope  for  a  ticket  of 
their  own,  resolved  to  vote  for  the  Monroe  electors,  on 
the  special  ground  that  Madison  was  so  identified  with 
the  existing  system  of  foreign  policy,  that  with  him  for 
president  no  change  could  rationally  be  expected ;  but 
the  Madison  ticket  was  chosen  over  this  combined  oppo- 
sition by  a  very  large  majority.  A  like  result  took  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  an  understanding  was  entered 
into  between  the  Conventional  and  Constitutional  sec- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  by  which  the  Constitu- 
tional presidential  ticket  was  withdrawn.  In  the  state 
election,  Suyder  triumphed  by  23,000  majority,  most 
of  the  late  Democratic  friends  of  M'Kean  coming  in  to 
his  support.  In  Vermont,  the  Federalist  Tichenor  was 
re-elected  governor ;  but  the  Republicans  succeeded  in 
retaining  a  small  majority  in  the  Legislature,  which 
enabled  them  to  choose  a  United  States  senator  and 
presidential  electors.  After  some  failures  to  choose,  the 
final  result  gave  three  Federal  members  of  Congress 
to  one  Republican.  In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, like  evidence  of  change  appeared  in  the  choice  by 
the  popular  vote  of  Federal  electors.  Federal  electors 
were  also  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  in  which  latter  state  there  was  a  Federal 
congressional  gain  of  five  members.  Delaware  was  still 
every  way  Federal.  In  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
where  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts  was  yet  perse- 
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vered  in,  five  Federalists  were  chosen,  making  in  all  chapter 
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forty-seven  Federal  electors  —  a   much  larger  number 

than  had  been  counted  on  when  the  canvass  commenced.  1808. 
Those  of  New  York,  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  by  a 
compromise  between  the  Clintonians  and  the  Lewisites, 
were  distributed,  six  to  Clinton,  and  the  remaining  thir- 
teen to  Madison,  who  thus  received  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  electo- 
ral votes.  For  the  vice-presidency  Clinton  received  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  votes,  Vermont  and  Ohio  voting 
for  Langdon,  while  the  six  New  York  votes  given  to  Clin- 
ton for  the  presidency,  deprived  him  of  as  many  vice- 
presidential  votes,  divided  between  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe. In  Maryland,  the  state  and  congressional  elections 
were  contested  with  great  vehemence.  The  Federalists 
gained  two  or  three  members  of  Congress,  and  secured 
a  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  ;  but  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  the  Republicans  triumphed  —  a  vic- 
tory which  they  celebrated  by  transporting  the  success- 
ful candidates  through  the  city  in  a  boat  mounted  on 
wheels  and  drawn  by  horses,  and  by  a  bonfire  on  Gal- 
lows' Hill  of  six  pipes  of  gin,  furnished  by  Smith,  on 
which,  as  was  alleged,  the  detestable  English  tribute  had 
been  paid.  Not  content  with  this,  they  seized  a  poor 
English  shoemaker,  accused  of  speeches  disloyal  toward 
America,  whom  they  tarred  and  feathered,  and  carted 
through  the  city.  The  principal  perpetrators  were  tried, 
and  on  their  own  boastful  confessions  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  but  they  were  soon  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty,  with  a  distinct  eulogium  on  their 
patriotism,  by  Robert  Wright,  the  Democratic  governor, 
who  had  succeeded  in  1805  to  Robert  Bowie,  of  the  same 
politics. 

Before   the   result    of  the    presidential  election  was 
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chapter  fully  known,  the  tenth  Congress  had  again  met.      The 

president  was  obliged  to  confess  the  total  failure  of  the 

1808.  embargo  thus  far  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  belliger- 
Nov  7-  ents.  He  lauded  it,  however,  as  having  secured  our 
mariners  and  our  vast  commercial  property ;  as  a  demon- 
stration to  foreign  nations  of  the  moderation  and  firm- 
ness of  the  American  government ;  and  as  having  pre- 
vented "  those  usurpations  and  spoliations  which,  if  re- 
sisted, involved  war,  and  if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a 
vital  principle  of  our  national  independence."  What 
should  now  be  done,  he  referred,  in  his  usual  phraseol- 
ogy, to  "  the  wisdom  of  Congress"  —  a  wisdom  which, 
during  his  administration,  never  failed  of  a  fatherly  guid- 
ance on  his  part,  more  or  less  open. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment,  Chittenden,  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  forward  in  the  House  a  resolution  that 
the  embargo  acts  ought  to  be  repealed,  which,  after  some 
little  opposition,  was  made  the  order  for  an  early  day. 
Eppes,  Jefferson's  son-in-law,  objected  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  embargo,  unless  some  substitute  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  referred 
to  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole,  he  proposed  as  that 
substitute  a  total  mercantile  non-intercourse  with  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Several  other  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  referred :  one,  for  opening  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies ;  another,  by  Macon,  to  continue  the  em- 
bargo, and  to  make  it  more  stringent ;  also  to  exclude  all 
British  and  French  merchandise,  and  French  and  Brit- 
ish vessels,  armed  or  unarmed.  Debate,  however,  was 
staved  off  to  await  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  of  which  Campbell  was  chairman,  and 
to  which  had  been  referred  that  part  of  the  president's 
message  relating  to  the  embargo. 
Nov.  21.       That  report,  drawn  up,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  com- 
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bined   talent  of  the   president  and   his    official  advisers  chaptek 

xxi. 
— though  Madison's  hand  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  it — 

was  received  as  a  semi-official  presentation  of  the  views  1808. 
and  the  case  of  the  administration.  It  began  by  deny- 
ing that  the  United  States  had  so  far  acquiesced  in  the 
aggressions  of  either  belligerent  as  to  afford  any  pre- 
tense to  the  other  for  retaliating  upon  them,  even  ad- 
mitting, what  was  by  no  means  conceded,  that  submis- 
sion to  the  aggressions  of  one  belligerent  could  justify 
aggressions  by  the  other.  The  Berlin  decree  (so  far  as 
related  to  its  enforcement  against  American  property), 
and  the  British  orders  in  council  of  November,  1807, 
were  represented  as  cotemporaneous  aggressions,  equal- 
ly unprovoked  and  equally  indefensible,  and  such  as 
would  have  justified  immediate  hostilities  against  both 
nations.  So  far  as  respected  the  future,  the  committee 
could  see  no  choice  except  a  continuance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  suspension  of  commerce  ;  abject  and 
degrading  submission  ;  or  war  with  both  nations.  War 
with  one  of  the  belligerents  only  would  be  submission 
to  the  will  and  edicts  of  the  other.  A  general  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  without  arming,  would  be  submission  to 
both.  A  general  repeal,  with  arming  of  our  merchant 
vessels,  as  had  been  proposed,  would  be  a  war  of  the 
worst  kind,  exposing  us  to  be  plundered  without  the  op- 
portunity to  retaliate.  A  partial  repeal  would,  in  the 
existing  situation  of  Europe,  be,  in  fact,  submission  to 
Great  Britain  and  war  with  France.  To  open  our  ports 
at  all  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  indirect  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  while  she  would  have  the  means  of  pre- 
venting any  trade  with  France  except  upon  her  own 
terms.  Such  an  exclusive  trade  with  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents would,  according  to  the  report,  be  war  with  the 
other. 

VI.— G 
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committee  conceded,  submission  of  the  most  degrading 

1808.  kind "a  withdrawal  from  the  contest,  and  abandoning 

our  indisputable  right  to  navigate  the  ocean."  But  a 
temporary  suspension,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  belliger- 
ents to  cease  their  injustice,  was,  so  the  committee  ar- 
gued, resistance,  and,  as  such,  they  recommended  persist- 
ence in  it.  After  all,  the  real  means  of  resistance  was 
war ;  but  if  war  were  made  at  all,  we  must  make  it,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  against  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  on  the  globe,  the  principal  reason  for  not  resort- 
ing to  it  at  once.  The  two  bugbears  of  abject  submis- 
sion on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  war,  at  the  same 
time,  with  both  France  and  Great  Britain,  were  thus 
theatrically  brought  in,  from  opposite  directions,  to  fright- 
en Congress  and  the  people  into  acquiescence  in  the  em- 
bargo. 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  report  on  the 
score  of  rhetoric  and  ingenuity,  its  pretensions  to  practi- 
cal good  sense  were  exceedingly  small.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  likely  to  stimulate  to  a  foolish  course  of  conduct 
than  to  stigmatize  as  mean,  abject,  and  degrading  the 
temporary  submission  to  a  superior  force  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  nobody  in  reason  could  advise  resistance  to  it  ? 
To  yield  to  invincible  necessity,  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
day  of  one's  strength,  may  be  disagreeable,  but  is  not 
mean  nor  degrading.  Since  the  United  States  had  no 
present  ability — partly  through  the  hostility  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  partisans  to  a  naval  establishment — 
to  protect  their  commerce  from  encroachment,  was  it  bet- 
ter to  abandon  trade  altogether  (which  must  be  the  re- 
sult whether  of  embargo  or  war),  or  to  continue  to  se- 
cure such  a  profitable  share  of  it  as  circumstances  would 
still  allow,  protesting  all  the  while  against  the  encroach- 
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ments  of  the  belligerents,  and  waiting  for  the  first  favor-  chapter 
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able  opportunity  to  shake  them  off,  or  to  retaliate  with 

effect?  1808. 

Equally  unfounded  was  the  assumption  that  a  forci- 
ble resistance  to  the  objectionable  decrees  and  orders 
must  lead  to  war  with  both  belligerents  at  once.  The 
arming  and  associating,  by  public  authority,  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States  for  such  resistance, 
would  have  imposed,  at  least  upon  Great  Britain,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  repealing  her  orders  so  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  by  taking  away  the  very 
basis  on  which  ostensibly  they  rested.  Apart  from  this, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  choos- 
ing from  two  nations  equally  obnoxious  that  enemy  with 
whom  she  could  contend  with  the  least  danger  and  the 
greatest  advantage,  reserving  to  some  more  favorable 
season  the- settlement  of  accounts  with  the  other  ?  These, 
however,  were  considerations  which  pointed  to  co-opera- 
tion with  Great  Britain  and  hostilities  with  France — 
things  utterly  abhorrent  to  Jefferson  and  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  very  day  that  Campbell's  report 
was  made  to  the  House,  a  debate  commenced  on  3  reso- 
lution offered  by  Hillhouse  for  repealing  the  embargo. 
The  repeal  was  urged  with  great  earnestness  by  Hill- 
house  himself,  who  made  three  speeches  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  ;  by  Lloyd,  the  new  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  his  colleague  Pickering,  both  of  whom  spoke 
twice,  and  by  White,  of  Delaware.  The  embargo  was 
defended  by  Smith,  of  Maryland  ;  by  Moore  and  Giles, 
the  two  Virginia  senators  ;  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  of  New 
York  ;  by  Pope,  of  Kentucky  ;  by  Anderson,  of  Tennes- 
see ;  and  by  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  party  conformity.      After  a  ten  days'  debate, 
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ard,  one  of  the  Federal  senators,  was  absent ;  but  his 
1808.  place  was  supplied  by  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
Dec.  2.  conformed  to  the  late  change  in  that  state  by  voting 

with  the  Federalists. 
Nov.  28.  The  discussion  in  the  House  began  a  week  later,  led 
off  by  Campbell,  who  added  nothing  to  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  report.  Mumford,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  followed,  though  willing  to  agree  to  non-in- 
tercourse with  the  belligerents  who  were  trampling  on 
our  rights,  could  see  no  good  reason  for  cutting  ourselves 
off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  instanced,  espe- 
cially, the  Spanish  colonies,  as  opening  a  new  and  wide 
field  to  commercial  enterprise. 

Quincy,  who  took  the  lead  for  the  Federalists,  char- 
acterized as  "  mere  madness"  the  idea  which  gentlemen 
seemed  to  entertain  that  they  could  enforce  the  embargo 
for  an  indefinite  period — three  years,  a  year,  half  a  year 
longer.  "  Commerce  was  the  chosen  pursuit  of  New  En- 
gland. Her  inhabitants  had  submitted  with  extreme  re- 
luctance  to  its  temporary  suspension  ;  to  its  continued 
indefinite  suspension  they  never  would  submit.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  undertake  to  stop  the  rivers  from  run- 
ning into  the  sea,  as  to  keep  the  people  of  New  England 
from  the  ocean.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a-.iy  such  law.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
courts  had  already  settled  that  question.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  decide  a  question  before  a  court  of  law,  and  an- 
other to  decide  it  before  the  people.  He  did  not  threaten 
insurrection,  but  there  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  obstacles  not  to  be  overcome.  Where 
there  is  nothing  but  your  law  to  stand  between  a  man 
and  bankruptcy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rapid  fortune  on 
the  other,  the  temptation  was  too  powerful  to  be  with- 
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stood.     It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  patriotism  chapter 

and  quiet  submission  of  the  people  in  the  interior.     They 

could  not  help  submitting.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  1808. 
break  the  embargo.  But  those  whose  ships  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  loaded  with  produce,  with  the  alternative  be- 
fore them  of  total  ruin  or  a  rich  market,  were  in  a  total- 
ly different  situation.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  denounce 
such  violators  of  the  embargo ;  they  could  not,  for  any 
length  of  time,  be  identified  with  common  smugglers." 

The  debate,  thus  warmly  began,  vehement  and  excited, 
desultory,  confused,  and  full  of  repetitions,  was  kept  up 
for  eighteen  days.  The  following  passages  from  the 
speech  of  Troup,  a  young  and  new  member  from  Geor- 
gia, afterward  conspicuous  in  the  politics  of  that  state, 
and  not  always  distinguished  for  obedience  to  Federal  au- 
thority, will  serve  to  show,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  views 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  and  Western  members. 
"I  know  this  measure  of  embargo  has  been  loudly  con- 
demned, but  only  by  men  who  propose  to  reseat  them- 
selves in  power  by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  community.  In  one  part  of  the  country  this  ap- 
peal has  been  made  with  effect.  The  avaricious  have 
been  corrupted ;  the  ignorant  have  been  duped.  In  all 
countries  there  are  the  avaricious  and  the  ignorant,  and 
their  passions  have  been  wielded  with  success  by  the  anti- 
embargo  men.  The  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
a  great  commerce  might  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  or- 
ders and  decrees,  when,  in  fact,  no  commerce  could  be 
carried  on  without  compromiting  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  commerce  could  be 
carried  on  in  peace,  when,  in  fact,  no  commerce  could  be 
carried  on  without  tending  directly  to  war.  The  em- 
bargo is  said  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  commerce,  when 
its  great  object  is,  in  fact,  to  protect  it. 
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'  mies  of  the  embargo  out  of  doors  have  been  deluding  and 
1808.  corrupting  the  people,  and  is  it  to  such  men  that  we  are 
to  turn  a  respectful  and  deferential  ear  ?  The  merest 
Shylocks  !  Men  who  cry  out,  Away  with  your  honor, 
your  independence,  your  neutrality  !  all  stuff!  Give  us 
gold.  British  merchants,  British  agents,  and  malcon- 
tent Americans  ;  the  depraved  of  the  cities,  the  ignorant 
of  the  country  ;  men  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honor 
and  independence  of  the  nation  for  a  little  trade  in  cod- 
fish and  potash. 

"  If  we  are  thus  degenerated,  if  we  are  thus  fallen  in 
thirty  short  years,  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  your  repub- 
lican system  of  government.  Will  posterity  believe  that 
this  very  people,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  unanimously  of- 
fered up  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
dependence, are  now  prepared  to  sacrifice  that  very  inde- 
pendence to  their  avarice  ?  Will  posterity  believe  that 
this  same  people  forgot,  in  one  short  year,  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  were  ready  to  shake  hands  with  the 
murderers  and  robbers  of  their  countrymen  ?  For  my- 
self, I  will  not  assent  to  such  a  base  barter  of  honor  for 
gold.  If  it  has  come  to  this — if  we  can  not,  for  a  year 
or  two,  endure  the  privations  incident  to  a  measure  of 
embargo — if,  notwithstanding  the  most  imperious  calls 
of  honor  and  duty,  we  can  not  exist  without  the  luxuries 
of  life,  we  are  unworthy  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ;  we 
have  lost  our  virtue,  and  are  ripe  for  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bonapartes,  or  some  other  ;  and  whether  you  are  con- 
quered by  France  into  miserable  servitude,  or  corrupted 
to  sell  your  country  to  England,  is  not  worth  a  moment's 
reflection.      This  accursed  avarice  will  ruin  you  ! 

"  We  have  done  every  thing  for  commerce.  We  have 
negotiated  for  it ;   we   have  jeoparded  the  peace  of  the 
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country  for  it ;   we  have  passed  an  embargo  to  protect  it  chapter 
— and  commerce  is  now  the  first  to  abandon  us  !  


"  Suppose  the  embargo  raised — none  would  trade  but  1808. 
men  of  bankrupt  character  and  desperate  fortunes.  Per- 
mission to  arm  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
And  do  you  think  we  are  ready  to  plunge  headlong  into 
a  ruinous  war,  naked  and  unarmed,  to  gratify  a  few 
bankrupt  commercial  speculators  ?  The  embargo  would 
already  have  had  its  effect  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
but  for  the  anti-embargo  men  of  Massachusetts.  Let 
them  co-operate  to  make  it  effectual,  and  they  will  soon 
find  that  all  the  great  commercial  politicians,  from  An- 
derson downward,  have  not  been  mistaken  in  their  opin- 
ion that  this  country  can  vitally  affect  by  an  embargo 
system  the  colonial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  En- 
gland." 

To  Troup's  charge — brought  forward  also  by  Giles 
in  the  Senate — that  the  excitement  in  New  England 
against  the  embargo  was  merely  the  work  of  demagogues 
anxious  to  reinstate  themselves  in  power,  Pickering  made 
the  following  reply  :  "Of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  none  stand  more  aloof  from,  none  more  detest  the 
character  of  demagogues,  than  those  to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman referred.  I  know  well  the  men  who  reprobate 
the  embargo — who  in  conversation  and  in  newspapers  ex- 
press their  sentiments  about  it,  or  who  patronize  those 
who  do.  They  are  not  seeking  for  office.  Many  of 
them  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  best  office  in 
the  president's  gift.  They  seek  to  save  their  country 
from  the  effect  of  measures,  in  their  view  alike  ruinous 
and  disgraceful.  They  are  men  whose  age,  whose  expe- 
rience, whose  knowledge,  whose  wisdom,  and  whose  vir- 
tue place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  citizens.  Among 
them  was  the  immortal  Ames,  than  whom  a  purer  spirit 
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hold  a  pen  ;   he  died  on  the  late  anniversary  morning  of 

1808.  the  nation's  birth-day,  with  the  prayer  on  his  lips,  God 
save  my  country  !" 

The  pretense  of  the  necessity  of  the  embargo  to  pro- 
tect ships  and  seamen  from  inevitable  capture  was  abun- 
dantly refuted,  among  other  things,  by  the  safe  return, 
with  valuable  cargoes,  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  some 
six  hundred  ships,  suffered  to  sail  in  ballast  under  special 
licenses  from  the  president.  The  insurance  offices  were 
willing,  for  a  premium  of  less  than  five  per  cent.,  to  as- 
sume the  entire  risk  of  the  capture  of  American  vessels 
under  the  French  decrees,  so  long  as  they  kept  out  of 
French  ports.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  with 
the  view  of  concentrating  indignation  upon  the  British 
orders,  it  was  freely  admitted  that  the  French  decrees, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  blockade  of  the  British  islands, 
were  but  mere  empty  threats.  There  remained  then 
open  to  American  ships,  at  no  risk  not  to  be  guarded 
against  at  what  was  then  considered  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, the  whole  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  the  newly-opened  ports  of  Brazil  and 
Spanish  America,  the  natural  outlets  for  at  least  four 
fifths  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States ;  a  commerce 
untainted  by  any  payment  of  tribute,  so  loudly  exclaim- 
ed against ;  as  extensive,  probably,  and  certainly  quite 
as  lucrative,  as  any  the  country  could  hope  to  enjoy  after 
the  restoration  of  a  general  peace.  The  absurdity  of  un- 
dertaking to  protect  commerce  by  an  embargo  was  fully 
exposed.  Of  what  value  was  produce  stored  up  to  per- 
ish for  want  of  a  market?  Ships  might  as  well  be  cap- 
tured as  to  rot  at  the  wharves.  The  merchants,  not  the 
government,  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  risk,  and  their 
light  estimate  of  it  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
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hope  and  expectation  of  a  speedy  repeal,  or,  otherwise,  chapter 

of  some  opportunity  to  evade  the  embargo,  hundreds  of 

vessels  lay  loaded  in  the  harbors,  with  their  sails  bent,  1808. 
riding  at  single  anchor,  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Already,  as  was  calculated,  the  suspension  of  exports 
had  imposed  a  loss  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  principal- 
ly on  the  maritime  interest.  As  a  means  of  diplomatic 
coercion,  its  failure  had  been  complete.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  such  ruinous  sacrifices  would  be  much 
longer  patiently  submitted  to. 

Nor  did  the  origin  of  the  measure  pass  without  criti- 
cism. Pickering,  Quincy,  and  others,  ascribed  it  anew 
to  French  influence  operating  on  the  executive,  and, 
through  the  executive,  on  Congress.  According  to  them, 
its  aim  was  to  co-operate  with  Bonaparte  in  breaking 
down  British  commerce  ;  a  charge  which  Eppes,  Jeffer- 
son's son-in-law,  seemed  rather  to  confirm  than  to  an- 
swer, by  vehemently  denouncing,  as  Tories  and  traitors, 
Pickering  and  every  body  else  who  could  see  any  sort  of 
excuse  or  apology  for  any  part  of  the  recent  conduct  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Randolph  delivered  two 
or  three  of  his  most  effective  speeches,  full  of  bitter  and 
cutting  sarcasm.  Lyon  and  Sloan,  perhaps  the  two 
members  on  the  floor  the  best  entitled,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  the  designation  of  Democrats,  late  bitter  op- 
ponents of  Randolph  as  well  as  of  the  Federalists,  now 
also  appeared  combating  effectively  on  the  same  side. 
But  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  party  pride 
and  party  discipline  were  far  more  efficacious  than  argu- 
ment or  ridicule.  A  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  was  forced  by  a  night  session.  In  the  House  a 
vote  was  obtained  (the  previous  question  not  being  then 
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chapter  in  use)  by  sitting  all  Saturday  night,  and  trespassing, 

indeed,  considerably  upon  the  Sunday.     Under  this  press- 

1808.  ure,  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 

Dec.  17.  tions  were  carried,  84  to  30 — a  majority  stronger  than 

that  which  had  passed  the  original  Embargo  Act. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  declared  that  the  United 
States  could  not,  without  a  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  hon- 
or, and  independence,  submit  to  the  late  edicts  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  second  recommended  to  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  third  proposed  to 
add  to  the  embargo  the  total  exclusion  from  the  United 
States  of  the  products  and  the  vessels,  whether  public  or 
private,  of  the  aggressing  nations  and  their  dependencies. 
The  necessary  effect  of  the  embargo  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  government  had  been  looked  forward  to 
as  one  means  of  forcing  its  repeal.  But  as  yet  that  ef- 
fect was  not  seriously  felt.  The  large  surplus  on  hand 
when  the  embargo  was  enacted,  of  seventeen  millions, 
more  than  a  year's  entire  expenses,  had  no  doubt  encour- 
aged to  so  bold  a  step.  Importations  having  been  still 
allowed,  with  the  view  of  getting  home  American  prop- 
erty abroad,  a  revenue  from  that  source  had  continued 
to  be  realized.  According  to  Gallatin's  financial  report, 
the  new  year  would  commence  with  money  and  bonds  on 
hand  to  the  still  large  amount  of  sixteen  millions.  This, 
however,  must  constitute  the  fund  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  year — according  to  the  present  rate,  thirteen  mill- 
ions, including  eight  millions  for  the  interest  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  public  debt.  Should  the  proposal  for 
putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defense  be  carried  into 
execution,  even  this  surplus  might  be  absorbed.  Nor 
could  any  considerable  additional  income  be  hoped  from 
commerce  so  long  as  the  embargo  remained  in  force,  es- 
pecially if  the  proposed  non-importation  from  France  and 
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Great  Britain  were  added  to  it.     But  if  thoughts  of  war  chapter 
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and  preparation  for  it  were  given  up,  a  loan  of  five  mill- L 

ions  might  suffice  to  carry  the  nation  through  still  a  sec-  1808. 
ond  year,  paying  the  current  expenses  and  the  interest, 
but  omitting  any  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt. 

By  way  of  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  Federalists 
that  the  country  was  threatened  with  direct  taxation  at 
a  time  when  the  sources  of  its  wealth  were  rapidly  dry- 
ing up,  Gallatin  reproduced  a  flattering  but  most  delu- 
sive suggestion  contained  in  his  annual  report  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Since  the  geographical  situation  and  set- 
tled policy  of  the  United  States  made  it  quite  improba- 
ble that  they  would  be  involved  in  frequent  wars,  it 
might  be  expected,  so  he  argued,  that  a  revenue  derived 
solely  from  duties  on  imports,  even  though  liable  to  dim- 
inution during  war,  would  yet  amply  suffice  to  pay  off, 
during  long  intervals  of  peace,  the  expenses  of  such  wars 
as  might  be  undertaken.  Should  the  United  States  be- 
come involved  in  war  both  with  France  and  Britain,  no 
internal  taxes  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  nor  any 
other  financial  expedient  beyond  borrowing  money  and 
doubling  the  duties  on  imports.  In  broaching  this 
scheme  of  finance,  Gallatin  seems  quite  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  what  capitalists  look  to  is  not  so  much  the  prob- 
able ability  of  the  borrower  to  refund  the  principal  at 
the  expiration  of  some  long  and  indefinite  period,  as  the 
means  at  his  command  for  meeting  the  interest  from 
year  to  year,  and  especially  for  the  years  immediately  at 
hand  ;  a  thing  which  no  individual  and  no  nation  can  do 
without  some  fixed  revenue  independent  of  loans.  The 
bitter  fruits  of  this  deceptive  scheme  of  financial  policy, 
not  very  creditable  to  one  who  claimed  to  compete  as  a 
financier  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  will  hereafter  most 
abundantly  appear. 
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chapter       To  the  support  so  decidedly  given  to  the  embargo  by 
both    houses  of  Congress,  were  added  resolutions  in  its 

1808.  favor  from  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Old  Gov- 
ernor M'Kean,  in  handing  over  the  state  administration 
to  his  successor,  had  been  very  emphatic  in  his  approval 
of  it.  Like  resolutions  came  even  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, where,  however,  the  result  of  the  late  election  had 
served  to  show  that  the  Democratic  Legislature  no  long- 
er spoke  the  sense  of  the  state. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  thus  sustained,  noth- 
ing seemed  to  remain  except  to  provide  for  its  more  thor- 
ough enforcement.  All  the  former  supplements  to  the 
embargo  had  proved  insufficient.  The  fall  of  snow  hav- 
ing facilitated  the  land  communication  with  Canada,  a 
vast  transportation  of  all  sorts  of  produce  was  going  on 
across  the  frontier.  In  the  sea-ports,  also,  as  the  bare- 
ness of  foreign  markets  increased  the  temptation,  the  em- 
bargo was,  day  by  day,  more  artfully  evaded  or  more 
openly  defied.  Such  evasions  and  defiances,  as  appear- 
ed from  a  return  laid  before  Congress,  were  occurring  in 
every  collection  district  of  any  importance. 

The  House  had  already  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
employment  of  twelve  additional  revenue  cutters.  The 
Senate  had  passed  another  to  tit  out  for  service  all  the 
ships  of  war  and  gun-boats.  But  the  first  measure  in 
which  both  houses  concurred  was  an  act  "  more  effect- 
ually to  enforce  the  embargo,"  drawn  by  Giles  in  ac- 
cordance with  Gallatin's  suggestions  in  a  report  on  eva- 

1809.  sions  of  the  law,  and,  after  some  very  sharp  debates, 
Jan.  9.   force(i  through  the  House  in  a  midnight  session. 

Under  this  new  Enforcing  Act,  as  it  was  called,  the 
loading  upon  any  vessel,  boat,  or  vehicle  of  any  kind,  of 
any  goods  or  specie,  with  intent  to  transport  them  out  of 
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the  United  States,  or  to  put  them  on  board  any  foreign  chapter 
vessel,  or  to  evade  the  embargo  in  any  way,  was  to  work 
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a  forfeiture  of  the  ship,  boat,  or  vehicle,  and  contents,  1809. 
besides  subjecting  the  parties  concerned  to  a  fine  of  four 
times  the  value,  one  half  to  the  informer.  Collectors 
were  authorized  and  required  to  seize  all  goods  so  laden, 
and  "  apparently  on  their  way"  to  the  territory  of  any 
foreign  power,  and  to  detain  them  till  bonds  were  given 
for  their  delivery  in  some  part  of  the  United  States  not 
adjacent  to  any  foreign  territory.  No  boat  or  vessel  of 
any  sort  was  to  be  laden  with  any  kind  of  goods  except 
under  the  actual  inspection  of  a  revenue  officer,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  collector  of  the 
port,  specifying  every  article  of  the  cargo  ;  nor  unless  a 
bond  had  first  been  given  in  six  times  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  that  the  vessel  should  not  leave  without 
a  clearance,  nor  proceed  to  a  foreign  port,  but  should  re- 
land  her  cargo  within  the  United  States.  Even  though 
all  these  preliminaries  had  been  complied  with,  collectors 
might  still  refuse  permission  to  load  whenever  they  sus- 
pected an  intention  to  violate  the  embargo,  or  whenever 
instructed  to  do  so  by  the  president — a  provision  inserted 
to  guard  against  such  decisions  as  that  of  Johnson  in  the 
case  of  the  rice  vessels.  Similar  bonds  were  also  required 
from  all  vessels  loaded  and  fitted  for  sea  previous  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  non-compliance  within  ten  days  to 
work  a  forfeiture  ;  the  collectors  to  take  possession  in  the 
mean  time,  and,  even  after  bonds  had  been  given,  to  re- 
quire, on  suspicion  of  an  intention  to  violate  the  embar- 
go, a  discharge  of  the  cargoes.  In  this  business,  and  also 
in  granting  or  refusing  permission  to  take  cargoes  on 
board,  the  collectors  were  to  act  under  such  instructions 
as  the  president  might  give  from  time  to  time,  which  in- 
structions were  to  serve  as  their  complete  justification. 
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"  acts,  the  president  was  authorized  to  employ  the  land 
1809.  and  naval  forces  and  the  militia,  and  also  to  hire  and 
arm  for  that  purpose  thirty  additional  cruisers — a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  Democratic  fishermen  of  Marblehead 
were  anxious  to  find  employment  for  their  now  useless 
fishing  craft. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  despotic  powers  over  trade,  both 
internal  and  external,  conferred  by  this  act — the  most  ar- 
bitrary piece  of  legislation  which  our  national  history  ex- 
hibits— Jefferson  forthwith  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  calling  upon  them  to  de- 
tach portions  of  militia  for  the  special  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  embargo,  and  to  assign  to  each  collector  some  mi- 
litia officer  on  whom  he  might  call  at  any  time  for  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  very  character  of  this  act  became  a  new  argu- 
ment with  the  opponents  of  the  embargo  against  a  meas- 
ure, the  impolicy  of  which  was  made  more  glaring  by 
the  sort  of  means  found  necessary  to  enforce  it.  What- 
ever the  subject  of  debate  might  be,  the  embargo  ques- 
tion was  sure  to  come  up.  The  Southern  members  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  the  violence  of  New  En- 
gland, which  they  contrasted  with  the  quiet  and  patri- 
otic submission  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  But, 
except  in  a  few  scattered  sea-port  towns,  where  the  op- 
position, if  not  so  bold  and  active  as  in  New  England, 
was  not  less  hearty  and  sincere,  the  effects  of  that  meas- 
ure were  as  yet  felt  throughout  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States  only  in  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  and  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  imported  articles ;  both,  as  yet,  a  good  deal 
limited,  from  the  uncertainty  how  long  the  embargo 
would  continue.  Fluctuation  of  prices  was  no  new 
thing,  and  who  could  say  that  an  equal  effect  might  not 
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though  no  embargo  had  been  laid  ?     This  line  of  argu- 

mcnt  was  much  resorted  to  by  all  the  zealous  embargo  1809. 
politicians.  New  demands  for  labor  had  even  sprung 
up,  by  the  establishment  of  various  manufactures  for  the 
supply  of  domestic  wants  ;  the  farmers  continued  to  sow 
and  to  reap  in  hopes  of  better  times ;  while  the  planters 
stored  their  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  supposed  themselves 
to  have  lost  nothing.  They  suffered,  as  yet,  only  some 
little  curtailment  of  imported  luxuries,  and  that  not  for 
want  of  supply — for  importations  from  abroad  had  con- 
tinued to  go  on — but  rather  from  diminution  of  their 
means  of  purchase. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  maritime 
and  most  populous  section  of  New  England.  In  a  sin- 
gle moment,  without  warning  or  indemnity,  multitudes 
had  been  cut  off  from  their  accustomed  occupations  and 
ordinary  means  of  livelihood,  reduced  to  a  forced  and 
helpless  idleness  more  painful  even  than  the  loss  of  in- 
come— an  infliction  as  useless  and  unavailing  to  the 
country  as  it  had  proved  cruel  in  its  operation  upon  the 
individual  sufferers.  To  consider  themselves  as  martyrs 
for  the  common  good  might  have  inspired  a  spirit  of  en- 
durance ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  part  of  patriotism 
quietly  to  submit  to  idleness  and  starvation  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  experimental  politicians,  whose  judgment  they  de- 
spised, and  of  the  rectitude  of  whose  intentions  they  were 
by  no  means  confident — the  suspicion  prevailing  very 
widely  that  the  administration  were  acting  in  this  mat- 
ter as  the  mere  tools  of  France.  The  intrepid  seamen, 
the  adventurous  and  sagacious  merchants,  whose  enter- 
prise, in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  had  carried  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  to  every  corner  of  the  globe ;  the 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  constant  belligerent  interrup- 
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second  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  with  a  prospect 
1809.  of  soon  becoming  the  first — as  they  paced  with  melan- 
choly steps  the  late  busy  streets,  in  which  grass  was  be- 
ginning to  grow,  and  saw  their  good  ships,  made  to  trav- 
erse the  ocean,  gloomily  rotting  at  the  wharves,  cursed 
with  vehement  and  bitter  emphasis  the  stubborn  folly 
of  a  pusillanimous  government,  which  refused  to  the 
merchant  and  the  sailor  even  the  poor  boon  of  taking 
their  own  risks  and  defending  themselves ;  at  the  same 
time  pompously  pretending  that  this  timid  if  not  treach- 
erous abandonment  of  the  ocean  was  a  dignified  mainte- 
nance of  maritime  rights  ! 

As  if  the  spirit  of '76  had  consisted  only  in  implacable 
hatred  of  Great  Britain,  and  intense  sensibility  to  Brit- 
ish insolence  or  extortion,  the  supporters  of  the  embargo 
had  anxiously  evoked  its  reappearance  in  New  England. 
That  invocation  was  not  in  vain.  But  the  spirit  of  '76 
was  understood  in  New  England  to  mean  opposition  to 
tyranny  and  oppression,  under  whatever  disguise,  and 
from  whatever  quarter.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  how- 
ever unwise  and  disastrous,  the  embargo,  though  much 
evaded,  had  been  generally  submitted  to.  As  a  perma- 
nent policy,  and  that  was  the  character  now  placed  upon 
it,  it  was  utterly  intolerable.  The  British  orders  in 
council,  though  felt  as  oppressive,  seemed  generous  in 
comparison.  They  still  left  open  an  ample  field  for  mar- 
itime enterprise  and  industry  ;  while,  by  the  new  en- 
forcing act,  even  the  small  remnant  of  domestic  and  in- 
land traffic  seemed  threatened  with  total  destruction. 
Not  a  boat  could  be  loaded  except  under  inspection  of  a 
revenue  officer,  according  to  a  manifest  previously  fur- 
nished, heavy  bonds  having  been  given,  and  under  a  col- 
lector's permit,  which  he  might  grant  or  refuse,  according 
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to  his  good  judgment — in  fact,  his  fancy,  partiality,  or  chapter 

caprice.      Not  a  baggage- wagon  but  might  be  seized  on 

the  charge  of  any  informer,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  1809. 
half  the  goods,  besides  a  fine  of  four  times  their  value, 
to  be  levied  on  the  owner,  and  shared  between  the  in- 
former and  the  government.  What  room  for  favoritism, 
corruption,  and  infinite  abuses,  ten  times  worse  than 
those  of  the  flour  orders' ! 

The  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate foreign  trade,  and  that,  also,  between  the  states, 
and  to  lay  embargoes.  The  constitutional  questions  had. 
as  we  have  seen,  already  been  raised,  whether  a  power 
to  regulate  included  also  a  power  to  destroy,  and  whether 
the  word  embargo  did  not  imply  a  temporary  and  limit- 
ed, not  an  indefinite  suspension  of  commerce.  The  new 
Enforcing  Act  raised  another  question  still.  That  act  in- 
cluded under  its  restrictions  even  the  trade  from  town  to 
town  within  the  same  state.  Where  was  the  constitu- 
tional warrant  for  that  ?  How  would  it  be  possible,  un- 
der such  embarrassing  regulations,  to  carry  on  even  the 
pettiest  internal  traffic  ? 

Already,  before  the  passage  of  the  Enforcing  Act,  pub- 
lic meetings  began  to  be  held  in  the  mercantile  towns  of 
New  England,  to  protest  against  it.  Similar  meetings 
were  also  held  in  Albany  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  leading  Federal  newspapers  in  Boston  announced  its 
passage  with  mourning  columns,  and  with  the  motto, 
"Liberty  is  dead  !"  General  Lincoln,  the  collector,  now 
very  old  and  infirm,  resigned  his  office,  as  did  also  the 
deputy  collector,  rather  than  undertake  to  enforce  an  act 
so  unpopular.  Other  custom-house  officers  at  other  ports 
followed  their  example.  The  merchants,  indeed,  totally 
denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  gave  fair  warn- 
ing that,  for  every  seizure  of  their  property  under  it, 
VI.— H 
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,  cedure,  as  it  might  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  officers  to 
1809.  procure  bail,  likely  to  end  in  their  committal  to  prison. 
Jan.  24.  A  Boston  town-meeting,  regularly  called,  after  a  warm 
struggle  between  the  opposers  of  the  embargo  and  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  in  which  the  latter  were 
completely  beaten,  agreed  upon  a  strong  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  about  to  meet,  denouncing  the  Enforcing  Act 
as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  This  meeting  resolv- 
ed "  not  voluntarily  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  that  all  who  should  do  so  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  enemies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
enemies  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people." 

Governor  Sullivan  having  died  a  few  weeks  before, 
the  executive  administration  had  devolved  on  Lieutenant- 
governor  Lincoln,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  and  always  a  devoted  partisan  of  Jefferson's.  He 
stated,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  General  Court,  that 
New  England  had  been  represented  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress— he  hoped  altogether  without  reason — as  "  distract- 
ed with  divisions,  prepared  for  opposition  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  law,  and  ripening  for  a  secession  from  the  Un- 
ion." Dwelling  with  an  unction  worthy  of  Hutchinson, 
though  more  mild  and  deprecatory  in  his  tone,  as  he  was 
less  able  in  his  argumentation,  upon  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  law,  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  and  the  necessity 
for  harmonious  co-operation  at  the  present  crisis,  he  de- 
manded of  the  Legislature  to  calm  down  the  existing  ex- 
citement. While  under  debate,  measures  were  fit  sub- 
jects for  discussion ;  once  adopted,  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to,  or  the  government  would  be  overturned  and 
the  people  ruined.  He  delicately  censured  the  late  pub- 
lic meetings  ;   intimated  an  opinion,  as  Sullivan  had  done 
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xxi. 
centiousness  of  the  press  might  be  desirable  ;   and  invited 

a  rally  of  public  opinion  in  support  of  a  national  admin-  1809. 
istration  which  had  nothing  to  dread  but  the  falsehoods 
and  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  came  up  was  the  report 
of  a  committee,  appointed  at  a  former  session,  of  which  Jan.  28. 
Gore  was  chairman.  It  was  denied,  in  this  report,  that 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  neutrals  afforded 
any  ground  for  the  Berlin  decree,  which  was,  in  fact, 
but  the  revival  of  a  like  decree  issued  by  the  French 
Directory  in  1798.  President  Adams  had  pronounced 
that  decree  an  unequivocal  act  of  war.  It  had  been  re- 
taliated by  the  renunciation  of  the  French  treaties  ;  by 
a  prohibition  of  commercial  intercourse  with  France  ; 
and  by  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of 
American  commerce.  Had  the  Berlin  decree  been  met 
in  the  same  way,  the  English  orders  would  never  have 
been  issued,  nor  would  commerce  have  encountered  its 
present  embarrassments.  "If,  then,"  the  report  contin- 
ued, » these  evils  might  have  been  avoided  by  imitating 
the  example  of  1798,  may  they  not  yet  be  removed  by 
retracing  the  erroneous  steps  which  have  been  taken,  and 
by  adopting  now  those  measures  which  proved  so  effica- 
cious then  ?  Let  Congress  repeal  the  embargo,  annul 
the  convention  with  France,  forbid  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Frenoh  dominions,  arm  our  public  and 
private  ships,  and  unfurl  the  republican  banner  against 
the  imperial  standard.  This  done,  the  English  orders 
would  cease  to  operate.  We  should  hear  no  more  of  the 
unparalleled  folly  of  contending  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ;  our  trade  to  every  re- 
gion of  the  globe,  except  France  and  her  dependencies, 
would  again  recover  and  flourish  ;  our  agriculture  would 
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in  hand  with  the  general  prosperity,  the  revenue  would 
1809.  once  more  exceed  the  expenditures."      This  report,  after 
Feb.  3.   a  very  warm  discussion,  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  195 
to  127. 

The  answers  of  the   two  Houses,  no  less  than  the 
lieutenant  governor's  speech,  smacked  very  strongly  of 
Hutchinsonian  times.     Care  was  taken  explicitly  to  dis- 
avow any  disposition  to  separate  from  the  Union,  or  in- 
tention to  encourage  resistance  to  the  laws.     At  the  same 
time,  it  was  pretty  plainly  intimated  that  the  embargo 
and  its   supplements  were  not  laws.      "  The  people  of 
New  England,"  said  the  Senate,  "  perfectly  understand 
the  distinction  between  the  Constitution  and  the  admin- 
istration.     They  are  as  sincerely  attached  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  any  portion  of  the  United  States.      They 
may  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  they  have 
no  intention  of  abandoning  the  Union."      Adherence  to 
the  Union  did  not,  however,  require  even  passive  obedi- 
ence to  unconstitutional  and  ruinous  stretches  of  power. 
"On  such  occasions,  passive  obedience  would,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  be  a  breach  of  their  allegiance,  and,  on  our 
part,  treachery  and  perjury.      The  people  have  not  sent 
us  here  to  surrender  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  and 
defend  them  ;   and  we  have  no  authority  to  dispense  with 
the  duties  thus  solemnly  imposed." 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  session,  a  great  mass  of 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House  from  various 
Feb.  2.  town-meetings.  Upon  these  petitions  a  report  was  made, 
concluding  with  a  series  of  resolutions  (in  which  the 
Senate  concurred)  pronouncing  the  late  Enforcing  Act  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  "unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconsti- 
tutional, and  not  legally  binding  ;"  recommending,  how- 
ever, to  parties  aggrieved  by  it,  "to  abstain  from  forcible 
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resistance,  and  to  apply  for  remedy  in  a  peaceful  manner  chapter 

XXI 

to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth."     A  strong  memorial 


*& 


to  Congress  against  the  embargo  was  presently  adopted,  1809. 
and  a  bill  was  passed,  prohibiting,  under  high  penalties, 
any  searches  of  dwelling-houses,  unless  by  virtue  of  war- 
rants issued  on  complaints  supported  by  oath — a  partic- 
ular in  which  the  Enforcing  Act  was  thought  to  trench 
upon  the  Constitutions  both  of  the  state  and  the  Union. 
This  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law,  by  reason  of 
the  executive  veto. 

An  order  from  Washington,  in  consequence  of  the  res-  Feb.  l. 
ignation  of  the  collector  of  Boston,  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fort  in  the  harbor,  to  allow  no  vessel  to  pass, 
though  countermanded  a  few  days  after,  served  to  add  to 
the  excitement.  All  the  ships  hoisted  their  flags  at  half 
mast.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Randolph  warn- 
ed the  administration  that  they  were  treading  fast  in  the 
fatal  footsteps  of  Lord  North. 

The  conduct  of  Governor  Lincoln,  in  detaching  mili- 
tia under  the  president's  late  circular,  and  himself  desig- 
nating special  corps  for  this  purpose,  and  officers  to  com- 
mand them,  became  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
General  Court,  and  was  pronounced  illegal.  Militia  de-  Feb.  22. 
tachments,  so  it  was  resolved,  could  lawfully  be  made 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
divisions. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this  legislative  action  were 
new  popular  movements  in  the  towns.  Private  accounts, 
still  more  alarming,  were  furnished  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  his  letters  to  Giles  and  other  members  of 
Congress,  and  subsequently  in  a  confidential  interview 
with  the  president,  already  referred  to,  Adams  having 
gone  to  Washington  nominally  or  really  to  attend  the 
Supreme  Court.      In  this  interview,  Giles,  Wilson  C. 
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chapter  Nicholas,  and  Robinson,  one  of  the  Vermont  senators, 
*  acted  as  introducers.  Adams  stated,  such  is  his  own  ac- 
1809  count,  given  twenty  years  after,  "  that  a  continuance  of 
the  embargo  much  longer  would  certainly  be  met  by  for- 
cible resistance,  supported  by  the  Legislature,  and  prob- 
ably by  the  judiciary  of  the  state.  That  if  force  should 
be  resorted  to  by  the  government  to  quell  that  resist- 
ance, it  would  produce  a  civil  war ;  and,  in  that  event, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  leaders  of  the  party  would  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain.  That  their  object 
was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederacy, 
he  knew  from  unequivocal  evidence,  though  not  prova- 
ble in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  civil  war, 
the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpose  would  be 
as  surely  resorted  to,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  design."  Though  Adams  prefaced  these  com- 
munications, so  he  states,  by  declaring  that  he  had  no 
personal  or  interested  motive  in  making  them,  and  no 
favor  to  ask,  he  has  not,  however,  escaped  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  sought  executive  favor  by  a  secret  railing 
accusation  against  his  former  political  associates,  which, 
at  the  time,  they  had  no  opportunity  to  answer.  To 
this,  indeed,  has  been  added  the  still  more  serious  accu- 
sation, that  in  attempting,  twenty  years  after,  to  secure 
political  promotion  by  an  appeal  to  antiquated  antipa- 
thies, he  publicly  reproduced  this  alleged  plot,  the  par- 
ties implicated  in  it  being  then  no  longer  alive  to  vin- 
dicate their  reputations.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
Adams  secretly  made  a  charge  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  openly  ;  nor,  whatever  might  be  his  faults 
as  a  politician  and  a  man,  was  there  any  thing  of  that 
undermining  sort  in  his  character.  As  that  always  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  truth,  which  it  was  his  apparent  in- 
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terest  for  the  moment  to  represent  as  such,  so  his  dog-  chapter 

•                                                                                         XXI 
ged  and  invincible   spirit  never  shrank  from  the  open 

maintenance  of  it.  This  notion  of  an  Essex  Junto  plot  1809. 
to  dissolve  the  Union  was  not  confined  to  Adams.  De 
Witt  Clinton  brought  it  out,  at  this  very  time,  in  the 
Senate  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  New  England  opponents  of  the 
embargo.  It  was  also  distinctly  urged  in  the  very  first 
number  of  the  Boston  Patriot,  a  new  administration  pa- 
per commenced  about  this  time,  to  which  both  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  his  father  became  contributors.  In 
a  review  of  the  writings  of  Ames,  contributed  to  that  pa- 
per in  a  series  of  numbers,  and  well  known  at  the  time 
to  be  written  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  distinctly 
charged  that  Ames  had  been  the  unconscious  tool  of  a 
disappointed  and  disaffected  party,  who  had  been  and  still 
were  scheming  "  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  to  be  under 
the  glorious  shelter  of  British  protection."  The  proofs, 
however,  whether  stated  then  or  afterward,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  plot,  were  sufficiently  slender.  It  was 
said  to  have  originated  with  a  few  Federal  members  of 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  they  had  proposed  to  have  a  meeting  at  Boston,  at 
which  Hamilton  was  to  have  been  present,  though  it  was 
admitted  that  he  disapproved  of  the  scheme;  which  meet- 
ing, however,  was  prevented  by  Hamilton's  sudden  death. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  about  the  whole,  even  accord- 
ing to  Adams's  own  account,  of  this  terrible  plot — care- 
fully concealed,  as  he  admitted,  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Federalists,  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  separate  confed- 
eracy would  have  been  very  abhorrent ;  and  unknown 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders,  including  one  so 
conspicuous  as  Ames.  The  only  thing,  indeed,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  England  newspapers  at  this  time 
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chapter  with  the  least  cast  toward  disunion,  was  a  series  of  art- 
____icles  signed  "  Falkland,"  in  which  it  was  argued  that,  if 
1809.  Virginia,  finding  herself  no  longer  able  to  control  the  Un- 
ion, should  secede  and  dissolve  it,  the  Northern  States, 
though  thus  deserted,  might  nevertheless  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Nor  do  the  representations  of  Adams  appear  to  have 
produced  so  much  impression  on  Jefferson's  mind,  as, 
writing  from  memory  some  twelve  years  afterward,  he 
seems  to  have  supposed.  So  far  from  having  been  in- 
duced by  these  representations  to  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  he  expressly  declared,  in  a  letter  written 
Feb.  7.  at  this  very  time,  his  having  become  satisfied  "  that  the 
Essex  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  desperate  of  in- 
ducing the  people  there  either  to  separation  or  forcible 
resistance."  In  fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was 
to  a  very  different  interference  that  Jefferson  ascribed, 
while  the  whole  matter  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  that 
panic  of  his  partisans  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  reluctantly  yielded. 

However  chimerical  might  be  the  idea  of  an  Essex 
Junto  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union,  the  state  of  things  in 
Massachusetts  was  still  sufficiently  alarming;  the  more 
so  as  that  state  did  not  seem  likely  to  stand  alone.  Gov- 
Feb.  4.  ernor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  had  declined  to  comply 
with  the  president's  circular  for  the  designation  of  special 
officers  of  militia  on  whom  the  collectors  of  the  customs 
might  call  for  aid.  He  did  not  know,  so  he  stated,  of  any 
authority  under  which  such  appointments  could  be  made. 
Instead  of  detaching  militia  to  aid  the  collectors,  he  sum- 
moned the  Legislature  to  meet,  in  his  opening  address 
Feb.  23.  to  whom  he  took  the  ground  that,  on  great  emergencies, 
when  the  national  Legislature  had  been  led  to  overstep 
its  constitutional  power,  it  became  the  right  and  duty 
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of  the  state  Legislatures  "  to  interpose  their  protecting  chapter 


xxi. 


shield  between  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  and 
the  assumed  power  of  the  general  government."  The  1809. 
session  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  measures  very  similar 
to  those  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  other  three  New  En- 
gland States,  the  same  spirit  was  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  administration,  so  lately  triumphant  in  those 
states  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  was  indeed  still  sup- 
ported by  a  zealous  party,  headed  by  the  government  of- 
fice-holders. But,  though  numerically  strong,  that  party 
embraced  comparatively  few  persons  of  reputation  and 
weight ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  recent  distinguished 
accessions  to  it  of  Adams,  Plumer,  Grey,  and  others,  it 
was  daily  diminishing  even  in  numbers.  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  say  how  soon  the  same  spirit  might  spread  into 
New  York.  The  Legislature  of  that  state  had,  indeed, 
just  passed  resolutions  approving  the  embargo,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  the  Senate,  taking  the  lead,  in  a  violent  at- 
tack, as  we  have  seen  already,  upon  the  Essex  Junto, 
and  an  appeal  to  all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  New  York  Feb.  2. 
against  New  England.  But  Cheetham's  American  Cit- 
izen still  declaimed  against  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  the  Federalists  were  daily  gaining  ground ;  and 
no  great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  steadfastness  of  Clin- 
ton, to  whom  this  playing  into  Madison's  hands  could  not 
be  very  agreeable. 

Even  in  some  of  the  approving  states,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  was  likely  not  to  be  easy.  All  the  Georgi- 
ans were  not  so  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  as  Troup. 
Armed  British  vessels  began  to  appear  off  the  coast  of 
that  state,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  British  goods 
for  cotton — an  operation  very  profitable  to  both  sides,  and 
in  which  they  found  many  persons  ready  to  participate. 
In  his  frequent  assaults  on  the  administration,  Randolph 
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chapter  bested  them  to  consider  the  impossibility  of  prohibiting 

XXI 

"        commerce,  and,  as  a  practical  proof  of  it,  he  referred  to 

1809.  the  futile  attempts  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in 

the  interval  between  the  ceasing  of  active  hostilities  and 

the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  prevent  trade 

with  the  British  in  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Enforcing  Act, 
and  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, a  wavering  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  congres- 
sional ranks  of  the  administration.  As  if  to  pacify  the 
Jan.  19.  opposition  with  the  prospect  of  change,  an  act  was  passed 
appointing  the  last  Monday  in  May  for  the  meeting  of 
the  new  Congress ;  this  reason  being  given  for  it,  that 
the  time  would  then  have  come  for  changing  the  em- 
bargo into  war,  still  insisted  upon  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive. But  this  continuance  of  the  embargo  to  May  was 
very  vehemently  denounced  by  Quincy  as  a  mere  trick 
to  gain  time.  He  treated  with  still  greater  contempt  the 
pretense  of  an  intention  of  going  to  war.  "  I  am  sick 
to  loathing  of  this  eternal  clamor  of  war,  kept  up  on  this 
floor  for  two  years  past.  If  I  can  help  it,  the  old  wom- 
en of  the  country  shall  not  be  frightened  in  this  way  any 
longer.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  what  has  been 
said  and  done  by  a  majority  of  this  house,  and,  for  one, 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  insult,  however  gross,  offered  to  us 
by  either  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  force  this  ma- 
jority into  a  declaration  of  war.  To  use  a  coarse  but 
common  expression,  they  could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war. 
During  two  years  that  we  have  been  kept  in  daily  appre- 
hension, what  has  this  majority  done  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  our  rights,  should  war  actually  result  ?  We 
have  built  seventy  gun-boats,  and  we  have  a  hundred 
thousand  militia  in  requisition.  Do  we  mean  to  fight 
Great  Britain  with   these  ?      Are  they   competent   to 
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maintain  our  maritime  rights  ?     But  then  there  is  the  chapter 

°  .  XXI. 

additional  army  of  five  thousand  men.      While  the  pro- 

posal  to  raise  that  army  was  before  the  House,  no  cry  1809. 
was  so  universal  as  that  of  union.  And  did  we  make  a 
party  question  of  it  ?  No  ;  we  supported  it  very  gener- 
ally. But  upon  what  principle  have  you  appointed  offi- 
cers to  that  army  ?  As  though  you  wished  to  unite  ev- 
ery heart  and  hand  in  opposition  to  the  common  enemy  ? 
or  as  though  you  had  no  other  object  but  to  reward  po- 
litical adherents,  or  to  enforce  the  embargo?  I  have  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  my  mind  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  made  it  a  principle  not  to  appoint  any  man  to  a  com- 
mand in  that  army  who  is  not  an  open  partisan  of  the 
existing  administration.  If  it  be  denied,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  if  the  fact  turn  out  otherwise,  I 
will  be  happy  to  acknowledge  my  error.  If  the  inten- 
tion had  been  to  unite  the  nation  as  one  man  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  is  not  this  the  last  policy  which  any  ad- 
ministration ought  ever  to  have  adopted  ?  Is  not  a  par- 
ty army  the  most  dreadful  and  detestable  of  all  engines, 
the  most  likely  to  awaken  suspicions  and  to  inspire  dis- 
content ? 

"  With  but  one  frigate  and  five  sloops  in  commission, 
you  talk  of  going  to  war  with  England,  and  that,  too, 
while  you  have  not  resolution  enough  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  paltry  little  navy  rotting  here  in  the  Po- 
tomac !  Have  we  not  heard  it  said  repeatedly  on  this 
floor  that  to  fit  out  that  little  navy  would  empty  our 
treasury  ?  You  go  to  war,  with  all  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  commerce  annihilated,  and  with  no  other 
resources  than  loans,  and  direct  or  other  internal  taxes  ; 
you — a  party  that  rose  into  power  by  declaiming  against 
internal  taxes  and  loans  !  With  a  revenue  reduced  to 
such  a  condition,  do  you  hope  to  make  the  people,  and, 
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chapter  much  more,  foreign  nations,  believe  that  such  is  your  in- 

tention  ? 

1809.  "  When  I  say,  sir,  that  this  administration  could  not 
be  induced  to  go  to  war,  I  mean  by  its  own  self-motion. 
War  may,  I  will  not  assert  that  it  will  not  come.  On  the 
contrary,  I  do  believe  that  the  very  tendency  of  all  imbe- 
cile measures  is  to  bring  on  the  very  event  meant  to  be 
avoided.  But  the  administration  do  not  contemplate  a 
state  of  hostilities,  nor  are  they  prepared  for  it." 

Quincy's  sneers,  perhaps,  helped  the  bill  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  putting  the  naval  force  in  commission;  though,  as 
finally  passed,  it  was  limited  to  the  equipment  of  such 
vessels,  at  the  selection  of  the  president,  including  four 
additional  frigates,  as  300  additional  midshipmen,  3600 
additional  seamen,  and  800  additional  marines  might  suf- 
fice to  man.  The  House  wished  to  appropriate  a  million 
for  fortifications,  but  the  Senate  reduced  it  to  $500,000, 
with  an  addition  of  $25,000  for  making  the  canal  from 
the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain 
navigable  for  gun-boats.  An  increase  of  the  navy  was 
warmly  urged  by  Joseph  Story,  afterward  so  distinguished 
as  a  judge,  who  sat  in  the  House  a  few  weeks  as  a  member 
from  the  Salem  district,  in  the  seat  left  vacant  by  Jacob 
Crowninshield's  death.  He  expressed  his  decided  opinion 
that,  in  case  of  war,  operations  might  advantageously  be 
carried  on  by  sea.  Williams  insisted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  we  built  ships,  they  would  all  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  "  I  was  born  among  the  hardy  sons  of 
the  ocean,"  answered  Story,  "  and  I  can  not  so  doubt 
their  courage  or  their  skill.  If  Great  Britain  ever  ob- 
tains possession  of  our  present  little  navy,  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  and  after  a 
struggle  which  will  call  for  more  of  her  strength  than  she 
has  ever  found  necessary  for  a  European  enemy."      Story 
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suggested  a  fleet  of  fifty  fast-sailing  frigates  ;   but  scarce-  chapter 

ly  a  Democrat  from  the  Middle  or  Southern  States  could 

be  found  to  support  him.      Williams  expressly  declared  1809. 
that,  if  the  rights  of  America  were  only  so  to  be  saved, 
he  was  for  abandoning  them  at  once. 

Story's  motion  was  quietly  laid  on  the  table.  The 
House  had  much  greater  confidence  in  a  land  force  ;  but 
a  bill  sent  up  from  that  body  for  enrolling  50,000  vol- 
unteers was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  as  if  to  make  the  House 
realize  that  the  only  choice  lay  between  embargo  and 
war,  or  perhaps  to  favor  a  negotiation,  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  presently  be  given,  Nicholas  proposed,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  embargo,  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  all  nations  infringing  our  maritime 
rights.  Bacon  proposed,  as  a  measure  less  decidedly 
belligerent,  to  allow  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  and  to  re- 
sist force  by  force.  In  the  debate  on  these  resolutions, 
the  alarm  and  indecision  of  the  late  powerful  and  united 
majority  clearly  appeared.  Williams  entreated  the  mi- 
nority to  come  forward  and  rescue  the  country  from  its 
present  dreadful  situation.  They  had  reduced  the  ma- 
jority to  the  alternative  of  repealing  the  embargo  or  sus- 
taining it  by  force.  He  could  not  doubt  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  calming  the  effervescence  in  New 
England,  which  he  ascribed  solely  to  them.  By  so  do- 
ing, they  would  save  the  government  from  the  disgrace 
of  imbecility,  without  obliging  it  to  use  the  bayonet,  and 
the  nation,  whose  thanks  they  would  merit,  from  the 
black  stain  incident  to  foreign  taxation.  "  Suppose  the 
government  have  been  wrong  from  first  to  last,  is  that  a 
reason,"'  asked  Williams,  "  why  we  should  not  resist  for- 
eign tribute  ?  You  are  taxed  more  heavily  by  Great 
Britain  than  her  own  colonies  are,  or  than  you  are  by 
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chapter  your  own  government.      Under  the  orders  in  council,  you 


XXI 


are  in  a  much  worse  situation,  as  to  the  exportation  of 
1809.  your  produce,  than  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  produce 
of  that  island  is  required  to  be  first  deposited  in  Great 
Britain,  but  all  the  surplus  of  that  produce  is  free  to  be 
exported,  and  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  import  du- 
ties. Is  it  so  with  yours  ?  No,  sir  ;  the  great  staple  of 
the  country — cotton — worth  more  than  any  two  others, 
is  coerced  into  Great  Britain,  and  is  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed from  re-exportation  altogether."  This  was  by  a  re- 
cent order  in  council,  which  had  substituted  a  prohibi- 
tion of  export  instead  of  the  former  heavy  export  duty 
of  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  "  Duties  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  are  imposed  on  the  re-exportation  of  other 
articles.  You  are  to  raise  cotton  to  carry  to  the  British 
dominions  and  nowhere  else  !  What  does  this  amount 
to  ?  Any  thing  short  of  the  assumption  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  soil  ?  And  yet  gentlemen  can  not  see  any 
cause  of  war !  All  the  objections  made  to  war  with  Great 
Britain — want  of  revenue,  want  of  ships,  want  of  objects 
of  attack,  destruction  of  commerce,  danger  to  our  liber- 
ties from  standing  armies,  were  nothing  but  disguises 
for  want  of  patriotism,  and  contemptible  cowardice." 
Yet  with  all  this  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the  cotton  trade, 
Williams  joined  in  Randolph's  objection  to  the  resolution 
of  Nicholas,  that  it  would  amount  to  a  pledge,  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  give,  of  the  last  shilling  and  the  last 
drop  of  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  maritime  rights  in 
every  sea.  Impatient  as  he  was  to  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  cotton-growers,  Williams  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  going  to  war  for  the  rights  of  the  ship-owners.  Like 
so  many  other  Southern  representatives,  too  excitable, 
passionate,  transparent,  and  sincere  to  conceal  from  oth- 
ers his  interior  feelings  and  impulses,  however  they  might 
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be  hidden  from  himself,  while  urging  the  navigating  in-  chapter 

terest  to  submit  quietly  to  destruction,  in  hopes  of  fore- 

ing  a  wider  market  for  cotton,  he  declaimed  with  the  1809, 
most  perfect  unconsciousness  about  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  South  and  the  selfishness  of  the  North. 

The  apology  urged  by  the  Northern  Democrats  for  re- 
fusing to  support  the  embargo  any  longer,  appears  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Cook,  one  of  the 
Democratic  members  from  the  District  of  Maine.  "  The 
South  say  embargo  or  war  ;  the  North  and  East  say  no 
embargo,  no  war.  I  applaud  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  and  greatly  revere  their  high  sense  of 
honor.  I  greatly  lament  that  this  difference  exists  ;  but 
as  it  does  exist,  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
legislate  accordingly.  The  genius  and  duty  of  republi- 
can governments  is  to  make  laws  to  suit  the  people,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  make  the  people  suit  the  laws.  In 
monarchies,  the  people  are  drilled  to  suit  laws  flowing 
from  a  despot ;  but  this  should  never  be  attempted  in  a 
republican  government,  the  strength  of  which  is  the  love 
and  attachment  of  the  citizens.  You  can  not  make  war 
with  the  promise  of  a  successful  issue  while  the  people 
are  disunited.  The  people  must,  with  one  voice,  united- 
ly call  for  war,  from  every  section  and  every  village. 
The  people  must  urge  us  into  war  ;  we  can  not  drive 
them  into  a  successful  contest.  Considering  myself  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  I  view  it  as  my  duty,  at  this 
eventful  moment,  to  make  known  what  I  conceive  to  be, 
if  not  the  universal,  the  general  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  citizens,  of  all  politics,  in  the  Northern  States.  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  these  opin- 
ions and  wishes.  I  could  desire  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  were  less  governed  by  cupidity  of  gain.  Yet,  place 
the  people  of  the  South  in  the  same  situation,  surround- 
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losses,  and  their  conduct  would  not  be  different.  To 
1809.  comply  with  the  general  wish  of  the  North,  the  Embargo 
Acts  must  be  repealed,  at  as  early  a  day,  and  perhaps 
the  first  of  March  would  be  as  early,  as  would  comport 
with  justice  to  all  the  merchants,  in  allowing  all  an  equal 
chance  to  be  first  in  the  foreign  market.  Yet,  in  repeal- 
ing the  embargo,  they  mean  not  submission.  Their  voice 
is,  Arm  in  defense  of  neutral  and  national  rights  !  They 
wish  for  liberty  to  arm  and  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  infraction  of  our  indisputable  rights  on  the  ocean  ; 
and  this  defensive  arming  they  wish  to  see  regulated,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  do  away,  as  far 
as  is  honorable  and  politic,  every  cause  of  collision  with 
foreign  nations.  Some,  I  know,  would  resort  to  non-in- 
tercourse ;  but  the  same  spirit,  I  fear,  would  defeat  that, 
which  has  defeated  the  embargo.  The  spirit  of  trade  is 
active  and  ever  busy,  and  must  have  vent.  To  arm  our 
vessels  to  defend  our  rights  could  not  be  called  submis- 
sion, while  to  continue  the  embargo,  now  that  its  coercive 
operation  is  despaired  of,  would  be  submission  in  fact." 
By  a  parliamentary  maneuver,  which  Nicholas  had 
Feb.  2.  not  anticipated,  a  division  was  called  for  upon  his  resolu- 
tion. The  question  was  first  taken  on  the  bare  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  leaving  the  proposed  substitute  to  be  sep- 
arately voted  on.  The  first  of  June  as  the  date  of  the 
repeal  was  favored  by  the  administration,  not  only  as 
allowing  time  for  new  diplomatic  efforts,  but  for  the  pre- 
vious assembly  of  the  new  Congress.  But  this  motion 
was  lost,  40  to  73.  An  attempt  to  postpone  the  subject 
indefinitely  was  lost,  26  to  93.  The  first  of  March  was 
then  agreed  to  for  the  day  of  repeal,  ayes  70.  Thus 
Feb.  3.  amended,  this  part  of  the  resolution  was  carried,  ayes  76. 
Nicholas's  proposal  for  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
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reprisal  was  then  voted  down,  57  to  39.      Randolph  pro-  chapter 

posed  to  substitute  for  it  Bacon's  resolution  for  the  arm- 

ing  of  merchant  vessels ;  but  at  this  point,  after  some  1809. 
debate,  the  administration  party  rallied,  and  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  55,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  also  had  been  recommit- 
ted a  bill,  which  they  had  reported  some  time  before,  to 
carry  out  their  recommendation  of  a  non-intercourse  with 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

This  sudden  break-down  of  the  embargo  majority  was 
ascribed  by  Jefferson  "to  an  unaccountable  revolution  Feb.  7. 
of  opinion  and  kind  of  panic,  chiefly  among  the  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  members."      That  revolution  and 
panic,  in  another  letter,  some  sixteen  months  afterward,  1810. 
he  referred  to  the  influence  of  a  single  "  pseudo-Repub-  July  16 
lican  —  Story;"    an   account   sufficiently   confirmed   by 
Story  himself.      "  He  came  on  and  stayed  but  a  few 
days,  long  enough,  however,  to  get  complete  hold  of  Ba- 
con, who,  giving  in  to  his  representations,  became  panic- 
struck,  and  communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues, 
and  they  to  a  majority  of  the  sound  members  of  Con- 
gress.    They  believed  in  the  alternative  of  repeal  or  civil 
war,  and  produced  the  fatal  measure  of  repeal." 

But  Story  and  the  Northern  Democrats  were  by  no 
means  the  only  late  supporters  of  the  embargo  to  per- 
ceive the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  it.  As  soon 
as  Madison's  election  to  the  presidency  was  decided,  he 
and  Gallatin,  who  was  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  had  approached  Erskine,  the  resident  British 
minister,  with  that  object  in  view.  Notwithstanding 
Canning's  late  rebuff,  they  hoped,  by  Erskine's  assist- 
ance, which  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  give,  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  such  as  might  re- 
lease the  United  States  from  their  present  awkward  pre- 
VI— I 
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'  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  seems  to  have  been 
1809.  framed  with  a  view  to  this  negotiation  then  secretly  go- 
ing on.  The  sudden  and  voluntary  abandonment  of  the 
embargo  by  Congress,  before  the  arrangements  secretly 
under  discussion  were  matured,  was  no  less  alarming  to 
Madison  and  Gallatin  than  it  was  distasteful  and  morti- 
fying to  Jefferson.  It  was  a  part  of  their  scheme  to  seem 
to  give  up  the  embargo  as  to  England,  along  with  some 
other  important  concessions,  some  avowed  and  others 
tacit,  in  return  for  certain  concessions  on  her  part. 

In  this  emergency,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  hitherto 
docile  but  now  turbulent  ranks  of  the  Republicans  to  or- 
Feb.  6.  der,  a  private  caucus  was  called  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers. Had  it  been  possible,  as  it  was  not,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  opponents  of  the  embargo  Madison's  secret  ob- 
jects and  intentions,  they  might  easily,  perhaps,  have 
been  brought  to  acquiesce  in  his  policy  of  continuing  the 
embargo  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress. 
Means,  however,  were  found  to  bring  about  a  compro- 
mise. As  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  embargo 
was  to  be  continued  till  Congress  met,  with  the  addition, 
also,  of  the  proposed  non-importation  from  the  dominions 
of  those  two  aggressive  powers.  Under  color  of  placing 
France,  in  every  respect,  on  the  same  level  with  Great 
Britain,  but,  in  fact,  with  a  special  view  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chesapeake  affair,  French  as  well  as  British 
ships  of  war  were  to  be  excluded  from  American  harbors. 
These  points  having  been  agreed  to  in  the  caucus,  Giles, 
who  seemed  to  take  the  lead  for  the  incoming  adminis- 
Feb.  8.  tration,  introduced  two  resolutions  to  that  effect  into  the 
Senate,  while  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  back  their  non-intercourse  bill,  with  the 
addition  of  the  same  two  clauses. 
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An  attempt,  by  the  ultra  embargo  men,  to  strike  out  chapter 
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the  first  section,  obtained  only  twenty-four  votes.  All 
the  opponents  of  the  embargo  voted  against  this  motion,  1809. 
though,  to  many  of  them,  the  proposed  non-intercourse  Feb-  16- 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  was  highly  exceptiona- 
ble. Cook  ably  stated  the  objections  to  it.  It  would 
only  result  in  depressing  our  own  for  the  benefit  of  Brit- 
ish navigation.  The  produce  of  the  United  States  would 
be  carried  to  some  place  of  deposit,  whence  it  would.be 
conveyed  to  England  in  British  vessels ;  the  carriage  of 
American  products  being  thus  mainly  transferred  to  Brit- 
ish ships.  Nor,  with  our  extent  of  coast,  could  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  goods  be  enforced.  Such  an  attempt 
was  precisely  calculated  to  destroy  the  moral  principle 
which  heretofore  had  so  strictly  enforced  our  revenue 
laws.  In  the  inequality  of  its  operation  upon  different 
sections  of  the  country,  the  non-intercourse  was  liable  to 
the  same  objections  with  the  embargo. 

Further  debate  on  this  bill  was  presently  superseded 
by  the  coming  down  from  the  Senate  of  another,  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  by  Giles  on  the  basis  of  his 
late  resolutions,  but  containing  some  additional  provis- 
ions, designed  still  further  to  facilitate  the  hoped-for  ar- 
rangement through  Erskine.  By  one  of  these  clauses, 
in  case  either  France  or  Great  Britain  should  so  modify 
her  edicts  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  president  was  to  an- 
nounce that  fact  by  proclamation,  after  which,  as  to  such 
repealing  nation,  both  the  embargo  and  the  proposed  non- 
importation were  to  be  suspended.  By  another  clause, 
in  case  of  repeal  by  one  nation  and  persistence  by  the 
other,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  to  issue  against 
the  persisting  nation.  Though  really  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  by  holding  out 
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chapter  a  threat  against  France,  this  clause  was  warmly  opposed 
_  by  members  of  both  political  parties  not  in  the  secret,  as 
1809.  only  a  very  few  were,  on  the  ground  of  its  tending  to 
brin<*  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  "The  people,"  said 
Lyon,  "  do  not  wish  for  war.  None  wish  it  but  those 
who  want  commissions  or  some  other  personal  benefit. 
It  was  our  true  policy  to  let  the  nation  grow  till  it  at- 
tained the  strength  and  power  effectually  to  vindicate  its 
rights.  Though  the  embargo  was  a  ruinous  measure, 
he  would  rather  continue  it  for  seven  years  than  plunge 
into  a  war." 

Williams  and  Eppes  penetrated  and  exposed  the  true 
object  of  these  clauses.  "  The  surrender  to  Great  Brit- 
ain," said  Williams,  "  of  the  right  of  impressment,  and 
of  every  other  right  previously  in  contest,  was  offered  as 
the  purchase-money  for  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council.  He  blushed  for  his  country  that  such  a  propo- 
sition should  be  seriously  entertained.  He  would  de- 
clare war  to-morrow  most  heartily ;  he  would  vote  to  is- 
sue letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  forthwith  ;  but  he 
would  not  barter  away  our  rights  for  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council." 

"  It  was  like  setting  ourselves  up  at  auction,"  said 
Eppes,  "  to  the  best  bidder,  leaving  it  to  the  humor  or 
whim  of  Talleyrand  or  Canning  to  decide  whether  we 
were  to  present  ourselves  as  a  courtesan  to  the  polluted 
embraces  of  England,  or  be  fixed  on  the  imperial  car." 

The  motion  to  strike  out  the  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal— such,  at  that  time,  was  the  dread  of  any  thing 
like  an  approach  to  war — was  carried,  74  to  33.  Will- 
iams then  moved  to  substitute  for  the  proposed  non-inter- 
course discriminating  duties  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  Brit- 
ish and  French  goods  and  produce.  It  was  warmly  urged 
by  Williams,  Lyon,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  this  motion, 
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tive  ;  seeming  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  yet  retain- 
ing many  of  its  worst  features;  an  apparent  retaliation  1809. 
on  the  belligerents,  yet  far  more  injurious  to  us  than  to 
them.  The  same  ground  was  taken  by  Sloan,  whose 
opposition  to  the  embargo  had  not  only  lost  him  his  re- 
election to  Congress,  but  who,  by  way  of  reply  to  a 
printed  letter  against  it  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Democrats  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  threatened,  as  he 
told  the  House,  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Sloan 
urged  especially  the  state  of  the  treasury  as  a  reason  in 
favor  of  the  Williams  motion,  which  was  lost  by  only  a 
single  vote,  50  to  51. 

Bacon  and  Cook  then  proposed,  instead  of  non-inter- 
course with  France  and  Great  Britain,  an  authorized 
arming  of  merchant  ships,  as  a  measure,  so  they  stated, 
satisfactory  to  the  opposition,  and  tending  to  unite  a  di- 
vided people.  This  proposal  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Holland,  an  old  North  Carolina  member.  Any  renewal 
of  trade,  he  said,  would  only  end  in  the  merchants'  com- 
ing again  to  demand  protection  from  the  government. 
"And  was  the  government  again  to  be  thus  duped?  If 
there  had  been  any  fault  at  all,  it  was  only  in  going  too 
far  for  the  support  of  commerce.  And  how  had  the  gov- 
ernment been  rewarded  ?  Since  the  merchants  had  de- 
serted their  own  cause,  sooner  than  again  attempt  to  pro- 
tect them,  he  would  leave  commerce  and  the  rights  of 
the  seas  to  the  mercy  of  the  belligerents,  repeal  all  our 
discriminating  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  reduce  our  own 
merchants  to  the  same  footing  with  foreigners."  The 
Southern  members  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  risk  a  war 
for  commerce ;  and  this  proposition,  as  being  too  war- 
like, was  also  lost,  50  to  45. 

All  these  proceedings  were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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go  men  to  strike  out  the  partial  repeal  of  that  measure. 
1809.  Lost,  32  to  82.  It  was  then  attempted  to  postpone  that 
partial  repeal  to  the  twentieth  of  May,  when  the  non-im- 
portation clause  was  to  go  into  effect.  Such  was  Madi- 
son's wish  ;   but  this  too  failed,  47  to  66. 

Jackson,  of  Virginia,  then  brought  forward  a  new 
amendment,  or  rather  a  substitute.  He  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  president  to  demand  of  the  belligerents  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders  and  decrees,  and  in  case 
Great  Britain  refused,  to  employ  such  military  force  as 
might  be  necessary  to  take  possession  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  with  the  addition,  also,  of  reprisals  on  her 
commerce  by  our  public  armed  vessels  and  by  privateers; 
and  similar  reprisals,  also,  against  France,  on  her  refusal 
to  repeal. 

The  speeches  on  this  motion  sufficiently  evinced,  if 
that  point,  indeed,  were  not  clear  enough  already,  that 
pecuniary  considerations  were  not  without  their  weight, 
as  well  with  the  Southern  planters  as  the  Northern  ship- 
owners. Eppes  feared  "  that  the  proposed  non-inter- 
course would  afford  no  relief  to  the  Southern  States, 
whose  produce  would  still  be  lying  on  their  hands. 
Take  three  dollars  in  the  hundred  from  the  price  of  to- 
bacco (the  British  duty,  under  the  orders  in  council,  on 
shipments  to  the  Continent),  and  the  cultivation  of  it  was 
out  of  the  question." 

This  was  on  the  supposition,  common  among  the  plant- 
ers, that  the  British  transit  duty  fell  on  them,  whence 
their  great  zeal  against  the  payment  of  tribute.  The 
merchants  took  the  more  correct  view,  that  these  duties 
fell,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  consumer,  being 
levied  rather  on  Bonaparte's  subjects  than  on  the  produ- 
cers in  the  United  States. 
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"  If  we  are  such  dastardly  wretches,"  added  Eppes,  chapter 

"  as  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  tax  at  will  the  great  sta- 

pies  of  the  country,  can  it  be  supposed  that  she  will  ever  1809. 
hereafter  allow  us  to  be  the  carriers  of  our  own  produce  ? 
Whatever  present  relief  the  bill  before  the  House  might 
afford  to  the  shipping  interest,  ruin  would  ultimately  fall 
on  every  man  who  had  any  thing  at  stake  in  the  coun- 
try. If  we  took  no  means  to  resist  taxation,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  believe  that  what  had  been  said  was  cor- 
rect— that  the  majority  of  the  House  could  not  be  kicked 
into  a  war." 

Though  the  fact  was  not  yet  known  in  America,  the 
tribute  so  much  complained  of  by  the  Southern  members, 
by  whomsoever  paid,  had  ceased  to  be  levied,  at  least 
through  the  medium  of  American  vessels.      While  the 
Southern  planters  had  been  complaining  of  the  British 
duties  on  the  transportation  of  their  commodities,  the 
greedy  British  merchants  had  been  murmuring  no  less 
loudly  that  any  American  trade  at  all  was  allowed  with 
the  Continent.      Yielding  to  these  clamors,  the  British 
government,  in  hopes  of  breaking  down  the  Continental 
manufactures,  had  first  subjected  cotton  to  an  entire  pro- 
hibition.     Advantage  had  since  been  taken  of  the  Ameri- 
can clamor   against  paying  tribute  to  extend  the  same 
policy,  by  a  new  order  in  council,  to  all  American  prod-  180b 
ucts.      In  successively  communicating  to  Pinkney  these     ec  " 
two  new  additions  to  the  stringency  of  the  orders,  Can- 
ning found  a  new  opportunity  to  indulge  his  spirit  of  sar- 
casm.     He  coolly  called  Pinkney's  particular  notice  to 
these  marked  concessions  to  American  delicacy.      When 
the  system  of  duties  on  shipments  to  the  Continent  had 
been  adopted,  the  idea  that  these  duties  would  be  con- 
strued into  a  tribute  had  never  occurred.      That  objec- 
tion the  British  government  had  hastened  to  remove  by 
adopting  the  policy  of  entire  prohibition. 
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Jackson's  motion  of  registering  his  vote  for  war  ;"  and 
1809.  he  moved  to  amend  by  making  Jackson's  proposed  meas- 
ures   not    conditional,    but    immediate    and    imperative. 
To  this  amendment,  Lyon  and  Randolph,  now  harmoni- 
ously co-operating,  gave  an  ironical  support.      If  there 
was  to  be  war,  the  sooner  we  had  it  the  better,  instead 
of  waiting  till  the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed by  the  prostration  of  commerce.      But,  though  thus 
unexpectedly  supported,  Williams's  amendment  failed, 
56  to  67,  after  which  Jackson's  proposition  was  lost,  74 
to  46.      Several  other  similar  amendments  were  moved, 
but  all  were  voted  down  ;   and,  finally,  after  a  continu- 
ous sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the  bill  was  forced  through 
to  a  third  reading. 
Feb.  27.       On  the  question  of  its  engrossment,  Milner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, observed  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  cer- 
tainly be   a  novelty  in  legislation.      It  had  not,  he  be- 
lieved, a  single   friend  in   the  House.      It  was   obscure 
and  perplexed,  leaving  the  embargo  partly  repealed  and 
partly  in  force  ;   and  so  difficult  to  be  understood,  that  he 
called  upon  its  partisans,  if  it  had  any,  to  explain   and 
defend  it.      Dawson,  of  Virginia,  denounced  it  as  a  weak 
and  wretched  expedient.      Cook  said  he  should  vote  for 
it,  but  only  as  a  choice  of  evils.      Randolph   made  an 
elaborate  speech  against  it.      Sloan  declared  that  nobody 
could  detest  it  more  than  he  did,  yet  he  should  vote  for 
it,  because   he,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  so  heartily 
sick  of  the  embargo  as  to  be  glad  of  any  thing  in  its 
place.       The   bill  finally  passed,   81   to  40,  the   ultra 
friends  and  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  restrict- 
ive system  voting  against  it.     Of  those  who  voted  for  it, 
not  one  declared  himself  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  its 
provisions.     The  best  argument  in  its  favor  was  its  tend- 
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but  that  was  a  matter  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing. 
Probably  not  half  a  dozen  were  in  the  secret.  1809. 

The  effect  of  this  new  law  was  to  repeal  the  embargo 
after  the  fifteenth  of  March,  so  far  as  related  to  all  coun- 
tries except  France  and  Great  Britain  and  their  depend- 
encies, and  as  to  them,  also,  after  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  The  coasting  trade  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  set  free.  All  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the 
late  Enforcing  Act,  except  as  to  the  collection  districts 
adjoining  the  British  territory,  fell  to  the  ground.  But 
so  long  as  any  part  of  the  embargo  remained  in  force, 
coasting  vessels  were  still  required  to  give  bonds  not  to 
carry  their  cargoes  to  any  foreign  country,  and  to  prove 
a  relanding  within  the  United  States.  Vessels  bound 
on  foreign  voyages  were  also  to  give  bonds  not  to  enter 
any  prohibited  port.  In  one  important  particular,  this 
new  act  was  even  more  restrictive  than  the  old  one. 
To  the  prohibition,  henceforth  limited  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  their  dependencies,  of  exports,  it  added  a 
prospective  prohibition,  to  commence  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  of  all  imports  from  those  countries.  This  new  act, 
however,  was  limited  in  its  terms  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which,  by  an  act  already  passed, 
was  to  assemble  on  the  last  Monday  in  May.  The  act 
prohibiting  the  import  of  certain  British  manufactures — 
a  political  expedient  so  inconvenient  in  its  operation  that 
it  had  been  found  necessary  repeatedly  to  extend,  and  at 
length  to  modify  it,  and  which  now  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  expected  arrangements  with  Erskine — was  repealed 
at  once,  under  pretense  that  it  would  soon  be  absorbed  in 
the  more  general  prohibition. 

Every  body  perceived  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  new  act  in  restraint  of  commerce  were 
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'  merchants  to  serious  embarrassments,  it  was  ten  times 
1809.  more  open  to  evasions  even  than  the  original  embargo. 
In  fact,  the  wire-pullers  had  carried  it  through,  with  no 
expectation  that  it  would  ever  go  into  force,  but  merely 
as  affording  to  the  party  a  sort  of  cover  from  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  total  failure,  while  they  retreated  upon 
the  new  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  was 
hoped,  by  Erskine's  aid,  to  accomplish.  To  that  nego- 
tiation it  afforded  very  substantial  assistance,  not  only 
by  the  authority  given  to  the  president  to  suspend  the 
prohibitions  as  to  either  nation,  but  especially  by  remov- 
ing the  two  great  obstacles  to  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain — the  special  exclusion  of  British  ships 
from  American  waters,  and  the  special  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain British  manufactures  under  the  Non-Importation 
Act  of  1806. 

The  only  other  act  of  historical  importance  passed  at 
this  session  was  one  erecting  the  new  Territory  of  Illi- 
nois, of  which  Ninian  Edwards  was  appointed  governor. 
The  inhabited  portions  of  this  new  territory,  including 
the  present  states  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  were  chiefly 
near  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  old  French  village  of  Kaskaskia  was  selected  as 
the  seat  of  government.  The  population  amounted  to 
about  10,000,  including,  besides  the  old  settlers  of  French 
origin,  a  still  larger  number  of  Anglo-American  immi- 
grants. 

With  the  close  of  the  Tenth  Congress  closed,  also, 
Jefferson's  administration.  Indeed,  he  seemed  inclined, 
in  his  private  correspondence,  to  throw  upon  the  incom- 
ing cabinet,  to  which,  no  doubt,  it  entirely  belonged,  the 
responsibility  of  the  recent  enactments.  As  the  retiring 
president  came  into  office,  so  he  now  left  it,  with  a  char- 
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ical  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided.      Party 
animosity,  indeed,  so  far  from  having  been  extinguished  1809. 
under  his  rule,  as  he  had  fondly  anticipated,  had  broken 
out,  especially  of  late,  with  new  fury. 

Judging,  as  the  superficial  mass  of  mankind  always 
do,  more  by  professions  than  by  practice,  by  words  than 
by  deeds,  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  contin- 
ued to  look  up  to  the  retiring  president,  and  all  the  act- 
ive  party  leaders,  whatever  might  be  their  private  opin- 
ions, to  seek  to  recommend  themselves  to  party  favor  and 
confidence  by  extolling  him — a  practice  continued  by  a 
large  class  of  political  demagogues,  as  well  as  by  many 
sincere  admirers,  to  this  day — as  the  very  personification 
of  republican  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  entitled  by  his  sim- 
plicity, his  straightforward  truth,  his  clear  and  candid 
judgment,  no  less  than  by  his  disinterested  and  earnest 
devotion  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  implicit  confidence ;  a 
confidence  more  that  of  religious  devotees  in  some  favor- 
ite saint,  than  the  limited  and  guarded  trust,  which  alone, 
according  to  republican  maxims,  ought  ever  to  be  placed 
in  any  political  leader.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  reveren- 
tial sentiments  very  generally  expressed,  not  only  in  the 
Democratic  newspapers,  but  in  legislative  resolutions,  on 
the  occasion  of  Jefferson's  retirement  from  office. 

The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  once  leading  Republicans,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  denounce  the  ex-president  as  an  accomplished 
political  Jesuit,  wonderfully  adroit  to  ascend  the  ladder 
of  democratical  power,  but  whose  narrow  policy  and  vi- 
sionary imagination,  the  policy  of  an  inland  planter,  the 
imagination  of  a  pedant,  disqualified  him  from  redeem- 
ing, as  sometimes  happens,  by  skillful  conduct  of  affairs, 
the  base  arts,  the  flattering  of  passions  and  stimulating 
of  prejudices,  by  which  he  had  risen  to  power. 
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1809.  prove  him  a  hypocrite  and  base  deceiver  ;  totally  forget- 
ting in  practice,  all  his  professed  regard  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  people  ;  all  his  pretended  reverence  for  public  opin- 
ion ;  all  his  reiterated  objections  to  stretches  of  executive 
authority  ;  all  his  violently-urged  attachment  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  all  his  anxiety 
that  the  general  government  should  not  trespass  on  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  states  ;  all  his  objections  in  gener- 
al, carried  often  to  extremes,  against  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  men  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment in  the  management  of  their  own  personal  affairs. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  less  in  accordance 
with  Jefferson's  political  theories  than  to  have  thrust 
upon  the  country  one  of  the  most  momentous  measures 
which  it  was  possible  to  adopt,  involving  the  very  liveli- 
hood of  tens  of  thousands,  without  warning,  without  dis- 
cussion, without  the  least  opportunity  to  have  the  public 
opinion  upon  it;  employing  for  that  purpose  a  servile 
Congress,  driven  to  act  hastily  in  the  dark,  with  no  other 
guide  or  motive  beyond  implicit  trust  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  executive — and  such  a  measure  the  embargo,  the 
most  remarkable  act  of  Jefferson's  administration,  un- 
questionably was.  Yet  it  would  be  most  rash  and  un- 
just to  charge  him  or  any  man  with  political  hypocrisy 
merely  because,  when  in  power,  he  did  not  act  up  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  preached  in  opposition.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  hesitate  or  to  doubt ;  and 
that  very  enthusiasm,  though  it  had  liberty  and  equality 
for  its  object,  with  which  Jefferson  was  so  strongly  im- 
bued, pushed  him  on,  however  he  might  theorize  about 
the  equal  right  of  all  to  be  consulted,  to  the  realization 
of  his  own  ideas,  with  very  little  regard  for  opposing 
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opinions.     With  all  his  attachment  to  theoretical  equal-  chapter 
ity,  he  was  still  one  of  those  born  to  command,  at  least 
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to  control ;  brooking  no  authority  but  his  own  ;  and  not  1809. 
easily  admitting  of  opposition  or  contradiction,  which  he 
always  ascribed  to  the  worst  of  motives.  In  the  feeling 
that  he  sought  not  selfish  ends,  but  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, he  found,  like  so  many  other  zealous  men,  sanc- 
tion for  his  plans,  justification  of  his  means,  and  excuse 
for  disregarding  the  complaints  and  even  the  rights  of 
individuals. 

Yet,  whatever  defects  of  personal  character,  whatever 
amount  of  human  weaknesses  we  may  ascribe  to  Jeffer- 
son ;  however  low  we  may  rate  him  as  a  practical  states- 
man ;  however  deficient  we  may  think  him  even  in  man- 
liness and  truth  ;  however  we  may  charge  him  with  hav- 
ing failed  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  professed 
principles ;  there  remains  behind,  after  all,  this  undeni- 
able fact:  he  was  —  rarity,  indeed,  among  men  of  af- 
fairs— rarity,  indeed,  among  professed  democratical  lead- 
ers— a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  rights  of 
humanity.  And,  as  in  so  many  other  like  cases,  this 
faith  on  his  part  will  ever  suffice  to  cover,  as  with  the 
mantle  of  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  nor  will  there 
ever  be  wanting  a  host  of  worshipers — living  ideas  being 
of  vastly  more  consequence  to  posterity  than  dead  actions 
passed  and  gone — to  mythicize  him  into  a  political  saint, 
canonized  by  throbbing  wishes  for  themselves,  and  exalt- 
ed, by  a  passionate  imagination,  far  above  the  heads  of 
cotemporary  men,  who,  if  they  labored,  suffered,  and  ac- 
complished more  for  that  generation,  yet  loved  and  trust- 
ed universal  humanity  less. 

Between  Jefferson  as  a  political  theorist,  palliating 
Shay's  rebellion  by  the  general  remark  that  a  little  in- 
surrection now  and  then  is  necessary  to  keep  every  kind 
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______  the  opposition,  denouncing  the  tax  on  whisky  as  "  in- 

1809.  fernal,"  and  almost  justifying  the  rebellion  against  it; 
and  Jefferson  as  president,  dissatisfied  with  the  law  of 
treason  as  laid  down  by  Chase  and  Marshall,  and  call- 
ing upon  Congress  for  greater  stringency  ;  seeking  to 
enforce  the  embargo  by  assumptions  of  power,  which, 
if  constitutional,  which  multitudes  questioned,  were  vast- 
ly more  arbitrary  and  meddlesome  than  any  thing  in 
the  Excise  Act ;  there  was,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast. 
That  contrast,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Jefferson.  The  remarkable  change  which,  in  the  last 
eight,  and  more  especially  in  the  last  two  years,  had 
taken  place  in  the  respective  politics  of  Democrats  and 
Federalists,  was  indeed  sufficient  to  show  that  this  par- 
ty distinction  had  arisen,  not  from  any  fundamental,  or, 
indeed,  serious  differences  of  political  theory,  but  partly 
from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain  questions  of  tem- 
porary policy,  partly  from  divided  sympathies  as  respect- 
ed the  two  great  belligerents,  France  and  England,  and 
still  more  from  the  very  different  aspects  in  which  the 
exercise  of  authority  is  regarded  by  those  who  happen  to 
be  in  power  and  those  who  happen  to  be  out. 

The  Republicans,  who  had  been,  in  their  earlier  days, 
the  champions  of  state  rights  as  against  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  of  popular  rights  as  against  authority  in 
general,  had  now,  under  their  new  name  of  Democrats, 
and  in  possession  of  the  Federal  and  of  most  of  the  state 
administrations,  become  the  special  advocates  of  implicit 
obedience  ;  ascribing  to  the  mandates  of  a  legislative  ma- 
jority, especially  when  supported  by  the  Federal  judici- 
ary, something  almost  of  the  sacredness  of  divine  right. 
But  state  rights  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  the  su- 
premacy of  abstract  justice,  high  above  all  human  enact- 
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of  New  England  especially,  whom  Jefferson  had  been  ac- 

customed  to  denounce  as  the  priest-ridden  minions  of  mo-  1809. 
narchical  and  aristocratic  prejudices,  stepped  forward  now 
to  snatch  from  the  ground  that  banner  of  resistance  to 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  Federal  enactments,  which 
its  original  champions,  themselves  become  rulers,  were 
ready  to  trample  with  scorn  under  foot.  As  to  the  Fed- 
eralists belonged  the  credit  of  having  framed  and  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  put  it  into  successful  op- 
eration, so  there  now  devolved  upon  them  the  no  less  im- 
portant duty  of  guarding  that  Constitution  against  being 
converted,  by  a  consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  executive,  into  an  instrument  of  intolerable 
tyranny. 

Among  those  loudest,  at  this  moment,  in  charging 
such  abuses  of  power  upon  Jefferson,  it  is  curious  to  note 
Edward  Livingston,  younger  brother  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, formerly  of  New  York,  now  of  New  Orleans, 
and,  as  against  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  one  of  Jefferson's  most  zealous  and  steadfast  co- 
operators.  There  has  already  been  occasion  to  mention 
Livingston's  appointment  by  Jefferson  as  district  attorney 
of  New  York  ;  his  becoming  a  defaulter  in  that  office  for 
a  large  amount ;  his  removal  to  New  Orleans  ;  his  efforts 
there,  both  professional  and  speculative,  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  ;  the  part  he  took  in  politics,  especially  his  pro- 
tests against  the  first  territorial  form  of  government,  and 
against  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  Wilkinson 
during  the  alarm  of  Burr's  conspiracy.  We  are  now  to 
see  him  involved  in  a  new  contest  with  Jefferson  person- 
ally. 

Some  fifteen  years  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  one  Gravier,  the  proprietor  of  a  plant- 
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_had  laid  out  the  front  part  of  it  in  lots,  on  which  had 
1809.  been  built  the  suburb  of  St.  Mary.  Even  at  that  time 
there  had  begun  to  form  in  front  of  the  levee,  or  raised 
bank  by  which  the  plantation  Gravier,  in  common  with 
the  city  and  the  adjoining  plantations,  was  protected 
from  the  Mississippi,  an  alluvial  deposit  or  river  beach, 
presently  known  as  the  "  batture."  Gradually  increas- 
ing in  extent,  that  beach  had  come  to  be  used  as  a  land- 
ing-place for  the  flat-bottomed  boats  from  up  the  river, 
the  citizens  also  digging  earth  from  it  as  they  had  occa- 
sion. It  occurred  to  Livingston,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  New  Orleans,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  doctrine  that 
alluvions  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  river 
bank,  this  batture,  which  was  now  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  was  in  law  still 
a  part  of  the  plantation  Gravier.  He  accordingly  enter- 
ed into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  that  plantation  at 
a  certain  fixed  price,  should  such  be  the  decision  in  a 
suit  to  recover  possession  of  the  batture,  which  he  com- 
menced, in  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation, 
against  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  plea  of  the  city 
was,  that,  since  the  laying  out  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Mary, 
the  support  of  the  public  road  and  of  the  levee  in  front 
of  it  had  fallen  upon  the  citizens  ;  and  that  the  batture, 
having  been  abandoned  to  the  public,  had  ever  since  been 
in  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  city,  and  not  of  Gravier. 
But  a  sufficient  period  to  establish  a  title  by  prescrip- 
tion had  not  expired,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
after  much  argument,  the  court  of  final  resort  decided 
(May,  1807)  that  the  batture  did  not  belong  to  the  city 
but  was  appurtenant  to  the  plantation  Gravier.  There- 
upon Livingston  completed  the  purchase,  contracting  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $77,000;   and  he  proceeded  to  expend 
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This  appropriation  of  the  batture  as  private  property  was  ' 

excessively  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  1809. 
The  court  was  accused  of  partiality  and  corruption.  A 
cry  spread  that  the  American  courts  and  lawyers  were 
in  a  conspiracy  to  plunder  the  Creoles  under  cover  of  law. 
A  great  clamor  was  raised  against  Livingston  ;  and  even 
force  was  used  to  put  a  stop  to  his  works.  But  these 
obstacles  were  finally  overcome,  and  Livingston  proceed- 
ed to  erect  a  levee.  It  having  been  decided  that  the  city 
had  no  title,  the  lawyers  suggested  the  setting  up  a  title 
in  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  an  alleged  old  French 
law  giving  alluvions  to  the  crown.  This  ground  was 
taken  before  the  Territorial  Court  as  a  reason  for  a  new 
trial.  Being  overruled  there,  without  any  notice  to  Liv- 
ingston, an  application,  seconded  by  Governor  Claiborne, 
and  supported  by  legal  opinions,  was  made  to  Jefferson, 
who  was  called  upon  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens, deprived  of  their  rights,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  chi- 
canery of  a  speculator  and  the  partiality  of  the  court. 

In  the  presidential  contest  between  Burr  and  Jeffer- 
son, Livingston  had  been  more  than  suspected  of  luke- 
warmness.  His  default  at  New  York  had  brought  some 
discredit  on  the  administration  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment.  His  conduct  at  New  Orleans, 
especially  in  the  Burr  and  Wilkinson  affair,  had  not  been 
satisfactory.  Jefferson,  indeed,  had  more  than  once  de- 
nounced him  as  an  unprincipled  speculator,  if  not  a  se- 
cret conspirator.  It  would  have  been  proper  enough,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  have  directed  a  suit  against 
Livingston  to  test  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
batture.  But  Jefferson  was  afraid  of  courts,  and  the 
method  adopted  was  very  different.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
vent settlements  under  grants  of  the  Mississippi  land 
VI— K 
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chapter  companies,  an  act  had  been  passed  just  before  this  ap- 
_____  plication  (March  3,  1807),  authorizing  the  president  to 
1809.  remove  by  force  any  persons  who,  subsequently  to  the 
passage  of  that  act,  and  previous  to  the  regular  adjudi- 
cation of  their  claims,  should  undertake  to  settle,  under 
color  of  title,  upon  any  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Fortified  by  a  hasty  and  very  brief  opinion  of  Attorney- 
general  Rodney,  Jefferson  undertook  to  apply  this  act, 
of  very  doubtful  constitutionality  at  best,  to  Livingston's 
case,  to  which,  for  several  reasons,  it  could  have  no  ap- 
plication ;  and  under  one  of  its  provisions,  he  issued  an 
order  (January,  1808)  to  the  United  States  marshal  for 
the  District  of  Orleans  to  dispossess  Livingston  of  the 
batture,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  out  the  posse  comi- 
tatus  to  do  it.  Informed  of  this  order,  Livingston  ap- 
plied to  the  Territorial  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  marshal,  which  was  readily  granted.  But  this  in- 
junction the  marshal,  with  the  usual  insolence  of  execu- 
tive officials  supported  by  the  direct  orders  of  their  prin- 
cipals, wholly  disregarded.  Three  regiments  of  militia 
were  paraded,  Livingston's  workmen  were  driven  off  by 
force,  and  the  rising  waters  of  the  spring  inundation  soon 
leveled  and  swept  away  his  dikes. 

Hoping  by  explanations  to  persuade  the  president  to 
restore  the  possession  of  which  he  had  been  thus  arbitra- 
rily stripped — an  act  for  which  Jefferson  received  the 
formal  thanks  of  the  Territorial  Legislature — Livingston 
hastened  to  Washington.  Before  his  arrival,  Jefferson 
had  communicated  to  Congress  (March  9)  a  very  char- 
acteristic account  of  his  late  proceedings.  In  calling  at- 
tention to  sundry  lots  of  land  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
reserved  by  the  former  government  as  sites  for  public 
offices,  hospitals,  markets,  magazines,  &c,  he  referred 
also,  as  if  incidentally,  to  a  parcel  called  the  batture,  ad- 
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jacent  to  the  suburb  St.  Mary,  used  immemorially  by  chapter 

the  city,  but  lately  claimed  by  a  private  citizen.      "  The 

title  had  been  adjudged  not  to  be  in  the  city  ;  and  it  be-  1809. 
ing  alleged  that  the  United  States  had  a  claim  to  it, 
measures  had  been  taken,  according  to  law,  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  state  of  things,  and  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  of  intruders  !"  Such  was  Jefferson's  smooth  ac- 
count of  the  forcibly  stripping  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  color  of  executive  authority,  of  a  posses- 
sion adjudged  to  be  his  by  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction ! 

When  Livingston  reached  Washington,  Jefferson  re- 
fused to  see  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  leav- 
ing for  Monticello,  referring  him  to  the  public  offices 
for  information.  It  was,  however,  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  Rod- 
ney's opinion,  or  any  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  against  him. 

Finally,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  executive  reparation, 
he  appealed  to  the  public  in  an  indignant  pamphlet,  but 
without  the  confidence,  as  he  remarked,  "which  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  proceedings  against  him  ought  to  inspire."  Be- 
ing obliged,  though  addressing  no  political  party,  to  ar- 
raign the  first  magistrate  of  the  Union,  he  could  not  but 
alarm  that  "blind  spirit  of  attachment  which,  adopting 
the  maxims  of  English  prerogative,  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  a  popular  leader  can  be  guilty  of  wrong, 
and  accords  impunity  to  a  president  of  the  United  States 
for  acts  that  would  shake  the  throne  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
arch." Nor  was  this  lack  of  confidence  by  any  means 
unfounded.  To  Livingston's  application  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  redress,  the  only  answer  had  been 
the  report  of  a  committee  that  the  president  had  acted 
by  Rodney's  advice.     Like  applications,  repeated  during 
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chapter  the  next  four  sessions,  were  equally  unsuccessful.     Mean- 

XXI 

while,  however,  confiding  more  in  the  courts  than  in  Con- 

1809.  gress,  the  indefatigable  Livingston  had  commenced  two 
suits,  one  against  the  marshal  who  had  dispossessed  him, 
to  recover  possession  of  the  batture ;  the  other  against 
Jefferson  himself,  for  damages.  The  suit  against  Jeffer- 
son was  finally  (1811)  decided  in  his  favor  on  the  mere- 
ly technical  ground  that  a  suit  for  trespass  on  lands  in 
Louisiana,  being  an  action  local  in  its  nature,  could  not 
be  maintained  in  the  District  of  Virginia.  The  suit 
against  the  marshal  was  at  first  suspended,  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  district  attorney  that  the  United  States 
were  the  real  party  in  interest.  On  this  ground,  under 
cover  of  the  doctrine  derived  from  the  common  law,  and 
zealously  maintained  by  the  sovereign  democracies  of 
America,  that  the  sovereign  can  not  be  sued  by  a  sub- 
ject, an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Livingston  of  all 
remedy  for  the  violent  dispossession  he  had  suffered.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  being  applied  to  by 
Livingston,  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  District  Court  to 
proceed  with  the  hearing  ;  and  as  neither  the  marshal 
nor  the  United  States  had  the  slightest  pretense  of  title 
to  the  batture,  Livingston  at  last  recovered  possession. 
Though  ultimately  obliged,  owing  to  defects  in  the  title 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  purchased,  to  surrender 
three  fourths  of  it  to  other  claimants,  yet  such,  mean- 
while, had  been  its  increase  in  value,  that  from  the  part 
remaining  to  him,  he  realized,  in  the  end,  a  handsome 
fortune,  besides  discharging  his  indebtedness  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

MADISON'S  INAUGURATION.  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  NEW 
YORK.  PENNSYLVANIA.  OLMSTEAD  AFFAIR.  ERSKINE'S 
ARRANGEMENT.  ELEVENTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 
BRITISH  REFUSAL  TO  RATIFY  ERSKINE'S  ARRANGEMENT. 
NON-IMPORTATION  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  RENEWED. 
JACKSON'S  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  PERILS  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

X  OLLOWING   the    precedents   already   established,  chapter 

XXII. 

Madison  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  Hall  of  the  Rep- 

resentatives,  in  presence  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  1809. 
the  late  House,  the  heads  of  Departments,  foreign  min-  Mar"  4> 
isters,  and  an  assemblage  of  citizens.  According  to  a 
courtly  account  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, he  was  dressed  "ina  full  suit  of  cloth  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  of  the  wool  of  merinoes  raised  in  this 
country,  his  coat  from  the  manufactory  of  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, and  his  waistcoat  and  small-clothes  from  that 
of  Chancellor  Livingston  ;"  presents,  respectively,  from 
those  gentlemen,  whose  zeal  in  the  production  of  domes- 
tic woolens  had  received  fresh  impulse  and  had  found 
several  imitators  since  the  late  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  British  cloths. 

The  inaugural  address  acknowledged  the  difficult  cri- 
sis of  affairs,  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to  the  ex- 
traordinary commercial  prosperity  of  preceding  years,  en- 
hancing the  responsibility,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
honor  also,  of  the  presidential  office ;  a  crisis,  however, 
as  the  new  president  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  not  to  be 
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chapter  charged  to  any  unwarrantable  views,  nor  even  to  any  in- 

XXII 

'     voluntary  errors  in  the  public  councils,  but  wholly  to  the 
1809.  injustice  and  violence  of  the  belligerents. 

Giving  up  his  former  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  Paul  Hamilton,  lately  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Robert  Smith  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  This 
selection,  which  excited  some  surprise,  was  probably  in- 
tended to  conciliate  his  brother,  the  senator,  one  of  the 
most  decided  and  influential  opposers  of  Madison's  nom- 
ination. Dearborn,  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War,  had  been 
appointed,  just  before  the  close  of  the  late  session,  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Boston,  very  much  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Pickering  and  Quincy.  Pickering  had  charged 
upon  him,  while  the  nomination  was  under  debate,  un- 
due and  illegal  allowances  and  advances  to  General  Wil- 
kinson. Quincy  had  alleged  that  General  Lincoln,  though 
unable,  through  sickness,  to  perform  the  duties  of  collect- 
or, and  wishing  to  resign,  had  yet  been  retained  in  office 
for  a  year  or  more,  on  purpose  that  the  place  might  be 
kept  open  till  Dearborn  was  ready  to  take  it.  Quincy 
had  wished  to  make  this  procedure  a  ground  of  impeach- 
ment against  Jefferson  ;  but,  notwithstanding  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  he  had  obtained  no  vote  for  it  but  his  own. 
Dearborn's  place  as  Secretary  of  War  was  given  to  Eus- 
tis,  also  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  since,  for  one  term,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Boston.  The  treasury  department  still 
remained  under  the  control  of  Gallatin. 

Among  the  last  official  acts  of  Jefferson  had  been  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  suggesting  the  disposition  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  nominating,  as  minister  to  that 
court,  Short,  formerly  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  min- 
ister to  Holland  and  Spain.     Since  his  recall  from  Spain, 
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Short  had  resided  at  Paris  ;   and  already,  previous  to  the  chapter 
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meeting  of  Congress,  Jefferson  had  sent  him  a  commis- 
sion as  minister  to  Russia.  The  Senate,  however,  act-  1809. 
ing  upon  Jefferson's  own  former  policy,  under  the  idea 
that  no  such  mission  was  needed,  had  unanimously  re- 
jected this  nomination.  That  mission  was  now  again 
urged  by  Madison,  with  the  substitution  as  minister  of 
John  Q,.  Adams  in  the  place  of  Short ;  but  the  Senate 
still  refused  a  confirmation,  17  to  15. 

Just  before  the  termination  of  the  late  Congress,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  on  concluding  their  session, 
had  put  forth  a  strong  address  to  the  people.  Repeating  Mar.  2. 
their  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  administration,  they 
declared  themselves  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  it  "  but  in  an  habitual  and  impolitic  predilection 
for  France.  Without  pretending  to  compare  and  adjust 
the  respective  injuries  received  from  the  two  nations,  it 
can  not  be  disguised,"  so  the  address  continued,  "  that 
in  some  instances  our  nation  has  received  from  Great 
Britain  compensation,  in  others  offers  of  atonement,  and 
in  all  the  language  of  conciliation  and  respect ;  while 
from  France  our  immense  losses  are  without  retribution, 
and  our  remonstrances  are  neglected  with  contemptuous 
silence,  or  answered  with  aggravating  insult.  While 
hostility  with  Great  Britain  would  expose  our  country 
in  every  vulnerable  point,  and  afford  no  hope  of  honor  or 
indemnity,  a  war  with  France  would  not  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  only  state  of  peace  which  she  is  disposed  to 
maintain.  Under  these  circumstances,  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  policy  is  either  just  or  wise  which  would 
dictate  either  open  hostility  against  Great  Britain,  or  a 
series  of  irritating  measures  tending  to  that  ?" 

The  report  suggested,  as  indispensable  means  toward  a 
better  and  more  equal  administration  of  the  government 
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chapter  for  the  future,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  de- 

XXII. 

prive  the  Southern  States  of  their  slave  representation  ; 

1813.  also  other  amendments,  not  particularly  specified,  "  to  se- 
cure commerce  and  navigation  from  a  repetition  of  invid- 
ious and  destructive  theories."  It  was,  however,  with 
the  Eastern  people  themselves  that  every  efficient  plan 
of  redress  must  originate.  Union  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at.  "  While  the  advocates  for  British  war  and 
the  contemners  of  commerce  can  calculate  upon  y.our  di- 
visions, they  will  advance  in  their  mad  and  presumptu- 
ous course,  and  rely  upon  your  governors  and  your  rep- 
resentatives to  neutralize  your  opposition  to  their  meas- 
ures. But  when  they  perceive  that  you  are  prepared  to 
break  the  chain  imposed  by  a  fatal  and  mistaken  policy, 
and  that  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  New  England 
are  united  in  sentiment  and  purpose  ;  when  they  are  sen- 
sible that  you  are  able  to  resist,  and  that  self-preserva- 
tion will  make  resistance  a  duty,  they  will  reflect  upon 
your  claims,  and  yield  to  the  justice  of  your  pretensions. 
They  will  feel  that  the  confederation  is  intended  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  only  by  paying  some  regard  to 
this  object  can  we  maintain  that  union  which  common 
interests  should  make  perpetual.  This  happy  result  may 
be  expected  when  New  England,  faithful  to  her  true  in- 
terests, shall  speak  with  one  voice,  and  exclude  from  her 
councils  those  who,  from  misapprehension  of  those  inter- 
ests, or  from  any  other  cause,  are  advocates  for  the  pres- 
ent destructive  system.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  a 
temper  of  mutual  accommodation  begin  to  display  itself 
in  the  measures  of  government,  and  a  steady,  dignified 
conduct  shield  the  nation  from  foreign  and  domestic  dan- 
gers. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  the  theater  of  base  contentions  and  sanguinary  threats. 
The  spirit  of  private  combat  will  no  longer  be  the  test 
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of  public  spirit ;  and  the  denunciations  of  vanity  and  in-  chapter 

experience  will  cease  to  be  vented  against  powerful  mem- 

bers  of  the  common  union.  1809. 

"  Nothing  less  than  a  perfect  union  and  intelligence 
among  the  Eastern  States  can  preserve  to  them  any 
share  of  influence  in  the  national  government.  With- 
out influence,  they  can  expect  no  regard  to  their  interests, 
but  are  exposed  to  the  effect  of  a  policy  whose  object  will 
be  to  secure  power  and  office  with  a  view  to  local  and 
personal  aggrandizement,  and  to  make  them  colonial  gov- 
ernments, subject  to  the  worst  form  of  domination,  that 
of  one  member  of  a  confederacy  over  another.  Indeed, 
the  present  state  of  our  connection  is  not  far  from  that 
condition.  The  late  election  of  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  vote  for  president,  plainly  demonstrate  the 
disapprobation  of  the  present  system  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  Eastern  people.  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  known 
to  favor  it,  had  not  a  vote  in  those  states  except  in  Ver- 
mont, and  recent  elections  there  afford  evidence  that  at 
this  moment  he  would  have  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  artificial  popularity  of 
this  fatal  system,  his  majority  has  been  triumphant. 
The-  same  division  is  apparent  in  Congress.  The  known 
wishes  of  the  Eastern  States  have  been  not  merely  neg- 
lected, but  rejected  with  threatenings  and  contempt. 
Politicians  of  yesterday,  from  the  backwoods  and  mount- 
ains, vie  with  each  other  in  the  language  of  insult  and 
defiance  ;  and  the  men  whom  you  delight  to  honor,  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  the  deepest  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  are  stigma- 
tized as  a  corrupt  and  seditious  part  of  the  community. 
Even  when  those  of  your  own  representatives,  who  have 
encouraged  by  their  countenance  this  presumptuous  con- 
duct, discovering  their  errors,  are  desirous  to  recede,  re- 
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chapter  pentance  comes  too  late.      Thus,  under  new  names,  but 
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with  the  same  views,  the  embargo  system  is  still  visited 
1809.  upon  our  unhappy  country,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
some  of  those  who  appear  too  late  desirous  of  retrieving 
their  country  from  ruin.  Choose,  then,  fellow-citizens, 
between  the  condition  of  citizens  of  a  free  state,  possess- 
ing its  equal  weight  and  influence  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment, or  that  of  a  colony,  free  in  name,  but  in  fact 
enslaved  by  sister  states  !" 

This  energetic  appeal  was  not  without  effect.  In  the 
March  15.  New  Hampshire  election,  which  soon  followed,  the  Fed- 
eralists not  only  carried  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
but  they  succeeded  also  in  beating  Langdon,  over  whose 
head  Jeremiah  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  a  member 
of  Congress  in  Washington's  time,  was  chosen  as  gov- 
April.  ernor.  In  Massachusetts,  Gore  was  chosen  over  Lin- 
coln by  a  majority  of  near  3000  in  93,000  votes.  The 
Federalists  also  strengthened  themselves  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  According  to  John  Adams,  in  one 
of  his  Cunningham  letters,  "  considerable  pains  had  been 
taken" — it  is  not  stated  by  whom — "  to  persuade  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  allow  himself  to  be  run  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate."  But  to  this  both  father  and  son  were 
"  utterly  averse."  "  The  office,  though  a  precious  stone," 
so  the  letter  continued,  "  is  but  a  carbuncle  shining  in 
the  dark  ;"  "a  perfect  state  of  slavery,  the  drudgery  of 
it  extremely  oppressive  ;"  "  the  compensation  not  a  liv- 
ing for  a  common  gentleman."  Other  reasons  were,  the 
necessity  he  would  be  under  of  resigning  his  professor- 
ship, and  abandoning  his  legal  practice  ;  the  »  eternal 
separation"  it  would  make  between  him  and  the  Feder- 
alists ;  the  little  prospect  of  doing  any  good  if  elected  ; 
and,  what  might  hay.e-.been-.concjiisive  in  the  first  place, 
the  necessity  of  running,  not  only  against  the  Federal 
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candidate,  but  in  competition  with  Lincoln  also,  who  chapter 

.                                                                                xxn. 
would  not  withdraw,  thus  making  the  defeat  of  both  cer- 

tain.     Connecticut  showed  itself  more  Federal  than  ever.  1809. 

A  Federal  triumph  in  Rhode  Island  rendered  the  union 

of  New  England  against  the  administration  still  more 

complete. 

Nor  was  this  triumph  of  the  Federalists  limited  to 
New  England.  In  New  York  they  carried  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  though  the  Senate,  of  which 
the  greater  part  held  over,  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats.  A  like  result  occurred  in  Maryland, 
the  Democratic  Senate  still  securing,  however,  to  that 
party  a  majority  on  joint  ballot,  which  enabled  them  to 
choose  Edward  Lloyd  as  governor. 

To  this  alarming  increase  of  Federal  strength  was 
added  the  prospect  of  serious  collision  between  the  state 
authority  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  judiciary. 
This  was  the  coming  to  a  head  of  an  old  controversy — 
older,  indeed,  than  the  Federal  Constitution — to  under- 
stand which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  During 
that  war,  the  British  sloop  Active  had  sailed  from  Ja- 
maica, bound  for  New  York,  with  stores  for  the  British 
army.  Among  her  crew  were  Captain  Gideon  Olmstead 
and  three  other  Connecticut  men.  Having  been  taken 
prisoners  at  sea  and  carried  into  Jamaica,  they  had  been 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  enter  as  sailors  on  board  the 
Active ;  but  when  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  had 
contrived  to  close  the  hatches  on  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
fourteen  in  number,  took  possession  of  the  sloop,  and 
made  for  Little  Egg  Harbor.  Two  days  after,  while 
still  standing  for  that  harbor,  the  Active  was  boarded  by 
the  brigantine  Convention,  a  Pennsylvania  state  cruiser, 
having  in  company  the  privateer  Girard,  cruising  with 
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chapter  her,  on  an  agreement  of  equal  shares  in  all  captures. 
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The  Active  was  taken  possession  of,  and  all  three  vessels 
1809.  havin0-  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  the  prize  was  libeled 
in  the  state  court  of  admiralty.  A  claim  was  put  in 
by  the  two  cruisers  on  the  allegation  that  when  they  fell 
in  with  the  Active  the  capture  was  not  complete,  the 
struggle  for  possession  of  the  vessel  with  the  men  con- 
fined below  being  still  undecided.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  state  law,  the  case  was  referred  to  a  jury  to  settle 
the  facts.  On  their  finding,  the  court  decreed  one  quar- 
ter of  the  prize  to  the  crew  of  the  Convention,  one  quar- 
ter to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  owner  of  the  Con- 
vention, one  quarter  to  the  Girard,  and  the  remaining 
quarter  only  to  Olmstead  and  his  companions.  Consid- 
ering this  decree  partial  and  unjust,  they  appealed  to 
Congress,  and  a  hearing  being  had  by  the  Committee  of 
Appeals,  the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  whole  prize 
awarded  to  the  Connecticut  men.  But  to  this  decision 
the  judge  of  the  Pennsylvania  court  refused  to  conform, 
on  the  ground  that,  by  the  Pennsylvania  act,  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  was  conclusive  as  to  the  facts.  He  there- 
fore directed  the  prize  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  to  be 
paid  into  court  to  await  his  further  order,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  in  spite  of  an  injunction  from  the  Con- 
gressional committee  to  the  marshal  of  the  court  pro- 
hibiting any  such  sale.  The  committee  laid  the  matter 
before  Congress,  by  whom  their  right  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  the  state  court  was  fully  sustained,  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  voting  in  the  negative.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  was  then  requested  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  conference  on  the  subject ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  authorized  the  judge  of  the  state  court  to  pay  over 
the  proceeds  of  the  Active,  which  had  been  invested  in 
certificates  of  Federal  debt,  according  to  his  original  de- 
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cree.     Under  this  authority,  Rittenhouse,  then  state  treas-  chapter 

urer,  received  a  quarter  part  of  the  certificates,  giving 

his  bond  to  the  judge  to  hold  him  harmless  as  to  other  1809. 
claimants.  Rittenhouse  settled  his  accounts  as  treasur- 
er in  1788,  and  resigned  the  office,  but  still  retained  these 
certificates  as  indemnity  against  the  bond  he  had  giv- 
en ;  and  when  the  Federal  debt  was  funded,  had  caused 
them  to  be  funded  in  his  own  name,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  it  might  concern.  Rittenhouse  having 
died  in  1801,  his  three  daughters,  executrixes  of  his  es- 
tate, were  called  upon  by  the  state  treasurer  to  deliver 
the  certificates  to  him,  and  to  pay  over  the  accrued  in- 
terest ;  but  as  suits  were  still  pending  on  behalf  of  Olm- 
stead  in  the  s'tate  court  to  recover  this  money,  they  had 
refused  to  do  so.  That  court  finally  declined  to  inter- 
fere, on  the  technical  ground  that  this,  being  an  admi- 
ralty matter,  was  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  common 
law  ;  M'Kean,  then  chief  justice,  also  expressing  an  opin- 
ion that  the  Congressional  Court  of  Appeals  had  no  power 
to  reverse  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  decided  that,  upon  questions  of  prize,  the  Federal 
courts  were  successors  to  the  old  Continental  tribunals ; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  decision,  an  application  was 
made  by  Olmstead,  after  his  failure  in  the  state  court, 
to  the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  compel  the  ex- 
ecutrixes of  Rittenhouse  to  pay  over  to  him  the  certifi- 
cates and  accumulated  interest  in  their  hands,  amount- 
ing now,  in  the  whole,  to  $15,000.  Such  a  decree  was 
accordingly  made  (1803),  to  counter-work  which,  at  the 
instigation  of  M'Kean,  then  governor,  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  the  executrixes  of 
Rittenhouse  to  pay  over  the  funds  in  dispute  to  the  state 
treasury  ;  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state  to  hold  them 
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chapter  harmless  in  person  and  property  for  so  doing.  The  ex- 
XXIL  ecutrixes  having  paid  over  accordingly,  the  matter  rested 
1809.  f°r  some  tiiTie,  the  district  judge  not  choosing,  without 
superior  authority,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  state ;  but  after  four  years  con- 
sumed in  vain  negotiations,  an  application  was  finally 
made,  on  Olmstead's  behalf,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  mandamus  or  order  to  the  judge  of 
the  District  Court  to  proceed  to  carry  his  decree  into  ex- 
ecution. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  repeatedly  decided  that  the 
old  Continental  Admiralty  Court  of  Appeals   had  the 
power  to  disregard  the  verdicts   of  juries  in  the  court 
below,  though  made  final  and  conclusive  by  state  law ; 
and  after  cause  shown  by  the  district  judge  for  his  de- 
lay hitherto,  they  awarded  a  peremptory  mandamus,  as 
asked  for. 
Feb.  23.       To  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  then  in  session,  Gov- 
ernor  Snyder  had   given  notice  of  this  procedure,  and 
that  the  process  to  be  issued  in  consequence  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  was  an  attachment  or  order  to  the  marshal 
of  the  United  States  to  arrest  the  persons  of  the  execu- 
trixes, and  to  hold  them  as  prisoners  till  they  paid  over — 
a  process  which  it  was  his  duty,  under  the  act  of  1803, 
pledging  protection    to   the    executrixes   in    person    and 
property,  to  resist.      He  accordingly  stated  his  intention, 
March  2.  which  the  Legislature  sanctioned  and  approved,  to  issue 
an  order  to  General  Bright,  of  the  Philadelphia  militia, 
to  have  in  readiness  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  mar- 
shal from  serving  this  process.      The  Legislature,  join- 
ing with  the  governor  in  lamenting  the  necessity  of  this 
collision,  authorized  him  to  correspond  on  the   subject 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  they  also 
recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
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to  provide  a  special  tribunal  for  deciding  such  cases  of  chapter 
conflicting  authority.  

A  few  weeks  after  Madison's  accession,  in  obedience  1809. 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  judge 
issued  his  attachment.  But  the  marshal,  when  he  went  March  24 
to  serve  it,  found  the  houses  of  the  respondents  protected 
by  an  armed  guard,  who  resisted  his  entry  into  the  house 
by  pointing  their  bayonets  at  his  breast.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  read  his  commission  and  warrant,  adding  a 
speech  on  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  executing  his  process  at  all  hazards.  Neither 
his  commission  nor  his  eloquence  had  any  effect  on  Bright 
and  his  militia,  who  again  presented  their  bayonets  when 
he  attempted  the  second  time  to  enter  the  house.  Thus 
resisted,  he  withdrew  for  the  present,  fixing  that  day  three 
weeks  for  the  service  of  the  warrant,  to  aid  in  which  he 
presently  summoned  a  posse  comitatus  of  two  thousand 
men. 

Alarmed  at  this  symptom  of  determination,  the  Leg- 
islature, still  in  session,  opened  a  door  for  retreat.  In  a  April  4. 
new  act,  they  still  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  state  ;  but, 
"  as  sundry  unforeseen  difficulties"  might  arise  in  the  way 
of  enforcing  it,  and  as  the  state  was  bound  to  protect,  at 
all  events,  the  person  and  property  of  the  executrixes,  they 
appropriated  $18,000  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  and 
otherwise  to  be  used  "as  to  the  governor  might  appear 
advisable  and  proper." 

This  act,  together  with  the  recent  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature,  Snyder  inclosed  to  the  president  in  a  letter 
avowing  warm  admiration  of  his  character  and  attach- 
ment to  his  administration,  and  deeply  deploring  the 
present  collision,  but  expressing,  also,  a  belief  that  Mad- 
ison understood  the  Constitution  too  well,  and  had  too 
great  a  regard  for  state  rights,  not  to  discriminate  be- 
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chapter  tween  opposition  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  and  resistance  to  the  decree  of  a  judge, 
1809.  founded,  as  was  conceived,  on  a  usurpation  of  power  and 
jurisdiction  not  delegated  to  him  either  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  laws. 

How  Jefferson  might  have  acted  in  this  case,  consid- 
ering his  extreme  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  of  all  courts — 
as  witness  his  late  interference  in  Livingston's  batture 
case — it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  Madison,  unless  when 
warped  by  party  necessities,  had  always  been  a  Federal- 
ist in  his  Constitutional  opinions  ;  and  the  late  resistance 
encountered  by  the  embargo  in  New  England  had  con- 
verted the  whole  body,  even  of  the  most  ultra  Democrats, 
to  very  wholesome,  if  not,  indeed,  somewhat  too  ultra 
views  as  to  obedience  to  authority,  and  the  sacredness  of 
judicial  decisions.  To  Snyder's  letter,  Madison  replied 
that  the  executive  of  the  Union  was  not  only  unauthor- 
ized to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  was  specially  enjoined  by  statute,  whenever 
any  such  decree  was  resisted,  to  aid  in  its  enforcement. 
And  he  congratulated  the  governor  that  the  late  act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  had  made  a  provision  so 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulty,  to  which,  he 
doubted  not,  effect  would  be  given  in  a  spirit  equally 
patriotic. 

Philadelphia,  meanwhile — the  inhabitants  being  about 
equally  divided  between  adhesion  to  the  state  and  to  the 
United  States — was  all  on  tiptoe,  expecting,  though  no- 
body believed  that  blood  would  really  be  shed,  a  sort  of 
mock  civil  war  in  the  streets.  But  the  marshal,  wisely 
April  13.  preferring  stratagem  to  force,  shortly  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  array  of  his  posse,  by  connivance,  as  was 
suspected,  obtained  access,  through  the  back  windows,  to 
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the  house  of  one  of  the  executrixes,  and  having  taken  her  chapter 
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into  custody,  held  her  as  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  rescue  by  force,  according  to  1809. 
Jefferson's  example  in  the  batture  case,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  presently  obtained  from  Chief-justice  Tilgh- 
man.  The  marshal,  producing  his  prisoner,  justified  his 
arrest  under  his  warrant  of  attachment,  and  the  disputed 
question  of  authority,  thus  removed  from  the  arbitrament 
of  bayonets,  was  referred  to  a  state  tribunal.  The  case 
was  argued  with  great  warmth  by  Franklin,  Snyder's  new 
attorney  general,  assisted  by  Jared  Ingersoll  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Dallas,  the  district  attorney,  with  whom  was 
Lewis,  on  the  other.  On  behalf  of  the  state,  it  was  con- 
tended not  only  that  the  original  decision  of  the  Conti- 
nental Court  of  Prize  Appeals  was  void,  but  that  the 
proceeding  of  arrest  being  in  substance,  though  not  in 
name,  a  process  against  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
mere  trustees  the  executrixes  were,  was  contrary  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  protecting  states  from 
the  suits  of  individuals.  The  chief  justice,  in  giving  his  April  17. 
decision,  held  distinctly,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
recently  set  up  in  Massachusetts,  that  if  the  District 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  he  should  have  a  right,  and  it 
would  be  his  duty,  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  "  The 
United  States,"  he  said,  "  have  no  power,  legislative  or 
judicial,  except  what  is  derived  from  the  Constitution. 
When  these  powers  are  clearly  exceeded,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  states  and  the  peace  of  the  Union  demands 
that  the  state  courts  should,  in  cases  properly  brought 
before  them,  give  redress.  There  is  no  law  that  forbids 
it ;  their  oath  of  office  exacts  it ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
what  course  is  to  be  taken  ?  We  must  be  reduced  to 
the  miserable  necessity  of  opposing  force  to  force,  and  ar- 
raying citizen  against  citizen ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
VI.— L 
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chapter  that  states  will  submit  to  manifest  and  flagrant  usurpa- 
__  tions  of  power  by  the  United  States,  if  (which  God  for- 
1S09.  bid!)  they  should  ever  attempt  them."  "But  while  I 
assert  the  power  of  state  courts,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  exercising  it  with  the  greatest  discretion. 
Woe  to  that  judge  who  rashly  and  wantonly  attempts  to 
arrest  the  authority  of  the  United  States  !  Let  him  re- 
flect again  and  again  before  he  declares  that  a  law  or  a 
judgment  has  no  validity." 

Having  thus  sustained  his  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  the 
chief  justice  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  decision,  the 
well-established  principle  that,  in  all  disputes  as  to  the 
validity  of  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  where  there  is 
reasonable  cause  for  doubt,  that  doubt  should  be  decisive 
in  favor  of  the  law  or  decision  called  in  question.     It  be- 
ing well  settled  and  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Federal 
courts  were  successors  to  the  Continental  admiralty  ju- 
risdiction, the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Continental 
Court  of  Appeals  was  a  question  exclusively  for  them, 
with  which  he  had  no  right  to  meddle.      As  to  the  other 
point,  the  inconvenience  would  be  very  great  if  a  plain- 
tiff, by  substituting  a  state  officer  as  a  defendant  in  place 
of  a  state,  might  compel  that  state  to  abandon  its  prop- 
erty, or  to  contest  it  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  case  so  circumstanced,  the  argument  would  be  very 
strono-   against  the  jurisdiction   of  the  Federal   courts. 
But  he  could  not  say,  from  the  facts  in  evidence,  that 
this  was  such  a  case,  or  that  the  property  in  question 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  executrixes  as  stake-holders, 
and  not  as  trustees  for  the  state  ;   and,  on  that  ground, 
he  remanded  the  prisoner  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 
Snyder  eagerly  took  advantage  of  this  decision  to  re- 
treat out  of  the  disagreeable  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself.      Leaving  the  blame  of  the  surrender  of 
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state  rights  to  fall  on  the  chief  justice,  and  acting  on  chapter 
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Madison's  hint,  on  the  ground  that  he  mast  protect  the 

persons  of  the  executrixes  at  any  rate,  he  paid  over  the  1809. 
money  in  dispute  to  the  marshal,  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion which  the  Legislature  had  placed  in  his  hand. 

But  this  did  not  end  the  matter.      Warrants  had  al- 
ready been  issued  against  Bright  and  his  men,  who  were 
indicted,  and  soon  after  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  resisting  the  service  of  process. 
The  prisoners  were  very  earnestly  defended  by  Franklin 
and  Ingersoll,  not  only  on  the  points  taken  before  Tilgh- 
man,  but  on  the  additional  ground  that,  as  soldiers,  they 
were  bound  to  obey  the  governor's  orders,  for  which  he 
was  responsible,  and  not  they.     There  was  no  dispute  as 
to  the  faots,  and  the  case  went  to  the  jury  on  the  law 
only,  on  all  the  points  of  which  Washington  expressed  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  the  prisoners.      After  being  out 
several  hours,  the  jury  came  into  court,  and  stated  that 
they  never  should  agree.      They  added,  also,  as  reasons 
for  discharge,  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  seized 
with  fits,  and  that  another  was  much  indisposed.    Wash- 
ington directed  the  marshal  to  procure  medical  attend- 
ance for  the  sick,  and  such  other  assistance  as  might  be 
necessary  ;   but  as  the  jury  did  not  complain  that  their 
consciences  were  afflicted  with  any  doubts  as  to  the  facts, 
or  that  they  wanted  any  further  explanations  as  to  the 
law,  he  refused  to  discharge  them.      After  being  kept 
together  for  three  days  and  nights,  they  finally  agreed 
upon  a  special  verdict,  that  the  defendants  had  resisted 
the  marshal  knowingly  and  willfully,  as  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  but  that  they  did  it  under  authority  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  ;   and  on  these  facts  they  left  it  to 
the  court  to  say  whether  the  prisoners  were  guilty  or 
not.     Thereupon  the  court  pronounced  them  guilty,  and.   May  l. 
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chapter  after  a  suitable  admonition  from  the  iudsre,  Bright  was 
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sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
1809.  $200,  and  the  men  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $50  each.     But  these  penalties  were  shortly  after 
May  6.  remitted  by  the  president,  on  the  ground  that  the  defend- 
ants had  acted  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.     On  their 
release  from  prison,  they  were  honored  by  the  mayor  and 
Democratic  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  a  public  dinner, 
at  which  was  read  a  letter  from  Governor  Snyder,  highly 
complimenting  the  general  and  his  men  for  their  «  manly, 
dignified,  and  patriotic  conduct  in  defending  the  just  rights 
of  the  state   against  judicial  usurpation."      But  an  at- 
tempt, subsequently,  in  the  Legislature  to  vote  them  a  pe- 
cuniary acknowledgment  and  indemnity  did  not  succeed. 
Leib,  who   had  secured   a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  though  very 
active  in  promoting  Snyder's  election,  finding  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  governed  by  them,  but  listened  rather 
to  the  advice  of  Boileau,  whom  he  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and  of  William  Findlay,  the  state  treasurer,  had 
already  begun  to  assail  him  as  under  the  influence  of 
men  without  character,  talent,  or  capacity  ;   and  in  this 
controversy  with  the  Federal  judiciary,  the  Aurora  had 
taken   strong   ground   against  him.      Hence  a  new  and 
very  fierce  quarrel  among  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend   much  beyond  the   city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Snyder  men,  in  possession  of  power  and  patron- 
age, soon  forgot  their  zeal  for  a  new  Constitution,  of 
which  very  little  more  was  heard.  But  they  carried  into 
effect  their  favorite  scheme  of  the  substitution,  at  the 
will  of  either  party,  of  an  arbitration  instead  of  a  jury 
trial ;  a  change,  however,  which  hardly  produced  the  ex- 
pected result  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  law-suits. 
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special  view  to  certain  pending  prosecutions  set  on  foot 
by  M'Kean,  exempted  from  indictment  any  publications  1809. 
examining  into  the  doings  of  the  Legislature  or  of  any 
public  officers.  But  this  act,  having  performed  its  spe- 
cial office,  was  suffered  to  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  according  to  a  limitation  inserted  into  it.  An  act, 
growing  out  of  the  late  impeachments,  restricted  the 
power  of  judges  to  punish  for  contempts  to  cases  of  offi- 
cial misconduct,  neglect  or  disobedience  of  process,  or 
misbehavior  in  presence  of  the  court — the  matter  of  pub- 
lications out  of  court  being  referred  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  indictment ;  a  judicious  restriction  since  adopted 
by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  Federal  judges. 

But  the  true  glory  of  this  Legislature  consists  in  an 
acfr,  the  first  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  toward  carrying 
out  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution  that  poor  children 
should  be  taught  gratis.  All  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve,  whose  parents  should  report  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  were  authorized 
to  attend  the  most  convenient  neighboring  school  at  the 
public  expense.  This  necessity,  however,  for  a  confes- 
sion of  poverty,  and  this  creation  of  two  classes  of  schol- 
ars, were  serious  impediments  to  general  education,  which 
yet  remained,  for  many  years,  very  insufficiently  pro- 
vided for — a  negligence  of  which  Pennsylvania,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  Union,  still  feels  the  consequences. 

Meanwhile,  the  secret  negotiation  with  Erskine,  on 
which  the  president  so  much  relied  to  deliver  himself  and 
the  country  from  pressing  embarrassments,  had  been 
brought  to  an  apparently  happy  conclusion. 

In  letters  to  Canning,  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  December,  Erskine  had  given  an  account  of  va- 
rious interviews  between  himself,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
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had  made  the  strongest  protestations,  in  these  interviews, 
1809.  of  amicable  feelings  toward  England,  and  disposition  for 
a  good  understanding.  Madison  had  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  issue  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  be- 
fore it  was  known  whether  the  United  States  would  sub- 
mit or  not  to  the  enforcement  against  them  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  had  rendered  it  impossible,  as  things  stood,  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  belligerents  ;  and  to  lay  the 
ground  for  taking  sides  with  the  British,  which  he  was 
desirous  to  do,  some  concession  must  be  made.  Galla- 
tin, apparently  chief  mover  in  this  business,  and  whose 
scheme  it  probably  was,  called  Erskine's  attention  to  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  dispositions  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson  toward  the  British  nation.  Madison  was  well 
known,  so  Gallatin  said,  as  an  admirer  of  the  English 
Constitution  ;  he  was  entirely  free  from  enmity — in  fact, 
he  was  well  disposed  toward  Great  Britain,  and  frequent- 
ly spoke  with  approbation  of  British  institutions,  energy, 
and  spirit.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  always  took  up 
French  topics,  always  praised  France  and  the  French, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  show  his  dislike  of  ev- 
ery thing  British.  To  this  contrast  between  Jefferson 
and  his  successor  that  was  to  be,  Gallatin  freely  added 
his  own  opinion  that  all  schemes  of  non-importation  from 
Great  Britain  were  injurious  to  America,  and  his  dispo- 
sition, could  the  present  difficulties  be  arranged,  to  put 
the  future  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  on  a  footing 
of  entire  reciprocity.  He  was  even  understood  by  Er- 
skine to  intimate  that  Jefferson  had  been  partial  to 
France  ;  though,  when  these  dispatches  came  to  be  pub- 
lished, Gallatin  denied  having  intended  so  to  express 
himself.  After  these  preliminaries,  Erskine's  attention 
was  called  to  the  proposal,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations,  of  a  non-importation  as  to  both  France  and  chapter 
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England,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  all  belligerent  ships  of 

war  from  American  ports.  The  inequality  which  the  1809. 
British  government  complained  of  in  the  special  exclu- 
sion of  certain  English  manufactures  and  of  British  ships 
of  war  would  thus  be  got  rid  of;  for  both  the  belliger- 
ents would  be  placed  by  the  proposed  act  on  the  same 
footing.  Gallatin  suggested  the  removal  of  another  ob- 
stacle to  the  settlement  of  existing  disputes,  by  a  law 
excluding  foreign  seamen  from  American  vessels — a  sub- 
ject which  Giles  had  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  with  any  positive  result.  Galla- 
tin further  stated  that  the  American  government  intend- 
ed to  abandon  all  claims  to  carry  on  with  the  colonies  of 
belligerents,  during  war,  any  trade  not  allowed  in  time 
of  peace.  But  this,  according  to  subsequent  mutual  ex- 
planations between  Gallatin  and  Erskine,  referred  not  to 
the  direct  trade  from  the  United  States  and  back,  but 
entirely  to  the  trade  between  those  colonies  and  Europe. 

These  overtures  Erskine  readily  undertook  to  com- 
municate to  Canning,  in  hopes  of  authority  to  negotiate 
some  definite  arrangement. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  orders  of  December  21st,  al-  March  16. 
ready  referred  to,  taking  off  the  tributary  duties  and 
prohibiting  re-exportation,  with  news,  also,  of  Admiral 
Berkeley's  appointment  to  a  new  command,  which  came 
by  the  same  packet,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Smith,  in 
new  interviews  with  Erskine,  no  answers  to  the  dispatch- 
es of  December  being  yet  received,  again  urged  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  concession  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
as  essential  to  lay  the  foundation  for  retaliatory  measures 
against  France.  Madison,  indeed,  expressed  the  greatest 
vexation  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received  to  the  late 
overtures,  and  that  no  change  seemed  likely  to  take  place 
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"  the  administration  to  the  alternative,  since  the  non-inter- 

1809.  course  system  could  scarcely  be  maintained,  of  quietly 
submitting  to  the  decrees  and  orders,  or  of  adopting  the 
Quixotic  scheme  to  which  they  were,  in  a  manner, 
pledged,  of  simultaneous  hostilities  against  both  bellig- 
erents. 

Such  was  the  uncomfortable  position  of  the  American 
cabinet  when  Canning's  answers  to  Erskine's  dispatches 
April  19.  of  December  arrived.  Though  he  could  see,  so  he  had 
written,  neither  in  the  acts  of  the  government  nor  in 
the  debates  of  Congress,  any  symptoms  of  the  favorable 
change  suggested  by  Erskine,  he  had  yet  sent,  conforma- 
bly to  that  suggestion,  new  instructions,  in  two  separate 
dispatches  of  the  same  date  (Jan.  23),  one  relating  to  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  other  to  the  orders  in  council. 

Erskine  was  authorized,  the  equal  exclusion  of  French 
ships  of  war  from  the  American  waters  having  first 
been  carried  into  actual  effect,  to  tender  the  same  repa- 
ration for  the  attack  of  the  Chesapeake  with  which  Rose 
had  been  formerly  charged :  a  renewed  disavowal  of 
Admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  the  restoration  of  the  men 
taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  and  a  suitable  pecuniary 
provision  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  killed,  ex- 
cluding, however,  from  this  provision,  the  widows  and 
children  of  British  deserters.  The  right  was  also  to  be 
reserved  to  claim  as  deserters  any  such  of  the  seamen  to 
be  surrendered  as  might  prove  to  be  British-born  sub- 
jects. The  Americans  were  expected,  in  return,  to  dis- 
avow Captain  Barron's  retention  of  British  deserters  on 
board  his  ship,  and  his  denial  that  he  had  any  on  board ; 
also,  any  outrages  committed  in  consequence  of  this  af- 
fair on  the  persons  or  property  of  British  subjects ;  and 
to  engage  not  to  countenance  any  of  their  agents  in  en- 
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Since,  however,  this  matter  of  desertions  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  separate  act  of  Congress,  to  simplify  mat-  1809. 
ters  and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  fruitless  controversy, 
the  British  government  would  agree  to  wave  any  claim 
for  retrospective  disavowals,  if  the  American  government 
would  be  content  to  receive  back  the  men  as  the  simple 
and  single  act  of  reparation ;  to  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  add,  as  an  act  of  "  sponta- 
neous generosity,"  a  suitable  provision  for  the  widows 
and  orphans.  But  Erskine  was  specially  charged  to  re- 
fuse (should  it  be  demanded)  any  mark  of  displeasure  to- 
ward Admiral  Berkeley,  beyond  that  already  manifested 
in  his  recall — an  instruction  made,  indeed,  imperative  by 
Berkeley's  late  reappointment,  already  mentioned,  to  a 
new  and  more  honorable  command. 

In  the  other  dispatch,  Canning  offered  to  recall  the  or- 
ders in  council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  United  States,  on  three  conditions : 
First,  the  repealing  as  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  keeping 
in  force  as  to  France  and  all  countries  adopting  her  de- 
crees, so  long  as  those  decrees  were  continued,  all  exist- 
ing American  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  acts, 
and  acts  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war.  Second,  the  re- 
nunciation by  the  United  States,  during  the  present  war, 
of  any  pretensions  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  the  col- 
onies of  belligerents,  not  allowed  in  time  of  peace  ;  and, 
third,  the  allowing  British  ships  of  war  to  enforce  by 
capture  the  American  non-intercourse  with  France  and 
her  allies.  This  last  condition  had  lately  been  mention- 
ed by  Pinkney  as  one  to  which  the  American  government 
would  have  no  objection  ;  so  Canning  stated ;  though 
Pinkney  afterward  assured  his  government  that  he  must 
have  been  misunderstood. 
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Canning  promised  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  a  minister  to 

1809.  America,  fully  empowered  "  to  consign  them  to  a  formal 
and  regular  treaty."  But  as  it  was  possible  that  this 
delay  might  appear  to  the  American  government  to  de- 
prive the  arrangement  of  a  part  of  its  benefits,  should 
they  desire  to  act  upon  it  before  its  formal  reduction  to 
a  treaty,  either  by  an  immediate  or  a  prospective  repeal 
of  the  embargo  and  other  restrictive  acts,  Erskine  was 
authorized  to  agree  that  corresponding  steps  should  be 
taken  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  way  of  exempting  the 
United  States  from  the  operation  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil. 

Where  the  idea  of  this  provisional  arrangement  orig- 
inated, whether  with  Canning,  with  Erskine,  or  in  the 
suggestions  made  to  him,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
That  Canning  intended  a  frank  and  straightforward  pro- 
ceeding is  obvious  from  the  option  allowed  to  Erskine  to 
exhibit  to  the  American  government  this  entire  dispatch. 
That  he  did  not  do  ;  but  the  three  conditions  above  stated 
were  communicated  to  the  American  cabinet. 

Hard  and  humiliating  as  the  two  latter  conditions  were, 
the  adroit  and  ingenious  Gallatin,  the  supple  and  accom- 
modating Madison,  did  not  despair  ;  while  Erskine,  es- 
teeming an  accommodation  to  be  not  less  for  the  advant- 
age of  Britain  than  America,  and  supposing  that  his 
government  would  be  wisely  content  with  actual  conces- 
sions, and  disposed  to  aid  the  American  administration 
in  saving  appearances  at  home,  was  very  well  inclined  to 
considerable  latitude  in  dispensing  with  the  letter,  while 
he  adhered  to  what  he  esteemed  the  substance  of  his  in- 
structions. He  did  not  suppose,  so  he  afterward  stated, 
in  reply  to  Canning's  strictures  on  his  conduct,  that  the 
conditions  demanded  of  the  American  government — con- 
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since  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress— must  be  complied  with  in  one  particular  manner  1809. 
only.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  professed  object  of 
the  orders  in  council  was  the  real  one,  he  felt  himself 
authorized  to  depart  from  the  literal  tenor  of  his  instruc- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
government  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  retaliation  upon 
France  in  a  manner  most  compatible  with  their  delicate 
position  at  home,  and  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings 
and  those  of  the  party  of  which  they  were  the  organs. 
He  inclined  to  give  the  same  liberal  construction  to  the 
dispatch  respecting  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  placing 
his  chief  reliance,  as  he  stated,  in  both  cases,  "  on  the 
well-known  liberality  of  his  majesty  in  appreciating  the 
conduct  of  his  servants ;"  conceiving,  also,  that  mean- 
while no  injury  could  follow  from  this,  as  he  described  it, 
"  conditional  agreement." 

Whatever  Madison  and  Gallatin  might  afterward  have 
chosen  to  assert ;  and  however  they  might  have  dwelt  on 
the  apparent  confidence  of  Erskine  in  his  authority,  a 
confidence,  it  is  not  unlikely,  stimulated  by  themselves ; 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  statesmen  so  cau- 
tious and  experienced  as  they,  had,  in  fact,  less  confi- 
dence than  the  youthful  British  minister  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  powers,  and  the  probable  ratification  of  his 
acts.  Yet,  as  the  arrangement  thus  entered  into,  wheth- 
er precisely  conformable  to  Erskine's  instructions  or  not, 
was  one  by  which  Great  Britain  gained  the  point  of 
placing  America  in  a  hostile  position  toward  France ;  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  re-establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  not  less  beneficial  to  her  than  to  the 
United  States ;  while  the  American  government,  drop- 
ping entirely  the  impressment  question,  coercion  as  to 
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_____  nothing  except  a  release   from  that  precipitate   blunder 
1809.  and  its  sequences ;  under  these  circumstances,  they  might 
well  have  supposed  that  an  arrangement  so  favorable  to 
the  British  nation  would  be  ratified,  whether  the  nego- 
tiator had  precise  powers  to  make  it  or  not. 

That  arrangement,  as  matured  after  a  fortnight's  dis- 
April  19.  cussion,  was  announced  to  the  public  in  three  pairs  of 
notes  (dated  April  17),  published  in  an  extra  National 
Intelligencer,  along  with  a  proclamation  by  the  president 
announcing  the  cessation  of  the  embargo  and  non-in- 
tercourse as  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  after 
the  10th  of  June  ;  news  which,  as  it  spread  throughout 
the  Union,  carried  to  all  the  sea-port  towns  the  greatest 
joy  and  exultation. 

Erskine's  first  note,  after  referring  to  the  late  exclu- 
sion of  all  belligerent  ships  of  war  from  the  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  as  having  removed  an  obstacle  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Chesapeake  affair,  offered,  by  way  of 
reparation  for  that  outrage  (in  addition  to  the  prompt 
and  now  renewed  disavowal  of  the  act  by  the  British 
government,  so  soon  as  the  news  reached  them,  and  the 
recall  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  as  a  mark  of  displeasure, 
from  a  highly  important  and  honorable  command),  the 
restoration  of  the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  and, 
if  acceptable  to  the  American  government,  "  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  that  occasion" 
— this  latter  provision,  by  a  slight  deviation  from  his  in- 
structions, being  made  to  appear  as  a  part  of  the  repara- 
tion tendered,  and  not  as  an  act  of  "  spontaneous  gener- 
osity" on  the  part  of  the  British  nation. 

Smith's  answer  in  accepting  this  proposition,  as  if  to 
save  the  dignity  of  the  American  government,  alleged, 
what  was  true  in  fact,  but  false  as  to  the  inference  in- 
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ships  of  war  was  "  a  result  incident  to  a  state  of  things 
growing  out  of  distinct  considerations."  It  was  also  1809. 
most  ungraciously  added,  that  while  the  offered  repara- 
tion was  accepted  without  insisting  on  a  further  punish- 
ment of  the  offending  officer,  "  the  president  was  not  the 
less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  exam- 
ple, nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport 
with  what  was  due  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  his 
own  honor." 

This  growl  of  dissatisfaction,  inserted,  as  Smith  after- 
ward alleged,  against  his  remonstrances,  and  by  Madi- 
son's express  direction,  whatever  consolation  it  might 
give  in  America,  was  not  well  calculated  to  secure  a  rat- 
ification in  England.  In  fact,  Erskine  was  afterward 
severely  censured  for  having  consented  to  receive  and 
transmit  a  note  in  which  such  expressions  were  contain- 
ed ;  to  which  he  replied  by  protesting  that,  although  he 
had  endeavored  to  procure  a  modification  of  these  ex- 
pressions, yet  that  he  had  not  imagined  that  any  thing 
disrespectful  was  intended  ;  and  in  substance,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  pass  over  this  little  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing than  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  protracting  the  set- 
tlement. The  Tory  ministry,  however,  did  not  think  so  ; 
and  they  again  repeated  the  not  very  creditable  act  of 
withholding  reparation  for  an  acknowledged  and  admit- 
ted wrong,  on  a  mere  objection  of  etiquette  to  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  injured  party — a  procedure,  espe- 
cially by  a  powerful  nation  toward  a  weak  one,  not  to 
be  commended  as  either  just  or  magnanimous. 

In  Erskine's  second  note,  he  announced  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anticipated  passage  of  the  recent  non-inter- 
course act,  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United 
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all  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  and 
1809.  the  willingness  of  the  British  government  to  withdraw, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  orders  in  council  of  January  and 
November,  1807,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  president 
would  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  "  and  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
such  an  agreement  would  be  removed  in  the  proposed  ne- 
gotiation." Smith,  in  his  reply,  closed  at  once  with  this 
proposal ;  and  the  third  pair  of  notes  was  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  its  details. 

In  his  explanatory  dispatch  to  Canning  accompanying 
this  arrangement,  Erskine  stated  that,  although  he  knew 
that  the  condition  as  to  the  colonial  trade  would  be  ac- 
quiesced in,  not  only  from  the  declarations  made  to  him 
by  the  members  of  the  government,  but  from  the  "  uni- 
versal opinion"  of  the  influential  members  of  Congress, 
that  the  principle  was  equitable  in  itself,  and  one  upon 
which  Great  Britain  would  always  insist,  yet  Smith  had 
stated  to  him  that  objections  existed  to  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  it,  except  in  connection  with  other  commercial 
arrangements,  and  as  part  of  a  complete  treaty  of  com- 
merce ;  objections  entitled  to  the  more  weight,  and  the 
more  decidedly  urged,  as  the  formal  concession  would  be, 
at  this  moment,  of  no  practical  consequence  to  Great 
Britain,  no  American  commerce  of  any  kind  being  allow- 
ed with  the  French  colonies. 

As  to  the  third  condition,  the  allowing  British  cruis- 
ers to  enforce  the  American  non-intercourse  with  France, 
Smith  had  remarked  that  no  formal  provision  of  that  sort 
would  be  necessary,  since  no  American  engaged  in  a 
commerce  forbidden  by  the  laws  would  venture  to  claim 
the  protection  or  interference  of  his  government.      In 
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fact,  the  only  answer  to  such  a  claim  would  be,  an  order  chapter 
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to  put  in  suit  his  non-intercourse  bonds.      Erskine  add- 

ed,  as  additional  reasons  for  having  consented  to  the  ar-  1809. 
rangement  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood,  the  warm  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  for  Great  Britain  made  by  the 
American  administration  ;  the  danger  that  a  persistence 
in  the  orders  of  council  might  alienate  the  Eastern  and 
commercial  states,  at  present  best  disposed  toward  Great 
Britain  ;  the  existing  doubtful  state  of  the  relations  of 
France  and  America,  as  evinced  by  the  communications 
from  Smith  as  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  min- 
ister with  the  late  Non-intercourse  Act ;  and  especially 
the  circumstance  that  Congress  was  about  to  meet,  as  it 
were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  their  resistance 
specifically,  if  any  ground  of  distinction  could  be  found, 
against  one  or  other  of  the  offending  nations.  It  was, 
indeed,  natural  that  these  considerations  should  weigh 
strongly  with  Erskine,  a  young  man,  in  point  of  sagac- 
ity and  liberal  sentiments  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious 
father,  and  friendly  toward  America,  as  well  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  married  there,  as  by  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  that  political  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
appointment ;  but  who,  on  those  very  accounts,  was  not 
so  well  qualified  to  act  for  and  to  represent  the  existing 
Tory  ministry. 

The  most  Anglicizing  section  of  the  Federalists  exult- 
ed, somewhat  prematurely,  over  this  arrangement,  as  ev- 
idence of  the  extreme  moderation  and  equity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  proof  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  obstinacy 
and  French  predilections  of  Jefferson  that  had  prevented 
an  arrangement  long  before.  The  entire  body  of  that 
party  became  at  once  very  well  disposed  toward  Mad- 
ison, who  was  (somewhat  ambiguously)  complimented 
with  having  always  been  a  Federalist  at  heart,  and  with 
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had  resulted  in  putting  him  in  a  position  to  rectify  Jef- 
1809.  ferson's  blunders.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Democrats, 
without  looking  very  nicely  at  its  terms,  pointed  to  Er- 
skine's  arrangement  as  proof  that  Great  Britain  had 
felt  the  embargo,  after  all.  "  The  lion  crouches,"  so 
the  Democrats  exclaimed  ;  yet  there  was  not  wanting  a 
considerable  faction  to  whom  the  idea  of  any  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  was  abhorrent,  and  who  looked 
upon  the  recent  proceedings  with  very  little  favor,  as 
tending  to  an  open  rupture  with  France.  Upon  the 
coirftxiercial  enterprise  of  the  country,  which  had  begun 
to  revive  simultaneously  with  the  partial  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  the  effect  was  electric.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  more  than  a  thousand 
ships  cleared  for  foreign  ports.  Yet,  of  those  most  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  president's  proclamation,  there  were 
many  who  called  its  legality  in  question,  the  Non-inter- 
course Act  seeming  to  authorize  such  a  step  only  after 
the  actual  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  not  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  promised  or  expected  repeal. 

About  the  time  that  the  Erskine  arrangement  was  en- 
April  12.  tered  into  in  America,  the  orders  in  council  had  under- 
gone a  new  modification,  designed  to  obviate  some  objec- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  accommodate  them  more 
exactly  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  British  ship-own- 
ers and  West  India  merchants,  for  whose  benefit  they 
had  been  originally  imposed.  Pinkney  and  the  English 
opposition  had  complained  that  the  blockade  imposed  by 
the  original  orders  closed  up  both  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic,  and  extended  to  all  Europe  except  Sweden, 
though  there  were  several  nations  besides  her  which  had 
not  adopted  the  French  decrees.  Spain,  indeed,  had 
been  already  excepted,  and  the  same  exemption  was  now 
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extended  to  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  chapter 
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and  to  a  part  of  those  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  block- 

ade  being  limited,  so  far  as  related  to  Europe,  to  France,  1809. 
Holland,  and  Northern  Italy.  But,  by  a  provision  not 
contained  in  the  original  orders,  the  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  were  now  placed  under  a  similar  blockade,  thus 
favoring  the  British  planters,  by  keeping  French  and 
Dutch  colonial  products  out  of  the  market  altogether, 
and  giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
colonies,  a  direct  and  strong  pecuniary  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  be  conquered  by  Great  Britain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  eleventh  Con- 
gress came  together  for  its  first  and  special  session.  The  May  22. 
Federalists  had  gained  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers, not  only  in  New  England  and  New  York,  but  also 
in  the  Southern  States.  A  certain  number  of  Demo- 
crats had  also  secured  their  election  by  Federal  votes 
given  to  them  as  opponents  of  the  embargo  policy.  Yet 
the  Republicans  still  retained  a  decided  majority.  In 
the  Senate,  Giles  took  the  lead  for  that  party,  assisted 
by  Lieb,  Crawford,  and  Pope.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  also 
reappeared,  under  an  executive  appointment,  which  ex- 
pired, however,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, whose  inability  to  agree  on  a  choice,  owing  to  the 
different  politics  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  left  the 
seat  unfilled.  To  the  Federal  senators  in  the  last  Con- 
gress a  new  one  was  now  added  from  Rhode  Island.  In 
the  House,  the  administration  was  badly  off  for  leaders. 
Varnum,  Findley,  Macon,  Eppes,  Alston,  Troup,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  were  hardly  a  match  for  Dana, 
Quincy,  Gardinier,  Key,  Livermore,  the  leaders  of  the 
Federalists,  not  to  mention  Randolph,  who  still  formed 
a  little  third  party  by  himself.  At  the  first  vote  for 
speaker  there  was  no  choice,  the  administration  votes  be- 
VI.— M 
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Varnum.      Macon  then  declined,  and,  on  a  second  trial, 

1809.  Varnum  was  chosen. 

May  23.  After  congratulations  upon  the  favorable  change  in 
the  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  statement  of  the 
steps  taking  in  consequence,  the  president  suggested  the 
adaptation  of  the  existing  commercial  regulations  to  the 
recent  arrangement  with  Erskine.  At  the  same  time, 
he  referred  it  to  the  "just  and  prudent  care"  of  Con- 
gress "  to  protect  and  foster,"  by  additional  legislation, 
"  the  several  branches  of  manufacture"  lately  introduced 
or  extended — a  recommendation  having,  perhaps,  quite 
as  much  in  view  the  filling  up  of  the  treasury  as  the  ben- 
efit of  the  manufacturers.  He  had  already  laid  up  the 
gun-boats,  and  discharged  from  liability  of  call  the  de- 
tached portions  of  militia,  and  the  expediency  was  sug- 
gested of  further  military  and  naval  retrenchment. 

Randolph  at  once  seized  upon  a  topic  so  suited  to  his 
taste  as  that  thus  suggested  to  him.  After  a  violent 
tirade,  with  many  side-blows  at  Wilkinson,  denouncing 
the  old  army  as  rotten  to  the  core,  and  an  unsafe  depos- 

May  24.  itary  of  the  sword  of  the  nation,  he  proposed  to  disband 
the  additional  regiments,  and  to  devote  the  balance  of 
the  appropriations,  as  well  for  them  as  for  gun-boats,  to 
a  favorite  project  of  his  for  arming  the  militia — a  force, 
he  thought,  quite  sufficient,  if  properly  armed,  for  all 
military  purposes.  In  the  Northern  States,  especially 
in  New  England,  the  militia  were  armed  already,  and 
the  Northern  members,  of  all  parties,  continued  to  oppose 
an  expenditure  so  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  South. 
Randolph's  proposition  failed  ;  but  acts  were  passed  sus- 
pending further  enlistments  for  the  new  regiments,  and 
authorizing  the  president  to  lay  up  a  part  of  the  ships  in 
commission.      A  violent  though  unsuccessful  opposition 
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ation  of  $750,000  for  fortifications,  even  though  the  call 

for  it  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  1809. 

Randolph  took  early  occasion  to  warn  his  fellow-Re- 
publicans not  to  weigh  themselves  down  by  attempts  to 
bolster  up  the  dignity  or  save  the  reputation  of  the  late 
administration,  whose  foreign  policy  he  attacked  with 
great  vehemence.  They  should  begin  anew  as  though 
no  such  policy  had  existed.  Jefferson's  second  term  of 
office  resembled,  he  said,  the  lean  kine  of  Egypt,  in  hav- 
ing swallowed  up  all  the  fatness  of  the  first. 

He  followed  up  this  assault  by  proposing  a  vote  of  May  26. 
thanks  to  the  president  for  his  promptitude  and  frank- 
ness in  meeting  the  overtures  of  Great  Britain.  The 
majority  saw  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  resolu- 
tion, censuring  by  implication,  while  it  praised  in  terms, 
except  to  take  the  ground  of  the  general  impropriety  of 
such  sort  of  resolutions  ;  but  they  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  it  laid  on  the  table  till  after  several  debates,  in 
which  the  recent  embargo  policy  was  very  severely  han- 
dled, and  the  complete  repudiation  of  it  in  the  late  Er- 
skine  arrangement  abundantly  pointed  out. 

A  motion  by  Lyon  to  subject  to  additional  duties  cer-  June  1. 
tain  enumerated  articles  (the  same  of  which  the  impor- 
tation from  Great  Britain  had  been  prohibited  by  the  act 
of  1806),  with  the  view  to  encourage  their  manufacture 
in  the  United  States,  though  supported  by  Macon,  Mil- 
nor,  and  Pickman,  of  Massachusetts,  who  now  represent- 
ed the  Salem  district  in  place  of  Story,  was  voted  down, 
56  to  49.  A  resolution,  however,  was  adopted,  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report,  at  the  next 
session,  the  state  of  domestic  manufactures  and  a  scheme 
for  their  encouragement.  The  standing  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to  whom  had  been  referred 
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chapter  the  recommendation  already  quoted  from  the  president's 
_____  message,  reported  that,  although  upon  this  question  of 
1809.  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  a  diversity  of 
June  21.  0pinion  existed  among  men  of  science,  yet,  upon  a  re- 
view of  the  reports  at  former  sessions  on  the  memorials 
of  particular  manufacturers,  the  policy  of  giving  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  withstand  foreign  competition,  skill, 
and  capital  (avoiding,  however,  the  danger  of  fastening 
oppressive  monopolies  on  the  community),  seemed  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  the  assent  of  the 
country,  at  least  so  far  as  consent  was  implied  by  si- 
lence and  acquiescence.     In  accordance  with  this  policy, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  a  domestic  supply  of  salt,  the 
importation  of  which   might  be  cut  off  by  a  war,  they 
suggested  an  increase  of  duty  to  the  extent  of  eight  cents 
per  bushel ;   and  to  promote  the  substitution  (in  place  of 
India  goods,  then  generally  in  use)  of  cotton  cloths  pro- 
duced from  domestic  material,  an  addition  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  already  existing  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  certain  cotton  goods.     But  no  ac- 
tion was  had  on  this  report. 

The  leading  measure  of  the  session  was  a  somewhat 
complicated  act  dropping  the  embargo  provisions,  and 
also  the  exclusion  of  foreign  armed  vessels,  but  contin- 
uing the  non-importation  system,  with  a  proviso  legal- 
izing the  trade  with  Great  Britain  under  the  president's 
proclamation.  This  act  passed  with  great  unanimity, 
though  not  without  some  objections  to  the  readmission 
of  French  ships  of  war,  a  concession  to  France  contrary 
to  the  understanding  with  Erskine,  and  for  which  the 
administration  leaders,  when  pressed  upon  it,  were  una- 
ble to  give  any  good  reason.  It  was  intended,  probably, 
as  a  sop  to  Turreau,  the  French  minister,  who  had  late- 
June  14.  ly  addressed  a  very  rude  letter  to  Smith,  reflecting  se- 
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verely  upon  the  American  government  for  having  enter-  chapter 

ed  into  the  Erskine  arrangement;   accusing  them  of  par- 

tiality  to  Great  Britain  ;  complaining  very  loudly  of  the  1809. 
freedom  of  the  American  press  in  commenting  on  France, 
her  institutions,  and  "  the  sacred  person  of  her  august 
representative"  (Bonaparte)  ;  specifically  declaring  that, 
until  these  grievances  were  redressed,  especially  the  last, 
the  emperor  would  never  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the 
convention  of  commerce  about  to  expire.  As  if  the  re- 
newal of  a  convention  so  contemptuously  disregarded  in 
the  issue  and  enforcement  of  the  Berlin,  Milan,  and  Ba- 
yonne  decrees  could  be  of  any  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  ! 

Pending  the  debate  on  this  non-intercourse  bill,  Liv- 
ermore  proposed  a  clause  allowing  commercial  intercourse 
with  Hayti,  which  was  still  considered  at  the  custom- 
houses as  a  dependency  of  France,  though  the  old  French 
part  of  it  had  been  independent  for  years.  Since  the 
death  of  Dessalines,  whose  severities  had  provoked  a 
revolt,  the  old  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  had  been 
divided  into  two  independent  and  hostile  states  :  that  of 
the  north,  or  Cape  Haytien,  under  Christophe,  with  a 
government  of  blacks  ;  and  that  of  the  south,  or  Port  au 
Prince,  under  Petion,  with  an  administration  of  mulat- 
toes.  The  western,  or  Spanish  part,  had  till  lately  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  France,  and  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo  was  still  held  by  a  French  garrison  under  Gen- 
eral Ferrand.  But  the  revolt  of  Spain  against  French 
domination  had  produced  an  insurrection  even  there ; 
Ferrand  was  closely  besieged  ;  and,  after  enduring  every 
extremity  of  famine,  was  presently  compelled  to  surren- 
der, when  the  Spanish  rule  was  again  restored. 

Livermore's  proposition  encountered,  on  the  part  of 
Randolph,  a  theatrical  start  of  horror,  a  counterpart  to 
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slave  trade,  and  since  often  imitated  on  that  floor.  He 
1809.  affected  to  regard  it  as  tending  to  an  insurrection  of  the 
Southern  slaves,  through  the  agency,  as  he  intimated, 
of  banditti,  who  might  introduce  themselves  from  that 
island  under  color  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Livermore,  in  reply,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  upsetting 
the  institutions  of  the  South.  He  had  thought  only  of 
the  importation  of  the  products  of  St.  Domingo,  their  sug- 
ar and  their  coffee,  not  of  their  principles  or  their  peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding  a  nominal  prohibition,  that  trade 
did  in  fact  exist,  being  carried  on  largely  even  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  ;  the  only  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tion being  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

This  reference  to  North  Carolina  called  up  Macon, 
who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  special  Republicans 
in  the  House,  a  thorough-going  disciple  of  the  Jefferso- 
nian  policy,  and  who  had  carried  his  notions  of  equality 
so  far  as  to  have  served,  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
though  possessed  of  considerable  property,  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  Continental  ranks.  Still  more  alarmed 
than  Randolph,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  he  should  prefer  war, 
he  said,  with  both  France  and  England,  to  trade  with 
Hayti.  Dana,  the  leader  of  the  Federalists,  anxious,  at 
this  moment,  to  conciliate  Southern  support,  chimed  in 
with  Randolph  and  Macon.  "  He  was  not  such  a  Dem- 
ocrat as  to  say  that  all  men,  whatever  their  color,  ought 
to  be  liberated  and  placed  on  an  equality.  He  consid- 
ered himself,  on  all  questions  of  this  sort,  a  Republican 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  is,  a  friend  to  elect- 
ive liberty.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  theory,  he  was 
controlled  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  theories  on  this  subject. 
Any  measure  tending  to  disturb  the  condition  of  things 
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considered  to  be  impliedly  guarantied  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  should  regard  as  hostile  to  that  Constitution,  1809. 
which,  as  a  Federalist,  he  was  bound  to  respect."  This 
doctrine,  often  since  maintained  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
seems  to  have  been  now  first  enunciated,  at  least  in  this 
distinct  manner.  Livermore's  proposition,  thus  assailed, 
obtained  only  his  single  vote  ;  yet  within  a  few  months, 
by  the  expiration  of  the  prohibitory  enactments,  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Hayti  was  quietly  renewed,  and 
has  been  ever  since  carried  on,  to  good  commercial  profit, 
and  without  any  of  those  alarming  effects  suggested,  pos- 
sibly, in  the  case  of  Macon  and  Randolph,  by  Republican 
consciences  ill  at  ease  as  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
man,  however  such  conservative  Federalists  as  Dana 
might  feel  no  scruples  on  that  score. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  session  having  been 
fixed  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  Congress  adjourned,  June  28 
after  a  more  harmonious  meeting  than  had  been  known 
for  years.  Just  previous  to  the  adjournment,  the  pres- 
ident again  nominated,  and  the  Senate  now  confirmed, 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  minister  to  Russia.  Though  his 
jealous  father  saw  in  it  only  a  sort  of  political  banish- 
ment, intended  to  remove  out  of  the  way  a  dreaded  com- 
petitor for  the  presidency,  this  appointment,  by  taking 
him  from  the  immediate  theater  of  contention,  proved 
very  beneficial  to  Adams's  political  prospects. 

The  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  domestic  harmony  and 
commercial  prosperity  based  on  the  Erskine  arrangement 
were,  unfortunately,  destined  to  speedy  disappointment. 
As  soon  as  the  information  reached  England,  Canning 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  wholly  unauthorized  by  Erskine's  instructions. 
This  news,  which  arrived  in  America  three  weeks  after  July  20 
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ning's  dispatches  to  Erskine,  severely  criticising  his  pro- 
1S09.  ceedings,  and  refusing  to  ratify  them.  An  order  in  coun- 
cil had,  however,  been  issued,  protecting  for  a  limited 
time  American  property  shipped  under  that  arrangement 
to  ports  blockaded  by  the  orders  in  council. 

Canning  evidently  placed  very  little  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  friendship  which  had  weighed  so  much  with 
Erskine.  He  complained,  too,  that  what  had  seemed  to 
that  minister  substantial  concessions,  and  as  fixing  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  the  pend- 
ing commercial  controversy  with  France,  were  illuso- 
ry. There  was  no  security  for  the  continuation  of  the 
American  restrictions  as  against  France,  and  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Non-intercourse  Act  from  being  suffered 
to  expire  with  the  session  of  Congress.  Yet  it  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  Madison  and  his  cabinet  really  in- 
tended to  carry  out,  with  substantial  good  faith,  as  far 
and  as  fully  as  the  violent  prejudices  of  the  Republican 
party  would  admit,  the  understanding  into  which  they 
had  entered  with  Erskine  ;  and  in  rejecting  this  ar- 
rangement, Canning  and  his  Tory  associates  committed 
a  gross  political  blunder  highly  injurious  to  both  coun- 
tries. The  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  months  seem- 
ed, indeed,  to  show  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  retort  by  commercial  prohibitions  would 
only  tend  to  aid  that  monopoly  at  which  the  orders  in 
council  aimed.  The  idea  of  war  seemed  to  be  excluded, 
as  well  by  the  peaceful,  or  what  the  British  ministers 
were  ready  to  esteem  the  pusillanimous  policy  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  as  by  a  total  want  of 
warlike  preparations  and  means.  While  the  planters 
and  farmers  declared  that  they  would  not  go  to  war  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  the  merchants  and  sea  peo- 
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pie  declared,  no  less  loudly,  that  to  go  to  war  would  only  chapter 

make  matters  worse.      And  yet  these  British  ministers 

ought  to  have  remembered  that  a  war  party  did  in  fact  1809. 
exist;  and  that  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  eas- 
ily stimulated  by  hate  and  passion  to  run  the  risk  of 
most  desperate  injury  to  themselves  in  hopes  of  punish- 
ing an  insolent  enemy. 

To  justify  their  rejection  of  the  Erskine  arrangement, 
the  British  ministry  laid  before  Parliament  Canning's 
dispatch  to  Erskine,  which  had  served  as  the  basis  of  it, 
and  subsequently  Erskine's  letters  which  had  occasioned 
that  dispatch,  and  his  explanations  of  his  motives  in  mak- 
ing the  arrangement.  To  all  parties  in  America  except 
the  French  faction,  and  those  bent  on  a  war  with  En- 
gland, the  rejection  was  a  source  of  mortification,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  those  Essex  Junto  men  by  whom 
Erskine's  arrangement  had  been  celebrated  as  unques- 
tionable proof  of  British  moderation.  Turning  fiercely 
on  the  administration,  which  they  had  just  now  been  in- 
clined to  accept  as  almost  Federal,  they  accused  Madi- 
son and  his  cabinet  of  having  inveigled  Erskine  into  an 
arrangement  such  as  they  must  have  known  his  instruc- 
tions did  not  warrant ;  and  of  having  attempted,  by  giv- 
ing to  that  arrangement  the  character  of  a  bargain  ex- 
ecuted, to  force  a  ratification  on  the  British  government. 
The  cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  little  morti- 
fied and  alarmed  at  being  exhibited  in  Erskine's  commu- 
nications as  having  themselves  sought  the  arrangement 
by  professions  and  concessions  not  very  consonant  with 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  their  Republican  supporters ; 
and,  in  a  correspondence  with  Erskine,  they  hastened  to 
obtain  such  explanations  as  might  modify,  in  some  re- 
spects, his  original  statements,  and  help  to  save  their 
character  with  their  party.      By  the  turn  the  affair  had 
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chapter  taken,  Erskine  had  been  placed  in  a  most  delicate  posi- 

xxn.  r 
tion  ;   but,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  throughout 

1809.  by  a  disposition,  equally  honorable  and  judicious,  to  ar- 
range matters  on  the  best  terms  for  both  parties  that  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  so,  neither  the  government 
which  refused  to  ratify  his  acts,  nor  that  which  had  re- 
lied on  his  assurances,  found  any  occasion  to  question  his 
sincerity  or  his  honor. 

A  little  ashamed  at  the  deprecating  attitude  which  the 
administration  appeared  to  have  assumed,  and,  as  it  had 
proved,  to  so  little  purpose,  the  Republicans  of  all  sorts 
vented  their  spleen  on  the  British  government,  which 
they  accused  of  totally  unwarrantable  conduct  in  re- 
jecting an  arrangement  made  by  a  minister  with  full 
powers,  who  had  given  the  strongest  assurances  of  his 
authority  to  make  it.  Not  only  was  this  confidence  on 
his  part  construed  into  proof  that  he  really  had  other  in- 
structions besides  those  contained  in  Canning's  publish- 
ed dispatch,  but  some  allusions  by  Erskine  to  the  dis- 
patch respecting  the  Chesapeake,  which  had  not  then 
been  published,  and  which  was  supposed  to  relate  also  to 
the  orders  in  council,  were  cited  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  Sometimes  the  angry  administration  newspapers 
represented  the  Erskine  arrangement  as  a  mere  trick 
from  the  beginning,  to  obtain  for  the  distressed  man- 
ufacturers of  England  a  supply  of  American  produce. 
Sometimes  they  supposed  the  negotiation  to  have  been 
commenced  in  good  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
suffering  inflicted  by  the  embargo,  but  to  have  been  final- 
ly rejected,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  relief  to  British 
commerce  afforded  by  the  Spanish  insurrection,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  course 
of  the  Federalists  that  the  embargo  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  nation  was  too  disunited  to  go  to 
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war.     The  announcement  in  the  British  journals  that  a  chapter 

.   .                                                                              .       xxu. 
new  minister  was  to  be  sent  to  America,  encouraged, 

however,  some  hopes  upon  all  sides  (except  among  the  1809. 

desperately  anti-British  party,  who  hoped  only  for  war) 

that  some  modification  of  Erskine's  arrangement  might 

yet  be  found  possible. 

A  retrograde  move  was  meanwhile  made  by  the  issue 
of  a  proclamation  reciting  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  Er-  Aug.  9. 
skine  stipulation,  and  withdrawing  the  proclamation  here- 
tofore issued ;  thereby  leaving  in  full  effect  the  Non-im- 
portation Act  of  the  last  session,  prohibiting  all  impor- 
tations from  either  France  or  Great  Britain,  or  their 
dependencies,  and  the  entry,  also,  of  their  commercial 
vessels  into  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Francis  James  Jackson,  who  presently  arrived  to  su- 
persede Erskine  as  British  minister,  was  an  experienced 
diplomatist,  lately  employed  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
which  had  preceded  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  thence 
known  as  Copenhagen  Jackson — an  association  of  ideas 
little  likely  to  recommend  him  in  America.  Nor  were 
the  results  of  his  mission  in  any  way  auspicious.  After 
two  or  three  personal  interviews,  Smith  addressed  him  in 
a  letter,  expressing,  in  a  tone  of  discontent  too  obvious  to  Oct.  7. 
be  mistaken,  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  president  that 
he  had  no  explanation  to  offer  as  to  the  non-ratification 
of  the  Erskine  arrangement,  or  authority  to  substitute 
any  new  arrangement  for  it.  One  of  Smith's  objects,  or 
rather  Madison's,  no  doubt  the  real  author  of  these  dis- 
patches, apparently  was,  to  extract  from  Jackson  an  ex- 
plicit admission,  as  a  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  except  upon  the  ground 
of  Canning's  three  conditions.  The  two  latter  of  these 
conditions,  now  that  they  had  been  made  public,  gave 
rise  to  much  stronger  emotions  than  when  they  had  been 
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chapter  privately  communicated  by  Erskine.      That  relating  to 

commerce  with  belligerent  colonies  was  declared,  in  the 

1809.  course  of  the  correspondence  with  Jackson,  irrelevant  as 
well  as  inadmissible  ;  and  that  respecting  the  enforcement 
of  the  non-intercourse  with  France  by  British  cruisers 
not  only  inadmissible,  but  nothing  less  than  "  a  surren- 
der of  an  unalienable  function  of  the  national  sovereign- 
ty." Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  form  in  which 
Jackson  had  renewed  the  offer  of  reparation  for  the  Ches- 
apeake outrage,  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  any  expla- 
nation why  that  part  of  Erskine's  arrangement  had  not 
been  carried  out.  The  letter  closed  with  an  intimation 
that,  "  to  avoid  the  misconceptions  incident  to  oral  pro- 
ceedings, all  future  communications  must  be  in  writing." 
Against  this  restriction  Jackson  energetically  protest- 
ed, as  contrary  to  diplomatic  usage  and  highly  inconven- 
ient ;  but,  rather  than  suspend  the  negotiation  till  he 
could  receive  orders  from  home,  he  agreed  to  submit  to  it. 
As  to  the  disavowal  of  the  Erskine  arrangement,  he 
did  not  find  among  the  records  of  the  British  mission  any 
complaints  on  that  score,  nor  had  any  been  made  to  him. 
And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  the 
American  government  to  complain  of  the  disavowal  of  an 
act  "  done  under  such  circumstances  as  could  only  lead 
to  the  consequences  that  had  followed."  For,  though 
Erskine  did  not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  given  to  him  to  exhibit  his  instructions  in  full, 
yet  the  three  essential  conditions  had  been  communicated 
to  the  American  government ;  a  state  of  the  case  which 
certainly  left  the  right  of  disavowal  undoubted  and  in- 
contestable, Erskine  having  been  induced  to  accept  sub- 
stitutes so  different.  The  suggestion  by  Smith  that 
Erskine  had  two  sets  of  instructions,  one  of  which,  not 
published,  might  have  authorized  his  conduct,  Jackson 
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declared  to  be  an  entire  mistake.     His  only  instructions  chapter 

.                          xxii. 
as  to  the  orders  in  council  were  contained  in  the  pub- 

lished  dispatch.  The  reasons  of  the  disavowal  had  been  1809. 
fully  communicated  to  Erskine  himself.  If  he  had  not 
stated  them  to  the  American  government,  it  must  have 
arisen  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  position,  and  from 
the  natural  expectation  that  the  substance  of  the  ample 
explanations  made  also  to  Pinkney  at  London  must  have 
been  already  transmitted  by  him.  If,  however,  any  in- 
cidental explanations  or  discussion  on  this  topic  were 
still  desired,  Jackson  professed  himself,  though  without 
any  special  instruction  upon  that  point,  quite  ready  to 
enter  upon  it. 

As  to  Erskine's  arrangement  of  the  Chesapeake  affair, 
Jackson  ascribed  the  rejection  of  that  not  only  to  the  of- 
fensive terms  employed  in  the  American  note,  stigma- 
tizing the  offered  reparation  as  unacceptable  in  the  very 
act  of  accepting  it,  but  to  Erskine's  departure,  in  several 
enumerated  particulars,  from  the  strict  letter  of  his  in- 
structions, conformity  to  which  being  conceded,  he  was 
now  ready  to  offer  the  same  reparation  stipulated  by  Er- 
skine. 

As  to  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  Jackson  stated 
that  the  capture  of  most  of  the  enemies'  colonies,  the 
close  blockade  of  the  rest,  and  the  modifications  in  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  by  the  issue  of  the  orders  of  April 
16th,  had  made  the  three  conditions  contained  in  the 
dispatch  to  Erskine  matters  of  comparative  indifference 
to  the  British  government.  He  had  not  been  instructed 
formally  to  repropose  them,  or  any  substitute  for  them ; 
but  he  was  authorized  to  receive  and  discuss  any  propo- 
sals which  might  be  made  by  the  American  government ; 
and,  as  he  afterward  stated,  he  had  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  convention. 
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chapter       Smith  insisted,  in  reply,  not  only  that,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  explanations  were  due  from  the  British  gov- 
1809.  ernment,  but  that  Canning  had  intimated  to  Pinkney  an 
intention  to  make  them  through  a  new  minister,  which 
circumstance  might  well  explain  why  no  complaint  ap- 
peared among  the  archives  of  the  British  mission.  As 
to  the  substitution  of  different  terms  for  those  contained 
in  Canning's  dispatch,  what  was  more  common  than  for 
a  negotiator  to  be  provided  with  a  double  set  of  instruc- 
tions, or  to  be  required  to  ask  more  than  he  was  author- 
ized to  accept  ?  What  Erskine's  instructions  really  were 
was  a  question  essentially  between  him  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  yet  it  was  evident,  from  his  declarations  at  the 
time,  and  from  what  he  had  written  since,  that  he  had 
supposed  himself  authorized  to  do  what  he  did.  He  had 
also  countenanced  the  idea  of  double  instructions  by  re- 
ferring to  Canning's  published  dispatch  as  only  a  part  of 
the  authority  under  which  he  had  acted.  The  statement 
was  now  for  the  first  time  made  that  his  only  instruc- 
tions were  in  that  dispatch.  Had  Erskine  so  stated  at 
the  time,  of  course  the  arrangement  with  him  would  not 
have  been  made. 

Smith  then  proceeded,  as  a  last  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation, to  throw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  suspen- 
sion of  the  orders  in  council  and  of  the  Non-importation 
Act  as  to  Great  Britain,  pending  a  negotiation  upon  all 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations — a  sus- 
pension to  which  Great  Britain  could  the  less  object, 
since  an  almost  complete  substitute  for  the  orders  as  now 
modified  would  be  found  in  the  continuance  of  the  Amer- 
ican non-importation  from  France. 

Jackson  disposed  summarily  of  this  overture  by  pro- 
posing to  refer  it  to  his  government.  With  respect  to 
the  Erskine  arrangement  —  it  being  admitted  by  the 
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American  government  that  the  three  propositions  had  chapter 
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been  communicated  to  them,  and  that  others  had  been, 
substituted  ;  and  the  communication  being  now  made  to  1809. 
them  that  the  dispatch  containing  those  three  proposi- 
tions formed  Erskine's  only  instructions — the  hypothesis 
of  graduated  instructions,  however  common  a  thing  that 
might  be,  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  of 
the  right  of  disavowal.      There  appeared  to  be,  in  fact, 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  a  fundamental 
error  in  supposing  that,  in  the  authority  given  to  Erskine, 
Great   Britain  had   proposed   to   propitiate  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  a  renewal 
of  commercial  intercourse  ;   as  if  the  advantages  of  that 
intercourse  were  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ;  or  as 
if  the  British  government  would  condescend  to  barter  ob- 
jects of  national  policy  and  dignity  for  permission  to 
trade  with  any  country  ;  or  would  stoop  to  minute  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  difference  it  might  make  at  Paris  wheth- 
er goods  were  landed  at  Havre  or  at  Hamburg  ;  when  the 
real  question  was  (and  such  was  the  real  intent  of  the 
orders  in  council)  to  set  bounds  to  that  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment  and   universal   dominion   which   would   bend   all 
things  to  its  own  standard ;  and  to  let  the  world  under- 
stand that  honorable  and  manly  resistance  to  such  a  spir- 
it, from  whatever  countries  banished,  was  still  to  be  found 
in  the  sovereign  of  the  British  isles  and  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects. 

From  a  statement  by  Pinkney  of  one  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Canning,  the  American  government  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  some  substitute  might  be  offered  for 
the  Erskine  arrangement,  such  as  would  enable  a  good 
understanding  to  be  maintained,  without  the  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  an  apparent  and  pal- 
pable submission  to  the  orders  in  council.     As  this  hope 
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chapter  now  vanished  amid  Jackson's  rhetorical  fanfaronade,  noth- 
ing remained  for  the   administration  but  to  retrieve,  if 

1809.  possible,  by  a  show  of  spirit,  that  standing  and  credit 
with  their  own  party,  somewhat  damaged  of  late  by  the 
coming  to  light  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Erskine  ne- 
gotiation.    This  policy,  co-operating  with  natural  vexa- 

Nov.  1.  tion  at  this  new  rebuff,  prompted  Smith's  next  letter,  in 
which  Jackson  was  informed  that  his  repetition  of  lan- 
guage implying  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  that  Erskine  had  no  authority  for  the 
arrangement  he  had  made,  and  that,  too,  after  the  ex- 
plicit denial  of  any  such  knowledge,  and  the  declaration 
that  with  such  knowledge  the  arrangement  would  not 
have  been  made,  amounted  to  an  insinuation  inadmissi- 
ble, on  the  part  of  a  foreign  minister,  by  a  government 
understanding  what  it  owed  to  itself. 

Nov.  4.  In  reply,  Jackson  asserted  that  he  had  carefully  avoid- 
ed drawing  conclusions  which  did  not  necessarily  follow 
from  his  premises,  nor  should  he  think  of  uttering  an  in- 
sinuation where  he  could  not  substantiate  a  fact.  To 
facts,  as  they  had  become  known  to  him,  he  had  scrupu- 
lously adhered  ;  and  so  doing,  he  should  continue  to  vin- 
dicate, according  to  his  own  best  judgment,  the  good 
faith  of  his  government  whenever  called  in  question. 

Nov.  8  This  answer  was  construed  by  Smith  into  a  reitera- 
tion and  even  aggravation  of  the  offense  already  com- 
plained of.  To  preclude  opportunities  which  were  thus 
abused,  no  other  course  remained  but  to  refuse,  as  pre- 
liminary to  an  application  for  his  recall,  to  receive  from 
him  any  further  communications. 
Nov.  13.  Jackson  responded  through  Oakley,  his  secretary  of  le- 
gation, expressing  his  regret  that  his  stating  and  adher- 
ing to  two  facts — one  admitted  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, their  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  three  conditions  ; 
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the  other  known  to  him  from  his  own  instructions,  the  chapter 

XXII 

fact  that  Erskine  had  no  other  authority — should  have 

afforded  a  sufficient  motive  for  breaking  off  an  important  1809. 
negotiation,  as  to  one  point  of  which,  his  official  and 
written  offer  of  reparation  for  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, no  answer  had  yet  been  given.  He  could  not 
have  imagined  that  offense  would  be  taken  at  his  stat- 
ing and  adhering  to  these  facts  as  his  duty  had  required, 
and  most  certainly  none  was  intended.  As  it  was,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  from  the  seat  of  the 
American  government,  and  to  await  the  orders  of  his  own, 
which  he  should  do  at  New  York.  He  had  already  ask- 
ed, through  Oakley  (as  the  Democratic  papers  said,  mere- 
ly for  effect),  special  passports  for  himself,  family,  and 
servants,  alleging  as  reasons  the  insults  encountered  at 
Hampton,  where  he  had  landed,  by  the  officers  of  the 
frigate  which  brought  him,  and  instigations  to  personal 
violence  upon  him,  which  had  lately  appeared  in  several 
newspapers.  A  circular  of  his,  addressed  to  the  British 
consuls,  notifying  the  suspension  of  his  functions  and  his 
retirement  to  New  York,  and  containing  a  transcript  of 
his  last  communication  through  Oakley,  was  presently 
charged  against  him  by  the  Democratic  papers  as  an  im- 
itation of  the  conduct  of  Genet  in  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple against  the  government,  such,  it  was  said,  being  the 
real  object  of  his  circular. 

It  is  plain  that  Jackson  was  little  disposed,  in  fact,  that 
he  was  resolutely  bent  not  to  aid  the  American  govern- 
ment in  defending  itself  against  the  charge  urged  in  some 
of  the  Federal  newspapers  of  having  drawn  Erskine  into 
an  arrangement  which  they  knew  he  had  no  authority 
to  make.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  any  such 
insinuation  as  Smith  alleged  was  contained  in  Jackson's 
correspondence ;  at  least  if  there  was,  Smith  himself, 
•     VI— N 
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chapter  by  the  same  rules  of  interpretation,  had  previously  been 
______  ^uilty  of  a  like  indecorum,  in  reiterating,  notwithstand- 

1809.  in0,  Jackson's  explicit  denials,  the  insinuation  that  Er- 
skine  had  two  sets  of  instructions.  However  that  might 
be,  this  breach  with  Jackson  had  at  least  one  convenient 
effect,  that  of  calling  off  public  attention  to  a  side  issue, 
in  which  the  government  stood  in  an  attitude  more 
agreeable  to  the  national  pride  than  that  in  which  they 
were  presented  by  the  unsuccessful  Erskine  negotiation. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  Madison's  cabinet  not 
to  be  able  to  urge,  without  condemning  their  own  pre- 
vious and  present  policy,  the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
that  arrangement,  and  perhaps  a  leading  motive  to  it — 
the  great  boon  it  had  proved,  even  during  the  short  period 
of  its  existence,  in  having  allowed  the  exportation  to  a 
profitable  market  of  the  great  mass  of  products  accumu- 
lated during  the  embargo. 

Yet  the  commerce  thus  set  loose,  and  that  which,  not- 
withstanding the  French  decrees,  the  British  orders,  and 
the  American  Non-importation  Act,  still  continued  to  be 
carried  on,  was  obliged  to  run  many  and  great  risks. 
The  example  of  plunder  set  by  the  great  powers  had  not 
failed  of  humbler  imitators.  Hungry  Danish  privateers 
swarmed  in  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  ;  and  the  petty 
Danish  prize  courts,  eager  to  share  the  spoils,  emulated 
the  French  Council  of  Prizes  in  confiscating  American 
vessels  on  the  most  frivolous  pretenses.  Nor  were  the 
French  privateers  idle.  In  addition  to  forty-eight  Amer- 
ican vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  condemned  within  two 
years  past  by  the  royal  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris,  a  long 
list  of  other  cases  was  still  depending.  Captured  vessels, 
instead  of  being  brought  in,  were  sometimes  plundered 
and  then  burned.  Sometimes  they  were  allowed  to  ran- 
som themselves  by  bills  drawn  on  the  correspondents  of 
the  owners.      The  dangers  on  shore  were  still  greater 
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than  at  sea.      In  a  statement  to  Armstrong  of  "  the  in-  chapter 
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variable  principles"  of  France  in  relation  to  neutrals, 

Champagny  had  recently  declared  that  the  Continental  1809. 
powers  leagued  against  England  would  make  (that  is,  Aug-  32# 
would  be  compelled  to  make)  common  cause  ;  and  that 
the  ports  of  Holland,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  left  open  by  the  American  Non-importation  Act, 
and  in  part  by  the  modified  British  orders,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  any  commercial  advantages  of  which 
France  herself  was  deprived. 

New  French  successes  made  these  threats  truly  for- 
midable. A  revolution  in  Sweden,  resulting  in  the  de- 
thronement of  Gustavus,  and  presently  in  the  election  of 
Bernadotte  as  crown  prince,  had  brought  that  country, 
too,  within  the  range  of  French  alliance.  The  fourth 
attempt  of  Austria  to  make  head  against  France,  speed- 
ily brought  to  a  close  at  Esling  and  Wagram,  had  ended 
in  her  complete  humiliation,  resulting,  not  long  after,  in 
a  personal  alliance  between  Bonaparte  and  a  daughter  of 
the  Austrian  family.  The  Pope  had  been  stripped  of  his 
temporal  power,  and  his  states  added  to  the  French  em- 
pire, which  now  extended,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  including,  also,  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  Much  of  the  sea-coast  of  Spain  had  passed 
back  into  French  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
landing  of  a  second  British  army  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, led  now  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  future  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  probability  seemed  strong  that  the 
Spanish  insurrection  would  be  entirely  crushed.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  the  accommodation  with 
Great  Britain  being  entirely  at  an  end,  Turreau  should 
have  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  late  insolent  letter, 
which  disappeared  from  the  files  of  the  State  Department, 
and  only  came  to  light  in  consequence  of  cabinet  quar- 
rels to  be  hereafter  related. 
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chapter    JL  HE  president's  message  to  the  reassembled  Congress, 

XXIII. 

. with  which  was  sent  a  large  mass  of  papers  relating  to 

1809.  the  recent  negotiations,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied 
Nov.  29.  wjj.n  foreign  affairs.  Giles,  continuing  to  act  as  leader 
Dec.  5.  for  the  administration,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  series 
of  resolutions  sustaining  the  course  taken  with  Jackson. 
His  alleged  insolence  and  his  circular  to  the  consuls  were 
denounced  in  very  rude  terms.  At  the  same  time,  in 
curious  contrast  with  his  own  course  ten  years  before, 
Giles  zealously  inculcated  the  benefits  and  duty  of  union 
and  co-operation,  insisting  on  the  obligation  of  the  mi- 
nority, in  cases  of  disputes  with  foreign  nations,  to  sup- 
port their  own  government,  right  or  wrong.  No  senator 
spoke  against  these  resolutions,  and  they  passed  with  only 
four  dissenting  votes.  But  in  the  House  they  encoun- 
tered a  warm  opposition.  Former  passiveness  under  the 
insolence  of  Yrujo  and  Turreau  was  sarcastically  con- 
trasted with  the  extreme  sensitiveness  exhibited  in  Jack- 
son's case,  at  a  merely  constructive,  if  not,  indeed,  an 
imaginary  insult.     The  Federalists  thought  it  bad  policy 
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to  be  starting  a  new  quarrel,  and,  in  breaking  off  the  chapter 
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negotiation,  to  have  rashly  taken  a  step  to  which  Britain 
might  reply  by  a  declaration  of  war.  1809. 

Nor  were  objections  confined  to  the  Federalists.  Ma- 
con thought  it  very  strange  that  the  same  majority  which, 
at  the  last  session,  had  opposed  Randolph's  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  president's  course,  on  the  ground  of  the  gen- 
eral impropriety  of  such  proceedings,  should  now  them- 
selves be  urging  a  set  of  their  own  of  precisely  a  similar 
character.  He  also  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
resolutions  as  harsh  and  indecorous.  He  approved  the 
course  of  the  executive,  but  did  not  believe  that  the  pas- 
sage of  such  resolutions  would  at  all  tend  to  promote  the 
harmony  and  union  so  much  desired.  After  a  very  warm 
debate,  the  resolutions  were  finally  forced  through  in  mid-  1810. 
night  session,  72  to  41.  The  next  day,  the  Committee  Jan-  5- 
on  Rules  and  Orders  proposed  to  give  to  the  previous 
question  the  effect  which  it  now  has  of  stopping  debate. 
But  the  opposition  exclaimed  against  this  proposal  as  a 
new  sedition  law,  an  unconstitutional  contrivance  to 
smother  discussion,  and  it  was,  for  the  present,  defeated. 

Giles  also  carried  through  the  Senate  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  president  to  send  offending  ministers  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  this  was  not  taken  up  in  the  House.  His 
resolutions  were  re-echoed  by  several  state  Legislatures, 
including  those  of  Vermont  and  Maryland,  in  which  lat- 
ter state  the  Democrats,  at  the  late  elections,  had  recov- 
ered their  ascendency. 

But  the  majority,  while  thus  sustaining  the  dismis- 
sal of  Jackson,  and  appealing  to  the  Federalists  to  forego 
their  own  views  and  to  join  in  supporting  the  administra- 
tion, were  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
future  course  to  be  taken.  All  admitted  that  the  exist- 
ing commercial  restrictions  were  worse  than  useless,  op- 
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chapter  erating  to  the  injury  of  American  shipping  for  the  bene- 
.  fit  of  the  British  ;  to  the  great  damage  of  the  revenue,  by 
1810.  throwing  the  import  trade  into  the  hands  of  smugglers; 
and  to  the  destruction  of  commercial  morals  by  strong 
temptations  to  evade  the  laws.  But  to  fix  upon  a  sub- 
stitute was  not  so  easy.  Macon  insisted  that  the  em- 
bargo was  the  true  policy  ;  that  it  had  produced  the  Er- 
skine  arrangement,  and,  if  persevered  in,  would  have 
caused  that  arrangement  to  be  ratified  ;  but  he  admit- 
ted that  perhaps  not  another  member  thought  so.  The 
Federalists,  notwithstanding  their  loud  calls  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  1805  to  defend  maritime  rights,  had  now 
become  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  desperate  struggle 
between  France  and  England,  such  protection  was  not 
possible.  Remonstrances  had  failed  ;  the  worse  than 
useless  inefficiency  of  commercial  retaliations  had  been 
proved  by  sad  experience  ;  while  to  resort  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  so  far  from  protecting  commerce,  would 
effectually  destroy  it — not  to  mention  the  other  evils 
which  war  might  involve.  Under  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  navigating  and  mercantile  interest  now  asked  only 
to  be  let  alone  ;  to  be  allowed  to  rely  on  their  own  adroit- 
ness for  countervailing,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  restric- 
tions of  the  belligerents.  Nor  did  they  doubt  being  able 
still  to  carry  on  a  commerce  profitable  to  themselves  and 
beneficial  to  the  country — the  best  and  only  feasible  re- 
sistance which  circumstances  permitted,  as  well  to  the 
domineering  insolence  of  France  as  to  the  monopolizing 
avarice  of  Great  Britain. 

But  while  the  merchants  and  navigators  now  desired 
to  forego  their  former  claims  for  protection,  those  very 
planters  and  farmers  who  had  then  scouted  the  idea 
of  a  war  to  protect  commerce,  had  become,  under  the 
teachings  of  recent  experience,  great  advocates  in  their 
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turn  of  the  duty  of  the  government  to  secure  them  in  chapter 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  former  markets  for  their  produce. 
Though  as  yet  little  disposed  for  actual  hostilities,  yet,  1810. 
in  the  spirit  of  bravado  indigenous  in  that  region,  many 
Southern  members  sincerely  believed  that  the  threat  of 
war  would  frighten  Great  Britain  into  a  change  of  policy. 
"  Why  are  we  afraid  of  war  ?"  said  Sawyer,  of  North 
Carolina.  "  Shall  we  not  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year  ?  If  at  war,  we  should 
only  have  to  do  the  same.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
(Schoenbrun),  England  is  left  without  the  chance  of  a 
footing  on  the  Continent.  If  we  take  a  manly  and  in- 
dependent ground,  we  shall  compel  her  ministry  to  respect 
our  rights.  Are  we  to  wait  for  her  to  declare  war  ?  If 
we  do,  we  may  wait  forever.  She  will  never  declare 
war  as  long  as  she  can  carry  it  on,  as  she  now  does,  with- 
out a  declaration.  Although  I  am  opposed  to  a  navy,  I 
am  desirous,  since  we  have  one,  that  its  powers  should 
be  exerted.  By  sending  our  navy  to  sea,  and  a  bold  ir- 
ruption into  Canada,  we  might  produce  some  effect;  but 
never  by  such  measures  as  these." 

There  was,  indeed,  a  growing  party,  with  the  old 
French  faction  for  a  nucleus,  about  which  new  aggrega- 
tions began  to  collect  of  those  who  thought  it  necessary 
to  fight  at  any  rate.  We  had  been  wronged  and  insult- 
ed, and  must  fight,  leaving  consequences  to  take  care  of 
themselves — a  view  too  prevalent  in  private  life,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  backwoods  settlements,  not  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  upon  public  affairs.  But  this 
faction,  though  fast  increasing  out  of  doors,  scarcely  yet 
showed  itself  in  Congress. 

For  the  administration  openly  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
the  Federalists  would  have  been  a  mortifying  confession 
of  weakness  and  defeat  no  less  distasteful  to  them  than 
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chapter  to  the  party  which  had  elevated  them  to  power.      They 
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desired,  however,  without  seeming  to  adopt  it,  to  come 
1810.  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  As  the  nation  would  not  en- 
dure an  embargo,  as  war  would  amount  to  embargo, 
with  many  other  evils  added,  as  the  existing  system 
was  condemned  by  every  body,  it  was  proposed  to  em- 
body the  national  resistance  in  the  shape  of  an  Amer- 
ican Navigation  Act,  so  called ;  the  French  and  British 
flags,  whether  borne  by  private  or  public  vessels,  to  be 
excluded  from  American  harbors  ;  and  the  importation 
of  French  and  British  goods  to  be  limited  to  American 
ships  coming  direct  from  the  ports  of  production.  This, 
it  was  said,  would  place  restrictions  upon  those  who  re- 
stricted us,  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  ourselves.  Such 
was  Gallatin's  plan,  approved  by  Madison,  and  brought 
Jan.  8.  forward  by  Macon  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  Federalists,  desiring  the  government  to  let  com- 
merce entirely  alone,  opposed  Macon's  bill  as  certain  to 
lead  to  countervailing  regulations  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  thus  aggravating  existing  difficulties,  placing 
new  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  leading 
sooner  or  later  to  war.  On  the  other  hand,  part  of 
the  Democrats  opposed  it  as  too  weak — as,  in  fact,  re- 
sistance only  to  France,  but  submission  to  England. 
They  recommended  instead,  not  war,  but  the  arming 
of  merchant  vessels  ;  a  total  non-intercourse  with  France 
and  England ;  or  heavy  duties  on  their  products ;  but 
of  those  who  advocated  these  measures,  several  seem  to 
have  done  so  merely  as  a  cover  from  behind  which  to 
bring  about  the  total  abandonment  of  the  restrictive 
policy. 

Macon  denied  the  charges  thrown  out  by  some  of  the 
warmer    Federalists,    that   the    administration    and   the 
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Southern  States  desired  war.      The  administration,  like  chapter 
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himself,  desired  peace,  though  he  feared  it  might  not  be 

possible  to  preserve  it.  He  also  reminded  those  mem-  1810. 
bers  of  his  own  party  who  called  for  stronger  measures, 
that,  after  all  the  talk  in  the  last  Congress  about  the 
arming  of  merchant  vessels  as  a  substitute  for  the  em- 
bargo,  that  measure  had  been  voted  down  by  a  large 
majority  as  too  warlike.  If  the  present  measure  was 
not  a  very  strong  one,  it  was,  at  least,  a  protest  against 
the  wrongs  of  the  belligerents.  To  attempt  to  fight  both 
of  them  at  once  ;  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  by  either 
side  into  a  war  which  had  proved  so  ruinous  to  all  the 
nations  engaged  in  it,  would  be  equally  acts  of  the  great- 
est folly. 

Macon's  bill  finally  passed  the  House,  73  to  52,  the  Jan.  29 
Federalists  and  the  advocates  of  strenuous  measures  vo- 
ting generally  against  it.  In  the  Senate  it  was  obliged 
to  encounter  a  like  combination  between  the  Federalists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  body  of  Democrats,  for  one  cause 
or  another  dissatisfied  with  the  administration,  and  es- 
pecially with  Gallatin,  led  by  Smith,  who  had  again  been 
sent  back  by  the  new  Democratic  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land. Smith  and  his  followers,  disguising  their  opposi- 
tion under  pretense  that  the  bill  was  too  weak,  helped  the 
Federalists  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  it  except  the  re- 
peal of  the  existing  restrictive  act  and  the  exclusion  of 
armed  belligerent  vessels.  Smith  then  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute the  arming  of  merchant  vessels  and  the  trading 
by  convoy.  But  the  Federalists  now  assisted  the  admin- 
istration Democrats  to  vote  down  those  propositions,  so 
that  the  bill,  as  sent  back  by  the  Senate,  contained  noth-  Feb.  21 
ing  but  an  abandonment  of  the  present  system  of  restric- 
tions, and  the  future  exclusion  of  all  armed  belligerent 
vessels — what  might  be  called  the  Federal  plan. 
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chapter       Coming  back  to  the  House  thus  mutilated,  the  bill  was 

XXIII.  ,  11,.. 

vehemently  denounced  by  Macon  as  a  total  dereliction 

1810.  of  the  national  honor,  a  base  submission  to  the  aggres- 
Feb.  23.  sjons  0f  the  belligerents,  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of 
that  policy  of  resistance  which  had  commenced  with  the 
act  excluding  certain  British  manufactures,  and  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the 
non-importation  law  now  in  force ;  forming,  in  fact,  the 
basis  of  the  Democratic  policy.  "  If  this  movement  had 
come  from  a  quarter,"  said  Eppes,  with  some  significance, 
"  of  which  the  motives  could  be  suspected,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  a  traitorous  abandonment  of 
the  rights  of  the  country." 

It  was  replied  to  Macon's  objections,  that  to  pass  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  would  at  least  get  rid  of 
the  present  Non-importation  Act,  while  the  door  would 
still  remain  open  for  such  measures  of  resistance  as  Con- 
gress might  choose  to  adopt.  Or  the  present  bill  might 
be  amended  by  authorizing  the  arming  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, or  the  employing  the  national  ships  as  convoy — meas- 
ures, however,  denounced  by  Macon  and  his  section  as 
hardly  short  of  war.  A  decided  breach  in  the  Republi- 
can party  seemed  to  be  threatened.  Madison  had  very 
little  of  Jefferson's  power  of  keeping  order  in  the  ranks. 
The  Smith  and  Gallatin  factions  were  very  fierce  against 
each  other.  The  cabinet  itself  had  become  the  scene  of 
violent  dissensions  between  Gallatin  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Finally,  to  unite  the  party,  if  possible,  the  bill, 
Feb.  27.  with  the  proposed  amendments,  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  by  which  a  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  was  reported,  and,  to  satisfy  the  other  sec- 
tion, a  separate  bill  authorizing  convoy  by  the  national 
ships. 
March  5.      The  disagreement  with  the  Senate  was  carried.    But 
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that  branch  still  insisted  on  their  amendments,  and  a  chapter 
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committee  of  conference  was  appointed.     This  committee 

being  unable  to  agree,  the  Senate,  after  a  warm  debate  1810. 

and  many  recriminations,  voted  to  adhere,    17  to   15.  March  19. 

The  House,  after  some  delay,  also  voted  to  adhere,  66  to 

58 ;  and  so  the  bill  was  lost. 

In  the  final  debate,  it  was  charged  against  the  exist- 
ing non-importation  law,  and  not  denied  by  any  body, 
that  its  operation  was  to  ruin  honest  and  law-abiding 
men,  while  it  enriched  those  who  had  no  scruples ;  im- 
posing on  commerce  restrictions  highly  injurious  to  us, 
but  quite  unfelt  by  the  belligerents.  "  The  history  of 
that  act,"  so  it  was  remarked  by  Randolph,  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat,  "  was  very  extraordinary.  When  origin- 
ally introduced,  not  a  single  person  had  pretended  that, 
absolutely  and  by  itself,  it  was  a  good  measure.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  upon  it  it  had  gained  no  friends,  and  yet 
it  had  passed  by  a  two  thirds'  vote.  During  the  present 
session  it  had  been  reprobated  by  every  body  of  all  par- 
ties, in  the  House  and  out  of  it ;  and  yet,  after  a  five 
months'  session,  it  still  remained  on  the  statute-book  ! 
And  why  ?  Because,  as  the  majority  pretended,  it  could 
not  be  repealed  without  the  abandonment  of  national  hon- 
or !  An  unwise,  passionate,  and  ill-informed  majority 
had  brought  the  nation  into  a  false  and  ruinous  position, 
and  the  national  honor  required  us  to  stay  there  !  To 
give  up  this  wretched  Non-importation  Act  without  some 
equally  wretched  substitute  for  it,  would  be,  it  was  pre- 
tended, unconditional  submission  and  irretrievable  dis- 
grace !" 

Smith,  in  the  Senate,  did  not  lack  plausible  arguments 
in  behalf  of  his  course.  The  exclusion  of  French  mer- 
chant vessels  from  American  harbors  would  be,  he  main- 
tained, but  a  mere  form,  since  French  vessels  no  longer 
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chapter  navigated  the  ocean  ;  and  even  as  to  English  vessels,  not 
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more  than  eight  thousand  tuns  annually  of  British  ship- 
1810.  ping  had  been  accustomed,  before  the  embargo,  to  enter 
our  ports.  And  yet,  by  this  empty  measure  of  mere 
nominal  exclusion,  we  should  furnish  an  excuse  to  Bona 
parte,  of  which  he  would  be  sure  to  avail  himself,  to  con- 
fiscate American  property  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  still  held  under  sequestration,  and  for  addi- 
tional seizures  besides  ;  while  we  should  expose  ourselves 
to  still  more  serious  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
To  the  question,  Should  Congress  rise  and  do  nothing  ? 
he  answered  that  it  was  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  in- 
jure ourselves.  But,  finding  himself  here  upon  Federal 
ground,  he  hastened  to  vindicate  his  Republican  ortho- 
doxy by  alleging  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the  arm- 
ing of  merchant  vessels  and  of  trade  by  convoy,  but  that 
in  this  he  had  not  been  supported. 

The  president,  as  if  to  pacify  the  more  violent  section 
of  his  party,  or  perhaps  really  doubting  what  the  effect 
of  the  breach  with  Jackson  might  be,  simultaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  Macon's  bill  had  notified  Con- 
gress that  the  enlistments  had  been  resumed  for  the  ad- 
ditional regiments.  He  had  also  suggested  the  renewal 
of  the  authority,  which  was  about  to  expire,  to  call  out 
the  hundred  thousand  militia  ;  provision  for  a  corps  of 
twenty-five  thousand  volunteers,  to  be  enlisted  and  organ- 
ized ready  for  service  ;  and  the  expediency  of  putting  the 
whole  navy  into  commission.  Bills  founded  on  this  mes- 
sage had  been  speedily  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  they 
lingered  in  the  House,  and  were  finally  dropped.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  news  of  the  partial  change  of 
ministry  in  England,  growing  out  of  the  quarrel  and  res- 
ignation of  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  and  of  the  appar- 
ently frank  and  friendly  reception  given  by  Lord  Wei- 
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lesley,  Canning's  successor  in  the  department  of  foreign  chapter 

xxm 
affairs,  to  the  application  for  Jackson's  recall.    The  only 

belligerent  act  of  the  session  was  an  appropriation  of  1810. 
$5000  toward  experiments  with  a  sub-marine  torpedo, 
invented  by  Fulton,  whose  steam-boats  were  now  just 
beginning  to  come  into  use.  There  were  already  four 
employed  on  the  Hudson,  and  three  more  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lake  Champlain,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  With 
the  ardor  natural  to  inventors,  Fulton  felt  great  confi- 
dence of  being  able,  by  means  of  his  torpedoes,  to  blow 
up  the  whole  British  navy. 

The  breach  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  increased 
strength  of  the  British  opposition  in  consequence,  would 
tend,  it  was  thought,  to  drive  the  ministry  into  conces- 
sions. This  new  chance  for  an  arrangement  had  been 
eagerly  caught  at ;  and  Pinkney  was  authorized  to  renew,  Jan.  20. 
under  the  former  joint  instructions  to  Monroe  and  him- 
self, the  negotiation  with  the  British  ministry.  Cham- 
pagny's  late  letter  to  Armstrong  concerning  the  emper- 
or's "invariable  principles,"  by  its  statement  that  if  En- 
gland would  revoke  her  declarations  of  blockade  against 
France,  France  would  revoke  her  Berlin  decree,  seemed 
to  admit  of  the  construction  that,  if  England  would  re- 
call her  previous  orders  of  blockade — such  as  that  of 
May,  1806,  including  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest 
— the  Berlin  decree  would  then  be  recalled  ;  and  this 
construction  appeared  to  be  assented  to  by  Champagny, 
when  specially  inquired  of  by  Armstrong,  by  direction  jan.  25. 
from  Washington,  as  to  its  correctness.  Pinkney,  in- 
structed to  approach  the  British  government  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  informed  by  Armstrong  of  Champagny's  reply, 
communicated  to  his  own  government  his  hopes  of  ob-  Feb.  28. 
taining  from  Wellesley  a  declaration  that  none  of  those 
blockades  were  any  longer  in  force  ;  thus  laying  a  foun- 
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chapter  dation  for  calling  on  France  to  repeal  the  Berlin  de- 
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cree. 


IS  10.  It  was  probably  to  aid  in  this  negotiation  that,  short- 
April  7.  ly  after  the  failure  of  his  first  bill,  Macon  introduced  an- 
other, merely  excluding  French  and  British  ships  of  war, 
and  leaving  the  non-importation  to  expire  with  the  ses- 
sion ;  but  with  a  proviso  authorizing  the  president,  in 
case  either  of  the  aggressing  nations  should  recall  its  ob- 
jectionable edicts,  to  announce  that  fact  by  proclamation; 
and,  if  the  other  should  not  do  the  same  within  three 
months,  to  revive  the  Non-importation  Act,  by  procla- 
mation, as  against  that  other.  This  conditional  threat 
was,  according  to  Macon,  the  scintilla  of  resistance  that 
was  to  save  the  national  honor  from  total  annihilation. 
But  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Republicans  it  seemed 
quite  too  much  of  an  abstraction,  and  an  amendment, 
proposed  by  Richard  M.  Johnson,  placing  an  additional 
duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  all  importations  from  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  urged  not  only  as  an  effectual 
retaliation,  but  as  tending,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster 
domestic  manufactures  and  to  fill  the  empty  treasury, 
April  18.  was  carried,  after  a  protracted  and  vehement  debate,  61 
to  40,  most  of  the  Federalists  voting  for  it,  in  hopes  of 
a  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  whole  bill. 

In  the  Senate,  by  the  influence  of  Smith  and  his  sec- 
tion of  Democrats,  the  additional  duties  were  struck  out, 
April  27.  and  a  substitute  inserted  authorizing  the  president  to  em- 
ploy the  public  armed  vessels  in  protecting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  substitute  the  House  re- 
fused to  concur  ;  and,  as  the  Senate  still  insisted  upon  it, 
another  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  ;  but  in 
this  committee  the  administration  influence  succeeded  at 
last  in  carrying  the  day.  On  their  recommendation,  to 
which  both  Houses  acceded — for  fear,  perhaps,  of  seeming 
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to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Federalists — the  amend-  chapter 
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ment  of  the  House  and  the  substitute  of  the  Senate  were 

both  dropped,  and  the  bill  was  passed  as  originally  intro-  1810. 
duced. 

With  this,  as  it  proved,  unlucky  act,  terminated  a  ses- 
sion which  the  Federalists  and  the  more  moderate  Re- 
publicans applauded,  rather  too  precipitately,  as  having 
brought  to  an  end  the  wretched  system  of  commercial 
regulations  ;  leaving  commerce,  without  jeoparding  the 
peace  of  the  country,  to  take  care  of  itself.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Aurora,  and  the  furious  party  with  which, 
at  this  time,  the  Smiths  seemed  to  co-operate,  loudly 
complained  that  Congress  had  tamely  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  country,  and  had  shrunk  from  its  duty  of 
compelling  the  belligerents  to  respect  our  neutral  rights. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  a  very  zealous  though 
unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  by  Randolph  to  cut 
down  the  army  and  navy,  the  expenses  of  which,  during 
the  past  year,  had  reached  the  sum  of  $5,773,000  (with- 
in $200,000  of  the  highest  military  expenditure  of  John 
Adams's  time),  and  more  than  was  at  all  convenient  in 
the  present  state  of  the  revenue.  While  the  merchants 
were  groaning  under  the  embargo,  the  government,  dur- 
ing the  year  1808,  had  collected  from  outstanding  bonds, 
in  addition  to  a  balance  of  ten  millions  in  the  treasury, 
upward  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  the  highest  amount 
of  receipts  yet  realized  in  any  one  year.  But  the  income 
of  1809  had  sunk  to  $7,773,000,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  of  less 
than  four  millions.  Notwithstanding  the  great  relief  af- 
forded to  the  revenue  by  the  Erskine  arrangement,  the 
income  for  1810  was  not  expected  much  to  exceed  eight 
millions  ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
including  such  portions  of  the  public  debt  as  would  fall 
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chapter  due,  a  new  loan  was  authorized  to  the  amount  of  that 
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debt. 

1810.  The  idea  of  internal  improvements,  originally  suggest- 
ed by  Jefferson  as  a  means  of  employing  the  surplus  rev- 
enue, had  already  led  to  a  movement  toward  obtaining 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  a  ca- 
nal to  connect  Delaware  Bay  with  the  Chesapeake.  Un- 
discouraged  by  the  present  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  a 
general  proposition  was  now  brought  forward  by  Pope, 
in  the  Senate,  for  subscriptions  by  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  the  stock  of  any  companies  that 
might  be  formed  to  construct  canals  from  Boston  to  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware,  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  Albemarle  Sound  ;  from  the  Hudson  to  Lakes 
Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie  ;  round  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara ;  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  ;  round  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio;  from  the  Appomatox  to  the  Roanoke;  and  from 
the  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigbee  ;  also  like  subscriptions 
to  all  companies  incorporated  by  the  states  for  building 
turnpike  roads  along  the  great  mail  route  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  or  from  the  highest  navigable  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  nearest  Western  waters  ;  and  generally  to 
the  stock  of  all  companies  which  might  be  approved  by 
Congress,  for  digging  canals,  clearing  rivers,  and  open- 
in  «■  turnpike  roads.  After  some  discussion,  and  the  in- 
crease, on  Smith's  motion,  of  the  national  subscription 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds,  the  bill  was  postponed  to  the 
next  session.  A  very  similar  scheme  was  introduced  into 
the  House,  and  supported  in  an  elaborate  speech  by  Pe- 
ter B.  Porter,  of  Western  New  York.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done  beyond  appropriating  an  additional  $60,000  for 
the  Cumberland  Road. 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements  in  Congress,  the 
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which  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Porter 

himself  were  members — first  movement  toward  the  Erie  1810. 
and  Champlain  canals — to  examine  and  report  upon  aMarch  13 
route  for  inland  navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
a  company  long  since  chartered  for  an  improved  water 
carriage,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  Lake  Onei- 
da, between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  com- 
pany had  as  yet  accomplished  but  little. 

Gallatin's  report  on  manufactures,  presented  toward 
the  end  of  the  session,  estimated  their  total  annual  prod-  April  17. 
uct  at  $120,000,000,  including,  it  would  seem,  the  val- 
ue of  the  raw  material.  The  domestic  product  of  fur- 
niture and  cabinet- ware,  carriages,  shoes  and  other  man- 
ufactures of  leather,  coarse  earthen- ware,  soap,  candles 
of  tallow  and  spermaceti,  whale,  spermaceti,  and  linseed 
oils,  snuff,  chocolate,  mustard,  and  refined  sugar,  exceed- 
ed the  demand,  as  was  proved  by  the  export  of  a  certain 
surplus.  The  same  was  the  case  with  cut  nails,  and 
cards  for  cotton  and  wool — articles  manufactured  by  the 
aid  of  ingenious  American  machines.  The  domestic  prod- 
uct of  hats,  whether  of  felt,  fur,  or  straw,  of  straw  bon- 
nets, printing  and  writing  paper  and  paper  hangings, 
types,  books,  salt,  cordage,  iron,  steel,  and  the  coarser 
ironmongery,  anchors,  agricultural  tools,  cannon,  fire- 
arms, steam-engines,  gunpowder,  window  glass,  spiritu- 
ous and  malt  liquors,  bells,  copper  vessels,  shot,  white 
and  red  lead,  tin,  japanned  and  plated  ware,  jewelry, 
and  clocks,  went  far  toward  supplying  the  domestic  de- 
mand. The  same  was  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods,  the  manufacture  of  which, 
stationary  almost  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
had,  since  the  late  commercial  restrictions,  received  a  very 
VI.— O 
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chapter  decided  impetus.      Previous  to  the  embargo,  there  were 
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in  the  United  States  but  fifteen  cotton  mills,  with  eight 
1810.  thousand  spindles.  By  the  end  of  1809,  eighty-seven 
mills  had  been  built,  of  which  sixty-two  were  in  opera- 
tion, forty-eight  by  water  and  fourteen  by  horse  power, 
working  thirty-one  thousand  spindles  ;  and  many  more 
were  in  process  of  erection.  Their  products  were  bed- 
tickings  at  from  ninety  to  fifty-five  cents  per  yard,  stripes 
and  checks  at  from  forty  to  thirty  cents,  ginghams  at 
from  fifty  to  forty  cents,  shirtings  and  sheetings  at  from 
seventy-five  to  thirty -five  cents,  and  counterpanes  at  eight 
dollars  each — immense  prices  compared  with  those  of 
the  present  time.  There  were  also  in  operation  many 
carding  machines  for  wool,  and  fulling  mills  for  finishing 
woolen  cloths  ;  but  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool 
was  almost  entirely  a  household  manufacture,  as  was 
the  case  also  with  linen.  Some  attempts  had  been  made 
at  printing  calicoes,  but  as  yet  with  little  success. 

The  present  imperfect  state  of  information — which  it 
was  attempted  to  remedy  by  providing  in  the  new  Cen- 
sus Act  for  returns  upon  the  subject,  the  first  public  at- 
tempt at  collecting  statistics — was  urged  by  Gallatin  as 
an  excuse  for  not  recommending  any  specific  plan  of  en- 
couragement such  as  the  House  had  called  for.  He  men- 
tioned,  however,  as  obvious  means,  bounties  ;  increased 
duties  on  manufactures  imported  ;  and  loans  by  govern- 
ment to  manufacturers.  It  was  this  latter  idea  which 
he  seemed  chiefly  to  favor  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that,  without  material  risk  of  loss,  from  five  to 
twenty  millions  might  be  thus  advanced  in  stocks  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  much  on  the  old  loan-office  plan  of 
colonial  times.  But  to  Congress  the  idea  of  protective 
duties  was  much  more  agreeable  ;  and  Henry  Clay,  who 
had  again  taken  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  fragment 
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of  an  unexpired  term,  warmly   advocated  that  policy,  chapter 

urged,  also,  in  several  petitions,  and  zealously  supported 

in  the  House  by  Lyon  and  others.  It  met,  however,  1810. 
warm  opposition,  on  the  express  ground  that  to  adopt 
this  system  would  be  to  tax  the  agriculturists  of  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern  manufacturers  ; 
and  all  attempts  failed  at  an  increase  of  duties,  though 
something  of  the  sort  was  recommended  by  Gallatin  as 
a  means  of  bringing  up  the  revenue  to  a  level  with  the 
expenditure. 

An  application  to  the  last  Congress  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  had  drawn  out 
from  Gallatin,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  a  favorable 
report ;  but  too  late  for  any  action.  That  report  had  in- 
sisted on  the  great  accommodation  of  the  bank  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  funds,  and  in  the  obtaining  of 
temporary  loans  —  conveniences  not  to  be  expected,  at 
least  to  the  same  extent,  from  merely  local  banks.  It 
was  proposed,  however,  by  Gallatin,  greatly  to  modify  the 
existing  bank  by  increasing  its  capital  to  thirty  millions, 
fifteen  to  be  subscribed  by  such  states  as  might  desire  it ; 
a  branch  to  be  established  in  each  state ;  a  certain  number 
of  the  directors  of  the  parent  bank  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  government,  and  a  like  number  of  the  directors  of 
each  branch  by  the  state  in  which  it  did  business ;  a  bo- 
nus to  be  paid  for  the  charter  ;  interest  to  be  paid  on  all 
public  deposits  exceeding  three  millions  in  amount ;  and 
the  bank  to  be  required  to  lend  the  government,  at  six 
per  cent.,  an  amount  equal  to  three  fifths  of  its  capital. 

A  bill  founded  on  this  report,  introduced  at  the  pres- 
ent session  into  the  House,  encountered  a  hostile  project 
started  in  the  Senate  for  an  entirely  new  bank,  with  a 
capital  of  twenty  millions.     The  existing  bank  was  said 
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chapter  to  be  chiefly  owned  by  foreigners,  and  it  was  alleged  that 

_the  directors,  who  were  all  Federalists,  had  sometimes 

1810.  made  or  withheld  loans  for  party  purposes.  The  real 
motive,  however,  was  the  hope  of  gains  to  be  made  by 
subscriptions  to  the  new  stock  ;  while  the  shutting  the 
door  to  such  a  speculation,  and  the  inconveniences  which 
would  attend  the  winding  up  of  one  bank  and  the  put- 
ting another  in  operation,  were  urged  as  strong  reasons 
for  a  recharter  of  the  existing  bank. 

As  the  Republican  party,  since  its  accession  to  pow- 
er, had  passed  several  acts  recognizing  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  present  bank,  the  constitutionality  of  such  an 
institution  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally  taken  for  grant- 
ed. Leib,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  assent  to 
the  doctrine  that  one  act  of  Congress  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  could  legitimate  another  of  the  same  sort. 
Little  progress  was  made  with  either  bill,  and  both  finally 
went  over  to  the  next  session. 

The  practice  of  setting  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for 
private  bills  was  first  introduced  at  this  session.  The 
application  of  the  statute  of  limitations  to  private  claims 
was  much  discussed  ;  and  on  this  ground  the  Senate  re- 
jected a  bill  for  paying  to  the  widow  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton the  sum  due  him  for  the  commutation  of  his  Rev- 
olutionary half-pay,  which,  at  the  time,  he  had  declined 
to  receive,  out  of  feelings  of  delicacy,  in  consequence  of 
the  active  part  he  had  taken  as  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  bringing  about  that  arrangement. 
Party  feeling  had  perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  rigid  rule  long  since  abandoned.  Indeed, 
the  practice  has  since  deviated  into  the  other  extreme  of 
never  considering  any  adjudication  final  short  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  claim. 

The  president  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing,  not- 
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withstanding  the  complaints  of  the  more  violent  section  chapter 
°  r  .  XXIII. 

of  his  party,  that  the  course  of  policy  which  he  had  pur- 

sued  had  given  strength  to  the  Republicans  in  those  quar-  1810. 
ters  where  it  was  most  needed.  There  has  been  occa- 
sion already  to  notice  the  re-establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lican rule  in  Maryland  and  Vermont,  in  which  latter 
state  Jonas  Galusha  had  succeeded  Tichenor  as  governor. 
The  spring  elections  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts were  equally  favorable.  Langdon  recovered  his 
seat  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  sustained 
by  a  Republican  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  Massachusetts,  Lincoln,  the  late  Democratic 
candidate,  wisely  made  way  for  the  aged  Gerry,  for  some 
time  past  retired  from  political  affairs,  but  whose  Revo- 
lutionary reputation  and  services  were  now  availed  of  by 
the  Democratic  party.  They  also  rewarded  "William 
Gray  for  his  recent  adhesion  by  a  nomination  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  and  this  respectable  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  2500  out  of  90,000  votes.  The 
Democrats,  who  had  a  small  majority  in  the  House,  and 
just  half  the  Senate,  raised  a  great  outcry  because  Jack- 
son, the  repudiated  British  minister,  then  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,  had  been  invited  to  attend,  and  was  toasted  at, 
the  dinner  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  a 
public  ceremony  at  which  also  Governor  Gerry  was  offi- 
cially present. 

In  New  York,  under  the  pressure  from  without,  the 
Lewisites  and  Clintonians  coalesced,  and  Tompkins  was 
re-elected  over  Jonas  Piatt,  the  Federal  candidate,  by 
10,000  majority.  The  Federalists,  though  they  had 
increased  their  strength  in  the  city,  lost  the  Assembly 
and  with  it  the  Council  of  Appointment,  an  authority 
which  they  had  exercised  in  the  removal  of  many  Demo- 
crats from  office,  De  Witt  Clinton  among  the  number, 
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chapter  who  presently  regained,  however,  from  the  new  Demo- 
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cratic  Council,  his  former  position  as  mayor  of  New  York. 
IS  10.  Though  the  merchants  and  seamen  had  at  length  car- 
ried their  point  of  being  left  to  their  own  risk  and  dis- 
cretion, commerce  still  remained  surrounded  by  most 
serious  perils.  Bonaparte's  declaration,  through  Cham- 
pagny,  now  Duke  of  Cadore,  that  no  trade  would  be  al- 
lowed with  the  allies  of  Franco  in  which  France  herself 
was  forbidden  to  participate,  had  been  fully  carried  out ; 
not  merely  by  prohibiting  such  trade  for  the  future,  but 
by  piratically  seizing  in  Spain  —  most  of  the  northern 
ports  of  which  had  again  passed  into  French  control,  and 
also  under  British  blockade — in  Holland,  and  at  Naples, 
a  large  number  of  American  vessels  and  a  great  amount 
of  American  property.  Like  proceedings  took  place  also 
at  Hamburg,  in  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ports.  One 
excuse  for  this  was,  that  many  American,  and,  indeed, 
many  British  vessels,  were  employed  in  bringing  British 
produce  from  British  ports,  under  forged  papers  seeming 
to  show  that  the  property  and  the  vessels  were  American, 
directly  from  the  United  States.  Such  evasions  of  Bo- 
naparte's decrees  were  no  doubt  extensive.  But  the  seiz- 
ures were  made  indiscriminately,  including  a  vast  amount 
of  bona  fide  American  property  regularly  introduced. 
March  12.  The  seizures  at  Naples  were  particularly  piratical,  since 
the  ships  thus  made  a  prey  of  had  been  enticed  into  that 
port  by  a  special  proclamation  of  King  Joachim  Murat. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  these  seizures,  Armstrong 
had  put  in  a  vigorous  remonstrance.  The  Duke  of  Ca- 
rd). H.  dore  had  replied  much  in  the  old  tone  of  Talleyrand.  It 
was  owing  to  "a  want  of  honor,  energy,  and  just  po- 
litical views,"  so  Cadore  pretty  plainly  intimated,  that 
measures  no  more  decided  had  yet  been  taken  by  the 
American  government  against  the   unprovoked   aggres- 
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sions  of  England  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  free-  chapter 

°  '  &  XXIII. 

dom  of  trade  ;  aggressions  which  the  United  States  could 

not  submit  to  without  relapsing  into  a  state  of  colonial  1810. 
dependence.  France,  against  which  the  United  States 
had  no  cause  of  complaint,  had  been  included  equally 
with  Britain  under  the  Non-intercourse  Act  of  March, 
1809,  and  the  seizure  under  that  act  of  French  vessels 
in  American  ports  was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  recent 
sequestrations.  An  intimation  was  added  that,  if  proper 
steps  were  taken  against  Great  Britain,  the  property  thus 
seized  might  yet  be  restored  ;  or,  at  least,  that  American 
commerce  and  property  might  be  protected  for  the  future 
by  a  convention  in  place  of  that  lately  expired. 

A  notice  presently  sent  to  Armstrong,  that  the  vessels 
seized  were  to  be  sold,  drew  out  at  last  from  that  indo- 
lent minister,  who  had  in  vain  hoped  to  obtain,  by  pa- 
tience and  moderation,  some  reasonable  offer  of  commer- 
cial arrangement,  an  indignant  remonstrance.  The  out-  March  10. 
rageous  conduct  of  France,  and  her  repeated  aggressions 
on  American  property,  were  distinctly  recapitulated,  while 
the  pretended  excuse  for  the  late  seizures,  that  French 
vessels  had  been  seized  in  the  United  States,  was  shown 
to  be  false  in  fact.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  point  out  the  re- 
markable circumstance  that,  instead  of  resenting  or  re- 
taliating the  Non-intercourse  Act  when  first  informed  of 
its  passage,  the  emperor  had  waited  till,  under  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  more  than  a  hundred  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  had  been  drawn  within  his  clutches. 

The  only  answer  to  this  spirited  remonstrance  was  the 
Rambouillet  decree,  dated  March  23d,  but  not  issued 
till  May,  ordering  the  sale  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
vessels,  worth,  with  their  cargoes,  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  Caisse  d'Amor- 
tissement,  or  Chest  of  Death,  as  the  Americans  translat- 
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chapter  ed  it,  and  extending  the  like  confiscation  to  all  Ameri- 

xxiii.  . 
can  vessels  which  should   thereafter   enter   any  French 

1810.  port,  or  port  occupied  by  the  French  arms. 

This  decree  of  Rambouillet  made  a  profound  impres- 

June  5.  sion  in  America,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Armstrong, 

July  5.  &' 

destined,  unfortunately,  to  be  soon  forgotten,  that,  to  lead 

to  any  revival  of  the  non-importation  as  against  Great 
Britain,  not  only  would  a  repeal  be  required  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  but  a  satisfactory  provision  for 
restoring  the  property  lately  confiscated  by  the  Ram- 
bouillet decree,  "such  a  provision  being  an  indispensa- 
ble evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of  France  toward  the 
United  States." 

Pinkney's  new  negotiation  at  London  did  not  succeed 
much  better.  To  his  repeated  applications  on  the  sub- 
March  25.  ject  of  the  British  blockades,  Wellesley  finally  replied, 
not,  as  Pinkney  had  hoped,  by  a  general  declaration  that 
none  of  those  early  blockades  any  longer  existed,  but  by 
the  special  statement  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
bad  never  been  formally  withdrawn,  its  restrictions  be- 
ing included  in  the  orders  of  June  7,  1807,  while  the 
blockade  of  Venice  of  July  27,  1806,  was  still  in  force. 
Determined  not  to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to 
imply  that  they  had  ever  been  in  the  wrong,  the  British 
government,  though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  pressed  to 
it  by  Pinkney,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  did 
not  exhibit  the  least  disposition  to  recall  these  obsolete 
blockades  as  an  inducement  to  Bonaparte  to  repeal  his 
decrees.  In  fact,  the  result  was  a  new  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  British  paper  blockades,  superinduced  on 
the  original  negotiation  about  the  orders  in  council,  thus 
complicating  instead  of  tending  to  solve  the  dispute,  which 
blockades  Pinkney  alleged  to  have  preceded  the  French 
decrees,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  justified  them. 
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Nor  was  the  final  action  of  the  British  government  as  chapter 

XXIII 

to  the  recall  of  Jackson  entirely  satisfactory.      That  re- 

call  had  been  conceded,  but  with  an  intimation  that  it  1810. 
might  more  properly  have  been  asked  for  without  sus- 
pending the  minister's  functions,  and  without  any  cen- 
sure upon  him  personally,  since  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  committed  any  intentional  offense  against  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Jackson's  recall  was  intimated  in  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  king  to  the  president,  but  no  suc- 
cessor was  immediately  appointed.  The  American  gov- 
ernment began  even  to  suspect  that  the  mission,  perhaps 
by  way  of  slight,  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  secre- 
tary or  charge  d'affaires,  and  they  sent  word  to  Pinkney,  May  22. 
should  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  forthwith  to  take  his 
leave  and  to  return  home. 

But,  although  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  were  thus  unsatisfactory,  trade  as  between 
the  two  countries  stood  on  a  footing  vastly  more  favor- 
able than  that  with  France.  Instead  of  seizures  and 
confiscations,  ending  in  total  exclusion,  the  importation 
of  American  produce  into  England  was  favored  and  pro- 
tected. Notwithstanding  the  orders  in  council  and  ad- 
ditional blockades  proclaimed  from  time  to  time-,  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  largely  employed  under  British  licenses 
and  forged  papers  in  supplying  the  Continent  with  colo- 
nial produce  and  British  goods  ;  and  in  spite  of  some 
embarrassments  from  the  American  Democratic  consuls 
and  ministers,  who  did  not  favor  these  evasions  of  French 
decrees,  this  dangerous  traffic  was  found  profitable.  The 
exportation  of  American  produce  soon  regained  nearly 
its  old  level.  The  carrying  trade  in  colonial  produce 
was  indeed  greatly  diminished  ;  but  that  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  the  capture  by  the  British  of  all  the  re- 
maining Dutch  and  French  colonies. 
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chapter       It  was   absolutely  essential  to   the  success   of  Bona- 

parte's  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  British  commerce 

1810.  to  break  up  as  well  this  profitable  British  trade  with  the 
United  States  as  the  agency  of  American  vessels  in 
evading  his  decrees.  The  Rambouillet  decree  was  in- 
tended to  make  this  agency  no  longer  possible  ;  while  the 
accomplishment  of  the  other  object,  the  embroiling  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  long  so  car- 
dinal an  object  of  French  policy,  and  from  which  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  had  with  much  difficulty  escaped, 
was  now  pursued  by  Bonaparte  with  greater  zeal  than 
ever,  and,  unhappily,  with  more  of  success. 

As  if  perfectly  understanding  the  men  he  had  to  deal 
with,  notwithstanding  his  late  gross  outrages  in  the 
seizure  of  so  much  American  property,  complaints  at 
which  had  been  answered  only  by  insults,  wrongs 
which,  if  coming  from  Great  Britain,  would  have  oc- 
casioned the  most  violent  indignation,  Bonaparte  lost 
not  a  moment  in  baiting  the  trap  which  the  American 
government  had  so  ingeniously  set  for  themselves,  in 
the  act  with  which  the  session  of  Congress  had  termina- 
ted. Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  that  act,  the  Duke 
Aug.  5.  of  Cadore  addressed  a  note  to  Armstrong,  reviewing 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  emperor 
had  approved  the  embargo,  because,  though  prejudicial 
to  France,  it  had  not  infringed  upon  her  honor,  while 
it  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  a  noble  reso- 
lution of  renouncing  the  ocean  rather  than  submit  to 
those  who  wished  to  be  tyrants  of  it.  The  Non-inter- 
course Act — which,  as  if  to  excuse  the  late  date  of 
the  Rambouillet  decree,  it  was  now  pretended  the  em- 
peror knew  nothing  of  till  lately,  though  its  passage 
had  been  regularly  notified  by  Armstrong — was  con- 
demned upon  a  new  ground,  as  having  compromised  the 
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dignity  of  France  by  an  unwarrantable  distinction  be-  chapter 

■     ,                            .                                                    .            xxm. 
tvveen  her   and  her  allies,  so  as  to  have  made  reprisals 

on  her  part  indispensable.  By  the  new  act,  Congress  1810. 
had  retraced  their  steps.  Commerce  with  France  was 
again  lawful,  and  the  United  States  had  undertaken  to 
oppose  themselves  to  that  one  of  the  belligerents  which 
should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
Such  being  the  case,  Cadore  declared  himself  authorized 
to  announce  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  re- 
voked, and  that  after  the  1st  of  November  they  would 
cease  to  have  effect,  "  it  being  understood  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke 
their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles 
of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or  that 
the  United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  of  May,  shall 
cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English."  "  It 
is  with  the  most  particular  satisfaction,"  so  Cadore  con- 
tinued, "  that  I  make  known  to  you  this  determination 
of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  loves  the  Americans. 
Their  prosperity  and  their  commerce  are  within  the 
scope  of  his  policy." 

Armstrong  hastened  to  communicate  this  declaration 
not  only  to  his  own  government,  but  to  Pinkney  at 
London  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  it  Pinkney  called  Aug.  25. 
upon  the  British  government  to  repeal  their  orders.  To 
this  application  Wellesley  replied,  that  whenever  the  re-  Aug.  31. 
peal  of  the  French  decrees  should  have  actually  taken 
effect,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  should  have 
been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  had  stood  pri- 
or to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees,  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction would  be  felt  in  relinquishing  a  system  of  which 
the  adoption  had  been  compelled  by  the  conduct  of 
France. 

This  answer  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged 
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chapter  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  was  not  immediate,  but  pro- 

XXIII 

spective  ;   not  absolute,  but  dependent  upon  a  cotempora- 

1810.  neous  cessation  of  the  British  orders  and  blockades.     The 

Sept.  29.  reply  made  by  Armstrong  to  Pinkney's  inquiries  on  this 
subject  was,  that  the  condition  was  alternative,  being  ei- 
ther the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  and  blockades,  or  the 
revival  of  the  American  non-importation  against  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

Armstrong  had  long  sought  a  recall,  and  he  now  de- 
parted, leaving  Jonathan  Russell  behind  him  as  charge 
d'affaires.  Not  only  did  he  leave  without  any  response 
to  his  demand  for  indemnity  for  the  confiscations  un- 
der the  Rambouillet  decree,  but  with  the  question  still 
unsettled  whether  the  confiscation  denounced  by  that 
decree  against  American  vessels  entering  the  ports  of 
France  and  her  allies  remained  in  force  or  not.  Accord- 
ing to  Cadore,  that  provision  had  been  suspended,  and 
American  vessels,  not  denationalized  by  having  touched 
at  a  British  port,  or  by  submitting  to  British  visitation, 
were  admissible  into  France.  But  the  French  Council 
of  Prizes  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  until  some  de- 
cree of  repeal  was  produced  (and  nothing  of  that  sort  ap- 
peared), condemnations  would  continue  as  before.  Yet, 
forgetting  the  instructions  so  lately  sent  to  Armstrong  on 
the  subject  of  the  Rambouillet  confiscations,  and  exult- 
ing in  the  idea  that  the  means  were  now  secure  of  com- 
pelling Great  Britain  to  revoke  her  orders,  on  the  day 
fixed  by  Cadore  for  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  to 
Nov.  commence,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  announ- 
cing that  repeal  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  the  exclusion  of  armed  French  ships  from 
American  ports.  This  proclamation,  designed,  as  it  ev- 
idently was,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  renewal,  as  against 
Great  Britain,  of  the  Non-importation  Act,  encountered 
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much  criticism  from  the  Federal  newspapers.      While  chapter 

r   r                                XXXII. 
Bonaparte  still  retained  the  American  property  confisca- 

ted  under  the  Bayonne  and  Rambouillet  decrees,  could  1810. 
it  be  said  that  his  edicts  violating  neutral  commerce  had 
been  revoked  ?  Was  not  Wellesley's  letter  to  Pinkney 
just  as  good  a  repeal  of  the  British  orders  as  Cadore's 
letter  was  of  the  French  decrees  ?  As,  in  fact,  there  was 
yet  nothing  from  either  nation  but  conditional  promises, 
would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  waited  till  the 
effect  of  the  condition  attached  to  the  French  repeal 
could  be  known  ?  How  did  it  appear  that  this  alleged 
repeal  was  any  thing  more  than  a  new  lure  to  draw  more 
American  ships  within  Bonaparte's  grasp  ? 

At  the  period  of  Armstrong's  departure,  very  little  ap- 
peared to  give  any  credit  to  Bonaparte's  pretended  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Every  thing  evinced 
a  determination  to  carry  out  the  Continental  system  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  Prussia  had  been  compelled  to  issue 
a  decree  excluding  American  as  well  as  British  ships 
from  her  harbors.  A  new  imperial  decree,  issued  soon  Oct.  19 
after,  directed  British  merchandise  to  be  burned  wherever 
found.  The  introduction  into  the  territory  of  France 
and  her  allies  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  maritime 
commerce  was  totally  proscribed.  Colonial  sugar  was  to 
be  superseded  by  that  of  the  beet ;  coffee,  by  chickory 
and  other  substitutes.  Tobacco  and  cotton  were  to  be 
supplied  by  domestic  cultivation.  In  order  to  crush,  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  emperor's  iron  authority,  all 
attempts  at  evasion,  the  project  was  started,  and  soon 
carried  into  effect,  of  annexing  to  the  French  empire 
Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
North  Sea.  Both  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  wholly 
under  French  influence.  To  Russia  alone,  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  Continent,  could  Americans  trade  with- 
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chapter  out  the  most  imminent  risks  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

xxiii.  . 
That   trade,  hitherto   limited,  received  now  a   great  in- 

1810.  crease,  in  which  the  English  also  attempted  to  share  un- 
der forged  American  papers.  Great  quantities  of  colo- 
nial produce,  for  surreptitious  introduction,  by  land  car- 
riage, into  Germany  and  France,  were  landed  even  at 
the  remote  Archangel,  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  the 
track  of  Danish  and  French  privateers  having  suddenly 
raised  that  Arctic  town  into  a  commercial  entrepot. 

The  only  relaxations  of  this  rigorous  system  grew  out 
of  Bonaparte's  greediness  for  money,  which  induced  him, 
while  reducing  thousands  to  misery  for  the  sake  of  his 
favorite  Continental  system,  to  become  himself  a  whole- 
sale violator  of  it.  Licenses  were  sold  at  enormous  prices 
for  introducing,  subject  to  heavy  duties,  certain  foreign 
articles  otherwise  prohibited.  Certain  favored  manufac- 
turers had  thus  been  authorized,  notwithstanding  the 
Rambouillet  decree,  to  employ  thirty  or  forty  American 
vessels  in  the  importation  of  cotton,  fish-oil,  dye-woods, 
salt  fish,  hides,  and  peltry,  from  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  Charleston  exclusively,  and  under  an  obligation  to 
export  in  return  certain  special  articles  of  French  prod- 
uce. Subsequently  to  Cadore's  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  orders  had 

Seift  13  Deen  sent  ^°  t'le  French  consuls  in  America  to  grant 
certificates  of  origin  to  all  American  vessels  bound  to 
French  ports,  provided  they  were  loaded  with  American 
products  only — except  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  could 
only  be  imported  under  special  licenses.  But  the  few 
articles  thus  admitted  were  subjected,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  new  tariff,  to  enormous  duties  of  several  hundred 
per  cent.  Was  it  worth  while,  asked  the  Federalists,  to 
risk  the  valuable  trade  with  Great  Britain,  to  relieve 
from  th,e  pressure  of  the  British  orders,  feeble  in  com- 
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commerce  so  restricted  and  worthless  as  this  ?  

The  success  of  the  French  in  Spain,  and  the  proba-  1810. 
bility  of  that  kingdom  being  obliged  to  succumb,  had 
given  occasion  to  revolutionary  movements  in  several  of 
the  Spanish  American  provinces.  This  example,  set  by 
the  Caraccas,  where  Miranda  had  again  reappeared,  and 
imitated  in  Buenos  Ayres,  had  been  followed  also  in  that 
portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of  West  Florida  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
were  of  British  or  American  birth,  had  seized  the  fort  at 
Baton  Rouge,  had  met  in  convention,  and  had  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  adopting  a  single  star  for  their 
flag,  the  same  symbol  afterward  assumed  by  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  Some  struggles  took  place  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Spanish  connection  and  these  revolution- 
ists, who  were  also  threatened  with  attack  from  Mobile, 
still  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison.  In  this  emergency  they 
applied,  through  Holmes,  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  for  aid  and  recognition  by  the  United  States; 
modestly  claiming  all  the  unlocated  lands,  pardon  for  all 
deserters  from  the  United  States  army,  of  whom  there 
were  many  among  them,  and  an  immediate  loan  of 
$100,000.  The  president,  however,  preferred  to  issue  Oct.  27. 
a  proclamation,  taking  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  occupation  of  which,  under  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  had  been  so  long  delayed,  not,  it  was  said,  from 
any  delect  of  title,  but  out  of  conciliatory  views  toward 
Spain.  Indeed,  its  present  occupation  by  the  United 
States  was  for  the  equal  benefit  of  Spain,  whose  rights 
and  interests  were  put  in  jeopardy,  as  much  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  present  movement,  while  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  United  States  the  territory  would 
still  remain  a  subject  for  friendly  negotiation  and  ar- 
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tory,  then  at  Washington,  was  dispatched  post-haste  to 

1810.  take  possession.  In  case  he  should  meet  with  resistance, 
which  was  not  anticipated,  he  was  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  regular  troops  stationed  on  the  Mississippi,  and  upon 
the  militia  of  the  two  adjoining  territories.  But  no  force 
was  to  be  used  against  such  places  as  might  be  held  by 
Spanish  garrisons,  however  small. 

Soon  after  the  insurrection  at  Baton  Rouge,  a  body  of 
men,  under  one  Kemper,  who  purported  to  act  under  au- 
thority of  the  Florida  insurgents,  though  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  Americans  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Stoddard,  approached  Mobile.  Though  once  repulsed, 
they  continued  to  threaten  that  post ;  and,  alarmed  at 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  Folch,  the  Spanish  governor,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  American  authorities,  intimating  a  dispo- 
sition, unless  he  were  speedily  re-enforced  from  the  Ha- 
vana or  Vera  Cruz,  to  treat  for  the  transfer  of  the  en- 
tire province. 
Dec.  5.  Congress  having  reassembled,  while  further  informa- 
tion from  Europe  was  anxiously  awaited,  the  president's 
proclamation  for  the  occupation  of  Florida  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion.  The  Federalists  denied  that, 
by  any  just  interpretation,  the  district  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  included  in  the  Florida  cession.  Pickering, 
in  the  Senate,  in  support  of  this  view,  quoted  a  letter 
of  Talleyrand's,  confidentially  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate four  or  five  years  previously.  The  reasons  for  the 
injunction  of  secresy  had  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The 
letter,  in  fact,  was  no  secret,  having,  like  most  presiden- 
tial secret  communications,  soon  found  its  way  to  the 
newspapers.  But  the  opportunity  to  rebuke  a  veteran 
statesman,  a  terrible  thorn  to  the  Democratic  party,  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted  ;   and  Henry  Clay,  the  young- 
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ical  leadership,  introduced,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  car- 
ried through,  by  a  party  vote,  a  resolution  of  censure  1810. 
upon  Pickering.  Dec-  31 

Morier,  the  British  charge  d'affaires,  had  also  protest-  Dec.  13. 
ed  against  the  occupation  of  Florida  as  an  act  unfriendly 
to  the  Spaniards,  struggling  for  their  rights  against  Bo- 
naparte.     This  remonstrance,  together  with  Folch's  let-  1811. 
ter,  being  communicated  to  Congress,  a  resolution  was  Jan-  3 
adopted  in  secret  session,  expressing  unwillingness  to  al- 
low a  territory  in  which  the  United  States  had  so  deep 
an  interest  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  Spain  to  those  of 
any  other  foreign  power.     An  act  was  passed,  also  in  se-   Jan.  5. 
cret  session,  but  which  within  six  months  found  its  way 
to  the  newspapers,  authorizing  the  president  to  take  pos- 
session as  well  of  East  as  of  West  Florida,  under  any 
arrangement  which  had  been  or  might  be  entered  into 
with  the  local  authorities ;  or,  in  case  of  any  attempted 
occupation  by  any  foreign  government,  to  take  and  to 
maintain  possession  by  force. 

Previously  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  occupation 
of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  already  com- 
pleted by  Governor  Claiborne  ;  not,  however,  without 
some  show  of  resistance  from  our  old  acquaintance  Ful- 
war  Skip  with,  recalled  from  France  some  years  previ- 
ously at  the  instance  of  Armstrong,  and  since  then  a  set- 
tler in  Florida,  and  lately  elected  governor  by  the  insur- 
gents. But,  finding  himself  unsupported,  except  by  a 
band  of  deserters  and  fugitive  criminals,  he  thought  it 
best  quietly  to  submit. 

Captain  Gaines  presently  appeared  before  Mobile  with 

a  small  detachment  of  American  regulars,  and  demanded 

its  surrender.      Colonel  Cushing  soon  arrived  from  New 

Orleans  with  several  gun-boats,  artillery,  and  a  body  of 

VI.— P 
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.         toward  Fort  Stoddard  without  opposition.     But  the  Span- 
1811.  ish  commandant  refused  to  give  up  Mobile,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  compel  him. 

The  erection  of  the  Orleans  Territory  into  a  state,  pro- 
posed at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  had  been  met  with 
this  serious  objection — that  there  was  no  authority  in 
the  Constitution  for  the  admission  of  states  formed  out  of 
territory  acquired,  and  unconstitutionally  acquired  too, 
since  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.      This  objection, 
which,  on  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  strict  construc- 
tion, it  was  not  so  easy  to  answer,  was  again,  at  this 
Jan.  14.  session  (a  bill  having  been  brought  in  for  the  erection  of 
that  territory  into  a  state),  emphatically  urged  by  Quincy. 
He  expressed,  indeed,  his  deliberate  opinion  that  so  fla- 
grant a  disregard  of  the  Constitution  would  be  a  virtual 
dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  freeing  the  states 
composing  it  from  their  moral  obligation  of  adhesion  to 
each  other,  and  making  it  the  right  of  all,  as  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitively  for  sep- 
aration ;  amicably  if  they  might,  forcibly  if  they  must ! 
This  declaration — the  first  announcement  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  of  the  doctrine  of  secession — produced  a  call 
to  order  from  Poindexter,  delegate  from  the  Mississippi 
Territory  (who  lived,  however,  to  view  the  subject  in 
quite  a  different  light).      No  member  of  the  House,  he 
said,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  stimulate  any  portion  of 
the  people  to  insurrection  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  speaker,  Varnum,  decided  that,  considering  the  lati- 
tude allowed  and  taken  in  this  debate,  the  first  part  of 
Quincy's  declaration — his  opinion  that  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union — 
was  admissible.      But  his  declaration  as  to  the  duty  of 
certain  states,  under  a  certain  contingency,  to  separate 
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must,  was  pronounced  out  of  order.  From  this  decision 
Quincy  appealed,  and,  a  part  of  the  Democrats  voting  1811. 
with  the  Federalists,  the  House  reversed  it,  56  to  53. 
The  interruption  thus  disposed  of,  Quincy  proceeded  to 
declare  "  that  he  had  uttered  the  statement  which  had  so 
startled  the  House,  not  for  agitation,  but  as  a  warning ; 
not  from  hostility  to  the  Union,  but  out  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  it.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  admission  of  new  states  must,  from  the 
context,  be  understood  to  relate  only  to  the  formation  of 
new  states  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  as  then  exist- 
ing. The  people  of  that  day  had  no  idea  of  the  territo- 
rial avidity  of  their  successors.  The  prevailing  opinion 
then  was,  that  the  country  was  already  too  extensive 
for  a  republican  form  of  government.  Nowadays  there 
was  no  limit  to  our  ambitious  hopes.  We  were  about 
to  cross  the  Mississippi ;  the  Missouri  and  the  Red  River 
were  but  roads  upon  which  our  imagination  traveled  to 
new  lands  and  new  states,  to  be  erected  and  admitted 
under  a  power  now  about  to  be  usurped.  The  debates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution  would  show  that  the  effect 
of  the  slave  representation,  and  of  the  transfer  of  power 
to  the  West,  were  subjects  of  great  jealousy  to  some  of 
the  best  patriots  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
Had  it  been  foreseen  that,  besides  all  that,  the  popula- 
tion of  a  world  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  to  come  in,  to 
change  all  existing  proportions  of  political  weight  and 
influence — to  make  our  laws,  control  our  action,  and  de- 
cide our  destiny — would  such  an  arrangement,  such  a 
throwing  of  our  rights,  liberties,  and  property  into  hotch- 
potch with  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  have  been  lis- 
tened to  for  a  moment?  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the 
people  of  Orleans,  they  were  not  liable  to  objection  for 
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reasons  existed  for  the  admission  of  the  proposed  new 
1811.  state,  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  that.  But,  then,  it 
must  be  under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  au- 
thorizing that  admission,  and  that  only." 

Jealousy  of  the  new  states  to  be  formed  in  the  West 
had  been  aggravated  as  well  by  the  results  of  the  census 
just  completed,  which  threatened  a  new  curtailment  of 
the  political  weight  of  New  England,  as  by  the  support 
given  from  that  quarter  to  the  recent  anti-commercial 
legislation.  But  all  opposition  proved  unavailing,  and 
a  bill  passed  authorizing  a  convention  to  frame  a  state 
Constitution,  the  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
the  free  male  tax-paying  citizens  of  the  United  States 
resident  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  framed,  to  adopt  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  English  as  the  official  language  of  the  new  state. 
This  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  requiring  these 
tax-paying  citizens  to  be  "  white"  also.  In  this  the 
House  refused  to  concur.  But,  as  the  Senate  insisted, 
rather  than  lose  the  bill,  the  House  yielded. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Mississippi  had  also  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  form  a  state  Constitution.  But,  though 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  no  final  action  was  had  upon  it. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
charter  expired  with  the  present  Congress,  again  applied 
for  a  renewal.  They  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  mod- 
ifications proposed  in  Gallatin's  report  of  the  last  session, 
and  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $1,250,000.  In  favor  of  renew- 
ing the  charter,  bills  for  which  were  introduced  into  both 
Houses,  Gallatin  urged  that  the  banking  system  had  tak- 
en so  deep  a  root  in  the  country,  that  its  agency  in  the 
management  of  the  revenue  could  not  be  dispensed  with ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  credit  on  duties  were  abolished.      If 
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must  be  used  in  the  collection,  custody,  and  transfer  of 

the  public  moneys;  but  he  greatly  preferred  the  exist-  1811. 
ing  bank,  which  had  also  the  additional  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing for  government  transactions  a  currency  far  supe- 
rior both  in  safety  and  credit  to  any  local  bank  notes. 

The  constitutional  question  was  supposed  to  be  set- 
tled, not  only  by  the  continued  use  of  the  agency  of  the 
bank  for  government  transactions,  but  by  Jefferson's  sig- 
nature to  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  branches 
in  the  territories. 

The  inconvenience,  especially  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  commerce,  of  winding  up  the  bank,  and  sending 
out  of  the  country  the  large  proportion  of  its  capital  be- 
longing to  foreigners,  was  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis ; 
and  also  the  inconveniences  certain  to  result  from  em- 
ploying the  state  banks  as  financial  agents.  On  this 
subject,  Jonathan  Fisk,  representing,  along  with  Dr. 
Mitchill,  the  city  of  New  York,  spoke  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  "  In  almost  every  state  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  banks,  and  each  will  endeavor  to  get  the  revenue 
collected  in  that  state,  to  keep  and  trade  with.  It  must 
be  given  to  one,  or  divided  among  them  all.  If  one  is 
selected,  all  the  rest  become  jealous  and  dissatisfied,  and 
exert  their  capital  and  influence  against  the  favorite  bank 
and  its  patron  the  government.  This  will  awaken  a  spirit 
of  faction  as  yet  unknown.  If  all  are  gratified,  the  gov- 
ernment must  then  open  separate  accounts  with  all  the 
different  banks  in  the  country,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  and  new  companies  will  be  formed,  to  divide  the 
business  and  share  the  profits.  Indeed,  if  this  course  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  scenes  of  speculation 
and  intrigue. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  provision  that  no  state  shall 
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Union  interested  in  banks,  and  authorizing  corporations 
1811.  to  issue  bank  bills,  which,  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  cap- 
ital upon  which  they  are  issued,  are  in  the  nature  of 
bills  of  credit.  Several  states  own  stocks  in  these  banks, 
and  are  responsible  as  stockholders  for  the  payment  of 
the  bills.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  are  large 
stockholders  in  their  state  banks.  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  (and  he  might  have  added  Massachusetts)  are 
also  interested  in  that  way.  The  states  can  not  be  re- 
strained, nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  they  should  be  alto- 
gether prohibited  from  incorporating  banks.  The  great 
commercial  states  will  have  the  paper  of  the  small  agri- 
cultural states  in  their  power.  The  bills  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  would  be  in  greatest  demand,  and  this 
would  give  them  superior  credit  and  currency.  The 
other  banks  might  attempt  to  make  up  by  the  quantity 
of  their  paper  for  the  deficiency  of  its  quality,  and  all 
might  discount  far  beyond  their  funds,  until  a  general 
depreciation  should  produce  a  general  failure,  and  uni- 
versal distrust  of  all  paper.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment, if  in  their  power,  to  avert  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  country  from  such 
complicated  ruin." 

The  strength  of  the  argument  was  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  recharter;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  spec- 
ulators and  the  anti-Gallatin  Democrats,  aided  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
Jan.  24.  ginia,  carried  the  day.  In  the  House,  the  bill  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  65  to  64.  In  the  Senate,  the  en- 
acting clause  was  struck  out  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice- 
president  Clinton,  who  placed  that  vote,  not  on  the  want 
of  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter  a  bank, 
but  on  the  special  objection  that  the  bank,  notwithstand- 
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and  exclusive  corporation,  not  constituting  a  part  of  the 
government,  nor  responsible  to  it,  except  by  forfeiture  1811. 
of  its  charter.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  were  Smith,  Leib,  Bayard,  and  Clay,  who  made 
a  vehement  speech  against  -it.  It  was  chiefly  supported 
by  Crawford,  who  was  Gallatin's  organ  in  that  body. 
Giles,  in  one  of  his  interminable  speeches,  proved  very 
clearly  that,  without  the  doctrine  of  powers  by  implica- 
tion, the  Federal  Constitution  would  not  work.  He  also 
occasioned  no  little  surprise  by  vehemently  assailing  the 
favorite  Virginia  doctrine  of  the  binding  force  of  instruc- 
tions. Yet,  after  having  made  a  speech  substantially  in 
favor  of  the  bank,  he  conformed  to  his  instructions  by 
voting  against  the  recharter. 

Thus  defeated  at  Washington,  application  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tempting  offer  of  the  payment  of  $40,000  annu- 
ally as  a  bonus,  this  also  failed  ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  up,  the  bank  assigned  its  effects  to  trustees, 
Congress  refusing  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  charter 
for  that  purpose. 

To  meet  the  payments  on  the  public  debt  during  the 
past  year,  $2,760,000  had  been  borrowed,  thus  raising 
the  total  resources,  including  about  $700,000  for  lands, 
to  a  little  rising  twelve  millions.  But  the  expenditures 
had  exceeded  thirteen  millions,  reducing  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, the  smallest  reserve  compatible  with  convenience. 
The  outstanding  revenue  bonds,  fruits  of  the  suspension 
of  the  non-importation,  amounted,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  after  a  deduction  for  bad  debts,  to  eleven 
millions  and  a  half.  Half  a  million  was  expected  from 
lands,  and  enough  more  from  duties  accruing  during  the 
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hardly  meet  the  current  expenses,  including  the  annual 
1811.  appropriation  for  the  sinking  fund;  and,  to  cover  all  de- 
ficiencies, a  new  loan  of  five  millions  was  authorized. 
Among  the  appropriations  were  $50,000  for  the  Cum- 
berland Road,  $131,000  for  Completing  the  fortifications 
already  commenced,  and  $75,000  to  cover  expenses  be- 
yond the  usual  appropriation  for  sending  home  destitute 
seamen ;  an  addition  made  necessary  by  the  number  of 
sailors  turned  adrift  in  Europe  from  vessels  seized  by 
Bonaparte.  •*  . 

As  the  period  of  three  months  allowed  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  conditional  Non-importation  Act  of  May  last  for 
the  repeal  of  her  orders  was  about  to  expire,  the  mer- 
chants were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  a  treasury  circular 
setting  forth  the  operation  of  that  law.  The  forfeitures 
under  it  were  declared  to  extend  to  all  goods  which  might 
arrive  from  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies  after  the 
end  of  February,  even  though  they  had  been  ordered, 
paid  for,  and  shipped  before  the  issue  of  the  president's 
proclamation  was  known.  Eppes,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  not  relying  entirely  on 
the  president's  proclamation,  the  legal  effect  of  which  was 
called  in  question,  had  already,  some  time  before,  intro- 
duced a  bill  reviving,  as  to  Great  Britain,  the  non-im- 
portation clauses  of  the  acts  of  1809  and  1810,  and  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  employ  the  army,  navy,  and 
militia,  and  to  hire  seventy-five  additional  vessels  for  their 
enforcement ;  but  with  a  proviso,  that  goods  shipped  pri- 
or to  the  2d  of  February  should  not  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 
This  bill  had  continued  to  lie  on  the  table,  waiting  fur- 
ther news  from  Europe,  and  especially  the  arrival  of 
Serrurier,  who  was  coming  out  to  supersede  Turreau. 
This  new  French  minister,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring 
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the  French  decrees,  but  a  promise  of  indemnity  for  the 
late  confiscations.  Meanwhile,  petitions  from  the  mer-  1811. 
chants  threatened  with  forfeiture  began  to  flow  in;  and 
on  the  day  that  the  non-importation  from  Great  Britain  Feb.  2. 
went  into  effect,  Eppes  moved  to  take  up  and  recommit 
his  bill,  in  order  to  provide  by  a  special  and  separate  en- 
actment against  the  forfeiture  of  goods  already  shipped. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  by  Randolph  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  act  under  which  the  president's  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  ;  and  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
whole  system  of  commercial  exclusions,  as  far  more  inju- 
rious to  us  than  to  Great  Britain.  But  to  this  the  sui- 
cidal objection  was  taken,  already  suggested  by  the  Au- 
rora and  other  prints  of  the  old  French  faction,  that  the 
act  in  question  amounted  to  a  pledge  to  France,  which 
the  nation  was  in  honor  bound  to  fulfill.  Randolph  in- 
sisted, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  act  was  merely  a  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own  conduct,  a  warning  to  our 
own  people  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  not 
a  pledge  to  France.  The  only  way  of  pledging  ourselves 
to  a  foreign  power  was  by  treaty.  But,  supposing  the 
act  did  hold  out  an  offer  to  France,  that  offer,  from  all 
that  appeared,  had  not  been  accepted.  It  seemed,  in 
fact,  from  some  dispatches  from  Russell  just  laid  before 
Congress,  that  two  American  vessels,  the  first  which  had 
arrived  in  France  since  the  end  of  November  to  which 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  could  apply,  had  been 
seized  under  those  decrees,  and,  notwithstanding  Russell's 
remonstrances,  were  still  detained.  By  other  dispatches 
received  pending  the  debate,  it  further  appeared  that, 
even  after  the  arrival  in  France  of  the  president's  proc- 
lamation, seizures  of  American  vessels,  under  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  had  continued  to  be  made,  with  the 
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chapter  intimation,  however,  that  those  vessels  would  be  released, 

provided  the  threatened  non-importation  from  Great  Brit- 

1811.  ain  should  be  actually  carried  into  effect. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  arguments,  Eppes  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Democratic  party  strenuously  insist 
ed  that  the  act  was  a  pledge  to  France  ;  and,  notwith 
standing  the  facts  against  them,  and  the  repeated  in 
stances  which  had  already  occurred  of  French  perfidy 
on  the  probability  of  good  faith  on  her  part,  and  the  ne 
cessity  of  good  faith  on  ours.     Randolph's  proposition  was 
Feb.  4.  accordingly  voted  down,  72  to  45,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, as  Eppes  had  proposed,  with  a  single  section,  al- 
lowing the  entry  of  all  goods,  being  American  property, 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies  prior  to 
the  2d  of  February. 

Pending  the  discussion  on  this  bill,  Serrurier,  the  new 
French  minister,  arrived.  Not  only  was  he  without  in- 
structions to  make  any  explanations  of  the  seizures  since 
the  2d  of  November,  but  he  brought  a  positive  refusal 
by  Bonaparte  to  make  any  indemnity  for  the  seizures 
under  the  Bayonne  and  Rambouillet  decrees.  Yet  for  all 
Feb.  21.  this,  Eppes  proposed  to  add  two  additional  sections  to  his 
new  bill :  one  reviving  in  terms,  as  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  non-importation  provisions  of  the  act  of  1809, 
but  without  the  additional  provisions  for  its  enforcement 
contained  in  his  former  bill ;  the  other  authorizing  the 
president  to  suspend  the  act  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
British  orders,  or  their  modification  so  as  no  longer  to 
violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federalists  and  a  few  of  the  more  moderate  Re- 
publicans most  strenuously  opposed  this  sanction  of  the 
revival,  and  that  under  false  pretenses,  of  the  non-impor- 
tation ;  a  system  so  destructive  of  commercial  morals, 
so  ruinous  to  the  revenue,  cutting  off,  as  it  did,  all  open 
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and  legal  trade  with  the  country  at  all  times  our  best  chapter 
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customer,  and  now  the  only  nation  of  Europe,  Russia 
excepted,  of  which  the  government  was  disposed  to  trade  1811. 
with  us.  The  more  violent  party  wished,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  put  still  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rec- 
oncilement with  England.  Wright,  formerly  a  senator 
from  Maryland,  and  late  Democratic  governor  of  that 
state,  whose  remarkable  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power 
there  has  already  been  occasion  to  mention,  revived  the 
impressment  question,  which  had  slept  in  entire  silence 
for  three  years  past,  by  proposing,  as  an  additional  con- 
dition on  which  alone  the  trade  with  England  was  to  be 
reopened,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  that  subject. 

"  Our  seamen,"  he  said,  "  have  been  piratically  tak- 
en," to  the  number,  as  he  stated,  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, but  according  to  an  estimate  current  at  the  time, 
of  ten  thousand  men,  "  and  without  respect  to  persons 
too,  for  the  nephew  of  a  senator  (Reed,  of  Maryland) 
was  among  the  number.  If  we  could  catch  the  captors, 
they  ought  to  be  hung.  If  the  House  refused  to  take 
measures  for  the  relief  of  these  seamen,  he  should  bring 
in  a  bill  to  ransom  them,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Algerine  captives.  This  was  a  good  time,  too,  for 
every  body  knew  where  there  were  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars (British  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States) 
which  might  well  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  If 
our  seamen  were  not  released,  it  was  high  time  for  a 
revolution."  Twenty-one  members  voted  for  Wright's 
motion,  including  two  or  three  of  the  warmest  Federal- 
ists, wishing,  it  is  probable,  to  burden  the  bill  with  ob- 
noxious amendments,  as  one  means  to  defeat  it. 

The  Congress  being  near  its  end,  an  attempt  was  Feb.  25. 
made  to  push  Eppes's  bill  through  by  sitting  all  night. 
But  the  Federalists,  hoping  to  protract  the  debate  till  the 
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chapter  Congress  expired,  made  a  desperate  resistance  ;   and,  aft- 
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er  a  continued  session  of  eighteen  hours,  all  the  latter 

1811.  part  of  which  was  consumed  in  attempts  to  make  and 
keep  a  House,  they  forced  an  adjournment.      After  an 

Feb.  27.  interval  of  four  or  five  hours,  the  House  again  came  to- 
gether. The  debate  was  renewed,  and,  after  a  short  ad- 
journment for  dinner,  kept  up  through  the  night,  amid 
the  greatest  excitement,  diversified  by  motions  to  ad- 
journ and  postpone,  and  enlivened  by  a  violent  personal 
collision  between  Eppes  and  Randolph.  Eppes  accused 
Randolph  of  speaking  against  time.  Randolph  retorted 
in  such  terms  as  to  lead  to  a  challenge.  No  duel,  how- 
ever, followed,  the  intervention  of  friends  having  brought 
about  an  explanation.     After  sitting  all  night,  the  pre- 

Feb.  28.  vious  question  was  put  and  carried.  According  to  the 
existing  rules  and  practice  of  Congress,  this  was  no  bar 
to  further  debate,  and  this  very  House  had  once  already 
deliberately  refused  to  make  it  so.  The  question  being 
now  raised,  the  speaker  so  decided.  But  an  appeal  was 
taken,  and  the  infuriated  and  resolved  majority  reversed 
that  decision  by  a  party  vote,  only  Macon  and  Lyon,  of 
the  whole  Republican  side,  voting  to  sustain  it.  By  this 
irregular  and  violent  method,  five  or  six  times  resorted 
to,  the  bill  was  at  last  forced  through  the  House. 

Mar  2.  In  the  Senate  it  was  carried  20  to  7,  Bradley  only, 
of  the  Democrats,  voting  against  it.  The  delay  of  busi- 
ness and  exhaustion  of  the  members  occasioned  by  this 
struggle  caused  the  House  to  sit  through  the  whole  of 
Sunday,  which  happened  this  year  to  be  the  third  of 
March,  the  session  ending  just  short  of  midnight. 

One  of  the  last  subjects  which  occupied  attention  was 
the  president's  veto — the  third  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment— on  two  bills,  one  incorporating  an  Episcopal 
church  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  other  granting 
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a  piece  of  public  land  to  a  Baptist  church  in  Mississippi,  chapter 

The  president  took  the  ground  that  these  acts  conflicted 

with  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  Congress  1811. 
to  make  any  law  respecting  a  religious  establishment. 
On  reconsideration,  the  bills  were  lost,  33  to  55,  a  strict 
party  vote. 

With  these  proceedings  the  eleventh  Congress  ex- 
pired, amid  universal  obloquy,  and  with  hardly  a  word 
of  defense  or  apology  from  any  quarter.  The  Federal- 
ists regarded  the  recent  proceedings  as  another  step  to- 
ward war  with  England,  into  which  the  country  was  to 
be  plunged  to  promote  the  views  of  Bonaparte  ;  a  direct 
taking  sides  with  the  emperor,  whose  pretended  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  delusive  trick.  The  violent  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  was  daily  growing  stronger,  and 
which,  in  the  recent  elections  for  the  twelfth  Congress, 
had  defeated  several  of  the  old  incumbents  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  "  submission  men,"  cried  out  against  these 
same  measures  as  altogether  too  weak.  The  non-im- 
portation, deficient  as  it  was  in  means  of  enforcement, 
was  sure  to  be  extensively  evaded,  while  the  proviso 
for  admitting  goods  shipped  from  England  prior  to  the 
second  of  February  was  stigmatized  as  a  direct  breach 
of  faith  toward  France.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
and  with  good  reason,  by  the  National  Intelligencer, 
that  it  was  not  so  much  any  fault  of  the  late  Congress 
which  had  made  it  impossible  to  agree  upon  any  definite 
course,  as  the  division  of  opinions  and  feelings  among 
the  Democrats  themselves.  This  paper,  still  the  organ 
of  the  administration,  had  lately  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Joseph  Gales,  Jun.,  a  young  Englishman,  whose  fa- 
ther, once  a  bookseller  in  Sheffield,  was  now  editor  of  a 
Democratic  paper  in  North  Carolina. 
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lost  their  election  to  the  next,  under  the  charge  of  being 
1811.  "submission  men,"  was  Matthew  Lyon,  who  had,  in- 
deed, other  cause  to  complain  of  party  ingratitude.  At 
the  first  session  of  the  Congress  just  expired,  a  motion 
had  been  made  by  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina,  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  prosecutions  under  the  Se- 
dition Law,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  indemnifying 
the  sufferers.  In  a  speech  upon  this  motion,  Lyon 
placed  in  a  strong  point  of  view  his  side  of  the  story, 
the  slenderness  of  the  grounds  of  proceeding  against  him, 
and  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  He 
complained  still  more  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  some  of 
his  Southern  friends,  subscribers  toward  a  fund  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  his  expenses  on  that  occasion. 
They  had  lately  taunted  him  with  his  opposition  to  the 
embargo,  as  though  he  had  been  bound  by  that  contri- 
bution to  stand  by  the  party  and  the  South,  right  or 
wrong.  Some  of  these  generous  subscribers  he  had  in- 
demnified out  of  his  own  pocket ;  others  were  unknown 
to  him,  or  refused  to  be  reimbursed.  These  obligations 
he  wished  now  to  get  rid  of  by  having  the  repayment 
come  to  the  contributors  in  a  shape  not  to  be  declined. 
Such  a  public  reimbursement  was,  in  his  opinion,  due 
to  him  from  a  now  triumphant  and  ruling  majority,  in 
whose  cause  he  had  suffered  under  what  they  had  all 
denounced  at  the  time  as  an  unconstitutional  law. 

Unfortunately  for  Lyon,  Ross,  a  Pennsylvania  mem- 
ber from  the  Northampton  district,  proposed  to  inquire,  at 
the  same  time,  into  the  case  of  those  who  had  suffered 
in  Fries's  insurrection  for  their  opposition  to  a  direct  tax. 
"  No  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  he  said, 
"  had  made  greater  sacrifices  to  support  the  true  Demo- 
cratic cause ;  and  if  their  fellow-patriots,  who  suffered  un- 
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der  the  Sedition  Law,  were  to  be  remunerated,  he  thought  chapter 
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they  had  an  equal  claim.     Both  measures  had  been  equal- 

ly  reprobated  by  the  genuine  Democratic  party,  and  both  1811. 
had  equally  contributed  to  place  them  in  power."  Gar- 
dinier,  who  presently  became  an  editor  himself,  spoke 
warmly  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  expressing 
a  strong  sense  of  the  hardship  of  Lyon's  case,  according 
to  his  statement  of  it,  and  readiness  to  vote  an  indemni- 
fication. But  Dana  skillfully  took  advantage  of  Ross's 
extravagance  to  defeat  Lyon's  purpose.  "  He  thought, 
if  those  who  opposed  the  law  were  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, those  who  had  submitted  to  it  were  still  more  enti- 
tled. He  therefore  proposed,  by  way  of  amendment,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  compensating  those  who 
had  submitted  to  the  various  laws  laying  an  embargo." 
This  raised  a  laugh  ;  and,  after  some  further  debate, 
Stanford's  proposition,  with  all  the  amendments  to  it, 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
first  attempt  to  refund  the  fines  imposed  under  the  Sedi- 
tion Law — an  object  afterward  accomplished,  but  not  till 
Lyon  was  cold  in  his  grave.  At  this  moment  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  were  not  in  a  humor  to  be  reminded  of 
having  ever  been  the  champions,  whether  of  unlicensed 
freedom  of  attacking  the  government,  or  of  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  especially  in  what  related 
to  penal  laws. 

While  Lyon  thus  vanishes  from  the  political  stage,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  similar  fate  which  just  about 
the  same  time  overtook  Dr.  Cooper,  his  fellow-sufferer 
under  the  Sedition  Law.  As  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices and  sufferings,  Cooper  had  been  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor M'Kean,  president  judge  of  one  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Common  Pleas  districts.  But  that  same  irritabil- 
ity of  temperament  which  had  exposed  him  to  prosecu- 
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chapter  tion  under  the  Sedition  Law,  disqualified  him,  notwith- 
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standing  his  acknowledged  learning  and  talent,  for  his 

1811.  new  office.  Charges  had  lately  been  made  against  him 
Feb.  11.  of  passionate  and  oppressive  judicial  bearing;  of  impris- 
oning Quakers  for  not  taking  off  their  hats  ;  of  commit- 
ting parties  for  whispering  in  court ;  of  sending  notes  to 
juries  in  criminal  cases,  with  a  view  to  produce  convic- 
tions ;  of  brow-beating  counsel,  witnesses,  and  parties ; 
of  issuing  warrants  without  a  complaint  under  oath,  and 
then  imprisoning  constables  for  not  serving  them ;  and 
of  speaking  in  open  court  of  Quaker  and  Presbyterian 
religious  professions  as  "  all  d d  hypocrisy  and  non- 
sense." A  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly 
considered  these  charges  so  far  substantiated  that  they 
recommended  an  address  for  his  removal,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  complied  with  by  Governor  Snyder.  This 
address,  however,  did  not  pass  without  a  protest  from 
a  considerable  minority,  who  maintained  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  peculiarities  of  Cooper's  manner,  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  judicial  misconduct.  According 
to  Cooper  himself,  in  an  address  issued  on  the  occasion, 
the  real  ground  of  his  removal  was  political.  "  I  have 
not  been  anxious  to  conceal,"  so  he  wrote,  "  that,  during 
a  long  course  of  observation  on  the  conduct  of  parties  in 
this  country,  I  have  not  found  that  the  Democrats  or 
Republicans  have  much  reason  to  boast  of  more  disin- 
terested views  or  more  tolerant  principles  than  their  op- 
ponents. I  have  long  found  it  impossible  to  go  all  lengths 
with  the  party  to  which  I  belonged,  and  of  course  I  have 
shared  the  fate  of  all  moderate  men  ;  I  have  influence 
with  no  party.  I  have  willingly  and  deliberately  incur- 
red the  deadly  hatred  of  the  most  violent  and  thorough- 
going of  my  own." 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  RETURN  OF  PINKNEY.  MISSION 
OF  FOSTER.  AFFAIR  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  LITTLE 
BELT.  POLITICAL  STRUGGLES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  IN- 
DIAN DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  TWELFTH 
CONGRESS.  THIRD  CENSUS.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  ARMY. 
NAVY.  FINANCES.  HENRY'S  DISCLOSURES.  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINATIONS.  EMBARGO.  BARLOW  IN  FRANCE. 
DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST  GREAT  BRITAIN.  LOU- 
ISIANA AND  FLORIDA.    BELLIGERENT  SPOLIATIONS. 

X  HE  recent  death  of  Clashing  had  made  a  vacancy  on  chapter 
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the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  Circuit, 

which  it  had  first  been  attempted  to  fill  by  the  appoint-  1811. 
ment  of  that  old  Democratic  Massachusetts  leader,  Levi 
Lincoln,  and,  on  his  declining,  by  the  nomination  of  Al- 
exander Wolcott,  an  active  Democratic  politician  of  Con- 
necticut, but  not  remarkable  for  ability,  and  of  rather 
dubious  private  character.  The  Smith  faction  in  the 
Senate,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  thwart  the  president, 
had  united  with  the  Federalists  in  refusing  to  confirm 
Wolcott's  nomination,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  had  then 
been  appointed. 

Resolved  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  the  turmoil  which 
had  so  long  reigned  in  his  cabinet,  the  president  afforded 
Smith  an  opportunity  to  retire  quietly  by  tendering  him 
the  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  in  Adams's  place.  But 
Smith  refused  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  at  the  same 
time  indignantly  resigning  the  Department  of  State. 

Monroe,  one  of  Madison's  competitors  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  who  had  occupied  since  a  somewhat  equivo- 
VI— Q. 
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chapter  cal  position,  having  been  lately  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
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_didate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Virginia,  had  paved 

1811.  the  way  for  his  election  by  formally  announcing  himself 
a  supporter  of  Madison's  administration.  This  reconcil- 
iation Madison  now  consummated  by  selecting  him,  much 
to  Giles's  disappointment,  to  succeed  Smith  at  the  head 
of  the  cabinet. 

This  change  was  at  first  supposed  to  favor  a  peace  pol- 
icy, and  on  that  account  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
July,  the  Aurora.  But  it  soon  appeared,  from  a  publication 
by  Smith,  that  the  breach  between  him  and  Madison 
had  grown  out  of  his  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  the 
French  decrees  were  not  really  repealed,  to  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  and  the  new  Non-importation  Act, 
and  generally  from  his  disposition  to  repel  with  spirit  the 
insulting  tone  of  Bonaparte  and  his  new  minister.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  doubtful  whether  the  Smiths  had 
any  system  of  policy  beyond  opposition  to  whatever  Gal- 
latin proposed. 

Already,  before  this  change  in  the  cabinet,  Pinkney 
had  terminated  his  mission  at  London.  To  his  repeated 
and  laborious  arguments  to  prove  the  actual  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  to  his  calls,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  British  orders,  Wel- 
lesley  had  replied,  that,  admitting  the  Duke  of  Cadore's 
letter  to  be  correctly  interpreted  by  Pinkney,  as  announ- 
cing a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  to  commence  abso- 
lutely on  the  1st  of  November,  but  conditional  as  to  its 
continuance,  on  the  recall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of 
the  British  orders,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  concede  such 
a  recall,  had  that  been  the  only  thing  required.  But 
there  was  another  condition  mentioned  in  that  letter 
wholly  inadmissible — the  renouncing  what  were  called 
the  "  new  British  principles  of  blockade."      Of  these  al- 
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leged  new  principles,  as  set  out  in  the  Berlin  decree,  one  chapter 
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was  the  claim  to  blockade  commercial  unfortified  towns, L_ 

coasts,  harbors,  and  mouths  of  rivers;  whereas,  accord-  1811. 
ing  to  Bonaparte,  blockades  ought  to  be  confined  to  for- 
tified places — an  innovation  on  the  established  laws  of 
war  not  included  within  the  promise  as  to  the  recall  of 
the  orders,  and  to  which  Great  Britain  could  not  and 
would  not  consent.  Nor  could  he  believe  that  a  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees,  even  granting  its  existence,  with 
such  an  inadmissible  condition  attached  to  it,  could  be 
esteemed  in  America  a  sufficient  warrant  for  reviving 
the  Non-importation  Act  solely  against  Great  Britain ; 
especially  considering  the  violent  course  of  France  against 
all  commerce,  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  for  every  precaution  of  defense. 

As  to  the  matter  of  blockades,  Pinkney  denied  that  Jan.  14. 
the  American  government  claimed  any  thing  more  than 
this  ;  that  no  place  should  be  considered  as  blockaded  un- 
less an  adequate  blockading  force  were  stationed  before 
it — a  principle  over  and  over  again  admitted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  It  was  only  on  this  ground,  and  not  on 
any  new  doctrine  as  to  the  laws  of  war,  that  he  had  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  order  of  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
and  of  other  similar  ones.  In  the  same  note,  agreeably 
to  express  instructions,  the  execution  of  which  had  been 
for  some  time  delayed,  as  no  British  minister  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  had  yet  been  ap- 
pointed, Pinkney  requested  his  audience  of  leave. 

Wellesley  denied,  in  reply,  that  previous  to  the  Berlin  Feb.  11 
decree  any  principles  of  blockade  had  been  promulgated, 
or  that  any  blockades  had  been  proclaimed  by  Great 
Britain  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  the  approved  usages  oi  nations.  Nor  would 
the  British  government  consent  to  blend  with  the  ques- 
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chapter  tion  of  the  orders  in  council  any  discussion  as  to  the 
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general  principles  of  blockade.  This  note  was  followed, 
1811.  a  few  days  after,  by  another,  announcing  the  appointment 
Feb.  is.  0£  Augustus  J.  Foster,  late  charge  d'affaires  in  Sweden, 
and  formerly  secretary  of  legation  in  the  United  States, 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  America.  Wellesley  add- 
ed assurances  that  the  delay  had  arisen,  not  from  indis- 
position to  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,  but  solely,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
anxiety  to  make  an  appointment  most  conducive  to  the 
establishment  of  harmony  ;  and  of  late,  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  business  growing  out  of  the  sickness  and  dis- 
ability of  George  III.  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
gency. 

Pinkney,  however,  convinced,  as  he  wrote  home,  that 
if  the  present  administration  continued  in  power,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  friends  with  England,  still  persisted  in 
asking  his  audience  of  leave  ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he 
May.  presently  sailed  for  America,  leaving  John  S.  Smith  to 
act  as  charge  d'affaires.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the 
May  31.  British  Court  of  Admiralty  Appeals  delivered  their  opin- 
ion, that  no  evidence  existed  of  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  a  defense  set  up  against  the  late  cap- 
tures under  the  orders  in  council — an  opinion  resulting 
in  the  condemnation  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  American  property,  upon  which  a  final  decision  had 
been  delayed  in  hopes  of  some  accommodation. 

One  thing,  however,  Pinkney  had  arranged,  and  that 
was  the  atonement  for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
upon  the  very  terms,  too,  of  the  Erskine  arrangement. 
But  the  formal  completion  of  that  business  having  been 
reserved  for  the  new  British  minister,  another  rencounter 
between  an  American  and  British  national  ship,  not  less 
questionable  in  its  origin,  and  still  more  bloody  in  its  re- 
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suit,  served  still  further  to  delay  the  final  settlement  of  chapter 
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that  protracted  affair.  

A  good  deal  of  feeling  had  been  aroused  by  the  capture  1811. 
off  New  York  of  a  richly-laden  American  vessel  bound  to 
France,  and  by  two  or  three  instances  of  impressments  in 
the  same  waters  on  the  part  of  British  ships  of  war  hover- 
ing off  the  American  coast.  In  the  midst  of  this  excite- 
ment, Captain  Rogers  sailed  in  the  frigate  President,  on  a 
cruise  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  New  York,  his  ship 
being  one  of  the  home  squadron  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican commerce.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  Cap- 
tain Bingham,  was  then  in  those  waters,  looking  for  her 
consort  the  frigate  Guerriere,  for  which  she  had  dispatches. 
Having  discovered  the  President  about  noon,  some  fifty  May  16 
miles  off  Cape  Charles,  the  little  Belt  endeavored  to  close. 
About  half  past  two,  being  then  six  miles  distant,  her 
private  signals  not  being  answered,  concluding  that  the 
chase  could  not  be  the  Guerriere,  but  some  American 
frigate,  the  sloop  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  stood  to  the 
southward.  The  President  then  gave  chase  in  her  turn. 
Finding  himself  pursued  and  the  frigate  gaining  on  him, 
and  thinking  it  best  to  speak  the  stranger  before  dark, 
the  British  captain  lay  to  about  seven  o'clock,  cleared  for 
action,  and  waited  for  the  frigate.  She  approached  slow- 
ly, with  a  light  breeze,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Little  Belt's 
maneuvers  to  keep  the  wind,  took  a  weatherly  position 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  her.  So  far  the  accounts 
on  both  sides  agreed ;  as  to  what  followed  there  was  a 
great  discrepancy.  Both  commanders,  corroborated  by 
their  respective  officers  and  crews,  claimed  to  have  hailed 
twice,  and  to  have  been  answered  only  by  a  repetition  of 
the  hail,  the  other  ship  immediately  after  beginning  to 
fire.  According  to  Rogers,  the  President  received  a  sin- 
gle shot,  which  was  returned  without  any  order  from 
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chapter  him,  and  answered  instantly  from  the  Little  Belt  by  three 
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others  in  quick  succession,  followed  by  her  whole  broad- 
1811.  side  and  musketry,  which  extorted  from  him  a  reluctant 
order  to  fire.  Bingham  insisted  that,  immediately  after 
the  second  hail,  the  President  began  the  rencounter  by 
firing  her  whole  broadside  into  his  vessel.  Rogers  stated 
that,  after  an  action  of  four  or  five  minutes,  perceiving 
his  adversary  to  be  very  inferior,  he  ceased  firing ;  but 
that,  after  an  interval  of  four  minutes,  the  firing  being 
renewed  by  the  Little  Belt,  it  was  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  from  three  to  five  minutes  longer,  so  that  the 
whole  rencounter  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Brit- 
ish  officers  made  no  mention  of  any  pause,  and  the  ac- 
tion, according  to  them,  continued  from  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  Little  Belt's 
sails  and  rigging  were  so  cut  up  that  she  became  un- 
manageable, and  none  of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear. 

The  firing  having  ceased,  Rogers  hailed  again,  learned 
the  name  and  character  of  the  Little  Belt,  and  gave  his 
own.  He  then  drew  off,  but  lay  to,  near  by,  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  ran  down  and  sent  a  boat  on 
board,  with  offers  of  assistance,  which  Bingham  declined. 
Almost  a  wreck,  with  eleven  of  her  crew  dead  and  twen- 
ty-one wounded,  the  Little  Belt  made  the  best  of  her  way 
to  Halifax.  The  President  had  suffered  but  very  trifling 
damage,  and  had  but  one  of  her  crew  slightly  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  affair,  which  was  very  vehemently 
discussed  in  the  American  papers — a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment being  exhausted  on  the  right  of  Rogers  to  chase  the 
Little  Belt  at  all — excited  the  greater  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report,  exultingly  circulated  by  some  of  the 
Democratic  journals,  that  Rogers  had  sailed  with  orders 
to  rescue  by  force  the  men  lately  impressed.      At  Fos- 
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ter's  first  interview  with  Monroe,  the  issue  of  any  such  chapter 
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orders  was  disavowed.     An  inquiry,  undertaken  at  Fos- 


ter's  request,  into  Rogers's  conduct,  having  resulted  in  1811. 
the  sustentation  by  all  his  officers  of  Rogers's  assertion  July  2- 
that  the  Little  Belt  fired  first,  Foster  suffered  the  mat- 
ter to  drop.  The  opinion,  notwithstanding,  extensively 
prevailed — which,  as  in  Berkeley's  case,  was  very  far 
from  doing  Rogers  any  harm  with  the  party  in  power — 
that  he  had  pursued  the  Little  Belt  with  the  very  pur- 
pose of  avenging  upon  her  the  still  unatoned-for  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake. 

In  finally  accepting  the  reparation  tendered  by  Fos-  Nov. 
ter — a  renewed  disavowal  of  Berkeley's  orders,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  surviving  seamen  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
from  whinh  they  had  been  taken,  and  a  pecuniary  pro- 
vision for  the  families  of  the  slain — Monroe  took  occa- 
sion still  to  remark,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
transfer  of  Berkeley  from  one  command  to  another  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  reparation,  which  had, 
indeed,  been  too  long  delayed  and  too  punctiliously  lim- 
ited to  appease  the  smart  of  the  original  insult. 

Foster  also  conceded,  what  Pinkney  had  never  been 
able  to  extort,  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  orders  in  council,  and  could  only  be  revived, 
should  those  orders  be  recalled,  by  a  new  notification  and 
the  detail  of  a  sufficient  blockading  force.  Monroe  press- 
ed, and  the  same  facts  were  brought  to  Wellesley's  no- 
tice by  Smith,  at  London,  as  additional  proof  of  the  ac- 
tual repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  release 
by  Bonaparte  of  several  of  the  American  ships  which, 
since  the  1st  of  November,  had  been  seized  under  those 
decrees.  But  to  this  Foster  replied  that  those  releases 
seemed  to  have  been  made  on  special  grounds.  The 
decrees  were  spoken  of,  in  various  public  acts  of  the 
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chapter  French  government,  as  still  in  force  :   and  were,  in  fact, 

XXIV.  .... 

with  these  special  exceptions,  rigorously  executed.      In- 


1811.  deed,  he  seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  Continental  system  by  France  as 
the  only  ground  for  calling  on  England  to  give  up  her 
orders.  Monroe  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  as  Pinkney 
had  clone  at  London — and  in  this  he  had  much  the  best 
of  the  argument — that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  France  any  special  system  of  internal  policy, 
or  to  insist  that  she  should  admit  British  goods  or  colo- 
nial produce.  The  only  parts  of  the  French  decrees  of 
which  America  had  ground  to  complain  were  those  which 
authorized  the  confiscation  of  American  vessels  because 
they  had  touched  at  British  ports,  or  had  been  visited  at 
sea  by  British  cruisers.  That  the  decrees  were  actually 
repealed  so  far  as  related  to  these  provisions,  the  recent 
releases  were  cited  as  proof. 

But,  while  thus  arguing  the  matter  with  the  British, 
the  American  government  was  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  American  commerce  in  France.  The  pro- 
hibition of  cotton  and  tobacco  had,  indeed,  been  nomin- 
ally withdrawn  ;  but  every  American  product  continued 
still  to  be  laden  with  an  enormous  duty,  and  American 
vessels,  besides  being  obliged  to  receive  certain  specified 
return  cargoes — three  quarters,  at  this  time,  in  silk  goods 
— were  subjected  to  tedious  investigations,  in  unusual 
forms,  and  when  seized,  as  continually  happened,  their 
discharge  could  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only  after  great 
expenses  and  delays.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  safety  in 
trading  to  France  except  under  special  licenses,  openly 
advertised  and  sold  by  the  French  consuls,  at  a  heavy 
premium,  in  American  ports. 

The  French  privateers  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bal- 
tic, not  restrained,  like  those  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  re- 
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quirement  of  bonds  to  indemnify  the  merchants  they  chapter 
might  damage,  captured  every  American  vessel  they  met, 
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in  hopes  to  force  a  ransom  or  compromise.  The  conduct  1811. 
of  the  few  French  national  vessels  at  sea  was  still  more 
outrageous.  Some  French  frigates,  bound  to  Mauritius, 
had  recently  robbed,  in  succession,  three  innocent  Amer- 
ican ships,  burning  two,  and  sparing  the  third  only  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  prisoners. 

Barlow,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Armstrong  July  26. 
as  minister  to  France,  lingered  at  Washington,  employ- 
ed in  replying,  through  the  Intelligencer,  to  Smith's  at- 
tacks on  the  cabinet.  His  instructions,  as  well  as  those  Nov.  si. 
sent  after  him,  when  at  last  he  departed,  sufficiently 
evinced  the  soreness  of  the  American  government,  not 
only  on  account  of  these  grievances,  but  at  the  refusal 
of  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  revival  of  the  non-im- 
portation as  against  England,  and  the  disposition  thus 
evinced  by  the  American  government  to  take  his  side, 
and  to  aid  in  his  commercial  war  with  that  nation,  to 
make  any  compensation  for  the  robberies  under  the  Rarn- 
bouillet  decree. 

At  home  things  seemed  more  promising.  The  result 
of  the  spring  elections  in  New  England  had  been  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  administration.  A 
Boston  Federal  caucus,  held  the  Sunday  evening  before 
the  election  of  governor,  as  the  custom  then  was,  had, 
indeed,  vehemently  denounced  the  new  Non-importation 
Act  then  just  passed,  and  had  urged  as  "  the  only  means  March  3. 
of  salvation  short  of  an  appeal  to  force,  which  Heaven 
avert !"  "  the  election  of  such  men  to  the  various  offices 
of  the  state  government  as  would  oppose  by  peaceable 
but  firm  measures  the  execution  of  laws  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  and  would  be  resisted."  But  so  far  were 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  from  responding  to  this  ap- 
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chapter  peal,  that  not  only  was  Gerry  re-elected  governor,  but 

xxiv.  ° 
the  Democratic  party  obtained  a  majority  in  both  branch- 

1811.  es  of  the  Legislature. 

June.  When  that  body  came  together,  Gerry  criticized  with 
severity  what  he  called  the  seditious  doctrines  of  the  Fed- 
eralists ;  and  that  party  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  the 
control  of  the  state  had  changed  hands.  There  were  at 
that  time  but  three  banks  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
charters  of  two  of  these  were  just  about  to  expire.  It 
was  resolved  to  replace  these  two  banks,  which,  as  well 
as  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  just 
closed,  controlled  as  they  were  by  the  Federalists,  had 
been  accused  of  political  favoritism,  by  a  new  state  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed 
and  kept  under  Democratic  control.  By  way  of  offset 
to  an  offer  of  the  Federalists  of  a  bonus  of  $100,000  for 
a  similar  charter,  the  new  bank  was  subjected  to  a  year- 
ly tax  of  one  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital. — -a  scheme  of 
taxation  lately  introduced  in  some  other  of  the  states, 
and  the  origin  of  that  bank  tax  whence  the  state  revenue 
of  Massachusetts  is  now  mainly  derived.  The  inferior 
courts  and  most  of  the  state  offices  were  reorganized,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  Federal  incumbents.  The 
sectarian  allies  of  tho  Democratic  party  were  rewarded, 
and  the  Federalism  of  the  Congregational  clergy  was  pun- 
ished, by  a  new  act  "  respecting  public  worship  and  re- 
ligious liberty,"  securing,  against  the  sharp  constructions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  right  of  tax-payers  to  divert 
their  parish  taxes  from  the  Congregational  minister  to 
any  other  upon  whose  ministrations  they  usually  attend- 
ed— the  greatest  length  on  this  question  which  even  the 
Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts  was  disposed  to  go. 
More  decisive  measures  still  were  reserved  for  a  sub- 
sequent session  ;  but  meanwhile  Gerry  proceeded  to  make 
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a  general  sweep  of  the  Federal  officers,  securing  Jeffer-  chapter 

son's  applause  "for  the  rasping  with  which  he  rubbed 

down  his  herd  of  traitors."  "  Let  them  have  justice  and  1811. 
protection  against  personal  violence,"  so  Jefferson  wrote  Aug.  14. 
to  Dearborn,  "  but  no  favor.  Powers  and  pre-eminences 
conferred  on  them  are  daggers  put  into  the  hands  of  as- 
sassins to  be  plunged  in  our  bosoms  the  moment  the 
thrust  can  go  home  to  the  heart."  If  party  hatred  thus 
glowed  in  the  breast  of  one  hors  du  combat,  as  Jefferson 
described  himself,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  thick  of  the  fight  ? 

The  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  commercial  system,  not 
confined  to  the  civilized  world,  was  felt  even  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  North  American  forests.  The  price  of  furs, 
in  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  their  chief  market,  had  sunk  so  low  that  the 
Indian  hunters  found  their  means  of  purchase  from  the 
traders  greatly  curtailed.  The  rapid  extension  of  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio  had  not  only  occasioned  an 
alarming  diminution  of  game,  but,  in  the  facilities  afford- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  whisky,  had  inflicted  a  still 
greater  evil  on  the  Indians.  Among  those  tribes,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  and,  further  to 
the  northwest,  Ottawas,  Potawatomies,  Kickapoos,  Win- 
nebagoes,  and  Chippewas,  a  remarkable  influence  had 
of  late  been  established  by  two  twin  brothers  of  the 
Shawanese  tribe,  who  possessed  between  them  all  the 
qualities  held  in  greatest  esteem  by  the  Indians.  Te- 
cumseh  was  an  orator  and  a  warrior,  active,  intrepid, 
crafty,  and  unscrupulous.  His  brother,  commonly  known 
as  The  Prophet,  was  not  only  an  orator,  but  a  "  medicine 
man"  of  the  highest  pretensions,  claiming  to  hold  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  possess  mirac- 
ulous powers.     He  announced  himself  as  specially  sent 
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chapter  and  instructed  to  require  of  the  red  men,  as  a  first  step 
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toward  a  return  to  their  ancient  prosperity,  to  renounce 
1811.  all  those  innovations  borrowed  from  the  whites,  more  espe- 
cially the  use  of  whisky,  which  had  made  them  the  slaves 
of  the  traders.  But  these  denunciations  were  not  lim- 
ited to  the  vices  borrowed  from  the  white  men.  They 
included  all  those  approaches  to  civilization,  and  those 
new  religious  opinions,  which  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  few  missionaries  on  the 
other,  had  been  laboring  to  introduce. 

Separating  himself  from  his  own  tribe,  which  was  slow, 
at  first,  in  recognizing  his  mission,  the  Prophet  had  estab- 
lished (1806)  a  village  of  his  own  at  Grenville,  near  the 
western  border  of  Ohio,  on  lands  already  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Meanwhile  Tecumseh  traveled  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  spreading  every  where  his  brother's  fame.  While 
the  Prophet's  immediate  followers,  engrossed  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises,  were  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  it 
was  reported,  and  believed  at  a  distance,  that  he  could 
make  pumpkins  as  big  as  a  wigwam  spring  out  of  the 
ground  at  a  single  word,  and  fields  of  corn,  of  which  a  sin- 
gle ear  would  suffice  to  feed  a  dozen  men.  Denounced 
by  the  chiefs  of  their  own  and  the  neighboring  tribes  as 
impostors,  they  retorted  by  charges  of  subserviency  to  the 
whites,  and  even  of  witchcraft,  a  very  terrible  accusation 
among  the  Indians,  under  which  they  procured  the  death 
of  two  or  three  hostile  Delaware  chiefs. 

It  was,  however,  among  the  more  remote  tribes  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  converts  were  obtained.  This, 
perhaps,  was  one  reason  why  the  Prophet,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  removed  his  village  to  the  Tippecanoe,  a 
northern  branch  of  the  Upper  Wabash,  a  spot  belonging 
to  the  Miamis  and  Delawares,  but  which  he  occupied 
in  spite  of  their  opposition.      At  this  new  village  the 
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Prophet  continued  to  celebrate  his  appointed  seasons  of  chapter 
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fasting  and  exhortations,  disciples  and  spectators  flocking 

in  from  all  sides.     These  religious  exercises  were  inter-  1809. 
mingled  with  or  followed  by  warlike  sports,  such  as  shoot- 
ing with  bows,  by  which  the  rifle  was  to  be  superseded, 
and  wielding  the  stone  tomahawk  or  war-club,  ancient 
Indian  weapons  before  the  hatchet  was  known. 

These  military  exercises,  and  an  alleged  secret  inter- 
course with  the  British  traders  and  agents,  had  drawn 
upon  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  the  suspicions  of  Har- 
rison, governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs ;  but  these  suspicions  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  dispelled  by  a  visit  which  the  Prophet 
paid  to  Vincennes,  in  which  he  assumed  the  character 
of  a  warm  friend  of  peace,  his  sole  object  being,  as  he 
declared,  to  reform  the  Indians,  and  especially  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  use  of  whisky. 

Not  long  after  this  visit  Harrison  held  a  treaty  at  Fort  Sept. 
Wayne  with  the  Delawares,  Potawatomies,  Miamis, 
Kickapoos,  Weas,  and  Eel  River  Indians,  at  which,  in 
consideration  of  annuities  amounting  to  $2350,  and  of 
presents  in  hand  to  the  value  of  $8200,  he  obtained  a 
cession  of  lands  extending  up  the  Wabash  above  Terre 
Haute,  and  including  the  middle  waters  of  White  River. 
Neither  the  Prophet  nor  the  tribe  in  which  he  was  born 
had  any  claim  to  these  lands,  except,  indeed,  under  a 
doctrine  which  he  had  lately  set  up,  that  all  the  Indian 
lands  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in  common,  and  that  none 
could  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all.  On  this  ground 
the  Prophet  and  his  brother  denounced  the  late  treaty  as 
void,  and  they  threatened  to  kill  all  the  chiefs  concerned 
in  making  it ;  a  threat  the  more  formidable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accession  to  the  Prophet's  party,  at  this 
moment,  of  the  Wyandots,  a  tribe  on  Lake  Erie,  not 
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chapter  numerous,  but  famous  warriors,  and  regarded  with  great 
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respect  by  all  the  Northwestern  tribes,  who  called  them 
1809.  uncles. 

In  consequence  of  new  reports  of  intended  hostilities, 
Harrison  invited  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  to  a  new 
1810  interview,  which  took  place  in  a  field  just  outside  of  the 
Aug.  12.  village  of  Vincennes.  Though  requested  not  to  bring 
more  than  thirty  followers,  Tecumseh  came  attended  by 
some  four  hundred  warriors.  The  governor,  surrounded 
by  several  hundred  of  the  unarmed  townspeople,  was 
seated  in  a  chair,  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  Terri- 
tory, by  several  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  Winne- 
mack,  a  friendly  Potawatomie  chief,  who  had  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  given  notice  of  Tecumseh's  de- 
signs. Under  some  trees  on  the  border  of  the  field  were 
placed  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  from  the  fort.  The  In- 
dians, who  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  grass,  had  left  their 
rifles  at  their  camp,  but  had  their  tomahawks  by  them. 

Tecumseh,  in  his  opening  speech,  fully  avowed  the  de- 
sign of  himself  and  his  brother  to  establish  the  principle, 
by  a  combination  among  the  tribes,  of  no  more  cessions 
of  Indian  lands  except  by  general  consent.  He  admitted 
a  determination  to  kill  all  the  chiefs  concerned  in  the 
late  treaty,  but  disavowed  any  intention  to  make  war  on 
the  whites,  and  denounced  those  who  had  accused  him 
of  it  as  liars.  This  was  aimed  at  Winnemack,  whom 
Tecumseh  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  and 
who,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  near  Harrison's  chair,  se- 
cretly charged  a  pistol,  and  held  it  concealed,  ready  for 
use. 

Harrison,  in  reply,  ridiculed  Tecumseh's  assertions 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  intended  the  Indians  to  be  one 
people  ;  for  if  so,  why  had  he  put  different  tongues  into 
their  heads  ?    Why  had  he  not  given  them  one  language, 
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which  all  might  understand  ?     The  land  in  dispute  had  chapter 
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been  bought  of  the  Miarais,  whose  fathers  had  owned  it 

while  the  Shawanese  lived  in  Georgia  ;  and  the  sale  had  1810. 
been  consented  to  by  all  the  tribes  who  by  occupancy 
had  any  claim.  They  had  seen  fit  to  sell  the  land,  and 
what  business  had  the  Shawanese  to  interpose  ?  Here 
the  governor  paused  for  the  interpreter  to  repeat  to  the 
Indians  what  he  had  said,  in  the  midst  of  which  Tecum- 
seh  broke  in,  declaring,  with  violent  gesticulations,  that 
the  governor's  statements  were  false,  and  that  he  and 
the  United  States  had  cheated  and  imposed  upon  the  In- 
dians. As  he  went  on  with  increased  vehemence,  his  war- 
riors sprang  upon  their  feet  and  began  to  brandish  their 
tomahawks.  Harrison  started  from  his  chair  and  drew 
his  sword,  as  did  the  officers  who  stood  by ;  Winnemack 
cocked  his  pistol ;  and  the  unarmed  citizens  caught  up 
such  missiles  as  came  to  hand,  principally  brickbats  from 
an  ancient  kiln.  The  guard  of  soldiers  came  running 
up,  and  were  about  to  fire,  but  were  checked  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  asked  the  interpreters  what  was  the  matter. 
Being  told  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  Harrison  pronounced 
him  a  bad  man,  with  whom  he  would  hold  no  further  con- 
ference. As  he  had  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
council  fire,  he  might  depart  in  safety,  but  he  must  in- 
stantly leave  the  neighborhood.  Thereupon  the  council 
broke  up,  and  Tecumseh  retired  to  his  camp. 

The  people  of  Vincennes  stood  to  their  arms,  expect- 
ing an  attack  that  night.  But,  changing  his  tactics, 
Tecumseh  the  next  morning  expressed  the  greatest  re- 
gret at  the  violence  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed, 
and  requested  and  obtained  another  interview.  This  time 
his  deportment  was  dignified  and  collected.  He  denied 
any  intention  of  using  force,  ascribing  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  day  before  to  the  advice  of  white  men — and 
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chapter  Harrison  had  enemies  in  the  territory,  who  had  accused 
him  of  having  cheated  the  Indians — by  whom  he  had  been 

1810.  told  that,  if  he  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
the  governor  would  be  recalled  and  the  land  given  up. 
But,  though  he  disclaimed  any  hostile  intentions,  upon 
being  asked  if  he  meant  to  interfere  with  the  survey  of 
the  land,  he  significantly  replied  that  he  should  adhere 
to  the  old  boundary.  He  was  followed  by  a  Wyandot, 
a  Potawatomie,  an  Ottawa,  a  Kickapoo,  and  a  Winne- 
bago, all  of  whom  declared  their  adherence,  and  that  of 
their  tribes,  to  the  new  confederacy. 

Very  anxious  to  ascertain  Tecumseh's  real  feelings 
and  intentions,  Harrison  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp. 
He  expressed,  on  this  occasion,  great  reluctance  to  go  to 
war  with  the  Americans,  and  promised,  if  the  recent  ces- 
sions were  given  up,  and  the  principle  adopted  of  taking 
no  more  land  from  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  tribes,  to  be  a  faithful  ally,  and  to  assist  the  Ameri- 
cans in  any  war  with  the  British  ;  otherwise,  though 
well  aware  that  the  pretended  friendship  of  the  British 
was  all  for  their  own  purposes,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
join  them.  Harrison,  though  he  held  out  no  hope  of 
success,  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  president. 

1811.  Numerous  complaints,  some  months  after,  from  the 
frontier,  of  horses  stolen,  houses  plundered,  and  even  of 

June  24.  alleged  murders,  caused  Harrison  to  send  word  to  Tecum- 
seh  that,  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  he 
might  expect  to  be  attacked.  Tecumseh  replied  by  a 
personal  visit,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Shortly 
after,  he  started  on  a  journey  to  the  South,  in  hopes  to 
bring  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  into  his 
confederacy.  Among  the  Creeks  especially  he  might 
hope  for  some  influence,  as  his  mother  had  belonged  to 
that  tribe. 
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Harrison  had  suggested  to  the  administration  the  ex-  chapter 
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pedienoy  of  establishing  a  post  high  up  the  Wabash,  and 

they  had  suggested  the  seizing  of'Tecumseh  and  his  broth-  1811 
er  as  hostages  for  peace.  Boyd's  regiment  of  regular  in- 
fantry had  been  for  some  time  stationed  at  Pittsburg, 
with  a  view  to  possible  operations  in  the  West.  Fresh 
complaints  coming  from  the  Illinois  Territory,  Boyd  was 
directed  to  place  himself  under  Harrison's  command,  and 
Harrison  was'authorized,  should  the  Prophet  commence  or  July  17. 
threaten  hostilities,  to  attack  him,  and  to  call  out  militia 
for  that  purpose.  But  much  anxiety  was  at  the  same 
time  expressed,  considering  the  threatening  state  of  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
The  people  of  Vincennes  and  its  neighborhood,  who 
dreaded  being  suddenly  attacked  at  any  time,  were  eager 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and,  though  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  his  orders,  Harrison  thought  that  policy  the 
best.  Advancing  some  sixty  miles  up  the  Wabash,  to 
Terre  Haute,  with  Boyd's  regiment,  about  three  hundred 
strong,  and  some  five  hundred  militia,  partly  from  Ken- 
tucky, including  two  or  three  mounted  companies,  he  es- 
tablished a  post  there,  named  after  himself;  and  thence 
he  dispatched  some  Delaware  chiefs,  their  tribe  still  re- 
maining friendly,  on  a  mission  to  the  Prophet.  These 
messengers  were  very  ill  received,  and  dismissed  with 
insults  and  contempt.  The  troops  then  advanced,  and, 
after  eight  days'  cautious  march,  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Prophet's  town.  On  the  march  being  re- 
sumed the  next  day,  small  parties  of  Indians  began  to  Nov.  5. 
appear,  with  whom  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  commu- 
nicate. Within  three  miles  of  the  town,  some  chiefs 
came  forward,  who  asked  the  meaning  of  this  hostile 
movement,  urged  the  Prophet's  desire  for  peace,  and  ob- 
tained a  halt,  and  the  appointment  of  a  council  for  the 
VI— R 
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chapter  morrow.      The  army  encamped  in  a  hollow  square,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  chain  of  sentinels,  the  troops  sleeping  on 
1811.  their  arms,  with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  maintain  their  po- 
Nov.  7.  sition  at  all  hazards.  Just  before  daybreak,  the  Indians 
having  crept  close  to  the  sentinels,  designing  to  overpow- 
er them  by  surprise — the  light  of  the  moon,  then  in  its 
third  quarter,  obscured  by  clouds,  with  an  occasional  driz- 
zle of  rain — an  alarm  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  followed  by  the  Indian  yell, 
and  a  desperate  rush  and  heavy  fire  upon  the  left  rear 
angle  of  the  camp.  The  men  stood  at  once  to  their 
arms.  All  the  camp-fires  were  immediately  extinguish- 
ed, lest  they  might  serve  to  guide  the  aim  of  the  Indians. 
The  attack  soon  extended  to  almost  the  whole  square, 
the  Indians  advancing  and  retiring  at  a  signal  made  by 
the  rattling  of  deers'  hoofs.  Not  being  able  to  break  the 
square,  and  being  charged,  soon  after  daylight,  by  the 
mounted  men,  they  presently  disappeared,  carrying  off 
their  wounded,  but  leaving  forty  dead  on  the  field.  Har- 
rison's loss  was  upward  of  sixty  killed  and  twice  as  many 
wounded.  As  it  was  not  known  how  soon  the  attack 
might  be  renewed,  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  fortifying 
Nov.  8.  the  camp.  The  mounted  men,  sent  the  next  day  to  re- 
connoiter,  found  the  Prophet's  town  fortified  with  much 
care  and  labor,  but  entirely  deserted.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  to  have  fled  in  great  haste,  as  a  large  quantity 
of  corn  and  other  Indian  valuables,  and  even  a  few  guns, 
were  left  behind.  The  town  was  burned  ;  and  Harrison, 
deeming  it  prudent  to  make  a  speedy  retreat,  encum- 
bered as  he  was  with  wounded,  having  destroyed  a  part 
of  his  baggage  to  secure  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
those  not  able  to  walk,  retired  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Vincennes. 

This  expedition  gave  rise   to  abundant  discussions. 
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Harrison's  consenting  to  suspend  his  march,  his  selection  chapter 
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of  a  camp  so  near  the  Indians,  and  his  omission  to  fortify 
it — for  which  the  want  of  axes  was  pleaded  in  excuse —  1811. 
and  his  conduct  also  during  the  battle,  were  very  closely 
canvassed.  A  dispute  also  arose  as  to  whether  the  mer- 
its of  the  repulse  belonged  to  him  or  to  Boyd.  Harrison, 
however,  was  sustained,  and  his  conduct  approved  by  the 
president,  and  by  resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana ;  and  such  was  the  general  impres- 
sion throughout  the  "West  as  to  give  him  a  decided  mil- 
itary reputation. 

Simultaneously  with  this  commencement  of  Indian 
hostilities  the  twelfth  Congress  had  assembled,  called  to-  Nov.  4 
gether  by  proclamation  a  month  before  the  regular  day 
of  meeting.  The  Federalists,  as  in  the  last  Congress, 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Sen- 
ate they  had  but  six  members.  Even  Massachusetts  was 
partially  represented  by  a  Democrat,  that  veteran  poli- 
tician Varnum,  speaker  of  the  last  House,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Democratic  Legislature  to  supersede  Pick- 
ering. But  the  ideas  of  the  Federalists  were  still  ably 
sustained  by  Bayard,  by  Lloyd,  and  by  Dana,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Hillhouse ;  while  the  large  Republican  major- 
ity was  greatly  enfeebled  by  its  division  into  two  hostile 
sections.  Smith  and  Leib,  joined  now  by  Giles,  and 
supported  by  a  number  of  less  conspicuous  members,  pro- 
fessing, as  cover  for  this  hostility,  a  special  zeal  for  the 
national  interests  and  honor,  seemed,  as  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, to  make  it  an  object  to  thwart  in  every  thing  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  By  the  desertion  of  Giles, 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  of  the  administration  party 
proper  devolved  now  on  Crawford,  supported  by  Camp- 
bell, newly  chosen  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  House  the  Federalists  had  but  thirty-six  mem- 
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chapter  bers,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  Quincy,  Key,  and  Mar- 
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tin  Chittenden,  of  Vermont.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
1811.  Island  still  adhered  to  that  side;  but  from  the  rest  of 
New  England,  as  well  as  from  New  York,  the  Democrats 
had  a  very  decided  majority.  From  Pennsylvania  there 
was  but  a  single  Federalist,  and  he  chosen,  not  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  party,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
feud  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  between  the  Snyder  and 
Aurora  factions.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  ten  Federalists.  The  proportion  which 
had  existed  in  the  last  House  between  the  more  moder- 
ate and  the  more  violent  section  of  the  majority  was  now 
completely  changed.  Not  only  had  all  the  more  violent 
members  of  the  last  Congress — Porter,  of  New  York ; 
Wright,  of  Maryland  ;  Williams,  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Troup,  of  Georgia  ;  Desha,  Johnson,  and  M'Kee,  of  Ken- 
tucky— been  re-elected ;  also  Langdon  Cheeves,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  taken  his  seat  just  at  its  close ;  but 
in  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky  ;  William  Lowndes,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Felix  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  appeared  new  champions  of  war,  young 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  by  whom  the  old  leaders  were  at 
once  totally  eclipsed.  With  Grundy  came  also  that  old 
pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  hero  of  King's  Mountain  and 
of  the  State  of  Frankland,  and  first  governor  of  Tennes- 
see, John  Sevier,  stiff  and  grim  as  an  Indian  arrow,  not 
speaking,  but  looking  daggers.  The  choice  of  speaker 
revealed  the  constitution  of  the  House.  Henry  Clay  was 
chosen  by  75  votes  to  35  for  William  W.  Bibb,  the 
Gallatin  and  peace  candidate,  a  member  from  Georgia 
since  1806. 

John  Quincy  Adams  having  chosen  to  remain  in  Rus- 
sia, the  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  which  he  had  de- 
Nov.  12.  clined  was  filled  by  another  young  member  of  the  ris- 
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ing  school  of  ultra-Federal  war  Democrats,  Joseph  Story,  chapter 

whose  share  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  has 

been  already  referred  to,  and  who  held  at  this  moment  1811. 
the  place  of  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Another  vacancy  on  that  bench,  occasioned 
by  Chase's  death,  was  very  inadequately  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  Gabriel  Duvall,  of  Maryland,  Controller 
of  the  Treasury,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Rush.  Rodney,  the  attorney  general,  consider- 
ing himself  slighted  in  being  thus  passed  over,  presently 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Pinkney,  lately 
returned  from  London. 

The  results  of  the  new  census  having  been  laid  be- 
fore Congress,  after  some  struggling  between  the  two 
Houses,  the  ratio  of  representation  was  fixed  at  35,000  ;  Dec.  21. 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  members  by  forty,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table: 


States. 

Free  Whites. 

Slaves. 

All  others. 

Totals. 

Reps. 

918,699 
556,534 
786,804 

692,939 

376,310 

324,237 

214,196 

235,116 

255,179 

215,875 

145,414 

226,868 

228,861 

217,145 

213,490 

73,214 

55,361 

34,311 

23,024 

23,890 

16,165 

11,501 

4,618 

17.179 

15,017 

392,518 

795 

168,824 
80,561 

196,365 

111,502 

310 

44,535 

105,218 
10,851 

108 

4,177 

34,660 

17,088 

237 

3,011 

168 

24 

5,395 

25,333 
30,570 
22  492 

7,706 

10,266 

1,713 

4,554 

33,927 

6,453 

1,317 

1,801 

7,843 

1,899 

750 

970 

3,609 

13,136 

7,585 

240 

393 

607 

613 

120 

2,549 

959,049 
979,622 
810,091 

700,745 

555,500 

406,511 

415,115 

380,546 

261,942 

261,727 

252,433 

245,562 

230,760 

21/.895 

214,460 

76,931 

72,674 

76,556 

40,352 

24,520 

19,783 

12,282 

4.762 

24,023 

27 
23 
23 

20 

13 

10 

9 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
o 

1 

Massachusetts,  ? 
with  Maine   )  " ' 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

Mississippi  Territory 
Indiana  Territory  . . 
Louisiana  Territory. 

Illinois  Territory 

Michigan  Territory. 
District  of  Columbia 

Totals 

5,862,093 

1,191,364 

186,446 

7,239,903 
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chapter       The  absorbing  interest  of  the  session  was  that  of  for- 

xxiv.  . 
eign  relations.     Accommodating  himself  to  the  new  tem- 

1811.  per  of  the  House,  and  hoping  apparently  to  take  advant- 
age of  it  to  impress  upon  the  British  cabinet  the  neces- 
sity of  yielding,  the  president,  after  announcing  in  his 
message  the  arrival  of  a  period  "  which  claimed  from  the 
legislative  guardians  of  the  national  rights  a  system  of 
more  ample  provision  for  maintaining  them,"  suggested 
the  putting  the  country  "  into  an  armor  and  an  attitude 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  expectations."  Yet,  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  cotemporaneous  letters  of  Monroe  to  Barlow, 
the  president  did  not  contemplate,  at  this  moment,  any 
measure  more  decided  than  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 

Nov.  29.  An  early  report  from  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations struck  a  much  higher  key.  Great  Britain,  so 
this  report  stated,  notwithstanding  the  practical  abandon- 
ment by  France,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  seemed  resolved 
to  persist  in  her  orders,  until  France  and  her  allies  should 
abandon  their  restrictions  on  the  introduction  of  British 
goods — a  purely  municipal  regulation,  with  which  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Attention  was 
also  recalled  to  the  practice  of  impressment — an  outrage 
which  the  committee  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  over- 
look, "  however  the  groans  of  these  victims  of  barbarity, 
and  the  lamentations  of  their  wives  and  children,  had  of 
late  been  drowned  in  the  louder  clamors  of  the  loss  of 
property."  It  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  remain  indifferent  to  this  perseverance  of 
Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  notwith- 
standing our  right  to  use  the  ocean  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  power,  in  the  enslavement  of  our  seamen, 
and  the  capture  of  every  American  vessel  bound  to  or 
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returning  from  any  port  at  which  her  commerce  was  not  chapter 

J    r  XXIV. 


favored.      The  time,  in  fact,  had  come  for  choosing  be- 
tween tame  submission,  and  resistance  by  all  the  means  1811. 
which  God  had  placed  within  our  reach.     Nor  could  the 
committee  doubt  which  branch  of  the  alternative  would 
be  embraced. 

With  this  preamble,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  further 
report,  the  committee  recommended  the  immediate  filling 
up  of  the  existing  regiments ;  the  raising  an  additional 
regular  force  of  ten  thousand  men ;  the  authorizing  the 
president  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers, and  to  call  out  such  detachments  of  militia  as  the 
public  service  might  require  ;  the  fitting  out  of  all  the 
public  vessels,  and  the  allowing  merchant  ships  to  arm 
in  their  own  defense. 

Porter,  as  chairman,  stated  to  the  House  that  he  and  Dec.  6. 
the  committee  were  satisfied,  as  he  presumed  the  House 
was,  that  no  hope  existed  of  accommodating  our  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britain  by  negotiation.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  her  conduct  toward  us  was  reg- 
ulated, not  by  even  her  sense  of  justice,  but  solely  by 
reference  to  the  probable  extent  of  our  forbearance  ;  and 
if  we  went  on  much  longer  submitting  as  we  had  done, 
we  might  expect  soon  to  see  our  ships  captured  in  our 
harbors,  and  our  citizens  seized  by  press-gangs  in  our 
streets.  There  had,  indeed,  been  some  difference  in  the 
committee  as  to  whether  the  foreign  carrying  trade  was 
worth  fighting  for  ;  but  all  had  agreed  that  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  direct  transportation  of  our  own  products 
to  foreign  markets,  and  the  returning  with  the  prooeeds, 
ought  to  be  resisted  by  war.  The  operation  of  the  Brit- 
ish orders  was  such,  he  was  told,  as  to  cut  off  three 
fourths  of  this  entire  trade.  Even  as  a  mere  pecuniary 
speculation,  he  should  therefore  judge  it  better  for  the 
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chapter  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  to  go  to  war,  than 

XXIV. 

to  submit  to  a  restriction  like  this  for  the  term  of  its 

1811.  probable  continuance. 

That  we  could  meet  Great  Britain  fleet  to  fleet,  on 
the  sea,  the  scene  of  her  insults  and  injuries,  he  did 
not  pretend.  Were  it  even  possible  for  us  to  build  a 
navy  to  cope  with  her,  no  man,  he  thought,  who  had  any 
regard  for  his  country,  would  recommend  it.  The  glory 
of  the  British  navy  had  been  dearly  paid  for  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  an  ill-fated  nation,  crushed  by  the  expenses  of 
that  stupendous  establishment.  But,  though  without  a 
navy,  we  might  make  an  impression  even  at  sea.  With- 
in six  months  after  a  declaration  of  war,  the  commerce 
and  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  would  be  harassed,  if  not 
ruined,  by  hundreds  of  privateers.  We  might  also  seize 
her  North  American  provinces,  a  most  valuable  possession 
for  us,  and  almost  indispensable  to  Great  Britain,  cut  off, 
as  she  now  was,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  reduced 
to  draw  from  North  America  all  her  supplies  of  timber 
and  naval  stores.  These  provinces,  sick  of  her  rule,  on 
the  mere  appearance  of  our  troops  would  be  ready  to 
throw  themselves  into  our  arms.  Thus,  by  private  en- 
terprise at  sea,  and  public  expeditions  on  the  land,  we 
might,  in  a  short  time,  remunerate  ourselves  tenfold  for 
all  the  spoliations  which  Great  Britain  had  committed 
on  our  commerce. 

Some  might  demand  an  immediate  declaration  of  war; 
but  the  committee  were  too  cautious  to  plunge  headlong 
into  hostilities  with  a  powerful  nation,  when  we  had  not 
three  disposable  regiments  to  begin  with.  He  hoped 
Congress  would  not  be  driven  by  the  "  howlings  of  the 
newspapers,"  or  by  fear  lest  their  spirit  should  be  called 
in  question,  to  abandon  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense  and   common  discretion.      He   knew  there  were 
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many,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  good  men,  and  good  chapter 

friends  of  his,  whose  appetites  were  sharp  for  a  war  feast ; 

nor,  considering  our  provocations,  was  he  surprised  at  it.  1811. 
Grant  but  time  to  spread  the  table,  and  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  himself  for  one,  quite  ready  to  par- 
take personally,  not  in  the  pleasures  only,  should  there 
be  any,  but  in  the  dangers,  also,  of  the  revelry. 

Wright  proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  by  authorizing  any  ves- 
sel attacked  to  capture  and  bring  in  her  assailant.  But 
this,  Porter  said,  would  be  war  at  once.  That  motion 
was  lost,  as  well  as  another  by  M'Kee,  to  lay  forthwith, 
as  preliminary  to  immediate  war,  an  embargo  for  ninety 
days. 

Grundy  declared  that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  Dec.  9. 
he  should  consider  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  an 
additional  force  as  pledging  those  who  supported  it  to  a 
war  against  Great  Britain.  He  admitted  the  serious 
consequences  likely  to  follow :  flowing  of  blood  ;  expend- 
iture of  treasure  ;  the  new  test  to  which  it  would  put 
the  government ;  the  uncertainty  how  far  our  institu- 
tions could  stand  the  shock,  and  whether,  when  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad  had  disappeared,  we  might  not  find  our 
liberties  exchanged  for  a  military  despotism  ;  and  yet  he 
was  for  fighting.  To  the  reasons  urged  by  Porter,  he 
added  the  recent  Indian  hostilities — news  of  the  battle  of  % 

Tippecanoe  having  just  reached  Washington — also  our  X 

plighted  faith  to  France,  under  the  act  of  1810,  from 
which  we  could  only  cut  ourselves  free  by  the  sword. 
For  the  existing  Non-importation  Act,  ruinous  as  it  was 
both  to  industry  and  to  morals,  some  substitute  must  be 
found.  What  substitute  was  there  except  submission  or 
war  ?  A  war  successfully  carried  on  would  drive  the 
British  from  the  continent ;   and  he  threw  out  to  the 
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chapter  North  the  suggestion  of  a  counterbalance  to  be  found  in 

XXIV. 

Canada  sufficient  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  political 

1811.  power,  liable  now  to  be  turned  entirely  against  that  sec- 
tion, to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  Union,  whenever  Lou- 
isiana should  be  fully  peopled. 
Dec.  11.  To  these  war  speeches  Randolph  replied  in  his  usual 
discursive  style ;  but,  on  some  points,  with  great  force 
of  argument  as  well  as  keenness  of  satire.  In  the  pros- 
ecution, so  he  said,  "of  a  dispute  with  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  as  to  the  colonial  carrying  trade,  in  which 
the  Southern  planters  had  no  interest,  they  had  yet,  by 
their  votes,  in  support  of  a  series  of  most  impolitic  and 
ruinous  measures,  utterly  incomprehensible  to  any  ration- 
al or  sober-minded  man,  succeeded  in  knocking  down  the 
price  of  cotton  to  seven  cents,  and  of  tobacco  to  nothing, 
and  in  adding  to  the  price  of  blankets  (a  few  of  which 
would  not  be  amiss  in  a  Canadian  campaign),  coarse 
woolens,  and  every  article  of  prime  necessity,  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent.  Having  brought  themselves  into 
this  predicament,  they  were  now  to  get  out  of  it  by  any 
means  rather  than  by  retracting,  and  thereby  acknowl- 
edging their  want  of  wisdom  and  forecast.  Who  would 
gain  any  thing  by  war  ?  Speculators,  a  few  lucky  priva- 
teering merchants,  commissaries,  and  contractors,  while 
the  people's  blood  and  money  must  flow  to  support  it. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  present  report  laid  on  the  table, 
than  the  vultures  came  flocking  round  their  prey — the 
carcass  of  a  great  military  establishment.  Men  of  taint- 
ed reputation,  of  broken  fortunes  (if  they  ever  had  any), 
of  battered  constitutions,  '  choice  spirits,  tired  of  the  dull 
pursuits  of  civil  life,'  seeking  after  agencies  and  commis- 
sions, and  wishing  to  light  the  public  candle  at  both  ends 

"  Such  a  war  might  hold  out  inducements  to  gentle- 
men from  Tennessee  and  Genesee  (Grundy  and  Porter). 
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Western  hemp  would  rise  in  the  market,  and  Western  chapter 

XXIV 

New  York  might  grow  rich  by  provisioning  our  armies  ; !__ 

not  to  mention  the  political  interest  which  that  state  had  1811. 
in  the  acquisition  of  Canada.  But  how  absurd  to  com- 
mence a  war  for  maritime  rights  by  invading  that  prov- 
ince, while  our  whole  sea-coast  lay  exposed  to  the  enemy; 
not  a  spot  on  all  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  city 
of  Baltimore  alone  excepted,  safe  from  attack  or  capable 
of  defense ! 

"  If  it  were  true  that  Britain  had  stimulated  the  late 
Indian  hostilities,  that  might  justify  the  proposed  inva- 
sion ;  but  that  was  a  rash  charge,  with  no  foundation 
beyond  suspicion  and  surmise.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
easy  and  natural  solution  of  the  late  events  on  the  Wa- 
bash, without  resort  to  any  such  conjecture.  It  was  our 
own  thirst  for  territory,  our  want  of  moderation,  that 
had  driven  those  sons  of  nature  to  despair. 

"  But  this  Canadian  campaign,  it  seems,  is  to  be  a 
holiday  matter.  There  is  to  be  no  expense  of  blood  or 
treasure  on  our  part.  Canada  is  to  conquer  herself — is 
to  be  subdued  by  the  principles  of  French  fraternity ! 
We  are  to  succeed  by  this  French  method  !  Our  whole 
policy,  indeed,  is  French !  But  how  dreadfully  might 
not  this  sort  of  warfare  be  retorted  on  our  own  Southern 
States ! 

"  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  so  fixed  among 
the  slaves  was  the  habit  of  obedience,  that,  while  the 
whole  country  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  who  invited 
them  to  desert,  no  fears  were  entertained  of  insurrection. 
But  should  we  therefore  be  unobservant  spectators  of  the 
progress  of  society  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  Even 
the  poor  slaves  have  not  escaped.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion has  polluted  even  them.  Nay,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  members  of  this  House — witness  our  legisla- 
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chapter  tive  Legendre,  the  butcher  (this  referred  to  Sloan,  who 
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had  proposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
1811.  Columbia) — to  preach  upon  this  very  floor  the  doctrine 
of  imprescriptible  rights  to  a  crowded  audience  of  blacks 
in  the  galleries ;  teaching  them  that  they  are  equal  to 
their  masters  ;  in  other  words,  advising  them  to  cut  their 
masters'  throats !  Similar  doctrines  are  spread  through- 
out the  South  by  Yankee  peddlers ;  and  there  are  even 
owners  of  slaves  so  infatuated,  as  by  the  general  tenor 
of  their  conversation,  by  contempt  of  order,  morality,  and 
religion,  unthinkingly  to  cherish  these  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion. And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  repeated  alarms  of  slave  insurrections, 
some  of  them  awful  indeed.  By  the  spreading  of  this 
infernal  doctrine,  the  whole  South  has  been  thrown  into 
a  state  of  insecurity.  Men  dead  to  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  have  taken  from  the  poor  slave  those  habits 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  which  lightened  his  servitude  by 
a  double  operation,  beguiling  his  own  labors  and  disarm- 
ing his  master's  suspicions  and  severity ;  and  now,  like 
true  empirics  in  politics,  you  propose  to  trust  to  the  mere 
physical  strength  of  the  shackle  that  holds  him  in  bond- 
age !  You  have  deprived  him  of  all  moral  restraint ; 
you  have  tempted  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
just  enough  to  perfect  him  in  wickedness  ;  you  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  nakedness ;  you  have  roused  his 
nature  against  the  hand  that  has  fed  him,  and  has  cloth- 
ed him,  and  has  cherished  him  in  sickness — that  hand 
which,  before  he  became  a  pupil  of  your  school,  he  was 
accustomed  to  press  to  his  lips  with  respectful  affection  ; 
you  have  done  all  this — and  now  you  point  him  to  the 
whip  and  the  gibbet  as  incentives  to  a  sullen,  reluctant 
obedience  !  God  forbid  that  the  Southern  States  should 
ever  see  an  enemy  on  their  shores  with  these  infernal 
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principles  of  French  fraternity  in  the  van  !     While  talk-  chapter 
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ing  of  Canada,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  shudder  for 

our  own  safety  at  home.  I  speak  from  facts  when  I  1811. 
say  that  the  night-bell  never  tolls  for  fire  in  Richmond 
that  the  frightened  mother  does  not  hug  her  infant  the 
more  closely  to  her  bosom,  not  knowing  what  may  have 
happened.  I  have  myself  witnessed  some  of  the  alarms 
in  the  capital  of  Virginia." 

But,  while  thus  seeming  to  repudiate  the  most  cher- 
ished theoretical  principles  of  Democracy,  as  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  Southern  institutions,  Ran- 
dolph still  claimed  to  be  a  true,  sturdy,  and  consistent 
advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  '98.  He  alluded,  indeed, 
with  most  pointed  sarcasm,  to  the  support  given  to  the 
violent  war  party,  not  only  by  ex-president  Adams  in 
some  recently  published  letters  of  his,  but  also  by  Cob- 
bett.  By  a  very  sudden  change  since  his  recent  convic- 
tion on  a  charge  of  libeling  the  British  government,  and 
imprisonment  therefor,  Cobbett  had  added  to  his  other 
attacks  on  the  ministry  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  their 
whole  American  policy,  which  he  had  formerly  support- 
ed ;  and  his  papers  on  that  subject,  published  in  his  Reg- 
ister, were  now  generally  copied  and  warmly  applauded 
by  all  the  American  Democratic  newspapers.  "It  was 
not  at  all  to  his  taste,  that  sort  of  Republicanism  support- 
ed on  this  side  of  the  water  by  the  father  of  the  Sedition 
Law,  and  by  Peter  Porcupine  on  the  other  ;  the  Republi- 
canism of  John  Adams  and  William  Cobbett,  united  now, 
as  in  1798,  and  whom  the  cruel  walls  of  Newgate  alone 
kept  from  flying  into  each  other's  arms,  but  whom  in 
sentiment  it  was  impossible  to  divide." 

He  pressed  with  great  force  the  contrast  between  the 
policy  now  recommended,  and  that  pursued  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  '98.    "You  were  unwilling  to  vote  an  army 
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when  other  worthies  of  the  Revolution,  Hamilton,  Pink- 

1811.  ney,  and  the  younger  Washington,  men  of  tried  patriot- 
ism, of  approved  conduct  and  valor,  held  the  subordinate 
commands.  Where  is  the  Revolutionary  hero  to  whom 
you  are  now  about  to  confide  this  sacred  trust?  To 
whom  will  you  commit  the  office  of  leading  the  flower 
of  our  youth  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham  ?  Where  is  the 
Montgomery,  or  even  the  Arnold  or  the  Burr,  who  is  to 
scale  those  rugged  steeps  ?  Will  you  find  him  in  the 
person  of  an  acquitted  felon  ?" — a  bitter  allusion  to  Wil- 
kinson, whose  trial  before  a  court-martial  was  then  near 
its  close.  "  With  such  reluctance,  such  scruples  then, 
now  you  are  nothing  loth,  fearless  of  all  consequences. 
Nor  can  you  pretend  that  our  present  provocations  ex- 
ceed those  of  that  time,  when  our  direct  commerce  was 
interdicted,  our  embassadors  hooted  with  derision  from 
France,  tribute  demanded,  actual  war  waged  upon  us. 

"  Let  those  professing  to  be  Republicans  make  good 
the  promises  held  out  by  their  Republican  predecessors 
when  they  came  into  power,  and  for  years  afterward 
faithfully  redeemed.  That  party  has  vaunted  of  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  and  of  retrenching  useless  establish- 
ments, and  yet  has  now  become  as  infatuated  with  stand- 
ing armies,  loans,  taxes,  navies,  and  war,  as  ever  were 
the  Essex  Junto.      What  Republicanism  is  this  ?" 

Upon  another  point,  the  charge  of  British  attachments 
— a  charge,  as  he  said,  "  at  times  insinuated  in  the  House, 
but  openly  made  out  of  it" — he  spoke  with  a  freedom 
which  perhaps  no  Federalist  could  have  ventured  to  use. 
"  Strange  that  we  should  have  no  objection  to  any  other 
people,  civilized  or  savage !  The  great  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of  our  high  considera- 
tion.    The  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  his  divan  of  pirates,  are 
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difficulty  in  maintaining  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
Turks,  Jews,  and  infidels;  Melimelli,  prince  of  Tripoli,  1811. 
or  the  Little  Turtle,  chief  of  the  Miamis ;  barbarians 
and  savages  of  every  clime  and  color,  are  welcome  to  our 
arms.  With  chiefs  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto,  we  can 
treat  and  can  trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and 
all  our  antipathies  are  up  in  arms  against  her ;  against 
those  whose  blood  runs  in  our  veins ;  those  in  common 
with  whom  we  can  claim  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  and 
Chatham  for  our  countrymen ;  against  our  fellow- Protest- 
ants, identified  in  blood,  in  language,  in  religion  with  our- 
selves ;  whose  form  of  government  is  the  freest  on  earth, 
our  own  only  excepted,  and  from  whom  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  even  our  own  are  borrowed — representation, 
trial  by  jury,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
our  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.  In  what 
school  did  the  worthies  of  our  land,  the  "Washingtons, 
Henrys,  Hancocks,  Franklins,  Rutledges  of  America, 
learn  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  so  nobly  asserted 
by  their  wisdom  and  valor,  but  not  more  zealously  main- 
tained by  those  great  men  and  their  compatriots  than  by 
Chatham  and  his  illustrious  associates  in  the  British  Par- 
liament? For  in  that  struggle,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  heart  of  the  British  people  was  with  us,  as 
much  opposed  as  we  to  a  selfish  and  corrupt  ministry 
and  their  servile  tools.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be  hoped 
that  no  similar  ministry  may  ever  be  found  among  us, 
since  there  never  will  be  wanting  tools  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  kings  and  ministers  of  state,  however  ruinous 
or  wicked. 

"  Much  is  to  be  allowed  for  just  and  honest  prejudi- 
ces growing  out  of  the  Revolution.  But  by  whom  have 
those  prejudices  been  suppressed  when  they  ran  counter 
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'  whom,  would  you  listen  to  them,  are  they  most  keenly 
1811.  felt?  By  felons  from  the  jails  of  Paris,  Newgate,  and 
Kilmainham,  who  in  this  abused  and  insulted  country 
have  set  up  for  political  teachers,  but  who  give  no  other 
proof  of  progress  in  Republicanism  except  a  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  most  ruthless  military  despotism  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  These  are  the  patriots  who  scruple  not 
to  brand  with  the  epithet  of  Tory  the  men" — this  was 
spoken  with  a  look  at  Colonel  Philip  Stewart,  an  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  new  Federal  members  from 
Maryland — "  by  whose  blood  your  liberties  have  been  ce- 
mented. These  are  they  who  hold  in  such  keen  remem- 
brance the  outrages  of  the  British  armies,  from  which 
many  of  them  were  deserters.  Ask  these  self-styled  pa- 
triots where  they  were  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
(for  they  are  most  of  them  old  enough  to  have  borne 
arms),  and  you  strike  them  dumb  ;  their  lips  are  closed 
in  eternal  silence. 

"  But  the  outrages  and  injuries  of  England  !  Bred 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  I  can  never  pal- 
liate, much  less  defend  them.  Though  I  must  now  be 
content  to  be  called  a  Tory  by  patriots  of  the  last  im- 
portation, I  can  well  remember,  and  the  impression  is  in- 
delible on  my  memory,  flying  from  Arnold  and  Philips 
with  my  mother  and  her  new-born  babe,  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  Tarleton  and  the  British  Pandoors,  while 
her  husband  and  my  father  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  country.  But  are  we  to  get  rid  of  one  evil,  suppos- 
ing that  possible,  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  one  ?  Sup- 
pose France  in  possession  of  the  British  naval  power — 
and  to  her  the  trident  must  pass  should  England  be  un- 
able to  wield  it — what  would  be  your  condition  then  ? 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  your  sea-ports  and  your 
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Savannah.      If  French  privateers,  pent  up  in  our  har- 1_ 

bors  by  the  British  bull-dogs,  and  receiving  at  our  hands  1811. 
every  right  of  hospitality,  from  which  their  enemy  is  ex- 
cluded, capture  within  our  waters  American  vessels — such 
being  their  deportment  under  such  circumstances,  what 
could  we  expect  were  they  the  uncontrolled  lords  of  the 
ocean  ?  Had  those  privateers  at  Savannah  borne  British 
commissions,  or  had  your  shipments  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
ashes,  or  what  not,  to  London  or  Liverpool,  been  confis- 
cated, and  the  proceeds  put  into  the  English  exchequer, 
my  life  upon  it,  you  would  never  have  listened  to  any 
miserable  wire-drawn  distinctions  between  "  orders  and 
decrees  affecting  our  neutral  rights,"  and  "  municipal 
decrees"  confiscating  in  a  mass  your  whole  property. 
The  whole  land  would  have  blazed  out  in  instant  war ! 

"  And  shall  Republicans  become  the  instruments  of 
him  who  has  superseded  the  title  of  Attila  to  be  called 
the  scourge  of  God  ?  If,  instead  of  being  as  I  am,  my 
memory  clouded,  my  intellect  stupefied,  my  strength  and 
spirits  exhausted,  I  had  the  completest  command  of  my 
faculties,  I  should  still  fail  to  give  utterance  to  that  strong 
detestation  which  I  feel  toward  such  characters  as  Gen- 
ghis, Tamerlane,  Kouli  Khan,  and  Bonaparte,  malefac- 
tors of  the  human  race,  who  grind  down  men  into  mere 
material  of  their  impious  and  bloody  ambition  !  Yet, 
under  all  the  accumulated  wrongs,  and  insults,  and  rob- 
beries of  the  last  of  these  chieftains,  we  are  about  to  be- 
come a  party  to  his  views,  a  partner  in  his  wars !" 

No  attempt  was  made  at  a  general  reply  to  Randolph, 
though  several  who  followed  ventured  an  occasional  side- 
thrust.  Among  these  speakers  was  Calhoun,  who  now 
exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  that  dexterous  logic  which, 
under  cover  of  a  resort  to  first  principles,  always  fur- 
VI— S 
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vor  of  any  view  which  the  feelings  or  interest  of  the  mo- 
1811.  ment  might  prompt.      He  insisted  that  it  was  a  principle 
of  honor,  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  to  re- 
pel a  first  insult. 

But  when,  asked  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina,  an  old 
Republican,  a  member  of  the  House  since  1797 — when, 
on  that  principle,  should  we  have  a  moment's  peace  ? 
If  the  country  were  invaded  or  attacked,  it  must  be  de- 
fended ;  all  agreed  to  that.  But  the  war  proposed  was 
an  offensive  war,  which  a  nation  young  and  growing, 
like  ours,  ought  not  to  venture  upon,  thus  putting  to 
hazard  the  very  rights  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  fight. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  Democrats,  while  they 
declared  their  intention  to  support  the  resolutions,  pro- 
tested against  being  pledged  thereby  to  any  ulterior 
measures.  The  Federalists  said  but  little.  Preparation 
for  war  had  always  been  a  part  of  their  political  creed ; 
and,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the  Jeffersonian 
policy,  they  could  not  believe,  though  a  winter  invasion 
of  Canada  was  talked  of,  that  war  was  really  intended. 
Dec.  19.  The  resolutions  were  all  adopted,  twenty-two  being  the 
highest  vote  in  the  negative  ;  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  bills. 

Already  the  Smith  party  in  the  Senate,  anxious  to 
signalize  their  zeal,  had  hurried  through  a  bill  for  frontier 
rangers,  another  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  existing 
army,  and  a  third  for  raising,  not  10,000  men,  all  the 
administration  wanted,  but  25,000  men,  to  serve  for  five 
years,  or  till  discharged.  This  larger  number  had  been 
urged  by  Giles  in  a  speech  evincing  much  bitterness,  if 
not  against  Madison,  certainly  against  Gallatin.  In  the 
House,  Lowndes  and  Clay  advocated  the  larger  number. 
Clay  intimated  distinctly  that  war  was  near,  and  he 
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gave  expression  to  his  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  extrav-  chapter 

agant  boast  that  although  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 

phia,  every  Atlantic  sea-port  should  fall  into  the  hands  1811. 
of  the  enemy — although  the  whole  country  east  of  the 
Alleghanies  should  be  invaded,  and  one  or  more  state  sov- 
ereignties be  annihilated,  yet  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots  of  the  West,  the  Union  and  the  national  govern- 
ment would  still  be  safe.  Such  were  the  risks  which 
the  war  men  freely  professed  themselves  ready  to  en- 
counter. 

This  bill  for  25,000  additional  regulars,  as  well  as  the  1812. 
two  others,  speedily  passed  the  House.     It  also  provided     Jan- 
for  the  appointment  of  two  major  generals  and  of  five  ad- 
ditional brigadiers.     The  inducement  held  out  to  recruits 
was  a  bounty  of  sixteen  dollars,  besides  two  to  the  en- 
listing officer,  and  at  the  time  of  discharge  three  months' 
extra  pay,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.      An- 
other act  shortly  followed,  appropriating  a  million  and  a  Jan.  14 
half  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  ordnance,  camp  equipage, 
and  quarter-masters'  stores,  and  $400,000  for  powder, 
ordnance,  and  small  arms  for  the  navy. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  state  Legislatures  successively  met, 
resolutions  came  in  from  Pennsylvania,.  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  promising  to 
stand  by  the  general  government  in  decisive  measures. 
The  same  spirit  was  evinoed  in  a  very  warm  reply  to 
the  opening  speech  of  Governor  Gerry,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  again  in  session,  de- 
nouncing Great  Britain  as  a  "  piratical  state,"  her  prac- 
tice of  impressment  as  "  man-stealing,"  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  as  "  inceptive  traitors,"  "  do- 
mestic partisans  of  a  foreign  power." 

Thus  sustained,  the  violent  faction  hurried  through  a 
new  act,  authorizing  the  president  to  accept,  and,  any  Feb.  6. 
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volunteers,  to  be  armed  by  the  United  States,  but  to 

1812.  clothe  themselves,  and,  if  mounted,  to  provide  their  own 
horses,  for  which  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  allowed 
them.  Much  controversy  arose  whether  these  volunteers 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  militia  or  as  regulars.  In  the 
authority  given  them  to  choose  their  own  officers  under 
the  state  laws,  the  former  idea  seemed  to  prevail.  There 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  debate  whether  the  president  had 
a  right  to  march  the  militia  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Giles  and  Cheeves  contended  strongly 
that  he  had  ;  but  the  decided  current  of  opinion  was  the 
other  way.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  taken  for  granted 
among  the  administration  men  that  the  volunteers  might 
agree  to  obey  such  orders.  The  Federalists  contended 
that,  being  a  part  of  the  militia,  it  would  be  illegal  to 
march  them  out  of  the  country,  whether  they  consented 
or  not. 

In  addition  to  these  volunteers,  great  reliance,  in  case 
of  hostilities,  was  placed  on  the  ordinary  militia.  To  se- 
cure greater  efficiency,  the  attempt,  so  often  defeated, 
was  again  renewed,  to  divide  this  force  into  three  classes, 
according  to  age,  liable  to  different  degrees  of  duty,  and 
to  arm  the  whole  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
This  plan,  especially  the  arming,  was  zealously  support- 
ed by  many  Southern  members ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
militia  in  that  part  of  the  Union  were  very  ill  provided 
with  arms.  The  Northern  members  replied  that  all  the 
arms  on  hand  would  be  quite  few  enough  for  actual  use. 
In  fact,  the  whole  supply  did  not  exceed  200,000  stand. 
As  to  the  proposed  classification,  its  beneficial  effects  at 
the  South,  where  the  present  organization  was  very  im- 
perfect, was  wholly  problematical ;  while  at  the  North 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  disturbing  the  present 
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scheme  would  succeed.      These  objections  defeated  the 

bill  by  a  close  vote.  1812. 

Two  other  acts  were  presently  passed,  one  establish- March  10. 
ing  a  quarter-master's  department,  the  other  appropriat-  March  28. 
ing  half  a  million  for  coast  defense. 

The  report  of  Cheeves,  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, completely  adopted  the  Federal  doctrines  on  that 
subject.  After  undertaking  to  answer  all  the  old  Re- 
publican objections  to  a  navy,  it  closed  by  recommend- 
ing a  dock  for  repairs,  a  standing  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  timber,  and  the  building  of  ten  additional 
frigates.  Lowndes  and  Cheeves  even  hinted  in  their 
speeches  at  a  navy  of  forty  frigates  and  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line.  But  the  party  was  not  yet  prepared  for  so 
sudden  a  summerset.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lowndes  and 
Cheeves  urged  that  protection  to  commerce  was  protection 
to  agriculture.  It  was  in  vain  that  Quincy  argued  that 
to  protect  commerce  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  since  the  commercial  states  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  deliberate  and  systematic  sacri- 
fice of  their  most  important  interests.  The  dock  and  the 
new  frigates  were  struck  out.  The  bill,  as  it  went  to  June  27. 
the  Senate,  contained  only  an  appropriation  of  $480,000, 
for  repairing  and  fitting  out  the  Constellation,  Chesa- 
peake, and  Adams  frigates,  with  $200,000  annually  for 
three  years  toward  buying  timber  for  rebuilding  three 
other  frigates  of  the  old  navy,  too  rotten  to  be  repaired. 

In  the  Senate,  Lloyd  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation 
for  twenty  new  frigates.  Though  opposed  to  war,  he 
was,  he  said,  "  no  partisan  of  Great  Britain,  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  or  feelings  of  his  own  country.  He  de- 
rived no  pleasure  from  the  bitter,  sarcastic  retorts  of  Can- 
ning.     He  did  not  admire  the  diplomatic  maneuverings 
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in  his  opinion,  equally  indefensible,  whether  attempted  to 

1812.  be  supported  on  the  ground  of  retaliation  or  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Did  their  justification  depend  merely  on  the 
non-repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  they  might  then,  in- 
deed, well  enough  stand,  since  every  arrival  from  Eu- 
rope brought  news  of  fresh  seizures  and  condemnations 
of  American  vessels  under  color  of  those  very  edicts  of 
which  the  repeal  was  so  boldly  alleged. 

"  If,  however,  the  nation  was  determined  to  fight,  to 
make  any  impression  on  England  we  must  have  a  navy. 
Give  us  thirty  swift-sailing,  well-appointed  frigates.  In 
line-of-battle  ships  and  fleet  engagements,  skill  and  ex- 
perience would  decide  the  victory.  We  are  not  ripe  for 
them.  But  bolt  together  a  British  and  an  American 
frigate,  side  to  side,  and  though  we  should  lose  some- 
times, we  should  win  as  often.  Give  us  this  little  fleet. 
Place  your  navy  department  under  an  able  and  spirited 
administration  ;  cashier  every  officer  who  strikes  his  flag  ; 
and  you  will  soon  have  a  good  account  of  your  navy. 
This  may  be  thought  a  hard  tenure  of  service  ;  but,  hard 
or  easy,  he  would  engage  in  five  weeks,  yes,  in  five  days, 
to  officer  this  fleet  from  New  England  alone. 

"  Give  us  this  little  fleet,  and  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
in  which  you  would  operate  upon  her  in  any  other  way, 
we  would  bring  Great  Britain  to  terms.  To  terms,  not 
to  your  feet.  No,  sir  !  Great  Britain  is,  at  this  moment, 
the  most  colossal  power  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  true, 
she  has  an  enormous  national  debt.  Her  daily  expendi- 
ture would,  in  six  short  weeks,  wipe  off  all  we  owe. 
But  will  these  mill-stones  sink  her  ?  Will  they  subject 
her  to  the  power  of  France  ?  No,  sir  !  let  the  bubble 
burst  to-morrow ;  destroy  the  fragile  basis  on  which  her 
public  credit  stands  ;  sponge  her  national  debt ;  cut  the 
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throats  of  her  royal  family  ;   and,  dreadful  as  would  be  chapter 

the  process,  she  would  rise  with  renewed  vigor  from  the 

fall,  and  present  to  her  enemy  a  more  imposing,  irresist-  1812. 
ible  front  than  ever.  No,  sir  !  Great  Britain  can  not  be 
subjected  by  France.  The  genius  of  her  institutions, 
the  genuine  game-cock,  bull-dog  spirit  of  her  people,  will 
lift  her  head  above  the  waves  long  after  the  dynasty  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  ill-gotten  power  of  France,  acquired 
by  plunder,  perfidy,  and  usurpation,  shall,  like  the  im- 
age of  the  prophet's  dream,  have  crumbled  into  atoms ! 

"  From  this  belief  I  acknowledge  I  derive  a  satisfac- 
tion. In  New  England  our  blood  is  unmixed.  We  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  Englishmen.  We  are  natives 
of  the  soil.  In  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  of  the 
once  powerful  and  still  respectable  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, composed  of  more  than  seven  hundred  members,  to 
my  knowledge,  not  a  single  foreigner  holds  a  seat. 

"  As  Great  Britain  wrongs  us,  I  would  fight  her. 
Yet  I  should  be  worse  than  a  barbarian  did  I  not  rejoioe 
that  the  sepulchers  of  our  forefathers,  which  are  in  that 
country,  shall  remain  unsacked,  and  their  coffins  rest 
undisturbed  by  the  unhallowed  rapacity  of  the  Goths  and 
Saracens  of  modern  Europe. 

"  Let  us  have  these  thirty  frigates.  Powerful  as 
Great  Britain  is,  she  could  not  blockade  them  ;  with  our 
hazardous  shores,  and  tempestuous  northwest  gales  from 
November  to  March,  all  the  navies  in  the  world  could 
not  blockade  them.  Divide  them  into  six  squadrons. 
Place  those  squadrons  in  the  northern  ports,  ready  for  sea ; 
and  at  favorable  moments  we  would  pounce  upon  her 
West  India  islands,  repeating  the  game  of  De  Grasse 
and  D'Estaing  in  '79  and  '80.  By  the  time  she  was 
ready  to  meet  us  there,  we  would  be  round  Cape  Horn, 
cutting  up  her  whalemen.      Pursued  thither,  we  would 
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chapter  skim  away  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  would  give  an  account 

XXIV 

of  her  China  and  India  ships  very  different  from  that  of 

1812.  the  French  cruisers.  Now  we  would  follow  her  Quebec, 
and  now  her  Jamaica  convoys  ;  sometimes  make  our  ap- 
pearance in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  even  some- 
times wind  north  about  into  the  Baltic.  It  would  re- 
quire a  hundred  British  frigates  to  watch  the  movements 
of  these  thirty. 

"  Such  are  the  means  by  which  I  would  bring  Great 
Britain  to  her  senses.  By  harassing  her  commerce  with 
this  fleet,  we  could  make  the  people  ask  the  government 
why  they  continued  to  violate  our  rights ;  whether  it 
were  for  her  interest  to  sever  the  chief  tie  between  her 
and  us,  by  compelling  us  to  become  a  manufacturing 
people — and  on  this  head  we  could  already  make  an  ex- 
hibition that  would  astonish  both  friends  and  foes  ;  what 
she  was  to  gain  by  forcing  us  to  become  prematurely  a 
naval  power,  destined,  one  day  or  other,  to  dispute  with 
her  the  scepter  of  the  ocean  ?  We  could,  in  short,  bring 
the  people  to  ask  the  government  for  whose  benefit  is 
this  war  ?  And  the  moment  this  is  brought  about  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  the  business  is  finished ;  you 
would  only  have  to  agree  on  fair  and  equal  terms  of 
peace. 

"  The  regulars  and  volunteers  already  voted  would 
cost,  to  maintain  them  in  service,  not  less  than  forty-five 
millions  a  year ;  and  the  best  we  could  expect  from  a 
three  years'  war  by  land  would  be  to  leave  off  where  we 
began,  with  an  additional  debt  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions.  Such  a  fleet  as  I  propose,  counting  the  ex- 
isting force  as  equivalent  to  ten  frigates,  might  be  built, 
equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  in  service  for  three 
years  for  less  than  forty  millions,  leaving  surplus  enough 
over  one  year's  expenses  of  a  land  war  to  replace  all  the 
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ships  that  might  be  captured  or  lost.      Such  is  the  only  chapter 

sort  of  war,  one  tending  to  procure  a  speedy  and  favor- 

able  peace,  for  which  I  can  consent  to  tax  my  constitu-  1812. 
ents. 

"  Most  unquestionably  peace  is  the  polar  star  of  the 
policy  and  the  interests  of  this  country.  It  should  be 
maintained  at  every  cost  short  of  essential  sacrifice.  It 
is  no  disgrace  for  an  infant  not  to  contend  with  a  giant. 
If  all  the  energy  and  force  of  the  nation  can  not  be  con- 
centrated to  carry  on  the  war,  let  us  record  our  wrongs, 
make  the  best  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and,  when 
we  have  the  ability,  punish  the  aggressors  to  the  last  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet. 

"  But  if  we  are  to  go  to  war,  give  us  a  navy.  If, 
with  our  commerce  abandoned  and  our  navigation  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  our  houses  are  to  be  battered 
about  our  ears,  and  we,  at  the  same  time,  denied  those 
means  of  defense  which  the  God  of  nature  has  given  to 
us,  and  which  we  know  how  to  use,  then,  indeed,  the 
northern  section  of  this  Union  will  be  little  better  off  than 
the  colony  of  Jamaica,  and  there  will  be  room  to  sus- 
pect that,  forms  apart,  we  have  as  little  influence  in  the 
councils  of  this  government  as  we  have  on  those  of  Great 
Britain." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Lloyd  to  attempt  that  in  which 
Cheeves  and  Lowndes  had  failed.  After  an  elaborate  re- 
ply from  Crawford,  the  Senate  not  only  refused  to  sanc- 
tion Lloyd's  amendment,  but  they  reduced  the  appropri- 
ation for  repairs  to  $300,000. 

Lloyd,  as  we  have  seen,  had  calculated  the  expense 
of  the  new  establishments  at  forty-five  millions  a  year ; 
moderately  enough,  as  the  result  showed.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  Bacon  at  the  head  of  it, 
had  ridiculously  under-estimated  the  cost  at  ten  millions. 
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chapter  Conscious  of  the  burden  which  war  would  impose  on  his 

xxiv.  l 
shoulders,  no  man  in  the  country  was  perhaps  more  sin- 

1812.  cerely  opposed  to  hostilities  than  Gallatin.  Yet  his 
financial  report  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  had 
given  a  decided  impulse  to  the  war  fever.  The  treasury 
had  gained  so  much  by  the  short  season  of  unrestrained 
importation,  that  all  the  demands  for  the  year  1811, 
even  the  reimbursement  of  the  temporary  loan  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  could  be  met  out  of  the  current  receipts, 
leaving  a  balance  of  three  millions  in  the  treasury,  and 
revenue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  and  a  half. 
From  lands  and  miscellaneous  sources  $700,000  might 
be  expected,  and  from  current  payments  at  the  custom- 
houses enough  to  meet  debentures  and  expenses ;  but 
under  the  existing  commercial  restrictions,  the  future 
revenue  from  customs  could  not  be  calculated  at  more 
than  six  millions  annually.  The  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
now  reduced  to  $2,221,000,  and  a  million  annually  to 
meet  the  installments  of  principal,  amounted  to  ten  mill- 
ions and  a  half.  To  make  good  this  deficiency,  the  sec- 
retary recommended  an  increase  of  one  half  in  the  ex- 
isting rate  of  duties,  and,  should  more  be  wanted,  the 
reimposition  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  a  "  proper  selection 
of  moderate  internal  taxes."  As  if  to  make  this  recom- 
mendation more  palatable,  he  very  incautiously  ventured 
to  renew  his  former  assurances,  that  if  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  were  thus  pro- 
vided for,  he  should  be  able  to  meet  entirely  by  loans 
any  extraordinary  expenses,  even  those  of  war  itself ;  and 
he  cited  as  proof  that  this  could  be  done,  his  having  paid 
off,  in  the  eleven  years  of  his  secretaryship,  forty -nine 
millions  of  public  debt. 

Jan.  io.       But  when  applied  to,  some  six  weeks  after,  on  the 
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Gallatin  found  himself  obliged  to  present  things  in  a  very 

different  light.  He  informed  the  Committee  of  Ways  1812. 
and  Means  that  his  project  of  1808,  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  by  loans  only,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
his  recommendation  then  made  to  double  the  existing 
duties.  Had  that  recommendation  been  adopted,  there 
would  now  have  been  a  balance  of  twenty  millions  in  the 
treasury.  He  had  also  then  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  rechartered. 
Had  that  been  done  on  the  plan  he  had  suggested,  there 
would  have  been  a  sure  resource  for  loans  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  millions.  To  borrow  elsewhere  was  an  untried 
experiment,  and,  to  give  it  the  least  chance  of  success, 
taxes  must  be  provided  for  paying  the  interest.  His  re- 
cent calculation  of  six  millions  from  customs  had  been 
based  on  an  expected  continuation  of  peace.  A  war 
would  probably  reduce  that  source  of  income  to  two 
millions  and  a  half,  or  five  millions  if  the  duties  were 
doubled.  Allow  $600,000  for  lands,  and  $400,000  for 
the  restored  duty  on  salt,  and,  even  without  any  provision 
for  reimbursement  of  debt,  there  would  still  be  needed, 
including  the  interest  on  the  ten  millions  to  be  borrowed, 
upward  of  four  millions  annually.  To  cover  this  defi- 
ciency, new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  ought 
at  once  to  be  imposed.  He  suggested  a  direct  tax  of 
two  millions,  and,  to  raise  the  other  three  millions,  cer- 
tain stamp  duties,  internal  taxes  on  spirits  and  their  sale, 
on  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  and  carriages. 

This  report,  presently  communicated  to  the  House,  Jan.  21 
greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  war  party.     Gal- 
latin's enemies  assailed  him  with  new  fury.       He  was 
charged  in  the  leading  war  papers  with  having  artfully 
drawn  up  this  report  for  the  express  purpose  of  alarming 
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chapter  the  people,  and  throwing  a  damper  on  the  patriotic  spirit 

_ of  the  country.     It  was  strange  indeed,  so  they  intimat- 

1812.  ed,  if  such  a  famous  financier,  so  long  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  Republican  party,  could  not  devise  some  better 
means  of  raising  money  than  the  readoption  of  the  cast- 
off  anti-Democratic  schemes  of  Hamilton  and  Wolcott. 

The  loan,  increased  to  eleven  millions,  was  speedily 
agreed  to ;  but  it  was  only  after  a  warm  debate,  and 
on  the  suggestion  that  otherwise  the  loan  could  not  be 
raised,  that  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  taxes  were 
forced  through.     Bills  founded  on  these  resolutions  were 

March  2.  ordered  to  be  brought  in  ;  but  the  House  evinced  little 
disposition  to  act  on  them. 

March  9.  So  stood  affairs  when  the  president  made  a  communi- 
cation to  Congress  which  produced  a  great  but  moment- 
ary excitement.  The  hero  of  it  was  one  John  Henry, 
an  Irish  adventurer,  but  a  naturalized  citizen,  and  long  a 
resident  in  the  United  States — once  editor  of  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  then  a  wine-dealer  in  that  city,  and 
afterward  a  captain  in  the  army  of  1798.  Subsequent- 
ly, according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  Vermont,  near  the  Canada  line,  and  had  there 
studied  law  for  five  years  without  stirring  from  home, 
but  amusing  himself,  as  he  detested  Republican  govern- 
ment, by  filling  the  newspapers  with  essays  against  it. 
These  essays,  so  he  stated,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Sir  James  Craig,  the  governor  of  Canada,  who  invited 
him  to  Montreal,  and  had  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Bos- 
ton early  in  1809,  at  the  period  of  the  embargo,  when 
it  was  thought  the  United  States  might  declare  war 
against  England,  to  ascertain,  as  appeared  from  Craig's 
letter  of  instructions,  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  Union ;  and  es- 
pecially whether  the  Federalists  of  that  state,  should 
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posed  to  separate  from  the  Union,  or  to  enter  into  any 
connection  with  England.  Should  any  such  disposition  1812. 
appear,  Henry  was  authorized  to  intimate  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  might  be  communicated  with  through 
him  ;  and,  should  the  prospect  seem  promising,  to  exhibit 
these  instructions  as  his  credentials.  By  way  of  induce- 
ment to  embark  in  this  mission,  a  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  by  the  governor's  secretary,  suggesting 
that  his  able  execution  of  it  would  establish  for  him  a 
claim  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  Governor  Craig,  but 
of  the  British  government  also. 

Passing  through  Vermont,  Henry  had  proceeded  to 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  March  5,  1809.  He  had  re- 
mained about  three  months,  spending  his  time,  it  would 
seem,  chiefly  in  coffee-houses  and  brothels,  till  the  ap- 
parent settlement  of  affairs  by  Erskine's  arrangement, 
and  a  letter  of  recall  from  Craig's  secretary,  put  an  end 
to  the  mission.  In  the  course  of  it,  he, had  addressed  to 
that  same  secretary  fourteen  letters,  one  or  two  from 
Vermont,  but  most  of  them  from  Boston,  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  the  extreme  discontent  at  the  existing:  commer- 
cial  restrictions.  In  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  which,  however,  he  wrote,  nobody  expected, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
would  take  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  separate  Northern 
Confederation,  which  might,  perhaps,  result  in  some  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  ;  but  as  matters  stood,  the 
Federalists  confined  themselves  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  opposition — a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  being  a  very 
unpopular  idea,  and  not  contemplated  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sibly avoided. 

From  what  source  Henry  derived  this  information,  by 
his  own  statement  merely  conjectural,  did  not  appear. 
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_of  his  letters,  that  he  had  not  avowed  to  any  body  in 

1812.  Boston,  not  even  to  the  British  consul,  his  diplomatic 
character. 

Henry  had  lately  visited  England  ;  but,  on  applying  to 
Wellesley  for  a  reward  for  his  services,  had  been  referred 
back,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Under-secretary  Peel,  to  Craig's 
successor  in  the  Canadian  government,  as  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  ability  and  success  with  which  his  mis- 
sion had  been  executed. 

Not  relishing  the  being  turned  off  in  this  way,  instead 
of  going  back  to  Canada,  Henry  had  landed  at  Boston, 
accompanied  by  a  Frenchman,  who  called  himself  Count 
Crillon,  but  who  proved  afterward  to  be  an  impostor  and 
swindler.  Having  visited  Governor  Gerry,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Madison,  he  had 
Jan.  23.  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  remained,  keeping 
himself  secluded  in  the  daytime,  for  ten  days.  Madison 
then  paid  him,  out  of  the  secret  service  fund,  $50,000, 
with  which  he  instantly  departed  ;  and,  on  the  day  of  the 
March  9.  president's  communication  to  Congress,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  France  in  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  bound  to 
Europe  with  diplomatic  dispatches. 

His  revelations  were  prefaced  by  a  letter,  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  February  20th,  in  which,  having  already 
received  the  money,  about  which  nothing  was  said  to 
Congress,  he  offered  to  make  a  "  voluntary  disclosure." 
They  consisted  of  his  letter  of  instructions  from  Craig, 
his  correspondence  with  Craig's  secretary,  and  that  in 
England  with  Peel  as  to  his  claim  of  reward.  Madi- 
son's paying  so  much  for  these  papers,  if  he  knew  before- 
hand how  little  they  really  contained  (which  is  doubtful), 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  desire  to  aid  the  adminis- 
tration party  of  Massachusetts  in  the  approaching  elec- 
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tion,  by  exciting  suspicions  against  the  Federalists,  as  chapter 

well  as  odium  against  the  British  government,  which  he 

charged,  in  his  message  communicating  the  documents,  1812. 
with  having  engaged,  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  base  intrigue 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  forming  a 
political  connection  with  the  eastern  part  of  it.  But  as 
these  papers  mentioned  no  names,  and  stated  no  acts ; 
as  their  imputations  related  only  to  what  it  was  sup- 
posed might  be  done  under  a  conjectural  state  of  circum- 
stances ;  as  the  Federalists,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  indig- 
nantly denied  any  knowledge  of  any  scheme  of  disunion  ; 
and  as  the  president,  upon  a  call  for  information,  much 
pressed  by  the  Federalists,  declared  that  he  had  no  more, 
the  excitement,  at  first  very  great,  speedily  died  away. 

In  the  discussions  on  this  affair  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, soon  after  the  Henry  papers  reached  London,  the 
ministry  denied  having  known  any  thing  of  Henry's  mis- 
sion till  it  was  all  over.  As  to  Craig's  action  in  the 
matter,  taken  on  his  own  responsibility,  they  maintained 
that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  stir  up  insurrection,  or 
to  bring  about  a  severance  of  the  American  Union,  as 
had  been  alleged,  he  had  only  done  what  the  doubtful 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  danger  of  his  province,  made  per- 
fectly proper — sent  an  agent  to  Boston  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. 

Nor  was  the  expected  effect  produced  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Democrats  had,  indeed,  attempted  to  perpet- 
uate their  power  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Senate 
districts.  Contiguity  and  compactness  had  been  entire- 
ly sacrificed  in  an  attempt  to  secure  to  a  minority  of  the 
whole  number  of  voters  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
senators.  This  "  Gerrymandering"  process,  as  the  Fed- 
eralists called  it — and  the  word  still  maintains  its  place 
in  the  American  vocabulary — gave  occasion  to  loud  com- 
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centiousness  of  the  press,  and  his  charge  against  a  judge 
1812.  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  having  laid  it  down  as  the  law 
of  Massachusetts  that  the  conduct  of  magistrates  was  a 
lawful  subject  of  comment,  upon  which  indictments  for 
libel  would  not  lie,  tend,  perhaps,  to  add  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  party.  Dropping  Gore,  upon  whom  the 
stigma  rested  of  being  of  the  Essex  Junto,  and  substitut- 
ing their  old  candidate  Strong,  a  man  of  the  Revolution 
as  well  as  Gerry,  the  Federalists,  after  a  very  vehement 
April.  6.  struggle,  elected  him  by  a  plurality  of  1600  out  of 
104,000  votes.  The  Republicans,  by  the  help  of  their 
Gerrymandered  districts,  secured  a  large  majority  of  the 
May.  Senate.  But  in  the  election  shortly  after  for  members 
of  the  House,  the  triumph  of  the  Federalists  was  very 
decisive. 

The  politics  of  New  York,  at  this  moment,  were  even 
more  an  object  of  interest  at  Washington  than  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  winding  up  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  failure  to  procure  a  charter  in 
Pennsylvania,  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  past 
winter,  had  led  to  an  application  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  proposed  "  Bank  of  America"  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, a  right  to  be  reserved  to  the  stockholders  in  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  subscribe  five  millions  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  the  offer  of  a  bonus  of  $600,000, 
Governor  Tompkins  was  vehemently  opposed  to  this  proj- 
ect. De  Witt  Clinton  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
new  bank,  but  thought  the  question  of  its  charter  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  party  test.  Clinton  had  his  eye  on  the 
presidency,  for  which  he  meant  to  obtain  a  nomination 
from  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its  present  session  ; 
and  a  promise  of  support  from  the  friends  of  the  bank  was 
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Southwick,  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  then  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  paper  in  the  state,  and  some  other  act-  1812. 
ive  Democrats,  were  very  zealous  for  the  bank  ;  bought 
up,  as  was  alleged,  and,  indeed,  afterward  proved  as  to 
some  of  them,  who  were  also  accused  of  holding  out  to 
members  of  the  Legislature  similar  corrupt  inducements. 
By  this  combination  of  influences  the  charter  passed  the 
House,  all  the  Federalists  and  a  part  of  the  Republicans 
voting  for  it.  As  it  was  certain  to  pass  the  Senate  also, 
Tompkins  resorted  to  an  extraordinary  power,  which  the  March  27. 
Constitution  of  New  York,  as  it  then  stood,  had  confer- 
red upon  the  governor,  but  never  exercised  except  in  this 
single  instance,  of  proroguing  the  Legislature  for  sixty 
days  ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
bribe  the  members.  Thus  the  nomination  of  Clinton 
was  postponed  also,  as  the  friends  of  the  bank  would  not 
go  into  caucus  until  the  charter  had  finally  passed. 

A  Virginia  legislative  caucus  had  already  nominated  Feb.  12. 
presidential  electors,  with  a  view  to  Madison's  re-elec- 
tion. Imitative  Pennsylvania  had  followed  the  example.  March  7. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  at  Washington  refused 
to  accept  Madison  as  the  Republican  candidate,  unless 
he  would  first  commit  himself  decidedly  to  war.  The 
congressional  caucus  was  accordingly  delayed,  by  way 
of  intimation  that  it  might,  perhaps,  become  necessary 
to  select  some  other  person.  Madison  was  thus  placed 
in  a  most  painful  position.  His  own  sober  judgment  and 
that  of  Gallatin,  his  most  confidential  adviser,  were  al- 
together against  war.  Their  mature  experience,  unim- 
passioned  tempers,  and  unenterprising  dispositions,  had 
little  in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  war 
leaders.  They  knew  well  how  the  quasi  war  of  1798, 
with  its  army,  navy,  taxes,  and  eight  per  cent,  loans, 
VI.— T 
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chapter  had  contributed  to  break  down  the  old  Federal  party ; 
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and  they  listened,  not  without  serious  alarm,  to  the  proph- 
1812.  ecies  of  Randolph,  Macon,  and  other  old-school  Repub- 
licans, of  a  similar  result  likely  to  follow  now.  Both  on 
patriotic  and  party  grounds  they  looked  forward  to  war 
with  no  little  dread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aurora, 
the  Baltimore  Whig  (Smith's  organ),  and  other  influen- 
tial newspapers,  were  filled  with  constant  flings  at  the 
feebleness  and  irresolution  of  the  administration.  Not 
only  did  De  Witt  Clinton  stand  ready  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination at  the  hands  of  the  war  party,  but  even  Monroe, 
notwithstanding  Madison's  recent  reconciliation  with  him 
and  his  present  seat  in  the  cabinet,  might  prove,  on  the 
former  ground  of  his  superior  vigor  and  energy,  a  still 
more  formidable  competitor. 

We  greatly  miss,  at  this  important  crisis,  light  like 
that  shed  on  the  motives  of  the  Federalists  of  1798  by 
the  published  collections  of  their  private  letters ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  conduct  of  Madison  and  Gallatin  will 
ever  be  so  cleared  up.  The  idea  of  being  ignominiously 
thrown  overboard  by  the  upstart  and  imperious  leaders 
of  the  war  party,  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  mortifying  to  these  veteran  politicians,  to  whom 
habit  had  rendered  official  station  almost  a  necessity  of 
life.  What  a  triumph,  too,  would  it  give  to  the  Feder- 
alists, who  had  all  along  predicted  war  as  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Jeffersonian  policy  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
Madison  and  Gallatin  might  find  excuse  for  submitting 
their  own  better  judgment  to  the  storm  of  popular  pas- 
sion, in  the  Republican  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority to  rule  ;  and  they  might  hope,  by  still  clinging  to 
the  helm,  to  diminish  the  calamities  to  which  the  country 
and  the  Republican  party  might  be  exposed,  under  more 
reckless  and  less  experienced  leadership. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  Madison's  motives,  this  at  chapter 
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least  is  certain,  that,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  war 
party,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  take  the  leadership  in  1812. 
a  new  step  toward  war — a  confidential  message  to  Con-    April, 
gress,  recommending,  "under  existing  circumstances  and 
prospects,"  an  embargo  for  sixty  days. 

A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  introduced  by 
Calhoun,  by  Porter's  withdrawal  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  To  an  inquiry  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  whether  this  bill  were  really  in- 
tended as  a  precursor  to  war,  Grundy  replied  that  it  was. 
As  a  peace  measure,  it  would  never  have  been  recom- 
mended, either  by  the  president  or  by  the  committee. 
A  New  York  member  wished  to  know  what  was  the  sit- 
uation of  our  fortresses,  and  our  preparations  generally  ; 
and  he  referred  to  a  letter  of  Judge  Livingston's,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  forts  at  New  York  had  neither 
cannon  nor  men.  To  this  Clay  replied,  with  great  ve- 
hemence, that  he  did  not  want,  on  this  subject,  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston's  opinions,  or  those  of  any  body  else. 
Gentlemen  who  said  so  much  about  want  of  preparations 
were  really  opposed  to  war.  He  viewed  the  embargo  as 
a  war  measure,  and  should  support  it  as  such  ;  and  war 
we  should  have  in  sixty  days.  After  the  injuries  we 
had  received,  the  stand  we  had  taken,  the  pledges  we 
had  given,  was  Congress,  by  now  yielding,  to  cover  it- 
self with  indelible  disgrace  ?  The  conduct  of  France  in 
burning  our  vessels — a  new  and  very  flagrant  instance 
of  which  had  just  been  reported — did  not  cause  him  the 
least  embarrassment.  That  might  be  a  subject  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  Weak  as  we  were  said  to  be,  we 
could  fight  France  too,  if  necessary.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  late  Indian  war  on  the  Wabash  had  been  excit- 
ed by  the  British.      What  was  to  be  thought  of  the  send- 
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chapter  ing  an  emissary  to  one  of  our  principal  cities  to  excite  a 
civil  war  ?      We  had  complete  proof  that  Great  Britain 


1812.  would  do  every  thing  to  destroy  us;  and  resolution  and 
spirit  were  our  only  security.  War,  after  all,  was  not 
so  terrible  a  thing.  There  was  no  terror  in  it  except  its 
novelty.  He  acknowledged  some  warmth  of  feeling,  but 
in  that  he  took  pride ;  and  such  gentlemen  as  chose  to 
call  these  sentiments  Quixotic,  he  pitied  for  their  defi- 
cient sense  of  honor. 

Randolph  conjured  the  House,  in  God's  name,  to  take 
care  what  they  did.  This,  he  solemnly  asserted,  was  not 
a  measure  of  the  executive.  In  an  interview  with  the 
committee,  Monroe  had  gone  no  further  than  to  state  that, 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  House,  the  president  was 
willing  to  recommend  an  embargo,  since  it  would  still 
leave  in  our  hands  the  policy  to  be  pursued  as  well  to- 
ward France  as  toward  Great  Britain.  The  utmost 
length  to  which  the  president  went  was,  that  war  ought 
to  be  declared  before  Congress  adjourned,  unless  Great 
Britain  recalled  her  orders.  He  could  tell  the  honorable 
speaker  that  we  should  not  have  war  at  the  end  of  sixty 
days,  and  for  this  reason — the  executive  dare  not  plunge 
the  nation  into  a  war  in  our  present  unprepared  state. 
He  had  too  much  reliance  on  the  president's  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  believe  him  capable  of  such  gross  and  unparal- 
leled treason.  This  embargo  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  consistency  of  gentlemen  who  think  they  have 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  Are  the  majority,  goaded  on  by 
the  presses  to  declare  war,  to  prepare  the  people  for  that 
step  by  first  bringing  them  to  this  embargo  whipping- 
post to  excite  their  spirit  ?  If  the  spirit  of  the  people 
were  up  to  war,  there  would  be  no  need  of  these  provo- 
catives, nor  for  having  spent  the  last  five  months  in  idle 
debate. 
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The  bill,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  double  the  period,  chapter 
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was  reported  to  the  House,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  pre- 
vious question — which,  having  been  brought  into  use  in  1812. 
the  last  Congress  by  a  sort  of  violent  usurpation,  had 
been   regularly    sanctioned  in   the   present   one   by   an 
amendment  of  the  rules — was  forced  through  that  same 
evening,  70  to  41.      The  Senate  the  next  day  suspend- 
ed all  rules,  and  carried  the  bill  through  all  its  stages 
but  the  last,  with  an  amendment,  however,  increasing 
the  time  to  ninety  days.      This  amendment,  sent  back 
on  the  morrow,  was  concurred  in  by  the  House  after  April  3. 
some  debate,  again  cut  short  by  the  previous  question. 
The  act,  as  passed,  prohibited  the  sailing  of  any  vessel  for  April  4. 
any  foreign  port,  except  foreign  vessels,  with  such  cargoes 
as  they  had  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act. 

Quincy  declared,  when  the  bill  came  back  from  the 
Senate,  that  he  saw  in  this  embargo,  not  a  preliminary 
to  war,  but  an  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Instead  of 
the  promised  "  war  feast,"  we  had  only  the  old  dish  of 
commercial  restrictions.  He  could  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that,  with  only  a  thousand  recruits  added  to  the  army 
in  the  last  five  months,  during  which  they  had  been  rais- 
ing armies  on  paper,  and  with  only  six  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  old  and  new,  the  administration  meant  to  go  to 
war  in  three  months.  The  gentlemen  who  said  so  no 
doubt  thought  so,  but  the  deductions  of  common  sense 
did  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  A  navy  in  ninety  days 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  project  of  arming  mer- 
chant vessels  seemed  to  have  been  dropped.  The  em- 
bargo, he  thought,  was  intended — and  Randolph  had  al- 
ready suggested  the  same  thing — to  serve  the  interests 
of  Bonaparte,  by  stopping  the  shipment  of  provisions  to 
Spain,  where  the  British  armies  were  beginning  to  be  tri- 
umphant. 
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having  been  educated  among  them.     They  were  a  proud, 

1812.  overbearing  nation,  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  de- 
spise us  because  we  were  not  united  enough  to  fight 
them.  With  a  population  of  seven  millions,  we  ought 
not  to  be  frightened  by  political  screech-owls.  He  was 
happy  to  see  those  about  him  (alluding  to  Sevier,  Find- 
ley,  Macon,  Stuart,  and  others)  who  had  dared,  in  1775, 
to  enter  into  a  similar  conflict  when  we  had  a  population 
of  only  three  millions.  We  need  not  fear  to  face  a  nation 
whose  head — the  prince-regent,  afterward  George  IV. — 
had  been,  some  years  before,  expelled  from  a  jockey-club 
for  cheating,  and  had  been  lately  turned  oat  of  doors  for 
his  unworthy  conduct  to  a  neighbor's  wife ;  a  sally  re- 
ceived by  the  war  party  with  clapping  of  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  embargo,  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  and  vote  in  the  House  appeared 
in  an  Alexandria  paper.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
April  3.  Relations,  authorized  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  report- 
April  6.  ed  that  the  responsibility  of  this  publication  rested  with 
the  editor  of  the  Alexandria  Herald,  who  confessed  hav- 
ing obtained  his  information  from  certain  members  of  the 
House  :  but  as  he  had  refused  to  tell  from  whom,  he  had 
been  committed,  by  their  order,  to  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Brought  before  the  House,  he  again  refused  to  answer, 
and  was  recommitted.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
followed,  Calhoun  stated  that  when  the  embargo  had  been 
first  suggested  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Randolph  had  refused  to  submit  to  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 
He  had  denied  the  committee's  authority  to  impose  it,  or 
that  the  intended  embargo  was  any  secret  in  fact,  as  he 
had  just  returned  from  Baltimore  in  consequence  of  hav- 
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his  knowledge,  known  to  the  British  consul,  and  to  at. 
least  one  leading  mercantile  house  of  that  city.  In  con-  1812. 
sequence  of  Randolph's  statement,  not  only  had  the  pro- 
posed injunction  not  been  adopted  in  committee,  but 
Calhoun  himself,  that  all,  as  he  said,  might  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  had,  the  day  before  the  report  was  made, 
communicated  the  intention  to  make  it  to  Quincy,  and 
other  representatives  of  mercantile  districts.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  before  the  case  of  the  recusant  editor  was  disposed 
of,  that,  availing  themselves  of  this  information,  Quincy, 
Lloyd,  and  Emott  of  New  York,  had  forwarded  news  of 
the  intended  embargo  by  express  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  work- 
ing night  and  day,  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  loaded, 
and  had  escaped  to  sea  before,  by  the  course  of  the  mails, 
news  arrived  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Calhoun  was  not 
a  little  vexed  at  this  unexpected  result  of  his  frankness. 
But,  after  this,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  proceed 
against  the  editor  ;  especially  as  Smilie  stated  that  the 
information  as  to  the  vote  of  the  House  probably  came 
from  a  conversation  accidentally  overheard  between  him- 
self and  a  member  detained  at  home  by  sickness.  Yet 
the  prisoner,  to  obtain  his  discharge,  was  obliged  to  purge 
his  contempt  by  promising  to  answer  questions,  which 
the  House,  however,  did  not  see  fit  to  put. 

The  Embargo  Act,  to  which  a  supplement  was  speed- 
ily added,  prohibiting  also  exportations  by  land  whether  April  14. 
of  goods  or  specie,  was  followed  by  another,  designed  to  April  8 
assist  in  filling  up  the  new  regiments,  authority  being 
given  to  enlist  fifteen  thousand  of  the  men  for  eighteen 
months  instead  of  five  years.      To  make  good  all  defi-  April  10 
ciencies,  the  president  was  authorized  to  call  on  the  states 
for  their  respective  quotas  of  one  hundred  thousand  mi- 
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chapter  litia.      As  a  further  inducement  to  enlistments,  milita- 

ry  whippings  were  abolished.      A  corps  of  artificers  was 

1812.  added  to  the  recently  established  quarter-master's  de- 
partment, the  corps  of  engineers  was  reorganized,  and  an 
ordnance  department  established.  The  bill  relating  to 
the  engineer  corps  relieved  that  body  from  the  charge 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  established 
professorships  for  the  constant  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cadets.  That  school  was  thus  placed  on  the 
basis  desired  by  Washington  fifteen  years  before,  but  of 
which  Jefferson's  constitutional  scruples  had  then  stood 
in  the  way — a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  which, 
in  the  prevailing  deficiency  of  educated  officers,  the  Unit- 
ed States  paid  dearly  in  the  war  about  to  ensue. 

The  war  party  ftxulted  over  the  embargo  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  hostilities.  The  friends  of  peace  were  great- 
ly alarmed  ;  yet  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  war  was  actually  intended.  Several  proceedings  in 
the  House  tended  to  confirm  them  in  this  idea.  One 
April  27.  was  the  passage  to  a  third  reading  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  Wright,  denouncing  all  persons  as  pirates  and  felons 
who  might  be  engaged  in  impressing  on  the  high  seas 
any  American  seamen  ;  authorizing  resistance  to  the 
death,  requiring  the  president  to  retaliate,  and  assigning 
to  every  impressed  seaman  thirty  dollars  per  month  for 
the  period  of  his  detention,  to  be  levied  on  any  British 
property  found  in  the  United  States,  or  debt  due  to  a 
British  subject.  If  there  was  to  be  actual  war,  why 
such  a  bill  as  this  ? 

Still  more  significant  was  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
comply  with  Madison's  special  request  for  two  additional 
bureaus  to  be  added  to  the  war  department.  According 
to  Troup,  the  wretched  organization  of  that  department, 
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a  principal  and  eight  clerks,  without  gradation  of  author-  chapter 
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ity  or  distribution  of  duties,  made  it  impossible  even  to. 
get  ready  to  begin  a  war.  It  was  not  additional  clerks  1812. 
that  were  wanted,  but  weight  of  character  and  knowl- 
edge of  detail,  which  could  not  be  had  for  $1500  a  year. 
Thus  pressed,  the  House  passed  a  bill  for  two  assistant 
secretaries  of  war.  But  the  Smith  faction  in  the  Sen- 
ate harangued  against  this  division  of  responsibility  ; 
while  the  papers  in  their  interest  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe the  whole  difficulty  to  the  incapacity  of  Eustis, 
whom  the  president  was  loudly  called  upon  to  dismiss. 
It  seems  remarkable,  indeed,  that  just  upon  the  eve  of  a 
war,  of  which  they  professed  themselves  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates, this  senatorial  faction  should  have  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defeating  a  bill  which  the  president  him- 
self had  so  urgently  pressed. 

The  peace  men,  secret  and  open,  aided  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  war  party,  came  near  carrying  an 
adjournment,  to  give  the  members,  weary  with  five 
months'  of  warlike  preparations,  an  opportunity  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs.  The  Senate  actually  voted  to  ad- 
journ, first  for  forty,  and  then  for  twenty  days;  and  itAp.25-29. 
was  only  by  a  majority  of  eight  or  ten  that  the  House 
refused  to  concur.  The  Federalists  saw  another  omen 
of  peace  in  the  partial  failure  of  the  eleven  million  loan,  May  2. 
which,  instead  of  being  rapidly  filled  up  at  the  opening 
of  the  books,  had  been  taken  only  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions,  two  thirds  subscribed  by  banks  and  the  other 
third  by  individuals.  Yet,  with  this  fact  staring  the  war 
party  in  the  face,  nothing  was  done  toward  forwarding 
the  new  tax  bills. 

But,  whatever  hesitation  there  might  be  in  the  cabinet, 
whatever  irresolution  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
Congress,   the   new   leaders    were   determined   on  war. 
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quence.  Once  plunge  the  country  in,  and  preparations 
1812.  then  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  To  impose  taxes 
before  war  was  declared  might  cool  the  warlike  ardor  of 
the  nation.  When  the  war  was  once  fairly  commenced, 
taxes,  if  needed,  would  follow  of  course.  Such  was  the 
policy  openly  avowed  by  the  Aurora,  and  on  it  the  war 
leaders  evidently  acted. 

One  difficulty,  however,  still  remained.     Though  will- 
ing to  sign  a  bill  declaring  war,  Madison  was  very  un- 
willing to  take  any  further  responsibility  in  bringing  it 
on.     But  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  were  inexorable. 
The  war  must  not  seem  to  be  forced  on  the  president ; 
it  must  be,  not  their  war — the  war  of  a  few  young,  hot- 
headed, upstart  leaders — but  his.     A  committee,  headed 
by  the  imperious  Clay,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances 
to  that  effect.      He  must  consent  to  recommend  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  or  they  would  not  support  him  as  president. 
To  this  hard  condition  Madison  yielded ;  and,  the  pre- 
liminaries thus  arranged,  the  congressional  caucus  was 
May  18.  presently  held.    Eighty-two  members  were  present.   Var- 
num  acted  as  president,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  as  sec- 
retary.    For  president,  Madison  received  the  entire  vote 
of  the  caucus.      George  Clinton,  the  late  vice-president, 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  and  for  that  office  Langdon 
was  nominated.      He  was  already  seventy-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  lately  retired  from  the  government  of  his 
own  state,  where  Plumer,  a  recruit  from  the  Federal  par- 
ty, had  just  been  chosen  to  succeed  him.      On  the  score 
of  age  and  infirmities,  Langdon  declined  the  nomination, 
which  was  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  aged  Gerry,  for 
whom  sixteen  votes  had  been  given  at  the  first  caucus, 
as  a  solace  for  his  late  defeat  in  Massachusetts.      The 
caucus  re-enacted  the  old  farce  of  resolving  that  they 
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but  they  took  a  new  step  in  advance,  by  appointing  a 
committee  of  correspondence  and  arrangements,  of  one  1812. 
for  each  state,  to  see  that  the  nominations  were  duly  re- 
spected. 

De  Witt  Clinton's  position  had  been  a  good  deal  mod- 
ified, not  only  by  the  selection  of  Madison  as  the  war  and 
congressional  candidate,  but  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  the  recent  New  York  election,  occasioned  by 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  war.  He  still  persevered,  how- 
ever, in  his  presidential  aspirations,  and  his  supporters  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  still  stood  by  him.  His  or- 
gan, the  Columbian,  thundered  against  Virginia  dicta- 
tion, and  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that,  by  the  new  census 
and  new  apportionment,  New  York  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  states.  When  the  prorogued  Legislature  again  came 
together,  in  spite  of  reiterated  charges  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, sustained  by  affidavits,  and  even  by  a  conviction 
of  bribery  obtained  against  one  of  the  bank  lobby  agents, 
the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  North  America  was 
passed  by  a  decided  majority,  and  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Revision,  who  seemed  to  regard  rather  the  merits 
of  the  bill  itself  than  the  motives  or  conduct  of  some  of 
its  advocates.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  get 
the  stock  taken  up  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Legislature  reduced  the  capital  from  six  to  four 
millions,  relinquished  the  right  of  the  state  to  a  loan  of 
a  million  at  five  per  cent.,  and  cut  down  the  bonus  from 
$600,000  to  $100,000,  which  was  paid  into  the  school 
fund. 

As  soon  as  the  Bank  of  America  had  been  chartered, 
of  which  Oliver  Wolcott,  late  of  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  became  president, 
a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  was  held,  at  which  May  28. 
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chapter  Clinton  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  not  with- 

_out  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  Erastus  Root,  late  a 

1812.  member  of  Congress,  and  from  the  late  chief  justice  and 
governor,  Morgan  Lewis,  now  a  state  senator,  and  just 
appointed  by  Madison  to  the  new  office  of  Quarter-master 
General — a  duty  which  he  had  discharged  for  Gates's 
army  during  Burgoyne's  invasion.  This  opposition  was 
zealously  joined  by  all  Clinton's  old  opponents  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  already  known  as  the  Tammany  party. 
The  old  Burr  party,  stimulated  by  encouragement  from 
Washington,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition  to 
Clinton.  Van  Ness,  Burr's  second  in  the  duel  with 
Hamilton,  incapacitated  as  he  was  to  hold  any  state  of- 
fice, was  appointed  about  this  time  Federal  judge  for  the 
district  of  New  York.  In  the  National  Advocate,  short- 
ly after  established,  and  edited  by  Henry  Wheaton,  the 
opponents  of  Clinton  obtained  an  able  newspaper  organ. 
Shortly  after  the  congressional  nomination,  there  ar- 
March  22.  rived,  by  the  returning  Hornet,  anxiously  expected  dis- 
patches from  Barlow.  Thus  far  his  mission  had  been 
fruitless.  He  could  hold  out  no  promise  either  of  in- 
demnity for  past  spoliations  or  of  any  commercial  relaxa- 
tions for  the  future.  He  had,  indeed,  some  faint  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  by  a  treaty,  with  the  idea  of  which 
he  had  from  time  to  time  been  deluded,  an  express  ex- 
emption of  the  United  States  from  the  maritime  opera- 
tion of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  But  the  idea  of 
such  a  treaty  did  not  strike  Madison's  cabinet  so  favora- 
bly. They  had  all  along  maintained,  and  on  that  ground 
all  their  recent  policy  had  been  based,  that  as  to  the 
United  States  those  decrees  had  ceased  to  exist.  If  so, 
what  need  to  exempt  the  United  States  by  treaty  ? 
Would  not  such  a  treaty  go  to  confirm  the  assertions  of 
the  Federalists  and  the  British  ministry,  that  the  United 
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which  did  not  exist  ?     The  argument  against  the  fact 

of  any  such  repeal  was  strengthened  by  a  new  report  to  1812. 
the  emperor,  made  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
laid  before  the  Conservative  Senate,  and  brought  out  by  March  10 
the  Hornet,  in  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
spoken  of,  without  any  reservation  or  exception,  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  empire,  to  be  enforced  against  all 
nations  who  should  suffer  their  flags  to  be  denationalized 
by  submitting  to  the  pretensions  of  the  British  to  seize 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  to  treat  timber  and 
naval  stores  as  contraband,  or  to  blockade  ports  not  also 
invested  by  land. 

If,  however,  the  war  party  were  a  little  mortified  at 
Bonaparte's  obstinacy  in  keeping  himself  quite  as  much 
in  the  wrong,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  did  the  English, 
they  derived,  however,  a  corresponding  satisfaction  from 
the  equal  obstinacy  and  equal  extravagance  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  in  maintaining  their  favorite  orders.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  many  British  merchants  with  the  license 
system,  which  opened  a  wide  door  to  favoritism,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  renewed  non-importation,  which  began  to 
be  severely  felt  by  the  British  manufacturers,  had  occa- 
sioned a  motion  by  Brougham,  now  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  an  inquiry  into  those  two  subjects.  In  the 
debate  which  ensued,  the  reputed  fathers  of  the  orders 
in  council,  Rose  and  Stephen — the  latter  the  author  of 
"War  in  Disguise,"  by  which  the  first  impulse  had  been 
given  to  the  late  monopolizing  policy  of  Great  Britain — 
openly  placed  the  defense  of  those  orders  on  purely  com- 
mercial grounds.  Should  they  be  repealed,  France  would 
be  able  to  supply  herself  with  raw  materials  through  the 
agency  of  American  vessels,  and  by  the  same  agency  to 
distribute  her  manufactures  through  the  world,  thus  de- 
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which  alone  furnished  Great  Britain  with  the  pecuniary 
1812.  means  of  sustaining  the  war. 

Canning,  not  now  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  piqued  at 
these  over-frank  disclosures,  begged  leave  to  remind  these 
gentlemen  that  the  original  issue  of  the  orders  in  council 
had  been  vindicated,  not  as  a  contrivance  for  securing  a 
monopoly  of  manufactures  as  against  France,  and  of  the 
carrying  trade  as  against  the  United  States,  but  solely 
as  a  retaliation  upon  France  for  her  illegal  Berlin  decree, 
justified,  so  far  as  neutrals  were  concerned,  only  by  their 
submission  to  it.  Percival,  the  prime  minister,  admit- 
ted that  only  on  this  ground  of  retaliation  could  the  orders 
be  sustained ;  but  he  also  broached  the  same  doctrine 
maintained  by  Foster  in  his  correspondence  with  Mon- 
roe. The  whole  Continental  system  must,  he  said,  be 
taken  together.  The  exclusion  of  British  goods  from  the 
Continent  was  not  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  as  had 
been  alleged,  but  a  war  measure.  Such  being  the  case, 
Great  Britain  had  the  right,  notwithstanding  any  merely 
incidental  injury  to  neutrals,  to  persevere  in  her  system 
of  retaliation  till  Bonaparte's  Continental  scheme  was 
entirely  abandoned.  The  House,  of  course,  sustained 
the  minister,  and  Brougham's  motion  was  voted  down 
by  a  decided  majority. 

As  no  reason  appeared  in  the  accounts  brought  by  the 
Hornet  for  any  change  of  policy  toward  England,  Madi- 
son reluctantly  prepared  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  presi- 
dential bargain.  Randolph,  from  his  membership  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  became  aware  that  a 
war  message  was  coming.  To  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  not  only  would  the  public  be  excluded  from  the 
discussion  by  the  closing  of  the  doors,  but  all  debate  most 
likely  would  be  cut  short  by  the  previous  question.      He 
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therefore  attempted  to  anticipate  matters,  and  for  that  chapter 
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purpose  rose  to  address  the  House.  But,  as  soon  as  he. 
began  to  approach  the  subject  of  war,  he  was  called  to  1812. 
order  by  Wright,  who  objected  that  no  question  was  be-  Ma^  29- 
fore  the  House.  Clay  decided,  however,  that  it  had  been 
usual  to  allow  motions  to  be  prefaced  by  a  speech,  and 
as  Randolph  proposed  to  conclude  with  a  motion,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on.  But  he  was  soon  stopped  again  by 
Calhoun,  who  insisted  that,  before  proceeding,  he  should 
reduce  his  motion  to  writing,  and  obtain  a  second.  This 
was  required  by  the  speaker,  whereupon  Randolph  offered 
a  motion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain,  copied  verbatim  from  that  famous  one  of 
Sprigg's,  in  1798,  against  a  war  with  France.  Again, 
however,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  objection  that,  previous 
to  any  discussion,  the  House  must  agree  to  consider  his 
motion.  This  objection,  too,  was  sustained  by  the  speak- 
er ;  and  the  House  having  refused  to  consider  it,  Ran- 
dolph, so  long  accustomed  to  untrammeled  license,  was 
silenced  and  put  down ;  not,  however,  without  a  warm 
protestation  on  his  part,  through  the  press,  against  this 
new  contrivance  of  the  new-fashioned  Republicans  for 
suppressing  the  freedom  of  debate,  brought  into  use,  as 
he  alleged,  for  the  first  time  in  his  case. 

Randolph  thus  disposed  of,  the  president  sent,  a  day 
or  two  after,  a  confidential  message  to  Congress,  in  which  June  1. 
he  recapitulated  all  the  causes  of  complaint  against  Great 
Britain  ;  her  impressments  of  our  seamen  ;  her  infringe- 
ments upon  our  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  our  coasts  ;  her  paper  blockades,  unsupport- 
ed by  any  adequate  force ;  her  violations  of  our  neutral 
rights  by  her  orders  in  council,  and  her  inflexible  determ- 
ination to  maintain  those  orders  against  all  appeals  to 
her  justice.     Add  to  this  her  suspected  instigation  of  In- 
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found  to  amount  to  war  as  against  us,  while  we  remain- 
1812.  ed  at  peace  with  her.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider,  as  it  was  their 
constitutional  right  to  decide,  whether  we  should  longer 
remain  passive  under  these  progressive  and  accumulated 
wrongs.  But,  while  thus  leading  the  way  to  war,  as  if 
to  guard  against  the  charge  of  French  influence,  so  much 
dwelt  upon  by  the  Federalists,  a  caution  was  added 
against  entanglement  "  in  the  contests  and  views  of  oth- 
er powers."  France  not  only  refused  all  indemnity  for 
former  wrongs,  but,  notwithstanding  "  the  repeal  of  her 
decrees  as  they  violated  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United 
States,"  she  still  continued  to  authorize  illegal  captures 
of  our  ships,  attended  by  the  perpetration  of  other  out- 
rages. The  recommendation,  however,  of  any  definitive 
measures  with  regard  to  her  was  deferred,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  result  of  the  unclosed  negotiation  at  Paris 
would  speedily  enable  Congress  to  decide  with  greater 
advantage  on  the  course  due  to  the  rights,  interest,  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  Jefferson's,  written  a 
May  31.  day  or  two  before,  that  Madison  might  have  had  some 
idea  of  following  up  the  doctrine  of  Campbell's  famous 
report  on  the  embargo,  in  the  authorship  of  which  his 
own  share  was  probably  much  larger  than  Campbell's,  by 
recommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  both  France 
and  England  at  once.  This  idea,  though  not  without  a 
few  chivalrous  supporters  in  the  House,  was  denounced 
by  Jefferson,  almost  in  the  very  language  formerly  used 
by  the  Federalists,  as  "  a  piece  of  sublimated  impartial- 
ity," "  a  solecism  worthy  of  Don  Quixote  only,  that  of 
a  choice  to  fight  two  enemies  at  a  time  rather  than  to 
take  them  by  succession." 
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Randolph  moved  to  refer  the  president's  message  to  a  chapter 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  the  House  intrusted  it  to       , 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  from  which,  two  1812. 
days  after,  Calhoun  made  a  report,  an  echo  of  the  mes-  June  3. 
sage ;  the  conclusion  being  arrived  at  that  the  mad  am- 
bition, lust  of  power,  and  commercial  greediness  of  Great 
Britain  were  such  as  to  force  the  United  States  into  a 
contest  for  independence  and  sovereignty. 

An  attempt  to  open  the  doors  having  been  defeated, 
Calhoun  presented,  as  a  part  of  his  report,  a  bill  declar- 
ing war  against  Great  Britain.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  who  reported  it  back  the 
next  day,  when  M'Kee  moved  to  include  France  also  in  June  4. 
the  declaration  of  war — a  proposition  which  received  ten 
votes.  The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  House,  and 
passed.  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  and  west 
gave  82  votes  for  it  to  17  against  it.  The  states  north 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  17  votes  for  it  to  32  against  it. 
The  entire  vote  stood  79  to  49.  Thirteen  Northern  and 
two  Southern  Democrats  voted  in  the  negative.  Quite 
a  number  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  did  so  only  from 
reluctance  to  separate  from  their  party. 

Several  of  the  Republican  senators  were  unwilling  to 
vote  for  war.  The  Smith  and  Leib  faction,  who  had 
very  vehemently  urged  hostilities  by  way  of  embarrass- 
ing the  administration,  now  suddenly  changed  their  pol- 
icy and  aided  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  reach- 
ing the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  already  June  5. 
appointed  on  the  president's  message.  That  committee 
reported  it  back  without  alteration ;  but,  after  some  de- 
bate, it  was  again  recommitted,  nominally  for  the  addi-  June  8. 
tion  of  a  clause  authorizing  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  When  the  bill  came  back  with  this  addi- 
tion, Pope  proposed  that  these  reprisals  should  extend  to 
VI— U 
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chapter  French  vessels  also,  a  motion  lost  by  only  two  votes. 

Upon  this  question  of  reprisals  the  bill  hung  for  six  days, 

1812.  greatly  to  the  anxiety  of  the  war  party  ;  for,  though  the 
June  10.  doors  of  the  genate  were  clogedj  the  subject  of  the  de_ 

bates  was  well  known.  In  the  interval  arrived  a  me- 
morial against  war  from  the  newly  elected  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  in  which,  out  of  seven 
hundred  members,  the  Federalists  had  a  majority  of  near 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  also  a  memorial  from  the  principal 
merchants  of  New  York,  of  both  parties,  recommending 
persistence  in  the  existing  commercial  restrictions  as 
better  than  war.  On  the  other  hand,  war  meetings  were 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places.     After  a  motion 

June  17.  by  Giles  to  substitute  for  the  declaration  of  war,  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  both  France  and  En- 
gland, lost  14  to  18,  the  Smith  faction  found  them- 
selves obliged  at  last  to  yield,  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
19  to  13,  Bradley,  of  Vermont,  and  Campbell,  of  Ohio, 
absent ;  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire,  German,  of  New 
York,  Lambert,  of  New  Jersey,  Worthington,  of  Ohio, 
Reed,  of  Maryland,  and  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  out  of  sincere 
convictions  against  the  policy  of  the  war,  voting  with  the 
Federalists  against  it. 

June  18.  The  bill  having  been  sent  back  to  the  House,  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  post- 
ponement, were  at  once  concurred  in.  The  president 
put  his  approving  signature  to  the  parchment.  The  in- 
junction of  secrecy  was  removed.  The  publication  of 
the  president's  message,  of  Calhoun's  report  upon  it,  and 
of  the  act  itself,  announced  to  the  anxious  and  expecting 
public,  to  multitudes  the  passionately  wished-for,  to  oth- 
er multitudes  the  dreaded  and  alarming  intelligence,  to 
all  the  solemn  and  serious  fact  of  war  declared  against 
Great  Britain. 
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The  great  point  of  the  declaration  of  war  thus  settled,  chapter 
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it  remained  only  to  provide  the  means  to  carry  it  on. 
As  the  filling  up  of  the  loan  seemed  very  problematical,  1812. 
the  issue  was  authorized  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
to  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and  receivable  for  all 
treasury  dues,  on  the  credit  of  which  the  secretary  was 
authorized  to  obtain  temporary  loans,  or  to  pay  out  the 
notes  themselves  to  such  public  creditors  as  might  be  will- 
ing to  receive  them  at  par.  It  was,  indeed,  poor  encour- 
agement for  new  subscriptions  to  the  loan,  and  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  ignorant  infatuation  of  the  war  majority, 
that  no  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  nor  even  any  sufficient  provision  for  the  expect- 
ed deficit  of  the  ordinary  revenue.  The  import  duties 
were  indeed  doubled,  with  ten  per  cent,  additional  on  im- 
ports in  foreign  vessels  ;  but  the  direct  and  internal 
taxes  were  postponed,  the  party  leaders  not  daring  to 
subject  the  popular  disposition  to  so  severe  a  test.  An 
effort  to  repeal  the  Non-importation  Act,  thus  opening 
the  door  to  essential  supplies  of  blankets  and  clothing, 
and  while  drawing  into  the  country  means  which  other- 
wise would  remain  locked  up  abroad,  relieving  the  treas- 
ury also,  though  favored  by  Gallatin,  was  defeated  by  a 
very  close  vote  ;  a  result  accomplished  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  began  now  to  be  a 
political  interest,  and  of  those  old  embargo  Republicans 
who  still  insisted  on  the  vast  efficacy  of  commercial  re- 
strictions. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  relaxing  any  thing  on  this  point, 
the  Non-importation  Act  was  re-enforced  by  another,  sub- 
jecting to  heavy  penalties  the  transporting  by  land,  to 
any  of  the  neighboring  British  colonies,  of  any  naval  or 
military  stores,  arms,  munitions,  or  provisions ;  requir- 
ing all  vessels  to  give  bonds  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy, 
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ble  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and,  to  prevent  the  change 

1812.  of  British  into  neutral  ships,  prohibiting  the  entry  of  any 
neutral  vessels,  except  those  which  were  such  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  or,  if  built  since,  neutral  built. 
Under  an  act  consolidating  the  old  army  and  the  new 

June  26.  levies,  the  regular  force  was  to  consist  of  twenty-five 
regiments  of  foot,  four  of  artillery,  two  of  dragoons,  and 
one  of  riflemen  ;  on  paper,  with  the  engineers  and  arti- 
ficers, a  total  of  36,700  men.  The  actual  force  under 
arms  consisted,  however,  at  the  declaration  of  war,  of 
10,000  men  only,  of  whom  about  half  were  new  recruits. 
As  the  militia  could  only  be  called  out  for  terms  of  three 
months  at  the  utmost,  they  could  hardly  be  relied  upon 
except  for  garrison  duty,  and  coast  and  frontier  defense. 
To  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  volunteers,  who  seemed 
likely  to  become  the  chief  resource  for  active  operations, 
a  new  act  authorized  the  president,  with  the  consent, 
however,  of  the  volunteers  themselves,  to  organize  them 
on  the  model  of  the  regular  army,  and  to  appoint  their 
officers.  Another  act  was  carried  through,  though  not 
without  great  opposition  from  some  who  seemed  to  think 
the  speedy  conquest  of  Canada  quite  certain  enough  al- 
ready, for  the  appointment  of  two  more  brigadiers  and 
some  additional  staff-officers. 

The  place  of  first  major  general,  with  the  command  of 

Jan.  27.  the  Northern  department,  had  been  given  to  that  petted 
favorite,  Henry  Dearborn,  late  Secretary  of  War,  and, 
since  Madison's  accession,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
a  lucrative  post,  still  kept  in  the  family  by  his  son's  ap- 
pointment to  it.      To  the  second  major  generalship,  with 

March  26.  the  command  of  the  Southern  department,  had  been  ap. 
pointed  Thomas  Pinkney,  of  South  Carolina,  formerly  an 
active  Federalist  and  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency. 
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and  still  maintaining  the  sreneral  views  of  that  party,  chapter 

.                              ,  1                    XXIV- 
Wilkinson,  the  senior  brigadier,  just  acquitted  by  court- 

martial  of  the  long-pending  charges  against  him,  had  been  1812. 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  relieve  Hampton,  whose  command  APril  9 
there  had  been  one  constant  scene  of  collision  and  turmoil 
with  his  officers.  Commissions  as  brigadiers,  under  the 
late  acts,  had  been  given  to  Bloomfield,  governor  of  New  April  8. 
Jersey,  to  James  Winchester,  of  Tennessee,  and  to  Hull, 
governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  One  had  been  of- 
fered to  William  Polk,  a  North  Carolina  Federalist ;  but, 
as  he  declined  to  accept  it,  his  place  was  presently  supplied  June  18. 
by  Thomas  Flour ney,  of  Georgia.  Armstrong,  late  em- 
bassador to  France,  also  received  a  commission  as  briga-  July  4. 
dier  in  place  of  the  deceased  Gan««voort.  The  appoint- 
ment of  John  Chandler,  of  Maine,  soon  r:"owed.  Mor-  July  6. 
gan  Lewis,  the  quarter-master  general,  and  Alexander 
Smythe,  of  Virginia,  late  colonel  of  the  rifles,  appointed 
inspector  general,  had  also  the  rank  of  brigadiers.  The 
adjutant  generalship,  refused  by  North,  of  New  York,  an- 
other Federalist,  adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  '98, 
was  given  to  Cushing,  colonel  of  the  second  regiment. 
Most  or  all  of  these  officers,  taken  pretty  equally  from 
the  North  and  the  South,  had  seen  service  during  the 
Revolution,  some  of  them  as  commanders  of  regiments. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Wilkinson,  Hampton,  Cush- 
ing, and  Smythe,  they  had  all  been  civilians  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  were  indebted  for  their  present 
appointments  rather  to  political  than  to  military  consid- 
erations. Of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  old  army,  pres- 
ently distinguished,  Alexander  Macomb,  of  the  engineers, 
was  now  made  a  colonel,  and  Winfield  Scott  and  Ed- 
mund Gaines  lieutenant  colonels.  A  lieutenant  colonelcy 
in  one  of  the  new  regiments  had  been  given  to  Eleazur 
W.  Ripley,  a  young  Democrat  from  Maine,  who  had 
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chapter  succeeded  Story  as  speaker  of  the  late  Democratic  Mas- 
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.  sachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  Ripley's  subse- 
1812.  quent  conduct  justified  this  appointment;  but  the  col- 
onel of  that  same  regiment  was  afterward  cashiered  for 
peculation ;  and  as  few  of  the  new  regimental  officers  had 
any  military  knowledge,  so  numbers  of  them  were  quite 
destitute  of  those  qualities,  without  which  even  that 
knowledge  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 

The  only  other  acts  deemed  necessary  for  the  further- 
June  26.  ance  of  the  war  were,  one  for  regulating  privateers,  and 
July  5,  6.  others  appropriating  an  additional  half  million  for  coast 
defense,    $900,000   for  naval  repairs  and  equipments, 
and  $100,000  for  expenses  attending  the  custody  and 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  State  of  Louisiana,  al- 
April  8.  ready  admitted,  by  an  act  for  that  purpose,  into  the  Un- 
ion, gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  adult  white  tax-pay- 
ing male  citizens  residents  for  one  year.  State  repre- 
sentatives were  to  be  chosen  for  two  years,  and  senators 
for  four  years ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equality  of 
representation,  there  was  to  be,  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
year,  a  rearrangement  of  the  districts.  The  governor 
was  also  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  but  by  a  peculiar 
method,  which  attempted  to  combine  a  choice  by  the 
Legislature,  as  existing  in  some  states,  with  a  choice  by 
the  people,  as  adopted  in  others.  Out  of  the  two  high- 
est candidates  nominated  by  a  popular  election,  the  Leg- 
islature was  to  select  one.  That  choice  fell,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  Claiborne,  territorial  governor  since  1804. 
April  14.  By  a  separate  act,  that  part  of  Florida  recently  taken 
possession  of,  as  far  east  as  Pearl  River,  was  annexed  to 
the  new  state.  The  remaining  territory,  as  far  as  the 
Perdido,  though  Mobile  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
May  u.  Spaniards,  was  annexed,  by  another  act,  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Territory.     The  renewed  application  of  that  terri-  chapter 

tory  for  permission  to  constitute  itself  into  a  new  state, 

was  postponed,  to  abide  the  action  of  Georgia  on  a  joint  1812. 
resolution  of  Congress  asking  her  consent  to  a  division 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  into  two  states.  As  the  late 
Territory  of  Orleans  had,  in  its  new  character,  reassumed 
the  name  of  Louisiana,  the  territory  north  of  it  received 
now  the  new  title  of  Missouri.  June  4. 

Pending  the  session  of  Congress,  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  East  Florida,  stirred  up  by  General  Mat- 
thews, of  Georgia,  who  had  been  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, under  the  secret  act  of  the  last  session,  for  receiv- 
ing the  surrender  of  that  territory,  if  the  authorities  should 
choose  to  make  it.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  lend 
the  aid  of  a  small  body  of  troops  under  his  command,  by 
whom,  in  co-operation  with  the  insurgents,  the  Spanish 
governor  was  besieged  in  St.  Augustine.  These  proceed- 
ings, however,  had  been  disavowed  at  Washington,  and 
Mitchell,  governor  of  Georgia,  had  been  appointed  to  su-  April  10. 
persede  Matthews.  But,  relying  probably  on  a  congres- 
sional sanction,  Mitchell  persevered  in  the  same  policy, 
and  refused  to  withdraw  the  American  troops.  The 
House,  in  fact,  passed  a  bill  in  secret  session,  authorizing  June  81. 
the  president  to  take  possession  of  East  Florida.  But 
this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  was  also  a  secret 
resolution  of  the  House,  authorizing  a  proclamation  by 
the  president  to  assure  the  inhabitants  of  British  Amer- 
ica, should  those  provinces  be  conquered,  of  security  in 
their  lives,  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  Senate 
could  have  had  no  objection  to  grant  those  terms  to  any 
conquered  people  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  think  it  judicious 
to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  new  enemies  at  this  critical 
moment  by  the  seizure  of  Florida,  so  they  very  fortu- 
nately, as  the  discussions  at  Ghent  afterward  showed, 
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claiming  that  it  had  acquisition  of  territory  in  view. 


1812.  According  to  a  document  sent  to  Congress  just  before 
July  6.  ^he  c}ose  0f  the  session,  the  number  of  British  seizures 
and  captures  of  American  vessels  since  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  Continental  war  was  917,  of  which  528 
had  occurred  previously  to,  and  389  since  the  orders  in 
council  of  November,  1807.  The  French  seizures  and 
captures  were  558  ;  206  before,  317  under  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  and  45  since  their  alleged  repeal. 
The  recent  Danish  captures  amounted  to  70,  and  those 
at  Naples  to  47.  No  notice  was  taken  in  this  report  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  seizures,  which,  as  well  as  those 
of  Denmark  and  Naples,  belonged  properly  to  the  French 
account.  Nor  did  it  notice  the  still  more  significant  fact 
that  the  number  of  French  confiscations,  including  vessels 
burned  at  sea,  and  excluding  those  of  Denmark,  Naples, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  nearly  equaled  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  more  than  half  the  British  captures  having  been 
declared  invalid,  and  restoration  ordered,  while  in  France 
but  a  quarter  part  of  the  vessels  seized  had  experienced 
a  like  good  fortune.  It  would  thus  appear,  notwithstand- 
ing a  prevailing  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  the  amount 
of  direct  pecuniary  spoliation  inflicted  by  France  and  the 
nations  under  her  influence  exceeded  that  experienced 
from  Great  Britain. 
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EVER,  surely,  was  an  unfortunate  country  precipi-  chapter 
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tated  into  an  unequal  and  perilous  contest  under  circum- 
stances more  untoward.  There  are  wars,  perilous  and  1812. 
unequal,  which  can  not  be  avoided.  The  choice  may 
sometimes  lie,  as  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle,  between  submission  to  an  invading 
force  and  resistance  at  all  hazards.  For  a  purely  defens- 
ive contest,  deficient  as  the  country  was  in  military  prep- 
arations, it  had,  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  ample 
means  to  thwart  the  haughtiest  and  strongest  invader. 
But  the  present  war  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
It  was  an  offensive  war,  voluntarily  undertaken  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  compel  Great  Britain,  by 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  her  Canadian  territories,  to 
respect  our  maritime  rights. 

There  are  many  cases  to  which  the  distinction  at- 
tempted by  moralists  between  offensive  and  defensive 
wars  does  not  very  clearly  apply.  The  present  war,  be- 
ing professedly  undertaken  for  the  defense  of  maritime 
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chapter  rights,  might,  from  that  point  of  view,  be  called  defens- 

ive ;   and  the  invasion  of  Canada,  so  far  as  it  was  made 

1812.  not  so  much  for  conquest  as  coercion,  a  defensive  meas- 
ure. But,  considering  matters  in  a  merely  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  distinction  is  always  palpable  between 
an  offensive  movement  and  one  which  is  defensive ;  nor 
can  offensive  operations,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence, ever  be  justified,  when  rashly  entered  upon  with- 
out forethought,  means,  or  preparation. 

Unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  states  whence  men  and  money  must 
principally  come,  might  have  excused,  in  some  degree, 
the  precipitancy  and  want  of  preparation  with  which  the 
war  had  been  declared,  and  soon  have  filled  up  the  empty 
ranks  of  the  army  and  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury. 
But  such  unanimity  was  entirely  wanting.  A  feeling 
of  indignant  hostility  to  England — the  still  glowing  em- 
bers of  ancient  hate  having  been  kindled  into  flame  by 
recent  provocations — was,  indeed,  very  generally  diffused. 
Yet,  so  far  from  being  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  or 
of  the  whole  of  that  active,  busy,  and  energetic  section, 
which,  though  a  minority,  and  often  a  small  minority, 
does  in  practice  imbody  the  national  sovereignty,  the 
present  war  failed  to  meet  the  views  and  wishes,  or  to 
receive  the  hearty  approbation  of  a  large  proportion  even 
of  those  who  had  been  forced  into  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  declaration,  including  the  president  himself 
and  his  most  confidential  advisers. 

The  policy  of  the  old  Republicans,  except  the  small 
French  faction,  as  well  as  of  the  Federalists,  though  they 
had  differed  as  to  means,  had  been  alike  neutrality  and 
peace.  Washington  and  the  Federalists  had  regarded  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  those  objects  such  a  state  of 
military  and  naval  preparation  as  might  inspire  a  degree 
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of  respect,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  that,  should  we  be  chapter 

driven  to  take  part  in  the  war,  our  weight  would  be  felt 

Jefferson  and  the  old  Republicans  had  objected  to  any  1812. 
such  military  and  naval  establishments  as  dangerous  to 
liberty,  almost  as  expensive  as  actual  war,  and  tending 
to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  national  debt,  always 
to  them  a  great  bugbear,  and  to  the  speedy  extinction  of 
which  they  ascribed  a  very  exaggerated  importance.  In- 
stead of  armies  and  navies,  Jefferson  proposed  to  rely, 
first,  on  an  importunate  diplomatic  clamor  for  our  rights, 
such  as  even  willful  injustice  could  not  resist ;  and  if 
that  failed,  on  a  resort  to  commercial  restrictions,  which, 
by  depriving  the  aggressive  nations  of  raw  materials  and 
food,  might  starve  them  into  good  behavior. 

Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  Federal  or  to  the  Jeffersonian  scheme  of  poli- 
cy— and,  notwithstanding  the  little  success  of  the  system 
of  commercial  restrictions  hitherto,  the  subject  admitted 
of  some  argument — there  was  at  least  one  point  upon 
which  the  superior  practical  wisdom  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrations was  conspicuous.  The  very  idea  of  pre- 
serving peace  implied  the  necessity  of  some  concessions 
— of  the  yielding,  at  least  for  the  moment,  something  of 
the  utmost  extent  of  strict  right.  Washington  and  Ad- 
ams had  acted  on  this  idea  as  respected  both  France  and 
England — Washington  in  signing  Jay's  treaty,  Adams 
in  ratifying  the  convention  with  Bonaparte.  So  far  as 
related  to  France,  Jefferson  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
same  course  ;  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  carry  it  to  great 
extremes.  Such,  however,  was  his  deep-rooted  dislike  of 
Great  Britain,  as  to  make  the  idea  of  any  similar  con- 
cessions to  her  utterly  abhorrent  to  him.  Hence  his  ve- 
hement opposition  to  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty. 
Hence  his  obstinate  persistence  in  refusing  the  highly 
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chapter  conciliatory  offers  of  Grenville  on  the  question  of  im- 
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pressment,  and  his  rejection  of  Monroe's  treaty  with- 
1812.  out  ever  having  submitted  it  to  the  Senate.  Hence  that 
system  of  commercial  restrictions  commencing  with  the 
Non-importation  Act  of  1806,  the  grand  object  of  which 
was,  however  France  might  have  been  included  under 
some  of  the  subsequent  acts,  to  compel  Great  Britain  to 
yield  entirely.  In  adopting  this  stringent  course,  Jeffer- 
son did  not  expect  nor  intend  to  bring  on  war ;  for  with 
war  must  come  armies,  navies,  and  public  debt,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  wholesome  though  somewhat  excessive  dread. 
Yet  that  such  a  stickling  for  the  extreme  of  right,  such 
an  irritation  constantly  kept  up,  must  lead  inevitably  to 
war,  the  Federalists  had  foreseen  and  foretold  from  the 
beginning. 

But,  however  peaceful  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  Jefferson  and  the  other  old  Republican  leaders,  there 
had  all  along  existed  a  considerable  faction,  bent,  from  the 
beginning,  on  war  with  Great  Britain.  Kept  under  by 
the  controlling  influence  by  which  Jefferson,  during  his 
administration,  had  ever  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  under  Madison's  feeble  and  vacillating 
rule,  and  amid  the  excitement  produced  by  new  collis- 
ions, this  faction  had  served  as  a  nucleus,  about  which 
the  now  triumphant  war  party  had  suddenly  crystallized, 
a  natural  and  necessary  deposit  from  the  waters  of  bit- 
terness so  long  mingled  and  stirred  by  Jefferson's  hand. 
The  original  war  party  was  compounded  of  two  ele- 
ments, one  domestic,  the  other  imported.  The  domes- 
tic element  consisted  of  men  of  impressible  imaginations, 
of  inveterate  and  unyielding  prejudices,  of  violent  and  un- 
controllable tempers,  with  whom  hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
roused  by  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  or  sucked  in  with 
their  mother's  milk  during  that  imbittered  contest,  had  be- 
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element  was  made  up  of  political  exiles  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  overflowing  with  that  uncompromising  1812. 
hatred  which  political  exile  is  so  apt  to  inspire. 

The  influence  upon  American  politics  exercised  at  this 
moment,  and  for  near  twenty  years  previously,  by  a  small 
body  of  educated  and  enthusiastic  foreigners,  was  indeed 
very  remarkable,  and  may  well  serve  as  a  caution  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  demand  for  printers  and  editors, 
especially  in  the  Middle  States,  could  not  be  supplied  from 
domestic  sources,  and  as  many  of  these  political  exiles 
had  been  connected  with  the  press  at  home,  many  of 
them,  indeed,  having  been  driven  into  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  publications  prosecuted  by  the  government  as 
libelous  or  seditious,  they  had  adopted  the  same  calling 
in  America.  Converted  thus  into  mouth-pieces  of  the 
Democratic  party,  they  obtained  and  exercised  an  influ- 
ence out  of  all  proportion  either  to  their  number  or  their 
talents.  Randolph  complained  that  almost  every  leading 
press  in  favor  of  war  was  conducted  by  men  who  had 
but  recently  escaped  from  the  tyranny  or  the  justice, 
whichsoever  it  might  be,  of  the  British  government.  He 
gave,  as  instances,  the  Aurora  and  the  Democratic  Press, 
the  leading  papers  at  Philadelphia,  edited  the  one  by 
Duane,  the  other  by  Binns ;  the  Whig  at  Baltimore,  con- 
ducted by  Baptiste  Irving ;  and  the  Intelligencer  at 
Washington,  by  Joseph  Gales.  Foster,  the  British  min- 
ister, present  at  Washington  when  war  was  declared — 
a  result  which  he  had  not  anticipated,  and  which  he  had 
exhausted  every  effort  to  prevent — stated  soon  after,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  that  among  those  who 
voted  for  it  were  not  less  than  six  late  members  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen. 

This  old  and  inveterate,  but,  till  of  late,  insignificant 
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_____  o-ressions,  had  received  accessions  from  various  quarters 
1812.  Within  the  last  five  years  domestic  manufactures  had 
taken  a  very  vigorous  start,  and  those  concerned  in  them, 
most  of  whom  were  Republicans,  had  begun  to  look  on 
war  with  favor,  not  only  as  shutting  out  British  compe- 
tition, but  as  securing  a  good  customer  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  universal  war  spirit  which  twenty  years  of  wide- 
spread hostilities  had  diffused  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  could  not  fail  to  produce  its  effects  in  America. 
On  the  sea-coast  the  spirit  of  enterprise  found  vent  in 
exciting  mercantile  adventure.  But  in  the  South  and 
West,  thousands  of  young  men,  ambitious  of  distinction 
and  eager  for  action,  but  left  in  idleness  by  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  as  they  read  day  by  day  of  battle  after 
battle  in  Europe,  had  begun  to  sigh  for  swords,  epaulets, 
and  military  glory. 

The  war  feeling  thus  invigorated  and  diffused ;  the 
old  Republican  policy  discredited  by  apparent  failure ; 
the  president  known  to  be  a  man  who  could  be  molded ; 
what  wonder  that  the  large  number  of  young  and  ardent 
new  members  assembled  in  the  Twelfth  Congress,  bent 
on  substituting  headlong  energy  for  wise  caution — the 
buoyant,  persuasive,  imperious  Clay  ;  the  ambitious,  in- 
trepid Calhoun,  inexhaustibly  supplied  with  ingenious 
arguments  in  defense  of  any  course  he  might  see  fit 
to  adopt ;  with  others  of  inferior  abilities,  but  the  like 
spirit — should  have  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
hitherto  war  minority,  resolved  to  rise  to  leadership  not 
only  by  trampling  under  foot  the  Federalists,  long  de- 
spised as  the  broken  fragments  of  a  fallen  party,  but  by 
riding  it  rough-shod  over  their  own  late  leaders,  and  the 
very  president  in  the  chair  of  state  ? 
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J           r                                                         xxv. 
ing  of  the  cabinet  was  managed  with  skill,  firmness,  ad- 

mirable  courage,  and  was  crowned  with  remarkable  sue-  1812. 
cess.  A  political  revolution,  quite  as  complete  in  its  re- 
sults as  the  downfall  of  the  Federalists,  producing,  in 
fact,  the  entire  re-establishment  of  the  old  Federal  poli- 
cy, and  that  by  men  who  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
imputation  of  Federalism,  was  brought  about  so  quietly 
and  silently,  that  not  only  the  public  at  large,  but  many 
of  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  were  quite 
unaware  what  a  change  was  going  on.  Even  such  men 
as  Macon  and  Gallatin,  misled  by  the  flattering  idea  that 
by  yielding  to  the  violence  of  their  new  associates,  they 
might  preserve  the  unity  of  the  party,  and  thereby  their 
own  influence  and  ascendency,  failed  to  perceive  that 
by  this  surrender  they  became  at  once  mere  ciphers,  the 
real  leadership  passing  thenceforth  into  new  hands,  to  be 
followed  by  a  total  change  of  policy. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  new  policy,  few  or  none 
of  which  were  foreseen  by  those  who  made  it ;  the  navy  • 
and  army  on  their  present  footing  ;  our  costly  system  of 
harbor  defense  ;  above  all,  the  extension  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, with  a  corresponding  extension  of  tariff  pro- 
tection, serve  with  many  to  gild  this  revolution  with  a 
reflex  luster  not  its  own.  Founded  as  it  was  on  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  begun  without  forethought,  and  car- 
ried on  without  either  energy  or  success,  it  imposed,  at 
the  time,  an  immense  cost  on  the  country  in  money, 
blood,  anxiety,  and  alarm ;  temporary,  indeed,  and  now 
forgotten,  but  terrible  enough  to  those  who  suffered ; 
sufferings,  however,  not  without  their  use,  should  they 
prove  a  warning  and  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

In  the  views  of  the  war  taken  by  the  Federalists  there 
was  considerable  diversity,  and  still  more  in  the  senti- 
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and  sections  of  that  party,  according  to  difference  of  tem- 

1812.  perament  or  position,  saw  fit  to  express  and  adopt.  But 
they  all  agreed  in  opposing  and  condemning  the  war  as, 
in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  inexpedient  and  uncalled 
for.  This  view  was  very  ably  taken  in  a  calm  and 
measured  address  to  their  constituents,  drafted  by  Quin- 
cy,  but  toned  down  by  others,  and  put  forth  by  the  Fed- 
eral members  just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Since  the  United  States  never  could  admit — such  was 
the  ground  taken  by  this  address — that  aggressions  by 
one  of  two  nations  at  war  afforded  any  ground,  under 
any  pretended  right  of  retaliation,  for  aggressions  by  the 
other,  the  question  so  warmly  discussed  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  which  of  the  two  belligerents  had  been  the 
original  aggressor,  whether  Great  Britain,  as  the  French 
and  American  governments  alleged,  by  her  extension  of 
the  doctrine  of  blockade  and  other  illegal  interference  with 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  or  France,  as  Great  Britain  main- 
tained, by  the  issue  of  her  Berlin  decree,  was  of  very  little 
consequence.  As  to  the  alleged  repeal  by  France,  and 
the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders,  which 
had  been  made  the  occasion,  first,  of  the  revival  of  non- 
importation from  Great  Britain,  and  now  of  war,  not 
only  had  no  decree  of  repeal  been  produced,  not  only  had 
no  captured  American  vessel  ever  been  released  by  any 
French  prize  court  on  the  ground  of  such  repeal,  but  all 
the  public  documents  of  France ;  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  in 
his  report  to  the  emperor  of  December  3,  1810  ;  the  em- 
peror himself,  in  his  address  to  the  Council  of  Commerce 
of  March  31,  1811  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  in  his 
recent  report  of  March  10,  1812 ;  all  spoke  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  as  subsisting  in  full  force,  the  cherish- 
ed policy  of  the  empire.     The  capture  of  American  ves- 
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just  as  before.      The  only  evidence  of  the  alleged  repeal 

as  to  American  vessels,  beyond  the,  Duke  of  Cadore's  1812. 

bare  assertion,  was  a  suspension  of  decision  as  to  the 

more  recently  captured  ships,  and  the  liberation  of  a  few 

of  them  under  special  directions  of  the  emperor. 

The  British  orders  in  council  operated  to  exclude  us 
only  from  the  trade  to  France  and  its  immediate  depend- 
encies, Holland  and  Northern  Italy.  That  trade,  even 
prior  to  the  late  decrees  and  orders,  had  never  absorbed 
more  than  an  annual  average  of  six  millions  and  a  half 
of  our  domestic  exports ;  and,  by  the  recent  policy  of 
France,  her  exorbitant  duties,  her  system  of  licenses, 
her  dictation  of  what  should  be  taken  in  return,  her 
multiplex  regulations,  and  causeless  seizures,  it  had  been 
rendered  worthless  quite  independently  of  British  inter- 
ference. 

For  the  sake  of  vindicating,  as  against  Great  Britain, 
our  mere  right  to  a  trade  which  France  herself  thus  zeal- 
ously labored  to  render  of  no  sort  of  value,  should  we 
risk  our  commerce  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  free 
and  open  to  us  now  as  ever,  except  occasional  interrup- 
tions from  French  privateers  ?  In  the  year  ending  with 
the  September  previous,  that  commerce,  in  spite  of  all 
restrictions  and  obstructions,  had  provided  a  profitable 
market  for  forty-five  millions  worth  of  domestic  produce. 
Would  the  gratification  of  a  few  privateersmen  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  all  this  lucrative  trade,  and  the  ren- 
dering worthless  our  great  capital  invested  in  shipping  ? 

The  hovering  of  British  vessels  off  our  coasts,  and  their 
occasional  insults  within  our  waters,  were  a  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  existing  maritime  war. 
These  occurrences  demanded,  on  our  part,  not  hostilities, 
but  a  system  of  coast  and  harbor  defense  ;  fortifications, 
VI.— X 
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our  jurisdiction. 


1812.  As  to  the  alleged  agency  of  the  British  in  stimulating 
Indian  hostilities — a  charge  attempted  to  be  sustained  by 
June  13.  a  recent  voluminous  report,  in  which  were  embodied  nu- 
merous opinions  and  assertions  to  that  effect  by  Indian 
agents  and  others — that  still  remained  a  mere  unproved 
suspicion,  which  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  test- 
ed by  first  giving  some  slight  attention  to  the  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the  In- 
dians. But,  suppose  it  were  true,  how  did  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  tend  to  the  security  of  the 
Indian  frontiers  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  blockade,  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  real  difference.  Both  parties  agreed  that,  to  make 
a  blockade  lawful,  there  must  be  a  force  sufficient  to 
maintain  it.  To  the  impressment  question,  and  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  Federalists,  and  set  forth  in  this  ad- 
dress, we  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  recur. 

"  If  our  ills  were  of  a  nature  that  war  could  remedy; 
if  war  would  compensate  any  of  our  losses,  or  remove  any 
of  our  complaints,"  such  were  the  concluding  portions  of 
this  address,  "  there  might  be  some  alleviation  of  the  suf- 
fering in  the  charm  of  the  prospect.  But  how  will  war 
on  the  land  protect  commerce  on  the  ocean  ?  How  are 
our  mariners  to  be  benefited  by  a  war  which  exposes 
those  who  are  free,  without  promising  relief  to  those  who 
are  impressed  ?" 

"  Will  Canada  compensate  the  Middle  States  for  New 
York,  or  the  Western  States  for  New  Orleans  ?  Let  us 
not  be  deceived.  A  war  of  invasion  may  invite  a  retort 
of  invasion.  When  we  visit  the  peaceable,  and,  as  to  us, 
innocent  colonies  of  Great  Britain  with  the  horrors  of 
war,  are  we  assured  that  our  own  coast  will  not  be  vis- 
ited with  like  horrors  ?" 
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"  But  it  is  said  that  war  is  demanded  by  honor.     Is  chapter 
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national  honor  a  principle  that  thirsts  after  vengeance, 

and  only  to  be  appeased  by  blood?  which,  untaught  by  1812. 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future,  to  gratify  a  selfish 
vanity,  or  to  satiate  some  unhallowed  rage,  precipitates 
itself  into  any  folly  or  madness  ?  If  honor  demands  a 
war  with  England,  what  opiate  lulls  that  honor  to  sleep 
over  the  wrongs  done  us  by  France — on  land,  robberies, 
seizures,  imprisonments  ;  at  sea,  pillage,  sinkings,  burn- 
ings ?"  "With  full  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  French,  ought  the  government  of  this  country 
to  aid  the  French  cause  by  engaging  in  war  against  the 
enemies  of  France  ?"  "  It  can  not  be  concealed  that  to 
engage  in  the  present  war  against  England  is  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  France,  and  exposes  us  to  the 
vassalage  of  the  states  serving  under  the  French  emper- 
or." 

Here,  indeed,  the  address  touched  a  point  upon  which 
that  large  body  of  the  Federalists,  specially  known  as 
Essex  Junto  men,  were  exceedingly  sensitive.  That  ter- 
ror of  French  Jacobinical  principles  which,  in  the  time 
of  Adams,  had  driven  a  portion  of  the  Federalists  from 
the  Washingtonian  ground  of  rigid  neutrality,  and  had 
made  them  insist  on  war  with  France  as  the  only  secu- 
rity against  being  overwhelmed  by  French  influence  and 
ingulfed  by  French  alliance,  was  still  as  strongly  felt  as 
ever.  Though  Bonaparte  and  the  empire  stood  now  in 
the  place  of  the  Directory  and  the  republic,  this,  in  their 
eyes,  was  a  change  merely  of  persons  and  names — the 
principles  of  violence  without  restraint,  either  in  law  or 
conscience,  of  universal  conquest  and  universal  empire, 
being  common  alike  to  the  Jacobins  and  to  Bonaparte. 
Disgusted  at  what  they  considered  the  evident  leaning 
of  their  own  government,  in  all  the  late  controversy,  to 
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chapter  the  French  side,  they  had  not  hesitated,  upon  every  oc- 

casion  of  collision  and  controversy,  from  the  affair  of  the 

1812.  Chesapeake  downward,  at  setting  forth  the  British  view 
of  the  question,  and  justifying  or  palliating  the  conduct 
of  that  government.  Hence  they  had  been  denounced  as 
a  British  faction.  And  certainly  their  position  did  re- 
semble, in  several  respects,  that  of  the  French  faction, 
or  ultra-Democrats,  of  the  time  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  Yet  the  most  violent  among  them  never  went 
near  the  lengths  of  a  Monroe,  a  Barlow,  a  Skipwith,  or 
a  Barney,  if,  indeed,  they  at  all  overstepped  that  line  of 
constitutional  opposition  which  on  that  occasion  Jefferson 
and  Madison  had  marked  out  for  their  political  associates. 
To  the  Federalists  of  this  school  a  war  with  England 
was  exceedingly  abhorrent ;  not  merely  as  a  throwing 
away  of  great  commercial  opportunities ;  nor  solely  nor 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  alarm  and  the  danger  to  which 
it  would  expose  the  whole  maritime  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  blood  and  money  it  would  uselessly  cost ; 
but  on  far  more  fundamental  considerations,  moral  and 
political.  To  take  sides  with  France  in  the  pending 
struggle — and  to  make  war  on  England  would  be  to  take 
sides  with  France — appeared  to  them  a  high  crime  against 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  ;  the  taking  sides  with  a 
tyrant  hostile  alike  to  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  rights 
of  men ;  to  help  whom  to  overthrow  England  was  to 
help  in  preparing  a  terrible  yoke  for  ourselves.  Such 
was  the  view  very  generally  taken  by  the  New  England 
Congregational  clergy,  and  very  freely  expressed  from  the 
pulpit  both  before  and  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Of 
the  sermons  on  this  subject,  of  which  many  were  print- 
ed, a  large  part  serve,  indeed,  to  show  that,  however  the 
New  England  clergy  of  that  day  might  have  deviated 
from  the  standard  of  Puritan  theological  orthodoxy,  they 
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had  still  inherited  all  the  fervid,  stubborn,  uncompromis-  chapter 
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ing  Puritan  spirit,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  obligations  and 

duties  higher  than  any  created  by  human  laws  ;  a  spir-  1812. 
it  not  to  be  rashly  encountered  even  by  the  strongest  gov- 
ernments, and  which  drew  out  from  the  Democratic  par- 
ty bitter  complaints  against  the  intermingling  of  religion 
and  politics. 

A  notion  had  indeed  prevailed,  occasionally  thrown  out 
in  Congress  by  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  others,  that,  af- 
ter war  had  been  declared,  all  opposition  to  it  must  stop 
or  be  stopped ;  intimations  which  had  provoked  from  Ran- 
dolph more  than  one  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  danger  in 
which  he  personally  stood  of  being  tarred  and  feathered 
as  a  Tory  by  patriots  of  two  or  three  years'  importation. 
A  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  these  principles 
of  despotism,  avowed  and  justified  by  men  who  professed 
to  hold  the  old  Sedition  Law  in  utter  abhorrence,  were  very 
signally  carried  into  execution  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Though  that  town  owed  its  rapid  rise  entirely  to  the 
profits  of  commerce,  a  majority  of  its  miscellaneous  pop- 
ulation, including  a  large  proportion  of  persons  foreign- 
born,  were  very  eager  for  war,  a  spirit  stimulated  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  Baltimore  Whig  newspaper.  As 
zeal  on  one  side  generally  evokes  zeal  on  the  other,  the 
principles  of  Essex  Junto  Federalism  had  found  an  able 
advocate  in  the  Federal  Republican,  edited  by  Alexander 
Hanson,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  son  of  a  chancellor 
of  Maryland,  and  grandson  of  a  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  This  paper,  in  announcing  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  announced  also,  in  terms  moderate  but 
firm,  a  fixed  determination  to  continue  to  speak  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before.  This  was  on  Saturday.  The  June  20. 
following  Monday  evening,  a  mob,  headed  by  a  French  June  22. 
apothecary,  and  unopposed  by  the  city  magistrates,  of 
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chapter  whom  several  were  present,  but  only  two  of  whom  used 
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a  few  words  of  dissuasion,  completely  demolished  the  of- 
1812.  flee  of  that  paper,  with  its  types  and  presses,  obliging 
Hanson's  partner,  who  resided  in  the  city,  to  fly  for  his 
life,  the  mob  insolently  searching  several  dwelling-houses 
in  pursuit  of  him.  Hanson  himself  might  have  fared 
still  worse,  but  he  resided  in  the  country.  Indeed,  his 
partner  thought  it  wise  immediately  to  close  his  house 
and  to  remove  his  family. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  mob  reassembled  the 
next  night.  In  pursuit  of  another  obnoxious  individual, 
they  assaulted  and  searched  another  private  dwelling ;  af- 
ter which  they  proceeded  to  the  docks,  and  dismantled 
several  vessels  lawfully  bound  to  sea,  acting  under  the 
idea  that  these  vessels  were  about  to  sail  under  British 
licenses  or  by  British  connivance.  Their  patriotic  fury 
next  found  vent  in  burning  down  the  house  of  a  free 
colored  man,  charged  with  having  spoken  in  friendly 
terms  of  the  British  nation.  They  were  about  setting 
fire  to  an  African  church,  when  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
pany of  horse,  called  out  for  that  purpose,  checked  and 
dispersed  them. 

The  Federal  Republican,  thus  driven  from  Baltimore, 
was  immediately  re-established  at  Georgetown,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
Hanson  and  his  more  ardent  friends.  They  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  to  an  insolent  and  arbitrary  invasion 
of  their  rights,  perpetrated  by  their  political  opponents 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  savage  mob.  It  had 
become  their  duty,  so  they  thought,  to  vindicate  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  and  for  that  purpose  to  insist  upon  their 
right  of  printing  and  publishing  in  Baltimore,  no  matter 
at  what  personal  risks  to  themselves.  They  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  building ;  but  finally  the  low- 
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er  story  of  the  late  dwelling-house  of  Hanson's  partner  chapter 

was  converted  into  a  publishing  office,  the  upper  part  be- 

ing  taken  possession  of  by  Hanson  as  a  dwelling-house  1812. 
for  himself.  After  an  interval  of  five  weeks,  the  paper, 
without  any  previous  notice,  was  reissued  from  this  new  July  26. 
office,  though  still  printed  in  Georgetown,  containing 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 
who  had  given  additional  proof  of  their  complicity  in  the 
late  riot  by  omitting  to  make  the  least  effort  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice,  though  the  leaders  were  well  known. 

Hanson  and  his  friends  had  not  taken  this  hazardous 
step  without  counting  the  cost.  They  expected  that  the 
office  would  be  again  attacked.  They  knew  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  protection  from  the 
city  authorities.  On  the  application,  indeed,  of  the  own- 
er of  the  house,  the  mayor  not  only  refused  to  interfere 
for  its  protection,  but  immediately  left  town,  for  the  very 
purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  being  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  supposed,  however,  that  if  the  first  onset  of  the  mob 
could  be  repulsed,  the  magistrates,  from  very  shame, 
would  find  themselves  obliged  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
that,  the  right  of  publication  once  vindicated,  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  again  interrupted.  Under  this  idea,  a 
regular  plan  of  defense,  on  military  principles,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  General  Henry  Lee,  distinguished  as  a  par- 
tisan officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  commander  of  the  army  which  had 
marched  against  the  whisky  rebels,  the  intimate  personal 
friend,  and,  by  the  appointment  of  Congress,  the  funeral 
eulogist  of  Washington.  Not  content  with  furnishing 
the  plan,  Lee  had  volunteered  to  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  He  was  joined  by  General  Lingan,  another 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  by  some  twenty  other  friends 
of  Hanson,  some  from  the  country,  others  from  the  city, 
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windows  having  been  barricaded,  and  every  thing  pre- 

1812.  pared  to  stand  a  siege. 

The  mob  appeared  that  same  evening.  After  pelting 
the  house  with  stones  for  several  hours,  during  which 
they  were  repeatedly  warned  to  desist,  they  succeeded  at 
length  in  forcing  the  outer  door  ;  but  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  ascend  the  stairs,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  de- 
fenders, several  were  wounded,  and  one  of  the  ringlead- 
ers was  killed.  Meanwhile,  repeated  notices  of  the  riot 
had  been  sent  to  the  magistrates ;  and  two  justices  of 
the  peace  were  at  length  persuaded  to  exercise  their  au- 
thority, by  an  order  to  Striker,  general  of  the  city  mili- 
tia, to  order  out  troops.  A  single  troop  of  horse  at  length 
approached  ;  but  their  commander,  instead  of  charging, 
parleyed  with  the  mob,  who  brought  up,  meanwhile,  a 
piece  of  cannon,  but  were  persuaded  not  to  use  it.  About 
daylight  the  mayor  and  General  Striker  appeared.  Sev- 
eral of  the  defenders  had  been  badly  hurt  by  the  missiles 
of  the  mob,  and  the  whole  were  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  watching.  The  mayor  and  the  general,  having  first 
obtained  the  mob's  permission  and  concurrence,  proposed 
a  capitulation.  The  defenders,  who  were  charged  with 
murder  by  their  assailants,  were  required  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  conducted  to  prison  to  answer  to  that  charge  ; 
to  which  they  agreed,  but  only  on  an  express  stipulation, 
given  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  of  protection  to  their 
persons,  as  well  as  to  the  evacuated  house,  by  a  military 
guard. 

July  27.  Induced,  by  these  promises,  to  surrender,  Hanson  and 
his  friends  were  conducted  to  prison  between  two  files  of 
troopers,  the  music  playing  the  rogues'  march,  and  the 
mob  crowding  upon  them  with  insults,  and  frightful 
threats  of  breaking  the  prison  and  putting  them  to  death. 
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The  evacuated  house  was  occupied  at  once  by  a  portion  chapter 
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of  the  rioters,  who  proceeded,  without  interruption,  to  de- 
stroy the  furniture  and  to  spoil  the  interior.  In  the  1812. 
course  of  the  day,  Striker  ordered  out  a  fresh  troop  of 
cavalry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of 
infantry  ;  but  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  men,  in  the 
whole,  made  their  appearance,  and  having  been  furnished 
with  blank  cartridges  only,  they  were  presently  dismiss- 
ed, as  more  likely,  so  Striker  afterward  alleged,  to  irri- 
tate the  mob  than  able  to  afford  any  effectual  protection. 
Striker  and  the  mayor  also  pleaded,  as  an  additional 
excuse  for  this  disgraceful  breach  of  their  solemn  prom- 
ise, that  the  mob,  on  receiving  assurances  that  the  pris- 
oners should  not  be  admitted  to  bail,  had  agreed  to  dis- 
perse. The  rioters,  thus  left,  by  a  blind  confidence,  if  not 
a  positive  connivance,  without  any  restraint,  soon  after 
nightfall  collected  round  the  prison.  The  strength  of 
the  walls  and  doors  might  long  have  resisted  their  efforts, 
but,  through  the  terror  or  treachery  of  a  turnkey,  they 
soon  obtained  an  entrance,  after  which  they  rushed  fu- 
riously to  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  their  destined 
victims  were  confined,  and  which  the  turnkey  also  un- 
locked. As  the  door  opened,  the  prisoners  within,  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan,  extinguished  their  lights, 
rushed  to  the  entrance,  with  their  strongest  men  in  front, 
forced  their  way  into  the  passage,  and  mingled  with  the 
mob  ;  and  in  this  way  seven  or  eight  of  the  number  es- 
caped. Two  others,  confined  in  a  neighboring  cell,  were 
saved  by  the  humanity,  courage,  and  self-possession  of  a 
Frenchman,  a  prisoner  for  some  high  crime,  who,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  denied  their  presence,  and 
concealed  them  from  the  persevering  search  of  the  blood- 
thirsty ruffians  by  whom  the  jail  was  filled.  Of  those 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  the  fate  was  wretch- 
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club,  who  had  obtained  access  to  the  jail  during  the  day, 
1812.  as  if  to  be  able  to  recognize  them,  they  were  beaten  in 
the  most  horrible  manner,  after  which,  to  the  number  of 
nine,  Hanson  among  the  rest,  they  were  tossed  down  the 
stone  steps  of  the  jail,  where  they  lay  in  a  heap,  the  mob 
amusing  themselves,  for  three  hours  or  more,  by  beat- 
ing their  senseless  bodies,  sticking  pen-knives  into  their 
cheeks,  and  dropping  hot  candle-grease  into  their  eyes, 
to  ascertain  if  they  were  really  dead  ;  shouting,  at  inter- 
vals, for  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  distinguished  Dem- 
ocrats. General  Lingan  expired  amid  these  tortures, 
vainly  reminding  the  infuriated  wretches  of  his  Revolu- 
tionary services,  and  begging  them  to  spare  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  numerous  young  family,  depending  on  him 
as  their  sole  means  of  support.  General  Lee — whom 
the  National  Intelligencer,  in  announcing  the  catastrophe, 
coldly  spoke  of,  whether  from  ignorance,  natural  enough 
in  the  young  foreigner  who  edited  that  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  from  affected  contempt,  as  "  one  Gen- 
eral Harry  Lee" — barely  escaped  the  same  fate,  being 
made  a  cripple  for  life.  The  others,  by  feigning  death, 
enduring  blows,  insults,  tortures,  without  the  least  sign 
of  sensibility,  saved  themselves  from  the  last  extremity. 
But  even  this  would  not  have  availed  them  but  for  a 
happy  thought  of  the  jail  physician,  who  tickled  the  fan- 
cy of  the  mob  by  suggesting  that  these  dead  bodies,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  would  make  excellent  Tory  skeletons, 
and  who  succeeded,  under  this  pretense,  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  remove  them  into  the  jail.  Means  were  forth- 
with taken  for  their  resuscitation.  Hanson  and  others 
were  sent  out  of  the  city  concealed  in  a  hay-cart.  Two 
or  three  of  those  worst  wounded  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  places  of  concealment  and  care,  in  or  out  of 
the  city,  were  found  for  the  others. 
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from  the  jail  with  one  of  the  prisoners,  miserably  beaten 

and  bruised  like  the  rest,  had  covered  him  with  a  coat  1812. 
of  tar  and  feathers,  and  had  carted  him  through  the  city 
amid  blows  and  insults.  When  he  fell  back  as  if  dead, 
they  set  fire  to  the  feathers  by  way  of  resuscitating  him. 
Having  compelled  him  to  give  the  names  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates, after  a  warm  discussion  whether  to  hang  him  or 
not,  they  finally  concluded  to  commit  him  to  the  watch- 
house. 

Having  left  the  jail,  the  rioters  next  proceeded  to  the 
post-office,  to  demand  the  obnoxious  copies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republican  deposited  there  for  circulation  by  the 
mails.  The  Democratic  magistrates  now  thought  it  time 
to  interfere.  A  military  force  was  ordered  out,  and  as 
the  postmaster,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  mob  to  force 
his  office,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  magistrates  to  yield 
to  their  request,  still  refused  to  give  up  the  papers,  a 
charge  was  ordered,  when  the  mob  at  once  dispersed. 

Upon  an  investigation  into  this  affair,  the  city  council 
found  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
entire  blame  was  due  to  Hanson  and  his  friends  for  hav- 
ing wickedly  persisted,  in  time  of  war,  in  publishing  in 
Baltimore  a  paper  not  agreeable  to  the  mob  and  the 
Democrats.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  annex  to  their 
printed  report,  as  proof  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy  to  set 
the  Democratic  sentiment  of  Baltimore  at  defiance,  a 
number  of  private  letters  in  relation  to  the  arrangements 
for  defending  the  house,  picked  from  the  pockets  of  the 
murdered  or  mutilated  prisoners,  while  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 

The  trials  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  perfectly  well 
known,  were  conducted  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Demo- 
cratic attorney  general,  who  had  openly  expressed  his  re- 
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house  had  not  been  killed,  refused  to  exercise  his  right 
1812.  of  changing  the  venue ;  and  a  Baltimore  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  acquitted  the  prisoners.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  Hanson,  who  was  also  put  on  trial  for  defend- 
ing his  own  house,  had  not  been  found  guilty  of  murder. 
The  view  of  this  case  taken  by  the  Baltimore  common 
council  was  sustained,  silently  if  not  openly,  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  and  of  the  advocates 
of  war  throughout  the  Union.  They  doubtless  hoped 
that  this  atrocious  piece  of  outrage  and  murder  might 
serve  to  frighten  the  Federalists  (whom  they  were  much 
disposed  to  regard  and  to  treat  like  the  Tories  of  the 
Revolution)  into  the  abandonment  of  their  political  rights. 
The  example  thus  set  was  presently  imitated  by  mili- 
tary mobs  of  volunteers  at  Norfolk  and  Buffalo  ;  but  the 
reign  of  terror  and  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  could  not  be  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  Balti- 
more. In  spite  of  threats  from  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  the  Federal  Republican  continued  to  be  published 
at  Georgetown.  Numerous  public  meetings,  as  well 
within  as  without  the  state,  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  atrocities  of  the  Baltimore  mob,  which  have  left  a 
black  stigma  on  that  city,  not  yet,  if  ever,  to  be  effaced. 
That  outrage  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
Oct.  5.  political  revolution  which,  within  three  months,  gave  the 
Federalists  a  very  large  majority  in  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly ;  large  enough,  notwithstanding  a  Senate  unanimous- 
ly Democratic,  chosen  the  previous  year,  to  secure  them 
a  majority  on  joint  ballot,  and  the  choice  of  a  Federal 
governor,  council,  and  United  States  senator.  Hanson 
himself  was  chosen  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Baltimore  rioters,  and  their  instigators  and  back- 
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ponents  of  the  war  party.     The  leaders  of  that  party 

represented,  as  they  largely  shared,  a  feeling  proper  and  1812. 
necessary  in  every  community,  of  which  the  young,  the 
ardent,  the  uneducated  and  unthinking  masses  are  the 
natural  depositories — the  feeling  of  resentment  at  aggres- 
sions, of  resistance  to  wrong,  at  all  hazards.  Dead,  in- 
deed, would  that  nation  be  in  which  this  feeling  did  not 
find  its  ardent,  unhesitating,  headlong  advocates.  To 
temper  and  direct  it,  to  control  and  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  safety,  was  the  office  and  the  duty 
of  the  cooler  and  more  reflecting  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  who  alone,  at  this  moment,  had  any  influ- 
ence over  its  depositories ;  especially  was  it  the  duty 
of  the  president,  to  whom,  for  the  very  purpose  of  resist- 
ing outbreaks  of  sudden  impulse,  and  to  give  time  for 
sober  second  thought,  the  Constitution  has  intrusted  the 
great  power  and  serious  responsibility  of  the  veto.  But 
resort  to  the  veto  would  not,  in  this  case,  have  been 
necessary.  Had  not  threats  to  oppose  his  re-election 
driven  Madison  to  take  the  lead,  no  declaration  of  war 
could  have  been  carried  in  either  house  of  Congress. 

Here  was  an  occasion  on  which  Madison  might  well 
have  called  to  mind  the  great  example  of  Washington  in 
the  case  of  Jay's  treaty.  But  his  timorous  temper  dwelt 
rather  on  the  fate  of  John  Adams,  whose  opposition  to 
hostilities  with  France,  however  beneficial  to  his  country, 
had  left  him  to  retire  from  office  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  own  party,  and  without  help  or 
even  sympathy  from  the  other.  Yet,  in  the  eye  of  history, 
how  much  more  honorable  such  a  fall,  than  any  re-elec- 
tion to  be  purchased  like  Madison's,  by  the  sacrifice,  at 
such  risk  to  his  country,  of  his  own  better  judgment  and 
personal  convictions ! 
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chapter       That  domination  over  public  opinion  which  the  war  par- 

ty  so  long  maintained,  and  which,  indeed,  has  hardly  yet 

1812.  ceased ;  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
president  thus  ignobly  yielded  to  throw  a  mantle  over  po- 
litical nakedness,  almost  as  discreditable  to  them  as  dis- 
graceful to  him,  have  hitherto  conspired  to  shield  Madi- 
son from  the  obloquy  which  must  ever  rest  upon  this 
part  of  his  conduct — that  of  having  been  driven  by  in- 
timidation, and  seduced  by  personal  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, into  a  course  of  public  conduct,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment improvident,  if  not,  indeed,  highly  dangerous. 

These  same  convictions  were  fully  shared  by  Gallatin, 
and  probably  also  by  Monroe,  the  president's  two  prin- 
cipal cabinet  officers  and  most  confidential  advisers.  But 
Gallatin,  who  clung  with  tenacity  to  office,  did  not  choose 
to  risk  his  place  by  openly  opposing  what  he  labored  in 
vain,  by  indirect  means,  to  prevent ;  while  Monroe,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  successorship,  was  under  temptations 
quite  as  strong  as  those  of  Madison  to  dissemble  his  opin- 
ions and  to  yield  to  the  current.  So  uncontrollable,  in- 
deed, are  the  impulses  of  ambition,  so  overwhelming  the 
temptations  of  that  splendid  office,  that  much  must  be 
pardoned  in  candidates  for  the  presidency  ;  nor  ought  the 
incumbent  to  be  exposed  to  the  seducing  prospect  of  a 
re-election. 

It  was  not  Madison  and  his  cabinet  only  that  the  im- 
petuous war  current  swept  along.  Jefferson's  hatred  of 
England  was  so  hearty,  that  he  naturally  consented  to  a 
step  by  others  which  he  would  never  have  dared  to  ven- 
ture upon  himself.  John  Adams,  who  still  preserved,  on 
the  verge  of  eighty,  all  his  youthful  impetuosity  and  nat- 
ural pugnacity,  snuffed  the  battle  like  an  old  war-horse, 
carrying  him  back,  as  it  did,  to  the  days  of  his  own  dar- 
ing and  glory,  and  identified  by  him,  as  by  the  whole 
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war  party,  with  that  original  resistance  to  British  aggres-  chapter 
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sions  in  which  he  had  taken  so  active  and  conspicuous 

a  part.  1812. 

Canada,  of  which  the  conquest  was  now  to  be  attempt- 
ed, consisted,  at  this  time,  of  two  provinces.  The  old 
French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  300,000,  constituted  Lower  Canada.  Up- 
per Canada  embraced  the  more  recent  settlements  above 
Montreal,  principally  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
including  also  some  scattered  hamlets  at  the  foot  and 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  a  population,  in  the  whole,  of 
about  100,000,  mostly  American  Loyalists  and  their  de- 
scendants. Each  province  had  its  own  governor  and  Leg- 
islature; but  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  char- 
acter of  governor  general,  held  a  certain  superintending 
authority  over  both.  The  regular  force  in  both  provin- 
ces did  not  exceed  2000  men,  scattered  over  a  space  of 
1200  miles,  from  Quebec  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior. 
Under  the  late  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig  had 
already  commenced  that  political  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  afterward  carried  to 
such  extremities,  and,  in  our  day,  productive  of  changes 
hardly  short  of  a  revolution.  But  the  recent  arrival  of 
Sir  George  Prevost,  and  the  prospect  of  an  American  war, 
had  checked  this  incipient  quarrel ;  and  the  Lower  Can- 
ada Legislature  had  signalized  its  loyalty  by  placing  at 
the  governor's  disposal  2000  unmarried  men,  to  be  re- 
cruited by  annual  drafts  from  the  militia,  and  to  be  reg- 
ularly embodied,  drilled,  and  trained ;  and  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, or  imminent  danger  of  it,  to  be  called  into  active 
service  as  auxiliaries  to  the  regular  troops ;  to  be  second- 
ed, if  the  case  required  it,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  mili- 
tia. But  the  main  strength  of  Canada  now,  as  formerly, 
consisted  in  the  difficult  approach  to  it ;  the  water  bar- 
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chapter  rier  by  which  it  was  guarded ;   the  wild  American  fron- 
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'  tier  opposite,  during  the  summer  heats  infested  by  fever, 
1812.  destitute  of  roads,  large  portions  of  it  without  inhabit- 
ants, and  incapable  of  furnishing  supplies,  all  of  which, 
even  provisions,  must  be  transported,  mostly  on  pack- 
horses,  a  vast  distance,  and  at  great  expense — obstacles 
the  same  which  had  repelled  so  many  attempts  at  con- 
quest while  Canada  was  yet  a  French  province.  An- 
other great  military  advantage  which  Canada  possessed 
was  the  concentration  of  her  people  along  or  near  the 
frontier,  and  the  convenient  water  communication  of  that 
whole  frontier  with  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  through 
those  cities  with  the  mother  country.  It  was  at  those 
cities,  one  the  chief  seat  of  Canadian  commerce,  the  oth- 
er its  military  key,  that  all  attacks  upon  Canada  had 
hitherto  been  aimed.  That  method  was  now  to  be  re- 
versed, the  first  blow  being  struck  at  its  extremity  far- 
thest from  the  sea,  and  least  within  reach  of  British  suc- 
cor ;  a  point,  however,  with  which  Quebec,  and  even 
England,  had,  at  that  time,  a  far  easier  communication 
than  either  Washington  or  New  York. 

Hull,  governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
had  accepted  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  principally, 
as  he  afterward  alleged,  with  a  view  to  the  succor  of 
that  Territory,  greatly  harassed,  since  the  affair  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, by  Indian  alarms. 

Not  without  military  experience,  for  he  had  served 
with  credit  as  a  regimental  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  Hull  had  insisted  that  the  naval  control  of 
Lake  Erie,  then  possessed  by  two  or  three  small  British 
cruisers,  ought  first  to  be  obtained,  and  a  force  provided 
of  at  least  3000  good  troops.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  toward  a  naval  force,  not  even  so  much  as  fitting 
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out  the  Adams,  a  small  public  armed  vessel,  which  lay  chapter 

XXV. 

at  Detroit,  and  Hull  was  told  that  he  must  be  content 1_ 

with  2000  men.  1812. 

Arriving  at  Dayton,  some  three  weeks  belbre  the  dec-  May  25. 
laration  of  war,  he  found  assembled  there  three  regiments 
of  raw  Ohio  volunteers,  about  1200  men  in  all,  imper- 
fectly organized,  and  scantily  equipped.      Marching  to 
Urbana,  he  added  to  his  force  the  fourth  regiment  of 
regular  infantry,  some  three  hundred  strong,  lately  en- 
gaged, under  Boyd,  in  the  Tippecanoe  expedition,  and 
now  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Millar.      From  Ur- 
bana  to   Detroit   were    two    hundred   miles    of  forest, 
through  which  the  army  had  to  cut  a  road,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  posts,  to  keep  open  the  communication, 
liable  to  interruption   by   the  hostile  Indians.     While 
marching  on  this  road,  Hull  received  a  letter  from  Wash-  June  26. 
ington,  forwarded  by  express  from  Cleveland,  where  the 
post-route  then  terminated,  dated  the  day  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  but  making  no  mention  of  it,  only  bid- 
ding him  hasten  his  march.      A  letter  of  the  next  day, 
with  information  that  war  was  declared,  sent  to  Cleve- 
land by  mail,  and  forwarded  thence  by  such  chance  con- 
veyance as  offered,  did  not  reach  him  till  eight  days  later,   July  2 
after  he  had  arrived  at  the  Maumee,  and  had  there  em- 
barked his  baggage,  intrenching  tools,  and  hospital  stores, 
to  be  forwarded  by  water  to  Detroit.      The  British  offi- 
cer in  command  at  Maiden  had  received  notice  of  the 
declaration  of  war  two  days  before  (under  an  envelope, 
as  it  oddly  enough  happened,  franked,  as  far  as  Cleve- 
land, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) ;  and  as  the  ves- 
sel with  Hull's  stores  on  board  passed  Fort  Amherstburg, 
she  was  overhauled  and  made  a  prize  of.  July  5. 

A  day  or  two   after,  Hull's  army  reached  Detroit 
That  now  flourishing  city  contained  then  only  some  eight 
VI.— Y 
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chapter  hundred  inhabitants.      The  neighboring  villages  on  the 

xxv.  . 
strait  had  about  twice  as  many  more  ;  the  whole  Terri- 

1812.  tory  of  Michigan  not  much  above  five  thousand,  most  of 
them  of  French  origin.  Surrounded  by  hostile  Indians, 
and  separated  from  the  Ohio  settlements  by  two  hund- 
red miles  of  wilderness,  Lake  Erie  commanded  by  the 
British,  and  even  the  road  by  land  which  followed  the 
shore  of  the  strait  passing  almost  under  the  guns  of  Am- 
herstburg,  this  was  a  most  extraordinary  point  from 
which  to  commence  a  hostile  invasion.  In  the  fort  at 
Detroit,  a  place  of  some  strength,  there  was  a  garrison 
of  fifty  regulars.  The  militia  of  the  Territory  raised 
Hull's  force  to  about  1800  men.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
July  9.  rival,  having  received  orders  from  the  War  Department 
to  invade  Canada,  to  take  Maiden  if  he  could,  and  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  cross- 
July  12.  ed  to  Sandwich,  boasting,  in  a  proclamation,  of  a  force 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  protection  or  punishment ; 
offering  to  all  who  desired  it  emancipation  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  British  rule,  and  to  all  who  chose  to  remain 
quiet  protection  and  safety  ;  but  should  savages,  by  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Great  Britain,  be  let  loose  to  murder 
women  and  children,  threatening  an  exterminating  retal- 
iation, in  fact,  instant  death,  to  every  white  man  taken 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Indians. 

The  Canadian  settlements  on  the  strait  were  still  fee- 
bler than  those  of  Michigan.  Sandwich  was  a  village 
smaller  than  Detroit.  The  fort  of  Amherstburg,  or  Mai- 
den, was  a  weak  erection  of  earth  and  palisades,  held  by 
a  garrison  of  a  hundred  regulars  and  some  four  hundred 
militia  and  Indians.  Hull's  troops  were  eager  for  ac- 
tion, and,  had  Amherstburg  been  at  once  attacked,  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  taken.  But  ignorant  of  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  though  fully  conscious  of  his 
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own,  and  discouraged  by  the  capture  of  his  baggage,  and  chapter 

his  isolation  from  means  of  succor,  Hull  wished  to  fortify 

his  camp,  to  get  his  battering  cannon  mounted,  and  to  1812. 
give  his  proclamation  time  to  operate.  Meanwhile,  be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  move,  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  which  post  alone  held  the  Indians  of  the 
upper  lakes  in  check.  The  inadequate  garrison  of  only 
sixty  men  received  their  first  intimation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  from  a  British  flotilla,  convoyed  by  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  Fur  Company,  with  a  force  on 
board,  drawn  from  the  neighboring  British  post  of  Fort  July  17. 
William,  to  which  they  precipitately  surrendered,  of  two 
hundred  regulars  and  Canadians,  besides  a  body  of  In- 
dians. The  news  of  this  loss  was  soon  followed  by  in- 
formation of  General  Proctor's  arrival  at  Amherstburg 
with  re-enforcements,  brought  by  water  from  below,  and 
of  efforts  made  by  the  British  Fur  Company's  agents  at 
Fort  William  above,  to  imbody  their  servants  and  to  ex- 
cite the  Indians.  Tecumseh,  who  had  entered  into  the 
British  service,  sent,  soon  after  Proctor's  arrival,  across 
the  strait  to  block  up  the  road  from  Ohio  to  Detroit,  had 
stopped  at  the  River  Raisin  a  convoy  of  flour  and  cattle. 
Hull  sent  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  to  open  the 
road  ;  but  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  some  seventy  war-  Aug.  5 
riors,  from  which  they  only  escaped  back  to  the  camp 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  and  seventy 
missing ;  the  mail,  also  forwarded  under  their  care,  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Alarmed  at  this  interception  of  his  supplies,  and  by 
information  from  the  officer  in  command  on  the  Niagara 
River  that  the  British  forces  in  that  quarter  were  mov- 
ing westward,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  di- 
version, Hull,  whose  arrangements  for  marching  were 
now  complete,  concluded  to  give  over  offensive  operations,  Aug. 
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chapter  to  retire  to  Detroit,  and  to  devote  his  first  efforts  to  re- 

xxv.  , .  •.•-!-. 

establish  his  own  communications.     Proctor,  encouraged 

1812.  by  the  desponding  tone  of  the  dispatches  and  correspond- 
ence captured  by  Tecumseh,  had  crossed  over  to  join 
him  with  almost  his  entire  force,  as  it  happened,  just  in 
time  to  encounter  Colonel  Millar,  sent  with  his  regiment 
and  a  body  of  militia,  about  six  hundred  men  in  all,  to 
open  the  road.  Millar  found  the  British  and  Indians 
posted  at  Maguago,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Detroit, 
behind  a  breast-work  of  logs,  one  flank  on  the  river,  the 
other  covered  by  a  swamp.  In  forcing  this  position, 
which  was  obstinately  defended,  especially  by  the  In- 
dians, Millar  lost  eighteen  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
The  men,  from  having  dropped  and  lost  their  knapsacks 
during  the  fight,  fell  short  of  provisions ;  the  sending 
back  the  wounded  occasioned  a  delay  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
boats  which  conveyed  them  came  very  near  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  Millar  was  taken  sick  ;  a  storm 
of  rain  added  to  the  disorganization  of  the  troops ;  and, 
finally,  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  As  a  substitute 
for  it,  M' Arthur  and  Cass,  two  of  the  Ohio  colonels,  were 
sent,  with  350  men,  to  open,  by  an  inland  route,  a  com- 
munication with  the  convoy  at  the  River  Raisin ;  but, 

Aug.  14.  after  marching  some  twenty-four  miles,  they  entangled 
themselves  in  a  swamp  ;  and,  having  consumed  all  their 
provision,  turned  about  to  return  to  Detroit. 

Meanwhile,  General  Brock,  governor  of  Lower  Cana- 
da, hastening  from  Little  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capi- 

Aug.  13.  tal  of  his  province,  had  reached  Maiden  by  water,  with 
a  few  of  the  embodied  militia.      Having  recalled  Proctor, 

Aug.  15.  and  held  a  council  with  Tecumseh,  he  advanced  to  Sand- 
wich, and  summoned  Hull  to  surrender,  intimating  that, 
should  an  assault  be  necessary,  it  would  be  quite  beyond 
his  power  to  restrain  his  Indian  allies.     Upon  Hull's  re- 
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turning  a  firm  refusal,  the  British  vessels  and  batteries  chapter 

°  .  XXV. 

opened  a  fire,  under  cover  of  which  Brock  landed,  his 

force,  besides  some  600  Indians,  amounting  to  730  regu-  1812. 
lars  and  militia,  with  five  small  pieces  of  cannon.  Hull's  AuS-  16- 
effective  force,  in  the  absence  of  M'Arthur's  detachment, 
amounted  to  about  800  men,  stationed  partly  in  the  fort, 
partly  in  the  town,  and  partly  behind  an  advanced  bat- 
tery of  two  twenty-four  pounders.  These  guns  were  just 
ready  to  open  on  Brock's  column,  which  advanced  steadily 
to  the  assault,  when  Hull,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  his 
men, -called  a  parley,  and  offered  to  capitulate.  The 
terms',  as  arranged,  included  in  the  surrender  M'Arthur's 
detachment,  the  convoy  at  the  River  Raisin,  in  fact,  the 
whole  Territory  of  Michigan  ;  the  territorial  militia  to  be 
dismissed  on  parole,  the  regulars  and  volunteers  to  become 
prisoners  of  war.  M'Arthur's  detachment,  already  near 
the  fort,  upon  information  of  the  surrender,  fell  back  a 
little;  but,  having  been  for  three  days  without  provisions, 
except  a  few  potatoes  and  green  pumpkins,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  in  a  flag  and  to  give  up  their  arms. 

The  day  before  Hull's  surrender,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  where  now  stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  then  a  solitary  post 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  in  consequence  of  orders 
dispatched  by  Hull,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  fall  of 
Michilimackinac,  had  evacuated  that  post.  The  retreat-  Aug.  15. 
ing  column  consisted  of  seventy  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  the  rear  being  covered  by  some  Miami  Indians, 
who  professed  to  be  friendly.  Several  hundred  Indians, 
of  various  tribes,  were  collected  in  the  vicinity,  whom  it 
was  attempted  to  conciliate  by  distributing  among  them 
the  merchandise  deposited  in  the  fort.  But  they  soon 
fell  upon  the  retreating  column  ;  the  Miamis  fled  or  joined 
the  assailants  ;  and  the  whites,  reduced  to  twenty  effect- 
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chapter  ive  men,  surrendered  on  a  promise  that  their  lives  should 
_____  be  spared.  The  prisoners,  many  of  them  severely  wound- 
1812.  ed,  were  divided  among  the  Indians,  who  conveyed  them 
presently  to  Michilimackinac,  where  they  were  ransomed 
by  the  British  commander ;  but  it  was  only  after  many 
months  and  much  suffering  that  the  survivors  finally  re- 
sained  their  homes.  •  « 

Hull's  capitulation  greatly  curtailed  the  America*! fron- 
tier. The  Sanduskies ;  Fort  M'Arthur,  at  the  hejad  of 
the  Scioto,  lately  built  during  Hull's  advance  on  De- 
troit ;  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  ;«  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  (Terre  Haute) ;  and  Fort? Mad- 
ison, on  the  Mississippi,  some  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  became  now  the  most  advanced 
posts.  A  council  with  the  Indians  of  Onio  and  Indiana, 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Piqua,  proved  a  complete  failure. 
All  these  tribes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  joined  now 
in  the  war;  and,  in  a  short  time,  Forts  Wayne  and  Har- 
rison were  beleaguered. 

Great  was  the  mortification,  and  even  rage,  of  the  war 
party,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  taunts  of  the  Feder- 
alists at  this  speedy  result  of  the  attempted  conquest  of 
Canada,  in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  our  own  terri- 
tory. All  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  Hull's  position  ; 
the  smallness  of  his  force;  the  rawness  of  his  troops;  the 
inexperience  of  his  officers;  the  interception  of  his  com- 
munications ;  the  cloud  of  Indians,  by  which  the  complete 
devastation  of  the  territory  was  threatened  ;  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  by  their  command  of  the  lakes,  to  concen- 
trate against  him  an  unknown  force,  were  kept  quite 
out  of  sight.  The  unfortunate  Hull,  made  the  scape- 
goat of  every  body's  blunders,  and  laden  with  every  body's 
faults,  was  accused  by  a  general  chorus  of  the  war  party, 
his  own  officers  taking  the  lead,  not  only  of  incapacity 
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and  want  of  enterprise,  but  of  cowardice  ;  and,  as  if  that  chapter 


xxv. 


were  not  enough,  of  having  treacherously  sold  himself. 

and  his  army  to  the  British.  1812. 

Tried  some  two  years  afterward,  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, on  these  two  serious  charges,  Hull  took  the  ground 
that  to  have  attempted  any  further  resistance  would 
have  exposed,  not  the  garrison  only,  but  the  townspeo- 
ple, and,  in  fact,  the  whole  population  of  the  territory, 
women  and  children  included,  to  inevitable  massacre  by 
the  Indians.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  defense 
might  have  been  entitled  to  weight ;  but  the  position 
which  Hull  had  voluntarily  assumed  did  not  allow  him 
to  yield,  without  fighting,  to  any  merely  anticipated  dan- 
gers, however  probable.  The  trade  of  war  admits  but  a 
very  modified  indulgence  of  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
What  are  the  lives  of  a  few  women  and  children  com- 
pared to  the  humiliation  of  a  nation  or  the  mortification 
of  a  party  ?  We  may,  indeed,  pity  the  old  general,  be- 
set as  he  was  on  his  trial  by  a  host  of  swift  witnesses, 
to  whom  it  was  very  easy,  after  the  smallness  of  the 
British  force  had  become  known,  to  promise  great  exploits 
for  the  army,  and  to  hold  Hull  personally  responsible  for 
all  the  blunders  and  mishaps  of  a  camp  of  raw  recruits. 
Yet,  with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  finding  him  guilty 
of  cowardice — understanding  thereby  not  so  much  fear 
of  personal  harm  as  that  want  of  nerve  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  general,  a  readiness  to  risk,  when  neces- 
sary, the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  his  own — it  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  fault. 

Pending  this  luckless  campaign,  some  hopes  had  been 
entertained  on  both  sides  that  the  war  might  yet  be  cut 
short.  The  president,  at  the  moment  of  its  declaration, 
had  sent  by  Foster,  the  returning  British  minister,  an 
authority  to  Russell,  still  at  London,  to  agree  to  an  ar- 
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chapter  mistice.  preliminary  to  a  definitive  arrangement  of  all 


xxv 


differences,  on  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
1812.  council,  the  discontinuance  of  impressment  from  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  the  return  of  the  seamen  hitherto  im- 
pressed. As  an  additional  inducement,  Russell  was  au- 
thorized to  offer,  if  Britain  would  reciprocate  by  a  sim- 
ilar enactment,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
British  seamen  in  American  vessels,  public  or  private ; 
and  by  a  subsequent  letter,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  on 
a  tacit  understanding,  instead  of  the  express  stipulation 
first  asked,  as  to  impressments  and  impressed  seamen. 
The  orders  in  council  had  already  been  disposed  of  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  British  government,  and  this 
question  of  impressments  remained,  in  fact,  now  the  only 
point  of  dispute.  Not  long  after  Brougham's  attack,  the 
ministers,  as  if  to  strengthen  their  position,  had  issued 
April  21.  what  they  called  a  "  Declaration,"  citrng  the  Duke  of 
Bassano's  report  of  the  10th  of  March  d,s  complete  proof 
that  the  French  decrees  of  Berlin  anjUVEilan  remained 
in  full  force,  and  expressing  the  expectation  that  the  late 
renewal,  as  to  Great  Britain,  of  the  American  Non-im- 
portation Act,  would  not  be  persisted  in  after  the  clear 
proof  thus  afforded  of  the  artifice  and  falsehood  of  the 
French  government.  To  this  declaration  a  new  order 
in  council  had  been  appended,  to  the  effect  that,  if  at  any 
time  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should,  by  some  au- 
thentic act  of  the  French  government  publicly  promul- 
gated, be  expressly  and  unconditionally  repealed,  there- 
upon the  orders  in  council  of  January,  1807,  and  April, 
1809,  should,  without  further  formality,  cease  to  be  in 
force. 

Upon  the  reception  of  these  documents,  Barlow  still  ar- 
guing, as  he  all  along  had  done,  that  a  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  as  to  America  merely  would  not  operate  to  pro- 
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duce  a  recall  of  the  British  orders  (as  the  condition  of  chapter 
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which  the  total  abandonment  of  the  Continental  system 
was  demanded),  and,  therefore,  could  not  lead  to  any  rec-  1812. 
onciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ; 
admitting,  also,  that  American  vessels,  so  far  as  the  final 
decisions  of  prize  cases  by  the  emperor  was  concerned, 
were,  in  fact,  exempted  from  the  maritime  operation  of 
those  decrees;  yet  ventured  to  suggest,  since  that  exemp-  May  1. 
tion  had  not  been  noticed  in  Bassano's  late  report  to  the 
emperor,  that  it  was  not  only  just,  but  urgently  necessa- 
ry, that  the  French  government  should  now  make  and 
publish  an  authentic  act,  declaring  those  decrees  to  have 
ceased  to  operate,  as  against  the  United  States,  since 
November,  1810. 

In  what  Barlow  described,  without  giving  the  partic- 
ulars, as  a  "  pretty  sharp  conversation"  with  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,  he  encountered  a  "  singular  reluctance"  to 
answer  this  note.  No  doubt  he  suggested,  what  was 
likely  to  have  infinitely  greater  weight  with  Bonaparte 
than  any  claim  of  justice,  that  unless  some  such  decree 
were  actually  issued,  the  American  government  would 
find  it  impossible  longer  to  persist  in  the  system  of  non- 
importation from  Great  Britain.  Thus  pressed,  Bas- 
sano finally  produced  a  decree,  dated  April  28th,  1811, 
directing  that,  in  consideration  of  the  resistance  of  the 
United  States  to  the  orders  in  council  by  the  act  of  March 
2d  preceding,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  to  be 
considered  as  not  having  existed,  as  to  American  ves- 
sels, since  November  1st,  1810.  To  Barlow's  question 
whether  this  decree,  now  apparently  a  year  old,  had  ever 
been  published,  Bassano  answered  no.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  been  shown  to  Russell,  then  charge 
d'affaires  at  Paris,  and  had  also  been  sent  to  Serrurier 
at  Washington,  to  be  communicated  to  the  American 
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chapter  government.     That  this  was  a  mere  falsehood  there  can 

XXV 

_not  be  a  doubt.      No  notice  of  any  such  communication 

1812.  appeared  on  the  records  of  the  American  legation  at 
May  29.  Paris.  Russell,  when  inquired  of,  expressly  denied  the 
fact.  Even  Serrurier  confessed  that  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  this  decree  was  in  a  letter  from  Bassano,  dated 
subsequently  to  this  conversation  with  Barlow,  express- 
ing his  surprise  that  Serrurier  had  never  acknowledged 
a  letter  sent  a  year  before,  containing,  as  was  pretended, 
a  copy  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  government 
of  the  decree  now  again  re-inclosed.  The  date  and  tenor 
of  this  manufactured  decree  were  such  as  to  base  the 
exception  of  American  vessels  on  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  had  itself  been  based,  and  solely  based,  upon  the 
supposed  previous  existence  of  that  very  exception ;  an 
artifice  evidently  intended  to  deter  Barlow  from  insisting 
upon  the  public  production  of  it,  since  it  would  go  to 
confirm  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  American 
government  by  the  British  ministry  and  the  American 
opposition,  of  having  been  duped  into  giving  to  a  mere 
conditional  promise  the  force  and  character  of  a  positive 
act. 

Glad  enough,  however,  to  get  hold  of  a  repealing  de- 
cree in  any  shape,  Barlow  insisted  on  a  formal  copy  of 
it ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  reluctantly  communicat- 
May  io.  ed,  he  forthwith  forwarded  it  to  Russell,  at  London,  by 
the  Wasp,  lately  arrived  with  dispatches  for  himself. 
May  20.  Communicated  to  Castlereagh  as  settling  the  disputed 
question  of  the  actual  repeal,  as  to  the  United  States,  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  it  came  just  in  season  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  British  manufacturers,  who  had 
succeeded  in  a  new  attempt  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  operations  of  the  orders  in  council.  Castlereagh, 
indeed,  spoke  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shortly 
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in  its  scope  to  require  any  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government.      But  the  new  ministry,  as  1812. 
arranged   after   Percival's    death,    being   very   strongly  June  17. 
pressed  by  Brougham  and  Baring,  and  in  danger  of  be- 
ing deserted  by  a  portion  of  their  supporters  from  the 
manufacturing  districts,  finally  compromised  matters  by 
revoking  the  orders  of  January,  1807,  and  April,  1809,  June  23 
with  a  proviso,  however,  for  their  renewal,  in  case  the 
American  government,  after  due  notice,  should  still  per- 
sist in  their  non-importation  and  other  hostile  acts. 

News  of  this  intended  change  of  policy  having  reached 
Foster,  at  Halifax,  on  his  way  home,  he  obtained  from 
the  naval  commander  on  that  station  consent  to  a  mutual 
suspension  of  proceedings  against  captured  vessels  ;  a 
proposal  which  he  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish legation,  still  remaining  at  Washington,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  American  government.  He  commu- 
nicated also,  through  the  same  medium,  his  having  ad- 
vised Sir  George  Prevost  to  propose  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities by  land.  That  proposal,  simultaneously  made  by 
Prevost,  was  at  once  provisionally  accepted  by  Dearborn  Aug.  9. 
as  to  himself  and  the  New  York  frontier  ;  for,  according 
to  the  explanations  which  he  afterward  gave,  he  did  not 
consider  Hull  as  under  his  command.  But  the  American 
government  refused  to  ratify  this  armistice,  or  to  accept 
the  other  proposition  of  Foster  ;  for  which  Monroe  gave 
as  reasons,  in  a  dispatch  to  Russell,  doubts  as  to  the  Aug.  81. 
president's  authority  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  prize 
courts ;  uncertainty  how  far  these  arrangements  might 
be  respected  by  the  British  officers  themselves,  should 
they  not  prove  agreeable  to  the  British  government ;  the 
want  of  security  against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British ; 
the  inequality  of  the  arrangement  in  affording  opportu- 
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,  attacked  ;  and  especially  the  apprehension  lest  an  agree- 
1812.  ment  to  suspend  hostilities  previous  to  any  answer  from 
the  British  government  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
might  look  like  waving  that  point. 
Aug.  24.  Upon  communicating  to  Castlereagh  his  first  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  an  armistice,  Russell  was  told  in 
Aug.  29.  reply  that  the  orders  in  council  were  already  repealed, 
and  that  directions  had  been  sent  to  Admiral  Warren  to 
propose  a  discontinuance  of  hostilities  on  that  basis.  Cas- 
tlereagh, declining  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  oth- 
er points,  as  Russell  had  no  powers  to  negotiate,  express- 
ed, however,  his  surprise  that  even  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities should  be  made  dependent  upon  the  British  gov- 
ernment's desisting,  upon  the  bare  promise  of  such  a  law 
as  Russell  proposed,  from  its  ancient  and  accustomed 
practice  of  impressing  British  seamen  from  foreign  mer- 
chant ships.  Any  proposition  professing  to  have  in  view 
the  checking  of  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  or 
the  substitution  for  it  of  some  method  of  accomplishing 
the  same  object  less  vexatious  in  practice,  the  British 
government  were  now,  as  they  ever  had  been,  ready  to 
receive  and  discuss ;  but,  until  assured  that  some  such 
method  might  be  devised  and  would  be  executed,  they 
could  not  forego  the  exercise  of  a  right  en  which  their 
naval  empire  mainly  depended. 

Just  as  Russell  was  about  leaving  England,  he  re- 
Sept.  12.  ceived  and  communicated  his  second  set  of  instructions. 
But  Castlereagh  declined  to  make  any  stipulation,  formal 
or  informal,  as  to  impressments,  which  did  not  embrace 
a  final  and  complete  arrangement  of  the  whole  question  ; 
and  he  called  Russell's  particular  attention  to  former 
negotiations,  especially  those  of  King,  Monroe,  and  Pink- 
ney,  with  the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry,  as  proof  of  the 
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To  Admiral  Warren's  proposition  for  an  armistice,  the  1812. 
American  government,  not  yet  informed  of  Russell's  fail-  0ct-  27- 
ure,  replied  by  the  same  offer  made  through  Russell ;  as 
to  which,  of  course,  Warren  had  no  instructions. 

Thus  the  war  finally  proceeded  on  the  matter  of  im- 
pressment alone  ;  a  grievance  most  serious  in  its  nature, 
and  especially  calculated,  far  beyond  all  questions  of 
blockades  and  orders  in  council,  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  mind.  Upward  of  six  thousand  cases 
of  alleged  impressments  were  recorded  in  the  department 
of  state.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  as  many  more 
might  have  occurred  of  which  no  information  had  been 
received.  Castlereagh  himself  admitted,  on' the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  an  inquiry  instituted  early 
in  the  preceding  year  had  discovered  in  the  British  fleet 
thirty-five  hundred  men  claiming  to  be  impressed  Ameri- 
cans. This  claim,  however,  of  American  citizenship  was 
alleged  by  the  British  naval  officers  to  be  very  much 
abused.  It  was  set  up,  they  said,  by  all  sailors  who 
could  possess  themselves  of  American  protections — docu- 
ments granted  without  care  to  all  applicants,  and  trans- 
ferred by  delivery  from  hand  to  hand ;  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast often  appearing  between  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  holder  and  the  personal  description  contained  in  his 
protection.  Yet,  after  all  allowance  on  this  score,  it  was 
admitted,  even  by  Castlereagh  himself,  that  there  might 
have  been,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1811,  six- 
teen hundred  bona  fide  American  citizens  serving  by  com- 
pulsion in  the  British  fleet.  Several  hundred  of  these 
had  since  been  discharged,  and  all  would  be,  Castlereagh 
said,  upon  proof  made  of  their  American  birth.  Sixteen 
hundred  American-born  seamen  kidnapped  from  Ameri- 
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slavery  in  the  British  fleet,  until  they  should  be  able  to 
1812.  prove  themselves  Americans,  for  which,  while  thus  held, 
they  had  hardly  the  least  opportunity  or  means ! 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  twenty-five  hund- 
red of  these  same  impressed  sailors,  still  claiming  to  be 
American  citizens,  and  refusing  to  fight  against  their 
country,  were  committed  to  Dartmoor  and  other  prisons, 
where  most  of  them  were  detained  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  British  government  still  obstinately  refused  to  re- 
lease any  except  upon  proof  of  American  origin  ;  the  ex- 
cuse being  that,  if  this  refusal  to  do  duty  were  taken  as 
proof,  half  their  sailors  might  claim  to  be  discharged  on 
the  same  ground. 

The  British  excused  these  admitted  impressments  of 
Americans  as  growing  out  of  the  exercise  of  a  clear 
right  of  the  British  crown,  undesigned  and  unavoidable 
accidents,  occasion  for  which  was  given,  it  was  said,  by 
the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  American  ships ; 
thus  affording  them  an  opportunity,  which  could  not  be 
allowed,  of  shirking  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
war,  therefore,  after  all,  instead  of  being  a  war  for  the 
rights  of  American  seamen,  was  but  a  war  to  support 
the  pretension  of  giving  to  British  seamen,  by  their  em- 
ployment in  American  ships,  protection  against  the  right- 
ful claims  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  view  taken  in  the  able  address,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  minority  in  Congress  opposed  to  the 
war.  They  professed  to  be  as  zealous  as  any  body  for 
maintaining  the  principle  that  the  American  flag  should 
protect  American  mariners.  But  they  were  opposed  to 
a  war  for  enforcing  that  right,  till  first,  by  legislation,  if 
it  could  not  be  done  by  treaty,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  American  flag  from  becoming  a  protection 
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their  sovereign  and  country.      It  was,  in  fact,  to  break 

the  force  of  this  objection  that  Russell  had  been  author-  1812. 
ized  to  propose  the  mutual  prohibition  of  the  employment 
of  each  other's  mariners — a  kind  of  prohibition,  as  Cas- 
tlereagh  doubtless  perceived,  much  easier  to  enact  than 
to  enforce. 

But,  however  it  might  be  in  theory,  it  was  not  true 
in  fact,  that  impressments  of  American  citizens  were  un- 
avoidable accidents.  They  were  often  made  with  the 
greatest  carelessness,  not  to  say  wantonness.  Just  as 
little  was  there  any  truth  in  the  pretended  anxious  de- 
sire of  the  British  government  to  rectify  these  alleged  un- 
fortunate accidents.  Every  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way 
of  discharges,  which  could  only  be  made  by  the  admiralty 
authorities  at  London.  No  commander  of  a  ship  had  any 
power  to  grant  a  discharge,  even  though  furnished  with 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  American  citizenship 
of  his  sailors,  of  which  several  very  affecting  instances 
occurred  on  board  British  vessels  cruising  off  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  There  also  still  remained  open  the  great 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation — the  right  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  become  American  citizens,  if  they  chose. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  committee  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  to  palliate  and  reduce  the  evil  of 
impressment,  labored  to  show  that  very  few  natives  of 
that  state  had  suffered  by  it.  Suppose  that  the  men 
kidnapped  from  our  vessels  were  mostly  of  foreign  birth ; 
suppose  that  they  were  not  naturalized  ;  still,  there  would 
arise  this  third  question — was  not  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  to  protect  all  beneath 
it  ?  Were  we  to  be  reconciled  to  this  man-stealing  from 
our  ships  because  the  men  stolen  were  not  citizens  ? 
From  the  very  fact  of  having  placed  themselves  under 
our  protection,  were  they  not  entitled  to  it  ? 
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m  erful — hope  of  plunder  by  privateering  ;  hope  of  military 
1812.  distinction;  hope  of  enrichment  by  government  contracts; 
hope  of  an  interior  market  for  agricultural  produce  ;  hope 
of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures ;  hope  of  riding 
into  office  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  blood  ;  hatred  of  En- 
gland, and  partiality  for  France  :  however  such  motives 
might  have  mainly  tended  to  precipitate  the  war,  still 
it  was  a  war  for  the  right  of  personal  freedom — the  free- 
dom, suppose,  of  Britons,  and  other  foreigners,  as  well  as 
of  Americans,  from  the  domineering  insolence  of  British 
press-gangs — an  idea  congenial  to  every  manly  soul,  and 
giving  to  the  contest  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
masses ;  in  fact,  a  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  demo- 
cratic war,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  very  ambiguous  ep- 
ithet, and  even  to  be  called  a  second  war  of  independ- 
ence, as  its  advocates  delighted  to  describe  it.  Looked 
at  from  this  stand,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  still  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be  by  numbers — since  few  are  capable  of  view- 
ing any  thing  in  more  lights  than  one — though  the  mak- 
ing impressment  the  turning-point  of  the  war  was,  in 
fact,  an  accident  and  an  after-thought,  yet,  since  that 
did  become  the  point,  this  war,  with  all  its  blunders  and 
disasters,  will  still  present  itself  to  many  minds  as  a  nec- 
essary and  noble  struggle  against  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion ;  not  the  less  noble  because  rashly  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  stranger  ;  and, 
perhaps,  like  other  great  efforts  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
not  the  less  effectual,  though,  at  the  moment,  it  seemed 
to  fail  wholly  of  its  object.  So  different  were  the  views 
of  this  war,  taken  with  equal  honesty,  and,  we  may  say, 
with  equal  intelligence,  by  the  more  speculative  of  its 
ultra  opponents  and  its  ultra  supporters.  To  these  it 
seemed  a  war  on  behalf  of  despotism  against  the  sole  re- 
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maining  bulwark  of  national  independence ;  to  those,  a  chapter 
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war  for  personal  liberty  against  the  domineering  power 

and  piratical  violence  of  a  would-be  monopolist  and  ty-  1812. 

rant  of  the  ocean. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  of  motives, 
that  if  behind  that  sympathy  for  the  kidnapped  and  en- 
slaved which  tipped  the  arrow  shot  at  Great  Britain, 
there  were  the  many  baser  impulses  already  enumerated  ; 
so,  also,  among  those  who  shouted  for  peace,  were  mul- 
titudes who  thought  neither  of  national  honor  nor  person- 
al rights,  looking  only  to  the  effect  which  war  might  be 
likely  to  have  on  their  own  pecuniary  interests ;  caring 
little  so  long  as  the  British  abstained  from  the  seizure 
of  property,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  the  mere  seiz- 
ing of  men,  whether  the  subjects  of  that  theft  were  real- 
ly aliens,  who  had  no  right  to  expect  us  to  involve  our- 
selves on  their  behalf  in  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
or  were,  in  fact,  their  own  sea-faring  fellow-citizens,  in 
their  sordid  estimation  mere  instruments  for  the  making 
of  money,  as  much  so  as  the  Southern  slaves  were  in  the 
eyes  of  the  planters,  and  for  whose  freedom,  except  so 
far  as  it  might  affect  the  safe  sailing  of  their  ships,  they 
cared  just  as  little. 

Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  in  the  impressment  and  detention  of 
American  sailors,  their  procedures  as  to  American  ships 
and  merchandise  in  their  harbors,  when  news  arrived  of  Aug.  24. 
the  declaration  of  war,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
Bonaparte's  confiscations.  To  all  such  vessels  six  weeks 
were  allowed  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  lading,  and  free- 
ly to  depart  on  condition  of  taking  cargoes  of  British  goods, 
protections  being  also  furnished  against  capture  on  their 
passage  home.  This  piece  of  unusual  favor  not  only  af- 
forded a  temporary  relief  to  the  complaining  British  man- 
VI.— Z 
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_____  minds  of  the  American  merchants  ;  the  very  vessels  and 

1812.  their  cargoes,  thus  released  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the 
British,  being  liable,  on  reaching  home,  to  confiscation, 
under  the  act  of  March,  1811,  because  they  had  British 
goods  on  board. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  failure,  in  consequence  of  the 
revival  of  the  impressment  controversy,  of  all  hope  of  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  that  British  letters  of  marque 

Oct.  12.  and  reprisal  were  at  length  issued  against  American  com- 
merce. Even  subsequently,  licenses  or  protections  con- 
tinued to  be  freely  granted  to  American  vessels  profita- 
bly engaged  in  transporting  flour  to  supply  the  British 
armies  in  Spain,  a  traffic  subjected  to  penalties  by  Con- 
gress, and  declared  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation  by 
the  American  prize  courts,  but  which  continued  through- 
out the  war  the  chief  branch  of  export  trade. 

Aug.  29.  The  armistice  on  the  New  York  frontier  had  been 
speedily  terminated ;  but  the  disaster  of  Hull,  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  men  and  means,  had  checked  the  late  extreme 
confidence  in  the  easy  conquest  of  Canada.  To  put 
Dearborn  in  a  condition  to  act  with  effect,  Governor 
Tompkins  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  get  out  the  New 
York  quota  of  militia.  The  Democratic  Legislature  of 
Vermont  voted  to  add  to  the  pay  of  their  militia  in  serv- 
ice as  much  as  was  paid  by  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  they  passed  a  stringent  drafting  law,  and  of- 
fered $30  bounty  to  volunteers.  By  the  co-operating  ex- 
ertions of  these  states  and  of  the  war  department,  some 
3000  regulars  and  2000  militia  were  presently  assem- 

Sept.  23.  bled  on  Lake  Champlain,  under  Dearborn's  immediate 
command.  Another  force  of  2000  militia  was  stationed 
at  different  points  along  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, their  left  resting  on  Sackett's  Harbor.      A  third 
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army  was  collected  along  the  Niagara  River,  from  Fort  chapter 

Niagara  to  Buffalo,  then  a  village  of  a  thousand  or  two 

inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a  newly-settled  district.  This  1812. 
latter  force  of  nearly  6000  men,  half  regulars  and  vol- 
unteers and  half  militia,  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Van  Rensselaer,  a  Federalist,  and 
the  Federal  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York ;  con- 
siderations, perhaps,  which  had  induced  Tompkins  to  call 
him  into  service  to  command  the  militia  quota  of  that 
state. 

The  first  skirmishes  on  the  New  York  frontier  grew 
out  of  attempts,  not  unsuccessful,  made  principally  from 
Ogdensburg,  a  new  but  much  the  largest  village  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  the  Brit- 
ish supplies  proceeding  upward  in  boats.  The  militia 
officer  in  command  at  Ogdensburg  was  General  Jacob 
Brown.  A  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  a  Quaker  by  edu- 
cation, while  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  some  newspaper  essays  of  his  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whom,  during  the 
quasi  war  of  '98,  he  became  military  secretary.  Remov- 
ing afterward  to  the  new  settlements  of  Northwestern 
New  York,  his  enterprise  had  founded  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Brownsville,  not  far  from  Sackett's  Harbor.  Dur- 
ing the  late  commercial  restrictions,  he  had  been,  it  was 
said,  largely  engaged  in  clandestine  importations  from 
Canada,  and  had  thus  acquired  a  minute  local  knowl- 
edge which  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  success 
in  repulsing  a  British  force  of  700  men,  which  attempt-  Oct.  4. 
ed  to  cross  from  Prescott  to  attack  Ogdensburg,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  military  reputation  which  soon  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  American  army. 

There  had  been  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  out  of  the  gun- 
boat appropriations,  but  by  a  fortunate  improvement  upon 
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chapter  Jefferson's  model,  a  sloop  of  war  of  light  draft,  mounting 

'. 16  guns.    This  vessel,  called  the  Oneida,  just  before  the 

1812.  breaking  out  of  the  war  had  been  furnished  with  a  regu- 
July  19.  lar-bred  commander  and  crew.  She  was  attacked  short- 
ly after  at  Sackett's  Harbor  by  five  British  vessels,  three 
of  them  larger  than  herself,  but  manned  only  by  lake 
watermen.  By  landing  part  of  her  guns,  and  establish- 
ing a  battery  on  shore,  she  succeeded,  however,  in  beat- 
ing them  off.  Hull's  failure  having  shown  how  import- 
ant was  the  control  of  the  lakes,  a  judicious  selection 
was  made  of  Captain  Chauncey,  hitherto  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  to  take  command  on  those 
waters.  Along  with  Henry  Eckford  as  naval  constructor, 
Sept.  and  soon  followed  by  ship-carpenters,  naval  stores,  guns, 
and  presently  by  parties  of  seamen,  he  was  sent  to  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  then  held  by  a  garrison  of  200  regulars. 
That  newly-settled  region  could  supply  nothing  but  tim- 
ber ;  every  thing  else  had  to  be  transported  from  Al- 
bany at  vast  expense,  much  of  the  way  through  the  orig- 
inal wilderness.  The  imperfect  boat  navigation  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek  furnished  a  conveyance  as  far 
as  Lake  Oneida.  Descending  thence  by  the  Oswego,  the 
boats  coasted  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  not  without 
great  risk  of  capture.  A  twenty-four  gun  ship  was  at 
once  commenced ;  for  immediate  use,  Chauncey  pur- 
chased six  of  the  small  schooners  employed  in  the  then 
infant  commerce  of  the  lake,  which,  though  very  ill  adapt- 
ed for  war,  he  armed  with  four  guns  each.  With  these 
and  the  Oneida  he  put  out  on  the  lake,  and  soon  drove 
Nov.  8.  the  British  ships  into  Kingston.  This  was  an  excellent 
port  opposite  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  it,  the  Frontenac  of  the  old  French  wars,  by 
this  time  a  considerable  town,  and,  like  York  (now  To- 
ronto), at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  also  a  British  na- 
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val  station,  far  exceeding  in  population  and  resources  any  chapteu 

town  on  the  American  side.     The  American  ships  follow- 

ed  the  British  into  Kingston  harbor,  nor  did  they  retire  1812. 
without  a  vigorous  contest  with  the  batteries  and  the 
garrison. 

While  thus  employed,  Chauncey  had  sent  Lieutenant 
Elliot  to  Buffalo,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  force  on  the  upper  lakes.  Elliot,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  succeeded  in  cutting  out  from  under  the  Oct.  9. 
guns  of  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite  Buffalo,  two  British 
vessels  just  arrived  from  Detroit.  One,  the  late  Adams, 
which  the  British  had  armed  and  equipped,  grounded, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  her.  The  other,  the 
Caledonia,  of  two  guns,  was  brought  off,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  naval  force  of  Lake  Erie.  Elliot  also  pur- 
chased several  small  schooners  lying  in  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Caledonia,  lay  blockaded  at 
Black  Rock,  the  passage  into  the  lake  being  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie. 

The  troops  along  the  Niagara  frontier,  highly  excited 
by  Elliot's  exploit,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  under  the  idea  that  the  British  village  of 
Queenstown,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  might  furnish  com- 
fortable winter  quarters  for  a  part  of  his  troops,  Van 
Rensselaer  resolved  to  attack  it.  The  first  attempt  to  Oct.  11. 
cross  failed,  through  some  blunder  about  the  boats  ;  nor 
were  those  provided  for  the  second  attempt  able  to  carry  Oct.  13. 
more  than  half  the  advanced  party  at  once.  That  party 
consisted  of  600  men,  half  regulars  and  half  militia. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  a  kinsman  of  the  general's,  who 
commanded  the  militia,  getting  separated  from  his  men, 
crossed  with  the  regulars.  The  boat  of  Colonel  Christie, 
who  commanded  the  regulars,  failed,  in  the  first  instance, 
owing  to  the  current,  to  make  the  opposite  shore.      The 
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chapter  two  or  three  hundred  men  who  effected  a  landing  were 
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'         soon  discovered,  and  exposed  to  a  sharp  fire  from  a  bat- 
1812.  tery  of  the  enemy  on  the  bank  above,  which  also  swept 
the  river  and  the  American  shore.      Rensselaer  soon  fell, 
severely  wounded  ;  but,  under  his  orders,  Captains  Ogil- 
vie  and  Wool  stormed  the  battery,  and  drove  its  defend- 
ers into  a  neighboring  stone  house.      In  attempting  a  sal- 
ly from  this  house,  the  British  general,  Brock,  who  had 
come  up  on  the  first  alarm,  was  slain ;    but  the  house 
still  remained  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  annoyed 
with  its  musketry  those  who  attempted  to  land.      Dur- 
ing the  next  six  hours  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
men  were  got  over,  along  with  a  single  piece  of  artillery  ; 
nor,  for  want  of  tools,  was  any  thing  done  in  the  way  of 
intrenchments.      A  body  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  were 
several  villages  on  the  Grand  River  (emigrants  from  New 
York  during  the  Revolutionary  war),  issued  from  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  and  drove  before  them  a  straggling  body  of 
the  militia,  whose  flight  produced  at  first  a  serious  panic ; 
but  the  Indians  were  charged  and  repelled  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Scott,  who  had  crossed  as  a  volunteer,  and  who 
put  himself,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
regulars.      The  sight  of  the  wounded  brought  across  the 
river  had  a  good  deal  damped  the  ardor  of  the  militia, 
and  had  contributed,  along  with  the  fewness  of  the  boats, 
and   the   want  of  system   and  arrangement,   to  retard 
their  embarkation.      When  at  length  the  musketry  was 
heard  of  General  Sheafe,  advancing  from  Fort  George, 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  five  miles  below,  quite  over- 
come at  the  prospect  of  this  new  danger,  the  militia  fell 
back  on  their  constitutional  rights,  denying  the  general's 
authority  to  march  them  into  Canada,  and  resisting  all 
efforts  to  induce  them  to  embark,  for  which,  indeed,  the 
boats  were  entirely  insufficient.      Those  on  the  Canada 
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shore,  though  nearly  as  numerous  as  Sheafe's  force,  in  at-  chapter 
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tempting  to  fall  back  to  the  water  side,  were  thrown  into 


confusion,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  total  loss  in  181*2. 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  mostly  the  latter,  was  up- 
ward of  1000.  The  British  loss  was  about  100.  Morti- 
fied to  the  highest  degree,  Van  Rensselaer  resigned  in 
disgust,  and  the  command  passed  to  Smythe,  the  inspect- 
or general,  who  was  forbidden  to  make  any  attempt  at 
crossing  with  less  than  3000  men,  and  boats  sufficient  to 
take  that  number  at  once. 

In  consequence  of  Hull's  alarming  dispatches,  a  force 
to  support  him  had  been  organized  at  Georgetown,  in 
Kentucky,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  regulars,  all  that 
could  be  raised  in  that  very  warlike  state,  and  of  three 
regiments  of  militia  volunteers,  speedily  filled  up  under 
the  stimulus  of  Clay's  eloquence,  and  his  assurances  that 
Maiden,  and  all  Upper  Canada  along  with  it,  must  already 
have  fallen  into  Hull's  hands.  But  before  these  troops 
had  crossed  the  Ohio,  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Detroit. 

The  dash,  not  long  afterward,  of  an  Indian  party  south- 
ward, and  the  murder  or  capture  of  several  families  on 
the  southernmost  waters  of  the  White  River,  served  to 
aggravate  the  alarm.  Harrison,  under  authority  from 
Washington,  had  already  called  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Kentucky  quota  of  militia,  for  the  defense  of  Indiana. 
Governor  Scott  ordered  out  other  troops  on  his  own  au- 
thority. Kentucky  became  a  complete  scene  of  military 
parade  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  short  time  some  ten 
thousand  men  were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

The  Kentuckians  had  great  confidence  in  Harrison's 
military  abilities.  The  troops,  on  their  march  for  De- 
troit, insisted  on  him  as  a  commander ;  and,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  law,  which  limited  commands  in  the  militia 
to  resident  citizens,  he  was  made  a  Kentucky  major  gen- 
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the  fall  of  Detroit,  pushed  forward  General  Tapper,  with 
1812.  2000  men,  the  remainder  of  the  Ohio  quota,  as  far  as 
Urbana.  When  the  news  reached  Washington,  still 
other  detachments  were  ordered  from  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  ignorance  of  the  arrangements  in 
Aug.  22.  Kentucky,  Winchester  was  assigned  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, while  Harrison  was  to  undertake  the  defense  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
the  same  rank  being  also  conferred  upon  Boyd,  the  other 
Sept.  6.  joint  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  Having  reached  Piqua  with 
the  Kentucky  troops,  Harrison  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment to  relieve  Fort  Wayne.  The  attempt  of  the  In- 
dians against  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  first  by 
stratagem  and  then  by  force,  had  been  already  foiled  by 
the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Captain  Taylor,  the  future 
major  general  and  president. 

Harrison's  column  having  moved  on  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Winchester  overtook  it  there,  and  assumed  the  command. 
He,  like  Hull,  had  been  a  Revolutionary  officer,  but  was 
now  old ;  nor,  as  a  stranger,  did  he  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  troops.  While  he  advanced  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously toward  Fort  Defiance,  Harrison,  without  accept- 
ing his  new  appointment  as  brigadier,  returned  to  Piqua, 
in  hopes  to  organize  a  volunteer  mounted  force  for  a  dash 
upon  Detroit  by  the  inland  route  of  the  St.  Joseph's ;  a 
romantic  scheme,  cut  short  by  his  appointment,  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  sent  from  Kentucky,  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Western  army.  That  army,  in- 
cluding the  3500  militia  ordered  from  the  East,  but  not 
yet  arrived,  was  estimated,  at  10,000  men.  Some  4000 
mounted  Kentucky  militia,  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
commanded  by  General  Hopkins,  another  old  Revolu- 
tionary officer,  had  assembled  at  Vincennes,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  late  Indian  alarms.     Marching  thence  to  chapter 

Fort  Harrison,  but  not  finding  the  Indians  there,  they 

crossed  the  Wabash,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Kick-  18.12. 
apoo  villages  on  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Illinois.  0ct-  14 
These  villages  were  supposed  to  be  within  eighty  miles, 
but  were,  in  fact,  near  twice  as  distant.  The  interven- 
ing country  was  a  great  prairie ;  and,  after  four  days' 
march  through  it,  falling  short  of  provisions,  suspecting 
treachery  in  the  guides,  and  frightened  by  the  fires  which 
the  Indians  had  kindled,  this  army  of  Kentucky  horse- 
men, seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  in  spite  of  the  orders 
and  entreaties  of  their  general,  turned  about,  and  retired 
to  Vincennes.  The  honors  of  the  campaign  were  thus 
left  to  Edwards,  governor  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  who 
had  advanced  up  the  Illinois  River  with  some  400  men, 
to  co-operate  with  Hopkins,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying several  Indian  villages  above  Peoria. 

Harrison,  meanwhile,  being  vested  with  discretionary 
authority  as  to  expense,  was  busily  employed  in  pushing 
forward  provisions  to  Fort  Defiance,  Fort  M'Arthur,  and 
Upper  Sandusky,  whence  his  troops  were  to  march  for 
concentration  at  the  falls  of  the  Maumee,  where  another 
depot  was  to  be  established.  The  swampy  character  of 
that  wild  country,  an  evil  aggravated  by  the  autumn 
rains,  and  the  incapable  sort  of  people  who  alone  could 
be  had  to  act  as  drivers  for  the  pack-horses,  involved  im- 
mense losses,  and,  finally,  proved  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. The  troops,  also,  became  discontented  and  muti- 
nous. Repeated  orders  given  to  Tupper's  division,  then 
at  Fort  M'Arthur,  to  advance  to  the  Maumee  Rapids, 
were  not  obeyed.  In  fact,  that  column,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, fell  back  to  Urbana.  Harrison  had  been  very 
sanguine  of  retaking  Detroit  before  winter,  but,  having 
failed  in  every  thing  except  the  destruction  of  two  Pot- 
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chapter  awatomie  villages  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  by  an  Ohio  de- 
tachment  of  500  mounted  men,  under  Colonel  Trimble, 

1812.  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  operations  till  the  freezing 

Oct.  28.  0£  £|ie  SWamps  might  facilitate  his  advance. 

After  the  discharge  of  his  mutinous  troopers,  Hopkins 
Nov.  undertook  another  expedition,  composed  of  1200  infantry 
and  a  small  party  of  regulars  under  Taylor,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  for  his  late  successful  defense  of  Fort 
Harrison.  Hopkins  marched  up  the  "Wabash  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe ;  but  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  the  insufficient  clothing  of  the  troops,  obliged  him  to 
return,  after  breaking  up  two  or  three  Indian  villages. 

Nor  were  these  Western  failures  redeemed  by  better 
success  on  the  New  York  frontier.  The  column  under 
Dearborn's  immediate  command,  composed  of  Bloom- 
field's  and  Chandler's  brigades,  by  this  time  near  5000 
strong,  with  3000  militia  from  New  York  and  Vermont, 
had  pushed  up  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Plattsburg, 
and  thence  to  the  frontier.  But,  though  Dearborn  had 
pressing  orders  to  strike  some  blow,  and  unlimited  au- 
thority as  to  expense,  and  though  the  road  to  Montreal 
was  almost  bare  of  troops,  little  was  attempted  and  still 

Oct.  19.  less  was  accomplished.  Pike  led  a- party  across  the  line, 
and  burned  a  block-house.  Another  detachment  sur- 
prised a  British  guard  stationed  at  the  Indian  village  of 
St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  prisoners  were 
made  here,  the  first  on  land  during  the  war.  There  was 
some  exultation,  also,  over  a  captured  flag,  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  William  L.  Marcy,  afterward  governor  of 
New  York  and  Secretary  of  War  ;  but  this,  the  British 
alleged,  was  no  military  standard,  only  the  flag  of  the 
Indian  agent. 

Nov.  ]7.  The  great  effort  of  the  campaign  was  the  advance,  by 
night,  of  a  strong  column  of  1500  men,  against  the  ex- 
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treme  southern  outpost  of  the  British,  a  block-house  be-  chapter 
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hind  the  River  La  Colle,  occupied  by  a  party  of  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  who  broke  through  the  advance  of  the  1812. 
assailants  and  escaped.  A  second  American  detachment 
coming  up,  was  mistaken,  in  the  darkness,  by  those 
of  the  first,  for  a  British  party,  and  a  smart  firing  en- 
sued, with  considerable  loss.  The  mistake  being  discov- 
ered, both  detachments  retreated,  leaving  their  dead  be- 
hind. The  main  army  soon  after  retired  into  winter 
quarters  at  Plattsburg  and  Burlington ;  the  regulars 
greatly  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  the  militia,  as  Dear- 
born alleged,  refusing  to  march  into  Canada,  though  the 
greater  part  had  volunteered  to  do  so.  Even  the  single 
success  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Regis  was  counterbal- 
anced by  the  capture  of  an  American  party  at  Salmon  Nov.  23. 
River,  near  by. 

Smythe,  meanwhile,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  had  is- 
sued two  grandiloquent  proclamations,  one  of  which,  ad- 
dressed to  the  men  of  New  York,  had  drawn  out  a  body 
of  volunteers  for  the  special  purpose  of  invading  Canada. 
These  volunteers  were  commanded  by  Porter,  late  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  took 
this  opportunity  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  "  war  feast."  Smy  the's  force  at  Black  Rock 
was  thus  swelled  to  4000  effective  men,  including  about 
1500  regulars.  The  advance  of  the  intended  invasion 
consisted  of  two  parties  ;  one,  partly  of  sailors,  just  ar- 
rived at  Buffalo  to  man  the  Erie  fleet,  was  sent  to  sur-  Nov.  29 
prise  a  small  British  post  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  the  oth- 
er, under  Colonel  Boerstler,  was  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Chippewa,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  advance  of  the 
British  from  their  stations  below.  Not  more  than  half 
of  either  party  succeeded  in  landing.  The  post  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  ;  but  the  sailors,  on  their  return,  brought 
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chapter  off  the  boats  of  the  soldiers  of  their  party,  whom  they 
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supposed  to  have  recrossed  already ;  and  these  soldiers, 
1812.  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  crossing,  fell  into  the  en- 
emy's hands.  Boerstler's  party  returned  without  effect- 
ing any  thing.  A  third  party,  under  Colonel  Winder, 
sent  to  look  after  those  left  behind,  was  repulsed  with 
some  loss. 

Another  attack  was  still  talked  of,  and  body  of  troops 
Dec.  l.  was  actually  embarked  ;  but  a  council  of  war  advised  to 
give  it  up,  the  regulars  were  so  sickly,  and  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  so  insubordinate,  those  from  Pennsylva- 
nia deserting  without  ceremony  in  large  numbers.  The 
campaign  ended  with  a  gasconading  call  on  Fort  Erie  to 
surrender,  and  a  virulent  newspaper  controversy,  follow- 
ed by  a  bloodless  duel,  between  Smythe  and  Porter. 
Porter  accused  Smythe  of  cowardice ;  Smythe  replied 
that  Porter's  anxiety  for  crossing  into  Canada  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  his  hope  of  getting  rid,  in  that  way,  of  a 
losing  contract  for  supplying  the  troops  with  provisions. 
The  insubordination  of  Porter  did  not  lack  imitators ;  and 
Smythe,  after  being  shot  at  in  the  streets,  was  hissed  and 
hooted  from  one  place  to  another,  till  at  last  he  sought 
refuge  in  his  native  Virginia. 

For  these  repeated  disasters  and  failures  by  land,  so 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  war  party,  and  ridiculed 
without  mercy  in  the  Federal  newspapers,  unexpected 
consolation  was  found  in  the  exploits  of  the  little  de- 
spised Federal  navy.  The  ships  in  commission  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  were  three  first-class  frigates, 
the  President,  the  Constitution,  and  the  United  States ; 
the  Congress  and  Essex,  frigates  of  the  second  class  ; 
the  John  Adams,  which,  however,  was  soon  laid  up  as 
unfit  to  cruise,  the  Wasp,  and  the  Hornet,  sloops  of  war; 
the  Argus,  Syren,  Nautilus,  Enterprise,  and  Vixen,  brigs. 
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Three  second-class  frigates,  the  Chesapeake,  Constella-  chapter 
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tion,  and  John  Adams,  were  undergoing  repairs.     These, 
with  a  hundred  and  seventy  gun-boats,   and  three  old  1812. 
frigates,  too  rotten  to  be  repaired,  constituted  the  entire 
American  navy. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ships  in  commission  were 
all  on  the  coast  except  the  Wasp,  then  on  her  way  home 
from  France.  If  concentrated,  they  might  have  proved  a 
match  for  the  British  squadron,  under  Captain  Broke, 
then  on  the  American  station,  which  consisted  of  the  Af- 
rica 64,  an  old  ship,  the  Shannon,  Guerriere,  Belvidera, 
and  Eolus,  second-class  frigates,  with  several  smaller 
vessels.  But  so  far  from  any  such  scheme,  though  they 
were  ordered  to  assemble  at  New  York,  a  design  seems 
to  have  been  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
anti-naval  party,  not  to  expose  the  ships  to  inevitable 
capture  by  sending  them  to  sea,  but  to  retain  them  at 
home  for  harbor  defense  ;  if  not,  indeed,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  their  equipments  by  laying  them  up  in  ordinary ; 
a  design  abandoned  only  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  Bainbridge  and  Stewart.  Rodgers,  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York  when  war  was  declared,  with  the 
President,  the  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  and  the  Hornet, 
Commander  Lawrence,  was  joined  there,  three  days  aft- 
er, by  the  United  States,  Captain  Decatur,  the  Congress, 
Captain  Smith,  and  the  Argus,  Captain  Sinclair.  The 
moment  Rodgers  received  official  notice  of  hostilities,  he 
hastened  to  get  to  sea  with  these  vessels,  except  the  Es- 
sex, which  was  not  quite  ready ;  as  much,  it  would  seem, 
from  apprehension  of  being  detained  by  his  own  govern- 
ment, as  in  hope  of  intercepting  the  homeward  bound 
Jamaica  convoy,  understood  then  to  be  off  the  coast. 
Two  days  out,  a  British  frigate,  known  afterward  to  be 
the  Belvidera,  was  discovered,  to  which  the  squadron  gave  June  23. 
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chapter  chase.      The  President,  shooting  ahead  of  her  consorts, 
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gained  upon  the  flying  frigate,  and  an  exchange  of  shots 

1812.  took  place,  not  without  effect  on  both  sides.  By  the 
bursting  of  one  of  the  President's  guns,  sixteen  of  her 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  forecastle  deck  blown 
up,  and  Rodgers  himself  badly  hurt.  The  chase  still  con- 
tinued, but  the  British  frigate  effected  her  escape,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  and  carried  to  Halifax  the  first 
news  of  the  war.  Broke,  with  the  Asia  and  his  four 
frigates,  then  proceeded  to  cruise  off  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  Essex  had  got  out  a  few  days  before  ;  but 
the  Nautilus,  which  had  reached  New  York  shortly  after 
Rodgers's  departure,  in  attempting  to  follow  the  Essex  to 
sea,  fell  among  the  British  ships  and  was  taken.  The 
Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  as  she  approached  New  York 
from  Annapolis,  under  orders  to  join  Rodgers,  fell  in  also 

July  29.  with  the  British  squadron.  After  a  remarkable  chase, 
protracted  through  four  days,  sometimes  towed  by  her 
boats,  for  the  wind  came  in  light  breezes  with  frequent 
calms,  sometimes  forcing  herself  forward  by  means  of 
kedge  anchors  carried  ahead,  for  the  chase  was  mostly 
over  soundings — exhausting,  in  fact,  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  perseverance,  every  nautical  resource,  and  now 
and  then  exchanging  shots  with  the  headmost  of  her  pur- 
suers, the  Constitution  escaped  into  Boston.  Orders  were 
immediately  forwarded  to  Hull  to  remain  there,  but  he 
had  anticipated  their  arrival  by  putting  to  sea. 

Rodgers,  meanwhile,  continued  to  follow  the  Jamaica 
fleet,  of  which  he  constantly  discovered  new  traces  ;  but 
having  reached  the  chops  of  the  British  Channel  without 
overtaking  it,  he  stood  for  Madeira,  and  thence  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Bank  for  Boston,  without  capturing  any 
thing  of  consequence.  The  Essex  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting a  transport  filled  with  troops  out  of  a  convoy.      She 
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also  captured  a  British  sloop  of  war,  the  Alert,  which  had  chapter 

borne  down  upon  her  while  disguised  as  a  merchantman 

After  being  dangerously  pressed,  on  her  return,  by  some  1812. 

of  Broke's  frigates,  which  cut  her  off  from  New  York, 

she  escaped  into  the  Delaware.  Sept.  6. 

Meanwhile  the  Constitution,  having  followed  the  coast 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  cruis- 
ing there,  discovered  a  frigate,  the  Guerriere,  one  of  those  Aug.  19 
by  which  she  had  lately  been  chased,  and  which,  as  if 
courting  an  engagement,  shortened  sail  and  waited  her 
approach,  opening  upon  her  as  she  came  within  range. 
The  Constitution,  however,  still  stood  on,  intending  to 
take  a  position  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  a  maneuver  in 
which  the  Guerriere  hastened  to  assist.  While  thus  run- 
ning side  by  side,  the  mizzen-mast  of  the  British  frigate 
soon  fell,  and  as  the  Constitution,  shooting  ahead,  luffed 
across  her  bows,  the  ships  became  entangled,  and  both 
crews  prepared  to  board  ;  but  this  the  fierce  fire  of  mus- 
ketry made  impracticable.  The  sails  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  then  filled,  and  as  she  separated  from  the  ene- 
my, his  mainmast  and  foremast  both  went  by  the  board. 
The  Guerriere  thus  rendered  helpless,  the  Constitution 
stood  off  and  repaired  the  damages  to  her  rigging,  after 
which  she  took  a  raking  position,  when  the  British  flag 
still  flying  at  the  stump  of  the  Guerriere's  mizzen-mast 
was  finally  struck.  The  whole  combat  had  lasted  two 
hours,  but  the  close  fighting  had  not  been  more  than 
thirty  minutes.  The  Constitution,  which  had  already 
repaired  the  slight  damage  to  her  rigging  and  sails,  had 
seven  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  The  Guerriere  had 
seventy-nine  killed  and  wounded,  and,  besides  losing  her 
masts,  was  so  much  damaged  in  her  hull  as  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  sinking.  Among  her  crew  were  ten  impressed 
Americans,  who,  having  refused  to  fight,  had  been  sent 
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which  the  Constitution  returned  with  her  prisoners  to 

1812.  Boston,  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  exul- 

Aug.  30.  tation. 

Fired  by  this  exploit,  Rodgers,  leaving  the  Hornet  be- 

Sept.  4.  hind,  sailed  soon  after  on  a  second  cruise,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, United  States,  Congress,  and  Argus.      The  vessels 

Oct.  25.  having  parted  company,  the  United  States,  then  to  the 
southward  of  the  Azores,  gave  chase  to  a  ship,  which 
proved  to  be  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  ;  but  having 
the  wind,  she  foiled  for  some  time  Decatur's  attempts  to 
bring  on  a  close  action.  The  fight  began  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  the  use  of  carronades — with  the  long  guns, 
twenty-fours  in  the  Constitution,  eighteens  in  the  Guer- 
riere.  This  was  a  bad  maneuver  for  the  Macedonian, 
the  greater  damage  to  whose  rigging  presently  enabled 
the  United  States  to  close,  when  the  British  frigate 
struck,  having  lost  her  mizzen-mast,  her  main  and  fore- 
top  masts,  and  main  yard,  with  heavy  damages  to  her 
hull,  and  upward  of  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded  out 
of  a  crew  of  three  hundred  men.  The  United  States  had 
only  five  killed  and  seven  wounded,  with  considerable, 
though  no  serious  damage  to  her  rigging.  The  Mace- 
donian, being  manned  with  a  prize  crew,  and  a  jury 
mizzen-mast  rigged,  was  escorted  into  Newport  by  the 
United  States,  both  vessels  soon  after  proceeding  by  the 
Sound  to  New  York.  The  President,  meanwhile,  cruis- 
ing alone,  captured  a  packet  with  $200,000  in  specie, 
and  a  number  of  merchant  vessels.  The  Congress  took 
nothing  of  value.  The  Argus  was  chased  for  three  days 
and  nights  by  a  squadron  of  six  ships,  from  which  she 
only  escaped  by  cutting  away  her  anchors  and  throwing 
her  boats  overboard.  Yet  she  succeeded,  during  the 
chase,  in  taking  and  manning  a  prize,  one  of  five  which 
she  made  during  the  cruise. 
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Just  before  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  another  chapter 

.                           xxv. 
naval  contest  had  occurred,  not  less  creditable  to  the 

American  navy,  though  terminating  less  fortunately  for  1812. 
the  captors.  The  Wasp,  Captain  Jones,  having  return- 
ed from  Europe  and  refitted,  when  four  days  on  a  cruise, 
then  about  half  way  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bermudas, 
discovered  and  chased  six  British  merchantmen,  under  Oct.  13. 
charge  of  the  Frolic,  a  war  brig,  which  shortened  sail 
with  the  evident  intention  of  giving  battle,  to  cover 
her  convoy.  The  Wasp  ranged  up  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  a  furious  cannonade  began.  The  enemy's 
shot,  aided  by  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  sea,  soon 
brought  down  the  Wasp's  main-top-mast,  which  fell  in 
such  a  way  among  the  rigging  as  to  render  her  sails  un- 
manageable, and  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast.  Presently  the  vessels  ran  foul,  the  en- 
emy's bowsprit  over  the  Wasp's  quarter-deck.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  raking  fire,  which  the  crew  of  the 
Wasp  followed  up  by  boarding.  They  found  the  Frolic's 
deck  slippery  with  blood,  and  strewed  with  killed.  The 
only  man  at  his  post  was  the  man  at  the  wheel,  still 
faithful  to  his  trust,  amid  the  carnage.  Two  or  three 
wounded  officers  threw  down  their  swords,  and  the 
flag  was  lowered  by  the  Wasp's  lieutenant.  Of  the 
crew  not  twenty  remained  unhurt,  and  soon  after  the 
vessels  separated  both  the  Frolic's  masts  went  by  the 
board.  The  Wasp  had  five  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
but,  before  she  could  be  put  into  a  condition  to  make 
sail,  the  Poictiers  74,  then  on  her  way  to  blockade  the 
Delaware,  came  up  and  took  possession  of  both  vessels, 
which  she  carried  into  Bermuda. 

The  Vixen,  also,  was  presently  taken  off  the  coast  of 
the  Southern  States  by  the  British  frigate  Southampton, 
Sir  James  Yeo,  after  a  very  hard  chase.     Shortly  after 
VI.— A  a 
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chapter  the  capture,  both  vessels  were  cast  away  on  the  Baha- 
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'  mas,  on  which  occasion  the  American  crew  behaved  so 

1812.  well  as  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  Yeo,  and  his 
promise  to  obtain  for  them  every  indulgence  and  the  ear- 
liest  exchange  in  his  power. 

The  effect  of  these  early  naval  encounters,  whether  in 
America  or  in  England,  was  very  striking.  While  they 
served  to  relieve  the  war  party,  mortified  to  the  last  de- 
gree by  the  imbecility  and  misfortunes  of  their  incapable 
generals,  the  Federalists  also  joined  to  extol  them  as  proofs 
that  commerce  was  best  to  be  defended  at  sea,  and  as 
justifying  their  ancient  partiality  for  a  navy,  which  now 
became  all  at  once,  in  spite  of  old  party  prejudices,  the 
general  favorite  of  the  nation.  It  was  proclaimed,  with 
many  boastings,  that  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain  must 
certainly  be  near,  since  at  last  she  had  found  her  match 
on  the  ocean  ;  and  these  exultations  and  prophecies,  how- 
ever extravagant,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  astonish- 
ment and  mortification  of  the  British  themselves.  Ap- 
prehensions were  freely  expressed  in  their  newspapers  of 
being  stripped,  "  by  a  piece  of  striped  bunting  flying  at  the 
mast-heads  of  a  few  fir-built  frigates,  manned  by  a  hand- 
ful of  bastards  and  outlaws" — such  being  the  polite  terms 
in  which,  with  angry  flourish,  the  American  navy  and 
people  were  described — of  that  maritime  superiority,  into 
a  confession  of  which  every  nation  in  Europe  had  been 
successively  beaten.  Presently,  however,  recovering  a 
little  from  their  amazement  and  terror,  explanations  and 
apologies  were  sought  for  and  found.  The  victorious 
American  frigates,  it  was  said,  were  larger  ships  than 
their  opponents,  with  more  men,  more  guns  by  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  and  heavier  metal,  twenty-fours  on  the  gun- 
deck  instead  of  eighteens ;  and  it  was  even  pretended 
that  they  were  chiefly  manned  by  runaway  British  sail- 
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ors.     Except  the  British  sailors,  this  was  all  true  enough ;  chapter 
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but  it  hardly  justified  the  exaggeration  that  the  Ameri- 
can frigates  were  seventy-fours  in  disguise  ;  nor  did  it  1812. 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  which  were 
equally  matched.  The  difference,  indeed,  was  not  so 
great  as  to  have  been  much  thought  of  in  contests  with 
ships  of  any  other  flag  ;  nor  was  it  at  all  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain, if  other  things  were  equal,  such  speedy  and  total 
defeats  with  such  disparity  of  loss.  It  was  too  plain  that 
the  American  ships  were  not  only  larger  and  stronger, 
but  better  handled  and  better  fought — a  circumstance, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  general  equality  in  skill  and  cour- 
age, natural  enough  in  a  few  vessels  with  reputations  to 
make,  insults  and  taunts  to  revenge,  and  sailors'  rights 
to  fight  for,  but,  even  thus  explained,  breaking  much  too 
rudely  upon  the  English  dream  of  naval  invincibility 
to  be  anywise  acceptable.  Forethought,  and  with  it  a 
tendency  to  see  the  gloomy  side,  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  English  mind.  The  harm  that  a  few  frigates 
could  immediately  do  might  be  of  little  consequence ; 
but  who  could  tell  what  might  happen  in  the  future  ? 
And,  indeed,  even  for  the  present,  with  Bonaparte,  the 
turning  and  rapid  descent  of  whose  fortune  hardly  yet 
showed  itself,  desperately  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Brit- 
ain and  her  commerce,  what  was  not  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  springing  intp  existence  of  a  ne^v  hostile  naval 
power  ? 

A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
whence  in  former  wars  the  greater  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can privateers  had  issued,  had  now  serious  scruples  upon 
that  point.  The  growing  spirit  of  civilization  and  com- 
merce had  begun  to  view  this  species  of  warfare  as  little 
better  than  robbery.  Jefferson  had  testified  against  it 
in  his  model  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  which  the  contract- 
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chapter  ing  parties  had  mutually  renounced  this  species  of  an- 

noyance.     Why,  indeed,  should  not  private  property  be 

1812.  as  much  respected  on  sea  as  on  land?  It  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  many,  this  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
ships  of  their  late  British  correspondents,  who,  though 
nationally  enemies,  still  remained  mercantile  and  per- 
sonal friends.  Most  of  the  Federalist  ship-owners  and 
sea-faring  people,  and  some  who  were  Democrats,  refused 
to  participate  in  what  had  so  much  the  aspect  of  piracy. 
But  the  prospect  of  plunder,  the  gloss  of  patriotism,  the 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  the  impulse  of  necessity,  still  fit- 
ted out  numerous  privateers,  as  well  from  the  ports  of 
New  England,  especially  from  Salem,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Massachusetts  Democracy,  as  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year,  more  than  three  hundred  prizes  had  been  made  by 
the  American  cruisers,  public  and  private,  including,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  American  vessels  sailing  under  Brit- 
ish licenses.  Several  American  privateers  were  taken 
by  British  cruisers  of  superior  force  ;  but,  in  such  actions 
as  occurred,  the  rising  reputation  of  America  for  naval 
skill  and  valor  was  well  sustained. 

It  was  not  alone  on  the  question  of  a  navy  that  the 
Democratic  party  now  abandoned  their  former  doctrines. 
In  the  formation  of  tne^Federal  Constilution,  no  point 
had  been  mem  difficult  to  settle  than  the  partition  be-, 
tween  the  states  and  the  general  government  of  author- 
ity over  the  militia.  As  finally  arranged,  Congress  had 
been  empowered  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  organi- 
zation and  discipline,  and  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  militia  when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  authority  to  call  them  into  that  serv- 
ice, vested  subsequently,  by  act  of  Congress,  in  the  presi- 
dent, was  carefully  limited  to  three  special  emergencies 
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— the  executing  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppressing  in-  chapter 

surrections,  and  repelling  invasions.      The  appointment 

of  the  officers,  and  the  organizing  and  training,  accord-  1812. 
ing  to  the  prescribed  method — indeed,  every  other  author- 
ity not  expressly  conferred  upon  Congress,  was  as  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  states. 

The  project  of  invading  Canada  having  caused  the 
regulars  in  garrison  on  the  sea-board  to  be  drawn  off  to- 
ward the  inland  frontier,  even  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  a  call  had  been  made  for  detachments  of  militia  for  June  12. 
garrison  duty  in  their  stead.  Claiming  to  be  joint  judges 
with  the  president  whether  the  emergency  specified  did 
really  exist,  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, thus  called  upon,  had  denied  any  such  danger  of 
invasion  as  would  justify  the  president  in  making  the 
call,  or  themselves  in  obeying  it.  Strong  added,  also, 
weighty  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  so  far 
as  Massachusetts  was  concerned.  The  sea-coast  of  that 
state  was  thickly  peopled,  and  its  militia  in  a  good  state  of 
drill  and  discipline  ;  and  since,  on  any  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, they  could  be  instantly  drawn  together  at  the  points 
threatened,  it  did  not  seem  wise,  as  things  stood  at  pres- 
ent, to  subject  the  nation  to  the  expense,  or  the  citizens 
to  the  inconvenience,  of  detachments  for  garrison  duty. 

The  articles  of  war,  as  enacted  by  Congress,  gave  the 
command,  where  militia  and  regulars  acted  together,  to 
the  superior  officer  present,  whether  of  the  militia  or  the 
regular  army  ;  in  cases  of  equal  rank,  the  regular  officer 
to  take  precedence.  To  secure  the  command  of  the  New 
England  militia  to  regular  officers,  the  first  calls  had  been 
made,  as  during  the  embargo,  for  detached  companies  and 
battalions,  without  the  regular  quota  of  field  officers. 
This  also  was  complained  of,  now  as  then,  as  being, an 
irregularity,  to  which  the  governors  of  Connecticut  and 
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chapter  Massachusetts  refused  to  submit.  Indeed,  they  denied 
_  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  articles  of  war,  in  which 
1812.  they  were  supported  by  a  solemn  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  or  that  the  mi- 
litia could  be  commanded  except  by  its  own  officers ;  as 
otherwise  the  right  of  the  state  to  appoint  those  officers 
would  be  defeated  in  its  most  essential  point. 

The  Democratic  party  having  passed,  since  the  em- 
bargo, from  ultra-State  Rights  to  ultra-Federal  views, 
raised  a  great  outcry  against  these  doctrines  ;  in  which, 
however,  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Govern- 
or and  Lower  House  of  Maryland,  also  concurred;  and 
this  clamor  reached  a  still  higher  pitch  when  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  desirous  to  provide  for  its  own  de- 
fense by  some  method  less  expensive  and  vexatious  than 
Oct.  detachments  of  militia,  passed  a  law  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army  of  2600  men  for  special  state  defense,  of 
which  Humphreys  was  named  the  commander. 

But,  while  thus  clamorous  against  Strong  and  Gris- 
wold,  the  Democrats  suffered  to  pass,  without  the  slight- 
est censure  far  more  flagrant  acts  of  insubordination  in 
another  quarter,  not  palliated,  either,  by  any  doubtful 
question  of  authority.  The  people  of  Georgia  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  president 
against  the  seizure  of  East  Florida.  Not  only  did  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell,  notwithstanding  his  express  orders,  con- 
tinue to  delay  withdrawing  the  troops,  but  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Georgia  got  up  an  expedition  against  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction — a  mere 
private  war,  as  Mitchell  afterward  pretended,  though  the 
leader,  in  his  report  of  it,  claimed  to  have  acted  under 
the  governor's  orders.  This  expedition  penetrated  as  far 
Sept.  24.  south  as  Lake  George  ;  but  was  presently  compelled  to 
Oct.  19.  retreat,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  not  with- 
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out  considerable  loss.     Some  of  the  Upper  Creeks  hav-  chapter 
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ing  gone  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  thus  illegally 

attacked,  the  authorities  of  Georgia  demanded  their  sur-  1812. 
render  for  punishment,  and  made  great  complaints  be- 
cause the  Creek  chiefs  refused  to  give  them  up.      The 
Georgia  Legislature  resolved  that,  whether  Congress  au-  Nov.  20. 
thorized  it  or  not,  the  occupation  of  Florida  was  essen- 
tial to  their  safety  and  welfare,  and  they  passed  an  act 
to  raise  a  state  force  to  reduce  St.  Augustine,  and  to 
punish  the  Indians  ;  which  act  gave  occasion  to  a  second 
expedition  of  some  four  hundred  volunteers,  partly  Geor- 
gians and  partly  adventurers  from  East  Tennessee,  whose 
exploits,  however,  were  limited  to  burning  the  cornfields  1813. 
and  driving  off  the  cattle  of  the  Seminoles. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  commenced  an  influx  of 
armed  adventurers  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  into 
Texas,  under  pretense  of  assisting  the  few  inhabitants  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Meanwhile,  that  presidential  election,  so  disastrously 
availed  of  to  bring  on  the  war,  had  reached  its  final  de-  1812. 
cision.  Notwithstanding  the  inducements  held  out  to 
Clinton  to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  by  promises  that  he 
should  be  the  next  Republican  candidate,  he  had  still  per- 
sisted ;  and  it  had  soon  appeared  that,  besides  his  Repub- 
lican supporters,  he  would  also  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
Federalists.  Clinton's  own  committee  did  not  avow  any 
opposition  to  the  war.  They  dwelt  rather  on  the  impro- 
priety of  congressional  nominations,  resulting,  as  they 
always  did,  in  the  selection  of  a  Virginia  candidate  ;  and 
on  the  interest  of  New  York,  whose  capital,  as  well  as 
her  frontiers,  were  threatened  by  the  enemy,  in  having  a 
president  in  whom  she  could  trust,  and  able,  by  his  ex- 
ecutive talents,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  forecast  and 
capacity  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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should  take,  a  convention  of  Federalists  from  all  the 
1812.  states  north  of  the  Potomac,  with  delegates,  also,  from 
Sept.  South  Carolina,  assembled  in  New  York.  They  met 
privately,  with  closed  doors,  and  three  days  were  con- 
sumed in  eager  debates.  The  adoption  of  Clinton  as 
their  candidate  was  very  eagerly  opposed  by  King  and 
others,  who  denounced  him  as  a  mere  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, a  second  Aaron  Burr.  That  course  was,  never- 
theless, finally  agreed  upon,  principally  through  the  ur- 
gency and  eloquence  of  Otis,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defeat  of  Madison  would  speedily  lead  to  a  peace,  for 
which  the  door  stood  open  in  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  The  Clintonians,  in  their  turn,  agreed  to  adopt 
as  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  Jared  Inger- 
soll,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  New  England  origin,  first  at- 
torney general  of  that  state,  and  lately  reappointed  to 
the  same  office  by  Snyder ;  a  Federalist,  but  a  moderate 
one,  and  never  much  mixed  up  in  politics.  Under  the 
adroit  management  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  now  first  appeared 
on  the  political  stage,  the  Clintonians,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
derhand opposition  of  Governor  Tompkins,  succeeded,  by 
the  aid  of  their  Federal  allies,  in  choosing  their  ticket  for 
electors.  A  similar  result  occurred  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  all  the  New  England  states  except  Vermont,  where 
the  Legislature,  to  make  all  sure,  in  the  very  close  di- 
vision of  parties,  assumed  the  choice  of  electors  to  them- 
selves. The  addition  of  five  out  of  the  eleven  Maryland 
votes  raised  the  number  for  Clinton  to  89.  The  states 
south  and  west  of  the  Potomac,  including  Ohio,  voted  in 
a  body  for  Madison,  and  gave  him  an  equal  number. 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  six  Democratic  districts 
of  Maryland  raised  Madison's  vote  to  128.      The  sup. 
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porters  of  Clinton  had  entertained  no  hopes  of  Pennsyl-  chapter 
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vania,  so  long  Virginia's  patient  pack-horse ;  but  they 

had  expected  that  Vermont  and  North  Carolina,  in  which  1812. 
latter  state  the  peace  Democrats  were  numerous,  might 
have  given  them  the  victory.  In  Massachusetts,  so  late- 
ly Democratic,  the  peace  electors  obtained  a  majority  of 
24,000  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  congressional  election,  fif- 
teen Federalists  were  chosen  to  five  Democrats.  The 
new  delegation  from  New  Hampshire  were  all  Federal- 
ists. In  New  York,  owing  partly  to  dissensions  between 
the  Clintonians  and  Madisonians,  the  Federalists  chose 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  members.  They  also 
carried  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  half  or  more  of 
the  congressional  delegation. 
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chapter   A  HE  war  majority,  though  excessively  mortified  at 

the  total  failure  of  their  schemes  of  conquest,  found  con- 

1812.  solation,  however,  not  only  in  the  exploits  of  the  navy  and 
in  the  re-election  of  Madison,  but  in  the  progress,  also, 
of  the  European  contest.  The  victory  of  Salamanca, 
and  the  flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid,  had  ex- 
cited apprehensions  of  British  triumph  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  at  the  latest  accounts,  Madrid  had  been  recovered, 
and  the  French  dominion  seemed  again  re-established. 
News  had  come,  at  the  same  time,  of  Bonaparte's  tri- 
umph at  the  terrible  battle  of  Borodino,  and  of  his  entry 
into  Moscow,  whence  it  was  confidently  expected  that, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  would  dictate  a  peace.  With 
all  Europe  united  against  her,  could  Great  Britain  long 
delay  that  downfall  with  which  she  had  so  long  been 
threatened  ? 

Considerable  importance  was  attached  by  the  news- 

Oct.  26.  papers  to  Barlow's  having  set  out  for  Wilna,  there  to 

meet  Bonaparte  at  his  special  request.     The  nominal  ob- 
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he  had  been  so  long  tantalized,  but  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  war  looked  earnestly  for  some  arrange-  1812. 
ment  by  which  French  ships,  manned  by  American  sail- 
ors, might  be  brought  into  play  against  Great  Britain. 
If  Bonaparte  entertained  any  such  plans,  they  were  de- 
feated as  well  by  Barlow's  sudden  death  at  Warsaw, 
without  having  seen  the  emperor,  as  by  Bonaparte's  own 
terrible  disasters.  To  the  first  rumors  of  those  disasters, 
which  began  to  arrive  subsequently  to  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  coming  as  they  did  through  English  papers, 
little  credit  was  given  by  the  advocates  for  war,  espe- 
cially as  Bonaparte's  bulletins  continued  to  put  a  good 
face  upon  matters,  and  to  represent  his  flight  and  ruin 
as  a  mere  retreat  into  winter  quarters. 

To  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  pay  of  privates 
was  raised  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  month,  recruits 
to  be  guaranteed  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  to  have  the 
option  of  enlisting  for  five  years  or  the  war.  A  clause 
in  this  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  allowing  the  enlist- 
ment of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
masters,  excited  a  very  sharp  debate.  It  was  defended  Nov.  20-1. 
as  being  the  practice  in  France,  and  on  the  ground  that 
boys  made  the  best  soldiers.  Quincy  assailed  it  with 
great  vehemence,  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
parents  and  masters  in  collision  with  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibited  the  taking  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation ;  bearing  particu- 
larly hard  on  the  North,  their  apprentices  being  taken  for 
soldiers,  while  the  slaves  of  the  South  were  exempt ;  a 
demoralizing  law,  tending  to  encourage  the  seduction  of 
children  from  their  parents,  which,  should  Congress  dare 
to  pass  it,  would  be  met  in  New  England  by  the  good 
old   state   laws   against   kidnapping   and   man-stealing. 
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at  Quincy's  assertion  that  the  bill  contained  "  an  atro- 

1812.  cious  principle,"  retorted  upon  him  with  the  charge  of 
"  atrocious  falsehood,"  besides  an  abundance  more  of 
vehement  and  insulting  vituperation,  with  which  it  was 
quite  customary  for  Southern  gentlemen  (so  called)  to 
attempt  to  browbeat  and  silence  Quincy.  Williams  at- 
tacked, also,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  almost  in 
arms  against  the  government.  If  she  dared  to  resist  the 
law,  he  would  teach  her  her  duty  ;  he  would  let  her  un- 
derstand that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  not  its  ar- 
bitress.  Macon,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  serve  as  a  soldier  till  he  was 
old  enough  to  enjoy  political  rights.  Randolph  deprecat- 
ed the  attempts  of  Williams  to  dragoon  Massachusetts, 
and,  without  justifying  Quincy's  violence,  he  reminded 
his  Democratic  friends  of  the  extreme  measures  to  which 
the  Republican  party  had  not  scrupled  to  resort,  and 
that  too  successfully,  to  put  a  stop  to  Adams's  French 
war.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  force  of  the  objections  to 
this  clause,  that  only  four  senators  voted  to  retain  it,  an 

1010    amendment  in  whicfh  the  House  concurred. 

Jan.  20.  The  House  voted,  also,  to  increase  the  bounty  from 
$16  to  $40  ;  but  the  Senate  would  only  agree  to  an  ad- 
vance to  that  amount  out  of  the  soldiers'  wages.  The 
allowance  to  recruiting  officers  was  increased  to  four  dol- 
lars a  man,  and  they  were  authorized  to  enlist  militia-men 
while  engaged  in  actual  service. 

The  volunteer  system  of  the  last  session  had  proved 
exceedingly  expensive,  and  the  volunteers,  under  officers 
of  their  own  choosing,  many  very  ignorant  of  their  duties, 
and  very  few  able  or  willing  to  enforce  any  strictness  of 
discipline,  wholly  inefficient.     That  act  was  accordingly 

Tan.  29.  repealed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  president  was 
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regulars,  to  whom  a  bounty  of  $16  was  offered.      Six 

new  major  generals  and  six  additional  brigadiers  were  au-  1813. 
thorized,  and  the  number  of  company  and  regimental  offi-  Feb.  24. 
cers  was  increased.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  invigo- 
rate the  commissary  and  quarter-master's  departments, 
both  of  which  had  been  found  very  inefficient.  A  bill 
for  arming  and  classifying  the  militia  passed  the  House, 
but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  twelve  months'  regiments 
diverged  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  policy  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  war.  Undeterred  by  the 
systematic  attempts,  long  practiced  and  again  renewed, 
to  put  him  down  by  interruption  and  insult,  Quincy  led  Jan.  5 
off  with  all  his  usual  vehemence,  and  with  greater  bit- 
terness than  ever.  He  denounced  the  invasion  of  Cana- 
da as  a  cruel,  wanton,  senseless,  and  wicked  attack,  in 
which  neither  plunder  nor  glory  was  to  be  gained,  upon 
an  unoffending  people,  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and 
good  neighborhood  ;  undertaken  for  the  punishment,  over 
their  shoulders,  of  another  people  three  thousand  miles 
off,  by  young  politicians,  fluttering  and  cackling  on  the 
floor  of  that  House,  half  hatched,  the  shell  still  on  their 
heads,  and  their  pin  feathers  not  yet  shed,  politicians  to 
whom  reason,  justice,  pity  were  nothing,  revenge  every 
thing  ;  bad  policy  too,  since  the  display  of  such  a  grasp- 
ing spirit  only  tended  to  alienate  from  us  that  large  mi- 
nority of  the  British  people  anxious  to  compel  their  min- 
isters to  respect  our  maritime  rights.  So  thought  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting recruits.  The  toad-eaters  of  the  palace,  party  men 
in  pursuit  of  commissions,  fat  contracts,  judgeships,  and 
offices  for  themselves,  their  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  uncles, 
and  cousins,  might  assert  otherwise  ;  but  the  people  had 
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gland  multitudes  of  judicious,  patriotic,  honest,  sober 
1813.  men,  who,  if  their  judgments  and  their  consciences  went 
with  the  war,  would  rush  to  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try at  the  winding  of  a  horn,  but  to  whom  the  present 
call  sounded  rather  as  a  jew's-harp  or  a  banjo. 

The  leaders  in  Congress  might,  indeed,  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  charge  of  passion,  ignorance,  and  inex- 
perience ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  administration.  The 
cabinet  had  plunged  into  the  war  against  its  inclination 
and  its  judgment,  to  keep  itself  in  place  ;  a  natural  term- 
ination of  that  policy  of  stimulating  antipathy  to  Great 
Britain  by  which  it  had  gained  and  had  kept  its  power  ; 
an  administration  which,  itself  under  French  influence 
and  dictation,  had,  for  twelve  years,  ruled  the  country 
with  authority  little  short  of  despotic  ;  composed,  all  the 
while,  to  all  efficient  purposes,  of  two  Virginians  and  a 
foreigner ;  he  ought,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  say  three 
Virginians,  since  during  the  twelve  years  there  had  been 
a  change  in  one  of  the  characters  ;  but  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  cabinet,  whose 
leading  object  it  seemed  to  be,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  forced  into  this  war, 
to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Virginia 
clique,  to  the  exclusion  from  office  and  influence  of  all 
men  of  talents,  even  of  their  own  party,  not  connected 
with  that  clique.  The  successorship  of  Monroe  was  al- 
ready as  decidedly  fixed  upon  and  familiarly  talked  of  as 
Madison's  had  been  during  Jefferson's  reign ;  and,  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  it,  they  were  now  about  to  make  him 
generalissimo  of  their  army — an  army  of  "  choice  spir- 
its," likely  enough,  if  they  conquered  Canada,  to  cut  it 
up  into  lordships  and  dukedoms  for  themselves. 

If  the  government  would  confine  itself  to  a  war  of  de- 
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fense,  it  should  have  his  support ;  but  for  a  war  of  con-  chapter 
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quest  and  annexation,  whether  in  East  Florida  or  Can- , 

ada,  he  would  not  contribute  a  single  dollar.  Nor  was  1813. 
he  to  be  frightened  from  this  ground  by  the  old  stale  cry 
of  British  connection,  raised  anew  by  a  pack  of  mangy, 
mongrel  blood-hounds,  for  the  most  part  of  very  recent 
importation,  their  necks  still  marked  with  the  collar,  and 
their  backs  sore  with  the  stripes  of  European  castigation, 
kept  in  pay  by  the  administration  to  hunt  down  all  who 
opposed  the  court. 

To  this  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  speech  it  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Speaker  Clay  to  reply,  as  well  on  behalf  of  the 
"unfledged  politicians,"  at  whose  head  he  stood,  as  of  the 
administration,  forced  by  those  politicians  into  the  war. 
Imbodying,  in  his  forcible  manner,  of  which  the  printed 
reports  of  his  speeches  convey  but  a  faint  idea,  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  Democratic  newspapers,  Clay  charged 
the  Federalists  with  always,  throughout  the  whole  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain,  thwarting  the  plans  of  their 
own  government ;  clamoring  alike  against  the  embargo, 
against  the  non-intercourse,  against  the  non-importation  ; 
when  the  government  were  at  peace,  crying  out  for  war ; 
and  now  the  government  were  at  war,  crying  out  for 
peace  ;  falsely  charging  the  president  with  being  under 
French  influence ;  heaping  all  kinds  of  abuse  on  Bona- 
parte ;  assailing  Jefferson  with  impotent  rage  ;  spiriting 
up  chimeras  of  Southern  influence  and  Virginia  dicta- 
tion, as  if  the  people  did  not  choose  their  own  presidents  ; 
going  even  so  far  as  to  plot  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
to  which  he  added  pointed  personal  allusions  to  Quincy, 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he 
trod. 

Even  admitting  that,  had  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council  been  known  in  America,  the  war  would  not  have 
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_it  now  till  all  our  other  injuries  were  redressed.     What- 

1813.  ever  claim  Great  Britain  might  have  to  the  service  of 
her  own  sailors,  or  whatever  right  to  enforce  it — topics 
into  which  he  did  not  propose  to  enter — no  such  claim 
and  right,  even  though  her  existence  might  be  involved 
in  their  enforcement,  would  justify  her  in  sending  her 
press-gangs  into  our  ships,  and  there  seizing  our  seamen, 
native  as  well  as  naturalized,  and  dragging  them  into  a 
life  of  slavery  in  her  service ;  and  Clay's  high-wrought 
picture  of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  thus  endured  drew 
tears  from  many  of  his  audience.  To  make  peace  with- 
out some  provision  to  guard  the  rights  of  our  sailors, 
would  be  to  abandon  those  rights,  and  to  yield  to  the 
British  claim. 

As  to  the  gentleman's  sentimental  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  was  Canada  so  innocent  after  all  ? 
Was  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  Indian  tomahawks  were 
whetted  ?  Was  it  not  from  Maiden  and  other  Canadian 
magazines  that  the  supplies  had  issued  which  had  ena- 
bled the  savage  bands  to  butcher  the  garrison  of  Chica- 
go ?  Was  it  not  by  a  joint  attack  of  Canadians  and  In- 
dians that  Michilimackinac  had  been  reduced  ?  What 
does  a  state  of  war  present  ?  The  combined  energies  of 
one  people  arrayed  against  the  combined  energies  of  an- 
other, each  aiming  to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can,  wheth- 
er by  sea  or  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  per- 
sons of  the  other,  subject  only  to  those  mitigating  usages 
practiced  among  civilized  nations.  The  gentleman  would 
not  touch  the  British  Continental  possessions,  nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  her  West  India  isl- 
ands. By  the  same  rule,  her  innocent  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors ought  to  be  protected ;  and  as,  according  to  a  well- 
known  maxim,  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  there  would 
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seem  to  be  nobody  left  whom,  on  the  gentleman's  princi-  chapter 

pies,  we  could  attack,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Stephen,  the 

reputed  author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  Board  of  1813. 
Admiralty,  under  whose  authority  our  seamen  were  im- 
pressed. 

The  administration  had  erred,  in  his  opinion,  not  from 
too  little  solicitude  for  peace,  but  in  betraying  too  great 
an  anxiety  for  it.  An  honorable  peace  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  an  efficient  war.  The  disasters  on  the  fron- 
tier — except  those  of  Hull's  army,  of  which  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak — had  arisen,  not  from  want  of 
courage  or  military  capacity,  but  from  lack  of  discipline 
and  experience.  His  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  am- 
ple resources  of  the  country  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  strike 
wherever  the  enemy  could  be  reached,  by  sea  or  land, 
and  to  negotiate  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  Halifax. 

Here,  indeed,  Clay  touched  a  very  weak  point  of  his 
case.  He  and  his  war  friends  had  been  able  to  force  a 
peace  cabinet  unwillingly  into  war  ;  but  the  conduct  of 
that  war — and  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  it — still  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  same 
peace  cabinet,  not  one  of  whose  members  was  at  all 
adapted,  either  by  enterprise,  energy,  knowledge,  or  en- 
thusiasm for  its  successful  prosecution.  Eustis,  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  clamor  against  him,  had 
been  persuaded  to  resign,  and  the  duties  of  the  War  De- 
partment had  been  discharged  for  several  weeks  by  Mon- 
roe, on  whose  suggestions  the  chief  military  bills  of  the 
session  had  been  framed.  Hamilton  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  make  way  for  William 
Jones,  himself  once  a  ship-master,  a  merchant,  and  active 
politician  of  Philadelphia,  late  commissary  of  purchase- 
for  the  army.  A  few  days  after  Quincy's  speech,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  it,  Armstrong  was  appointed  to  the 
VI.— B  b 
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chapter  War  Department.      His  pretensions  to  military  knowl- 

edge  were  high  ;   but  an  invincible  indolence  unfitted  him 

1813.  for  so  laborious  a  station.  Nor  did  he  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  president  and  of  Monroe,  by  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  future  New  York  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  likely  to  interfere  with  the  Vir- 
ginia succession.  It  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  a  want 
of  confidence  in  Monroe's  military  ability,  as  Quincy's 
premature  disclosures,  which  defeated  the  project  of  a 
generalissimo.  Williams,  indeed,  as  chairman  of  the 
military  committee,  somewhat  tardily  denied  that  any 
such  project  had  been  entertained,  but  this  declaration 
was  far  from  impressing  the  public  with  very  implicit 
belief. 

The  course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  large  amount  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  England,  in  violation  of  the  Non- 
importation Act,  provoked  a  discussion  hardly  less  vio- 
lent than  that  on  the  war.  Immediately  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  British  orders  in  council  (June  23,  1812),  all  the 
American  ships  then  in  British  ports  had  commenced 
loading  with  British  merchandise,  under  the  impression, 
which  Russell,  the  American  charge  d'affaires,  encour- 
aged, that  the  suspension  of  the  Non-intercourse  Act  must 
take  place  under  its  own  provisions,  as  soon  as  this  British 
revocation  was  known.  This  exportation  had  even  been 
allowed  to  go  on  for  six  weeks  after  the  news  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war  had  reached  England.  All  these  goods, 
to  the  invoice  value  of  more  than  eighteen  millions,  and 
worth,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  in  the  American  market, 
had  been  seized  on  their  arrival,  as  forfeit  under  the  Non- 
importation Act.  But  some  of  the  district  judges,  upon 
their  own  construction  of  the  law,  persisted,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government,  in  giving  up  these  goods 
to  the  claimants,  on  their  filing  bonds  for  the  estimated 
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value,  generally  taken  at  the  invoice  cost  or  less ;  and,  chaptei; 
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to  give  the  Democratic  merchants  and  districts  an  equal 
chance,  the  government  finally  ordered  the  like  releases  1813. 
every  where. 

By  the  non-importation  law,  half  the  forfeiture  be- 
longed to  the  informer.  The  government's  share  of  the 
bonds,  should  they  be  enforced,  would  thus  be  reduced  to 
nine  millions.  Should  the  bonds  be  canceled,  more  than 
half  that  amount  would  still  accrue  in  the  shape  of  du- 
ties. The  importers  were  indeed  liable,  under  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  to  an  additional  forfeiture  of  thrice  the 
value  of  the  goods  ;  but  to  have  attempted  to  enforce 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  have 
been  quite  too  monstrous.  The  importers  claimed,  in- 
deed, to  have  acted  on  a  fair  presumption  of  the  cessation 
of  the  non-importation,  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  American  envoy,  and  in  thus  getting  their  property 
home,  to  have  taken  a  course  not  less  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  to  themselves.  Gallatin's  plan  was  to  give 
up  to  the  merchants  the  nine  millions  to  which  the  in- 
formers were  entitled,  and  to  put  the  other  half  into  the 
treasury.  The  Non-importation  Act  allowed  to  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  wide  discretion 
as  to  the  enforcement  or  remission  of  penalties  ;  but  they 
were  not  disposed  to  take  this  responsibility,  without  a 
special  authority  from  Congress.  Finally,  after  hot  de-  Jan.  2. 
bates,  the  entire  forfeitures  were  remitted — a  result  to  Feb.  27. 
which  Calhoun  and  Cheeves  greatly  contributed.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Cheeves 
made  a  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  procure  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  Non-importation  Act — a  movement 
favored  by  Gallatin,  as  likely  to  add  five  millions  to  the 
revenue.  But  the  old  embargo  men  clung  with  great 
tenacity  to  this  last  remnant  of  the  restrictive  system, 
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chapter  which,  they  insisted,  was  fast  bringing  Great  Britain  to 
'     ruin.     Indeed,  most  of  the  Federalists  voted  against  the 

1813.  bill  of  Cheeves,  as  well  because  the  repeal  was  not  com- 
plete, as  on  account  of  the  provisions  in  it  for  the  more 
strict  enforcement  of  what  was  left.  Not  content  with 
the  decisions  of  Story  and  other  Democratic  judges,  pres- 
ently sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  Amer- 
ican vessels  sailing  under  British  licenses  good  prizes,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  additional  penalties  on  their 
use.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  House ;  also  another, 
3n  the  passionate  recommendation  of  the  president,  for- 
bidding exportations  in  neutral  vessels  ;  but  both  these 
approaches  to  the  old  embargo  system  were  thrown  out 
by  the  Senate. 

By  the  help  of  temporary  loans,  obtained  on  treasury 
notes,  and  by  leaving  many  expenses  unpaid,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  had  been  reached  with  three  millions  in 
the  treasury.  It  was  estimated  that  the  income  for  the 
year,  including  the  duties  on  the  unexpected  influx  of 
British  goods,  and  those  on  the  considerable  amount  of 
prize  cargoes,  might  reach  to  twelve  millions.  The  ex- 
penses were  very  economically  calculated  at  thirty-six 
millions.      Toward  supplying  this  deficiency  of  twenty- 

Feb.  8.  four  millions,  the  president  was  authorized  to  sell  in  the 
market,  for  what  it  would  bring,  sixteen  millions  of  six 
per  cent,  stock  ;  to  keep  outstanding  the  former  amount 

Feb.  25.  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  ;  and  to  issue  as  many 
more,  in  furtherance  of  the  new  loan.  Gallatin  suggest- 
ed the  necessity  of  internal  taxes,  without  which  it  was 
uncertain  whether  money  could  be  borrowed  at  any  rate. 
But  this  matter  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
new  Congress,  a  special  act  being  passed  for  an  early 
3xtra  session. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
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based  on  the  papers  laid  before  Congress  in  reference  to  chapter 
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a  suspension  of  hostilities,  was  much  in  the  same  spirit 
with  Clay's  speech.  The  impressment  question  having  1813. 
been  made  a  ground,  among  others,  of  a  declaration  of  Jan>  19 
war,  the  omission  to  provide  for  it  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
such  was  the  stand  taken  in  this  report,  instead  of  leav- 
ing that  question  in  its  former  position,  would  amount 
to  an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  doctrine  asserted 
by  the  United  States ;  an  idea  at  which  the  feelings  of 
every  American  must  revolt.  To  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  question,  the  committee  recommended  the 
passage  of  an  act,  the  same  which  Russell  had  proposed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  prohibiting,  after  the  close  of  the 
present  war,  the  employment,  in  public  or  private  vessels, 
of  any  persons  except  American  citizens,  or  persons  of 
color  natives  of  the  United  States  ;  this  prohibition,  how- 
ever, to  extend  only  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such 
states  as  should  make  reciprocal  regulations.  An  act  to 
that  effect,  containing,  also,  certain  restraints  on  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreign  seamen,  amounting  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition, was  passed  by  the  help  of  the  Federalists,  but  March  3. 
against  the  warm  opposition  of  some  of  the  war  party, 
who  denounced  it  as  a  humiliating  concession. 

The  manifesto  of  the  British  government,  issued  al-  Jan.  9. 
most  simultaneously  with  this  report,  reached  America 
just  before  the  end  of  the  session.  That  government,  so 
this  document  maintained,  had  acted  in  a  spirit  of  amity, 
forbearance,  and  conciliation  throughout  all  the  contro- 
versy, resulting  at  length  in  a  war,  which  they  had  dil- 
igently sought  to  avoid,  if  it  could  be  done  without  sac- 
rifice of  rights,  or  humiliating  submission  to  French  pre- 
tensions. That  war  had  been  brought  on,  not  by  their 
fault,  but  by  the  partial  conduct  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  overlooking  the  aggressions  of  France,  and  seek- 
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chapter  ing  to  fix  a  quarrel  on  Great  Britain  for  measures  adopt- 
.  ed  only  by  way  of  retaliation.  That  original  ground  hav- 
1813.  in»  been  removed,  the  war  was  now  continued  on  the 
questions  of  impressment  and  search ;  rights,  the  exercise 
of  which  the  British  government  could  not  and  would  not 
relinquish,  except  upon  the  suggestion  and  provision  by 
the  United  States  of  some  effectual  means  for  preventing 
American  ships  from  becoming  the  refuge  and  lurking- 
places  of  British  sailors  anxious  to  escape  their  duty  to 
their  country.  Though  always  ready  to  negotiate  as  to 
any  such  provision,  the  British  government  was  not  ready 
to  concede,  as  a  preliminary,  the  disuse  of  their  undoubt- 
ed right  of  pressing  their  own  seamen  on  the  high  seas ; 
and  hence  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

As  to  other  matters,  the  British  government  could 
never  admit  that  a  blockade,  duly  notified  and  maintain- 
ed by  an  adequate  force,  could  be  considered  illegal  mere- 
ly by  reason  of  its  extent,  or  because  not  seconded  by  a 
land  investment ;  nor  that  the  trade  of  neutrals  with 
Great  Britain  could  ever  be  constituted  a  crime  exposing 
to  denationalization  and  seizure  ;  nor  that  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  debarred  of  the  right  of  just  and  necessary  re- 
taliation, because  such  retaliation  might  incidentally  af- 
fect the  rights  of  neutrals. 

The  reference,  in  the  American  declaration  of  war,  to 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  for  which  reparation  had 
been  tendered  and  accepted,  was  pronounced  unwarrant- 
able, as  also  that  to  the  mission  of  Henry,  a  mission  un- 
dertaken without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  which  Mr.  Foster  had  been  author- 
ized formally  to  disavow.  The  charge  of  exciting  the 
Indians  to  war  was  pronounced  to  be  totally  without 
foundation. 

Whatever    other    pretenses    might    be    put    forward, 
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the  true  causes  of  the  war  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  chapter 
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disposition  of  the  American  government  to  palliate,  and 

even  to  second,  the  aggressive  tyranny  of  France;  in  1813. 
systematic  efforts  to  inflame  their  people  against  the  de- 
fensive measures  of  Great  Britain ;  in  their  ungenerous 
conduct  toward  Spain,  Great  Britain's  intimate  ally ; 
and  in  an  unworthy  desertion  of  the  cause  of  neutrality. 
Against  this  complete  subserviency  to  the  ruler  of  France, 
this  hostile  temper  evinced  toward  Great  Britain  in  al- 
most every  line  of  the  American  dispatches,  the  Prince 
Regent  entered  his  solemn  protest.  Contending,  as  he 
was,  against  France,  in  defense  of  the  liberties,  not  of 
Great  Britain  only,  but  of  the  world,  he  had  a  right  to 
look  for  a  different  result.  Considering  their  common 
origin,  common  interests,  and  common  principles  of  free- 
dom and  national  independence,  the  United  States  were 
the  last  power  in  which  Great  Britain  could  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  willing  instrument  and  abettor  of  French 
tyranny. 

This  able  document,  well  calculated  for  effect  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  at  home,  was  fully  sustained  in  addresses 
to  the  throne,  carried  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  with 
very  little  opposition. 

Meanwhile  had  been  passed  two  other  important  acts 
of  Congress,  one  of  which  authorized  the  occupation  of 
Mobile,  and  of  all  that  part  of  Florida  claimed  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty,  and  annexed,  at  the  preceding  session, 
to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  The  other — based  on  the 
sending  to  England,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  of  twenty- 
three  Irishmen,  found  among  the  prisoners  made  at 
Queenstown,  and  of  like  proceedings  taken  against  some 
of  the  crews  of  the  Nautilus,  Wasp,  and  other  captured 
vessels,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  British  subjects — 
authorized  the  president  to  retaliate.     It  also  authorized 
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chapter  retaliation  in  case  of  outrages  and  barbarities  practiced 
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_____  by  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain. 
1813.       This  last  provision  no»doubt  originated  in  the  late  dis- 
astrous slaughter  at  the  River  Raisin,  resulting  in  the 
total  failure  of  Harrison's  intended  winter  campaign.     As 

1812.  preliminary  to  this  second  attempt  to  march  upon  De- 
troit, orders  had  been  given  to  Tupper's  Ohio  column  to 
advance  again,  and  to  get  a  footing  at  the  Rapids  of  the 
Maumee.  The  advance  was  made  ;  but,  owing  to  Tup- 
per's total  want  of  military  skill,  it  resulted  only  in  a 
speedy  retreat,  his  attempt  to  cross  at  the  Rapids  be- 

Nov.  15.  ing  defeated  by  a  small  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians. 
A  movement  on  the  left  flank  by  six  hundred  Ohio  vol- 
unteers from  Columbus,  led  by  Colonel  Williams,  against 
the  Miami  villages  on  the  Mississinewa,  a  tributary  of 

Dec.  18.  the  Wabash,  was  more  successful.  Four  out  of  the  five 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  some  seventy  Indians  killed 
and  taken ;  not,  however,  without  a  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  nearly  as  great,  besides  some  two  hundred  dis- 
abled by  frost  or  sickness. 

The  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  ordered  out 
as  a  part  of  Harrison's  army,  having  at  last  reached  Low- 
er Sandusky,  orders  were  sent  to  Winchester,  command- 
ing the  Kentucky  troops  at  Fort  Defiance,  to  move  down 
the  Maumee  and  to  occupy  the  Rapids,  which  Tupper, 
with   the    center  column,  had  twice  failed  to   master. 

1813.  After  a  march  of  eleven  days,  much  obstructed  by  snow, 
Jan.  io.  Winchester  reached  the  Rapids,  a  few  Indians  flying  be- 
fore him.  While  busily  employed  in  building  store- 
houses, and  gathering  corn  from  the  Indian  fields,  several 
successive  messages  arrived  from  Frenchtown,  a  small 
village  on  the  River  Raisin,  about  thirty  miles  in  front, 
with  entreaties  for  aid  against  a  party  of  300  British 
and  Indians  who  had  occupied  the  town,  and  who  threat- 
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ened  to  burn  the  houses,  rob  the  barns,  and  to  carry  off  chapter 
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the  inhabitants.     A  council  of  war  unanimously  agreed, 

under  the  influence  of  this  appeal,  that  aid  should  be  1813. 
sent ;  a  dangerous  movement,  indeed,  since  Maiden  was  Jan-  26- 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Frenchtown,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lake.  A  detachment 
of  660  men,  marching  a  great  part  of  the  way  on  the 
ice  of  the  Maumee,  reached  Frenchtown  the  next  day.  Jan.  27. 
A  sudden  attack  drove  the  British  and  Indians  out  of  the 
town ;  and  a  sharp  action,  in  which  the  Americans  had 
twelve  killed  and  fifty-five  wounded,  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring forest  also.  Upon  news  of  this  success,  Winches- 
ter marched  with  250  men,  and,  arriving  at  Frenchtown,  Jan.  21. 
assumed  the  command.  His  detachment  encamped  in 
the  open  fields ;  that  which  had  arrived  first  had  occu- 
pied the  village,  and  was  partly  covered  against  mus- 
ketry by  the  picketed  garden  fences.  The  morning  aft- 
er Winchester's  arrival,  just  at  daybreak,  the  camp  was  Jan.  22. 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  British  column  which  Proctor 
had  led  from  Maiden,  and  which  opened  with  grape- 
shot  from  several  pieces  of  artillery,  within  three  hund- 
red yards'  distance,  followed  by  a  general  assault.  Win- 
chester's party  in  the  open  ground  was  soon  broken,  to- 
gether with  two  companies  sent  from  behind  the  pickets 
to  aid  him.  The  flying  soldiers  were  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians, and  many  of  them  tomahawked.  Most  of  the  oth- 
ers were  made  prisoners,  among  them  Winchester  him- 
self. Taken  to  Proctor,  who  had  retired  with  severe  loss 
from  an  assault  on  the  pickets,  Winchester  was  assured 
that  the  British  artillery  might  easily  set  the  village  on 
fire,  and  so  drive  out  the  defenders — a  method  of  attack 
which  would  expose  not  them  only,  but  the  inhabitants, 
also,  to  inevitable  destruction,  since,  if  they  escaped  the 
bombardment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  them  from 
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chapter  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians.      Exhorted,  as  Hull  had 
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been,  to   save  blood  by  instant  surrender,  Winchester 

1813.  yielded  to  these  arguments.  The  troops  behind  the  pick- 
ets, though  no  longer  bound  by  his  orders,  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  submit,  on  condition  of  good  treatment,  security 
of  private  property,  and  the  safe  transportation  of  the 
prisoners  to  Maiden,  a  guard  to  be  furnished  in  the  mean 
time  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians  ;  terms  to  -vhich 
Proctor  finally  assented,  though  not,  at  least  such  is  the 
American  account,  without  manifest  reluctance  and  at- 
tempts at  evasion. 

So  soon  as  the  articles  were  signed,  Proctor  started  on 
his  return  to  Maiden,  taking  with  him  the  prisoners  able 
to  walk.  On  arriving  at  Maiden,  they  were  penned  up 
in  a  small  and  muddy  wood-yard,  exposed  through  the 
night  to  a  constant  rain,  without  tents  or  blankets,  and 
with  hardly  fire  enough  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
The  wounded  prisoners  left  behind  experienced  a  worse 
Jan.  23.  fate.  Soon  after  sunrise,  a  band  of  Indians  entered  the 
village,  and,  after  plundering  several  houses,  broke  into 
those  where  the  wounded  lay,  with  no  guard  except  a 
single  officer  and  a  few  interpreters.  Captain  Elliot — 
said  to  be  a  Mary  lander  by  birth,  and  a  blood  relation  of 
Lieutenant  Elliot,  of  the  American  navy — left  in  charge 
of  the  wounded  British  not  far  off,  declined,  if  indeed 
he  was  able,  to  afford  any  protection.  Some  of  the 
wounded  men  were  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  killed  ; 
and,  finally,  in  revenge  for  their  losses  in  the  late  battle, 
the  Indians  set  fire  to  two  houses  in  which  the  most  dan- 
gerously wounded  were  collected,  pushing  back  into  the 
flames  those  who  attempted  to  escape.  Such  as  were 
able  to  move  were  presently  taken  off  toward  Maiden, 
but,  as  often  as  any  gave  out,  they  were  tomahawked 
by  the  Indians.      Besides  the  600  taken  prisoners,  there 
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perished  in  the  battle  and  subsequently  nearly  300  men,  chapter 

including  many  whose  position  in  society  gave  particu- 

lar  poignancy  to  their  loss.  The  whole  State  of  Ken-  1813. 
tucky  was  thrown  into  mourning.  Indignation  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Proctor  and  Elliot  were 
openly  accused  of  having  winked  at,  if  not  encouraged 
the  massacre,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  care  and  trouble 
of  the  wounded. 

Harrison  had  first  heard  of  Winchester's  intended  Jan.  16. 
movement  through  the  officer  in  command  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, to  whom  Winchester  had  applied  for  an  additional 
battalion  to  strengthen  the  camp  on  the  Maumee.  Hast- 
ening toward  the  front,  Harrison  heard  at  Upper  San- 
dusky of  the  advance  of  the  first  detachment,  to  supply 
whose  place,  in  part,  the  battalion  asked  for  by  Winches- 
ter had  already  marched.  He  at  once  ordered  all  the  re- 
maining disposable  force  in  the  same  direction,  and,  press- 
ing on  to  the  Maumee,  marched  with  all  the  men  he  could 
muster  to  re-enforce  Winchester.  But  the  advancing 
column  was  soon  met  by  fugitives  from  Frenchtown ;  and,  Jan.  22. 
fearful  of  being  himself  attacked,  Harrison  fell  back  to 
the  Maumee,  and  indeed,  for  a  while,  behind  the  Port- 
age River.  All  thoughts  were  now  abandoned  of  ad- 
vancing on  Maiden  ;  the  fortifying  and  maintaining  the 
post  at  the  Rapids,  named  Fort  Meigs,  after  the  governor 
of  Ohio,  being,  for  the  present,  the  height  of  Harrison's 
hopes.  Besides  the  late  losses,  and  those  still  more  ex- 
tensive occasioned  by  sickness,  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service  of  the  troops  would  soon  leave  his  force  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Harrison,  however,  still  retained  his  popu- 
larity at  the  West ;  and,  along  with  Wilkinson,  Hampton, 
and  Morgan  Lewis,  he  was  soon  raised,  under  the  late  Feb.  27. 
act,  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  The  two  remaining 
appointments  of  that  rank  were  given,  the  one  to  Will- 
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ams's  provisional  army,  and  afterward  one  of  the  com- 
1813.  missioners  to  France;  the  other  to  Aaron  Ogden,  lately 
elected  by  the  Federal  Legislature  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  ready  co-operation,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  Federal  supporters,  in  war  measures  was  thus 
speedily  rewarded.  But  it  was  not  among  these  old  Revo- 
lutionary officers  that  any  great  military  talent  was  to 
be  found. 

The  zeal  exhibited  in  Kentucky,  though  to  little  pur- 
pose, in  volunteering  to  recover  Detroit,  had  been  ri- 
valed in  Tennessee,  upon  a  call  made  for  militia  for  the 
protection  of  New  Orleans.  Wilkinson,  on  taking  com- 
mand at  that  important  post,  had  found  there  very  little 
means  or  preparations  for  defense.  The  whole  regular 
force,  including  all  the  garrisons  at  the  various  outposts, 
consisted  of  but  1600  men,  badly  armed  and  clothed, 
short  of  ammunition,  and  without  means  of  transporta- 
tion, except  such  as  might  be  furnished  by  a  flotilla  of 
two  armed  brigs  and  ten  gun-boats  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Shaw.  The  fortifications,  unrepaired  since 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  Burr,  had  gone  quite  to  decay. 
Though  receiving  no  encouragement  from  the  War  De- 
partment, Wilkinson  took  immediate  measures  to  obtain 
a  complete  survey  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
for  repairing  the  old  fortifications ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  representations — British  vessels  having  appeared 
off  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Spanish  governor  of  Pensa- 
cola  making  loud  complaints  of  the  invasion  of  East  Flor- 
ida, and  threatening  to  retaliate — a  call  was  made  on 
Tennessee  for  militia  to  march  to  New  Orleans.  To 
1812.  meet  this  call,  volunteers  to  the  number  of  1500  foot  and 
Dec.  io.  400  horse  assembled  at  Nashville,  in  the  midst  of  snow- 
storms, the  winter  being  one  of  the  severest  ever  known 
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there.     The  infantry,  descending  in  boats  to  Natchez,  led  chapter 

by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  vainly  solicited  a 

commission  in  the  regular  army,  were  joined  there  by  1813. 
the  horse,  who  had  marched  by  land  through  the  Indian    Feb 
country,  under  the  command  of  General  Coffee.     "We 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  notice  the  curious  term- 
ination of  this  expedition. 

The  mortification  of  disasters  by  land  was  again  re- 
lieved by  new  triumphs  at  sea.  Hull,  a  cousin  of  the 
unfortunate  General  Hull,  a  brave  officer  and  able  sea- 
man, but  no  enthusiast,  content  with  his  late  exploits, 
stayed  at  home  to  be  married.  The  command  of  the 
Constitution  was  given  to  Bainbridge,  a  real  naval  hero, 
who  put  to  sea  from  Boston,  with  the  Hornet  also  under  1812. 
his  command.  The  Essex  sailed  from  the  Delaware  with  0ct-  26, 
orders  to  join  him  at  one  or  other  of  certain  designated 
ports  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  which  seas  Bainbridge  in- 
tended to  cruise.  Having  reached  St.  Salvador  (Bahia), 
in  the  Brazils,  the  Hornet  was  left  there,  to  blockade  a  Dec.  26. 
British  sloop-of-war  having  a  large  sum  in  specie  on  board. 
The  Constitution,  running  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward, soon  discovered  a  British  frigate,  the  Java,  bound  Dec.  29. 
to  the  East  Indies,  which,  finding  herself  pursued,  stood 
toward  the  Constitution.  The  action  commenced  when 
the  vessels  were  still  a  mile  apart,  and  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit,  both  vessels  maneuvering  with  a  light  breeze 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  position.  When  at  length  they 
came  to  close  quarters,  the  Java,  in  an  attempt  to  close 
and  board,  ran  her  jib-boom  into  the  mizzen  rigging  of 
the  Constitution,  in  which  position  she  suffered  very  se- 
verely, losing  her  foremast  and  bowsprit.  Having  at 
length  disengaged  herself,  the  fight  went  on  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm.  The  Java's  main  top-mast  and  main  yard 
had  previously  been  shot  away,  and  presently  her  fore- 
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xxvi.  .      .  i  •   i    i     i 
off  to  repair  her  rigging,  which  had  been  considerably 

1813.  cut  up,  though  without  the  loss  of  a  single  spar.  Of 
her  crew,  nine  were  killed  and  25  wounded,  Bainbridge 
himself  among  the  latter.  The  Java's  main-mast  fell 
soon  after,  leaving  her  without  a  stick  standing ;  but  a 
flag  was  still  kept  flying,  till  Bainbridge,  having  repaired 
his  damages,  stood  across  her  bows  to  gain  a  raking  po- 
sition, when  his  fire  was  anticipated  by  the  striking  of 
her  flag.  She  was  of  the  same  size  with  the  Guerriere 
and  Macedonian,  with  some  five  or  six  less  guns  than  the 
Constitution,  and  long  eighteens  on  her  gun-deck  to 
match  the  Constitution's  twenty-fours ;  but  in  number 
of  men  she  was  not  inferior,  having  many  supernume- 
raries on  board.  Of  her  crew,  22  were  killed  and  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  wounded,  her  commander  mortally. 
The  Java's  hull  was  not  materially  injured,  but  at  that 
distance  from  home,  and  with  no  friendly  port  in  which 
to  refit,  the  experiment  of  taking  her  in  would  have  been 
too  hazardous.  She  was,  therefore,  set  on  fire.  After 
paroling  and  landing  his  prisoners,  including  a  lieutenant 
general  on  his  way  to  India,  finding  the  Constitution  in 
want  of  repairs,  and  one  of  her  masts  damaged  in  the 
action,   Bainbridge  gave  over  his  intended  cruise,  and 

Feb.  27.  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  Boston,  where  he  arrived 
just  before  the  end  of  the  session  of  Congress.  A  pre- 
vious proposal  to  pay  the  captors  of  the  Guerriere 
$100,000  by  way  of  prize  money  had  failed.  Congress 
had  contented  itself  with  voting  a  sword  to  Elliot,  and 
medals  to  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Jones,  who  received,  also, 
many  compliments  from  states  and  cities.  But  on  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Java,  resolutions  were  carried 
giving  $50,000  as  prize  money  for  that  frigate,  as  much 
more  for  the  Guerriere,  and  half  as  much  to  the  captors 
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ice  at  an  appraisement  of  $200,000,  half  of  which  went. 

to  the  captors.  1813. 

An  act  had  already  passed  for  building  four  seventy-  Jan.  2. 
fours  and  six  first-class  frigates.  Some  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  seventy-fours,  as  less  suited  for  imme- 
diate use,  but  they  had  been  insisted  upon,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  six  in  the  House,  as  a  pledge  for  a  per- 
manent navy.  A  subsequent  act  authorized  the  build-  March  3. 
ing  of  six  sloops  of  war,  and  of  as  many  ships  on  the 
lakes  as  the  president  might  direct.  Another  act  prom- 
ised to  any  who,  by  torpedoes  or  other  like  contrivances, 
should  burn,  sink,  or  destroy  any  British  armed  vessels, 
half  their  value  in  money.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
successful  sea-fights,  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Carolina,  late  violent  anti-naval  states,  propositions  were 
made,  and  carried  through  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
for  building  ships  of  war,  to  be  presented  to  the  Union. 
In  Virginia,  also,  till  of  late,  violently  anti-naval,  the  same 
thing  was  attempted  by  private  subscription.  But  these 
projects  failed.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  found  it 
quite  enough  to  provide  for  their  own  defense,  while  the 
advances  of  Pennsylvania  took  another  form. 

Porter  in  the  Essex,  having  failed  to  find  the  Consti- 
tution at  any  of  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  having 
put  himself  in  funds  by  taking  $55,000  from  a  British  Jan.  26. 
packet,  made  sail  for  Cape  Horn,  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  Pacific — an  adventurous  cruise,  to  be  pres- 
ently narrated.  The  Hornet  continued  blockading  the 
treasure  ship  at  Bahia  till  she  was  driven  off  by  a  ship 
of  the  line  sent  from  Rio  on  that  errand.  Running  then 
with  the  wind  and  the  current  along  the  northeast  coast 
of  South  America,  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  settlements  of  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Berbice,  and 
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approached  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  she  en- 
1813.  countered,  in  those  muddy  and  shallow  waters,  the  Pea- 
Feb.  24.  coc]c  brig  of  war,  armed  with  twenty  guns,  as  the  Hor- 
net was,  but  inferior  in  metal,  her  guns  being  mostly 
twenty-four  pound  carronades,  while  the  Hornet's  were 
thirty-twos.  The  vessels  passed  each  other,  their  heads 
close  to  the  wind,  in  a  very  rough  sea,  delivering  their 
broadsides.  The  Hornet  gained  the  weather-gauge,  closed, 
and  poured  in  so  effective  a  fire  that  the  enemy  soon 
struck,  hoisting  also  a  signal  of  distress,  immediately  af- 
ter which  his  mainmast  fell.  The  prize  had  already  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  before  all  the  prisoners 
could  be  removed,  she  suddenly  sank,  carrying  down  nine 
of  her  own  men  and  three  of  the  Hornet's.  The  Pea- 
cock had  four  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  Hornet, 
one  killed  and  four  wounded.  Being  overburdened  with 
prisoners  and  short  of  water,  Lawrence  ran  for  home, 
March  9.  arriving  safe  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  thence,  by  the 
Sound,  proceeding  to  New  York.  The  Chesapeake,  which 
had  sailed,  meanwhile,  from  Boston  on  her  first  voyage, 
in  her  unsuccessful  circuit  through  the  Atlantic,  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River  the  very  day  after  the 
action  between  the  Hornet  and  Peacock. 
March  4.  Madison's  inaugural  address,  on  entering  his  so  dearly 
purchased  second  term  of  office,  began  with  a  studied  eu- 
logium  upon  that  war  into  which  he  had  been  forced  so 
much  against  his  own  better  judgment.  In  default  of 
battles  to  celebrate,  he  charged  upon  the  enemy  barbar- 
ous violations  of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  in  mak- 
ing prisoners  of  persons  not  soldiers ;  in  threatening  to 
punish,  as  traitors  and  deserters,  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States  taken  in  the  service  of  their  adopted 
country  ;  in  letting  loose  savages  armed  with  the  hatchet 
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ed  ;  in  attempting,  by  insidious  means,  to  disorganize  our , 
political  system,  and  to  dismember  our  confederated  re-  1813. 
public.  Since  Britain  had  refused  the  most  reasonable 
terms  of  peace,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  fight  it  out; 
for  which  we  had  abundant  means  in  our  numbers,  and 
spirit,  and  general  prosperity,  and  especially  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  specie  in  consequence  of  the  non-inter- 
course. The  gallant  exploits  of  our  naval  heroes  were 
encouraging  ;  while  some  presaging  flashes  of  heroic  en- 
terprise on  land  were  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  was 
wanting  but  discipline  and  tactics,  in  which  we  were 
making  daily  progress. 

While  thus  seeking  to  inspire  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  which  he  himself  hardly  felt,  Madison,  anxious  as 
ever  for  peace,  eagerly  caught  at  an  offer  by  Daschoff, 
the  Russian  embassador,  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion 
made  to  Adams  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  encouraged  by 
him,  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  which,  since 
the  French  invasion,  had  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Great  Britain.  Without  waiting  to  hear  how  this 
offer  might  be  received  by  the  other  party,  Madison  im- 
mediately nominated  as  ministers,  to  act  jointly  with  March  8. 
Adams  in  negotiating  a  peace,  Gallatin,  very  willing  to 
escape  from  the  financial  troubles  fast  approaching,  and 
Bayard,  of  the  Senate,  both  peace  men.  A  dinner,  got 
up  at  Boston  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Russians 
over  Bonaparte,  of  which  full  accounts  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, encountered,  however,  the  severe  animadversion  of 
the  newspaper  organ  at  Washington,  of  a  government 
thus  snatching  at  Russian  mediation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  institution  of  this  mission  for 
peace,  Crawford,  the  Georgia  senator,  also  a  peace  man, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Barlow  at  the  French  court. 
VI.— C  c 
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centrated  in  preparations  for  the  great  approaching  strug- 
1813.  gle  with  Bonaparte,  America  was  not  wholly  overlooked. 
An  occasional  blockade  had  been  all  along  maintained  of 
New  York,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Chesapeake.  This 
was  now  undertaken  in  a  more  regular  manner.  Early 
in  the  year  several  vessels  of  force  had  entered  the  Ches- 
apeake, and,  by  taking  possession  of  Hampton  Roads,  had 
shut  up  at  Norfolk  the  frigate  Constellation,  lately  fitted 
for  sea.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  startled  by  ru- 
Feb.  mors  of  slave  insurrections,  passed  an  act  for  raising,  for 
state  purposes,  an  army  of  a  thousand  men.      Orders 

March  16.  were  presently  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
extinguish  all  the  lights  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  About  the 
same  time  British  cruisers  reappeared  off  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  The  port  of  Charleston  was  put  under  a 
strict  blockade.  The  ascent  up  the  Delaware  of  several 
British  ships  threw  the  coasts  of  that  bay  into  great 

April  10.  alarm,  aggravated,  soon  after,  by  the  bombarding  of  Lew- 
istown,  a  little  village  at  its  entrance,  because  the  in- 
habitants had  refused  to  furnish  fresh  provisions.  Some 
of  the  British  ships  in  the  Chesapeake,  ascending  to  its 
head,  landed  parties,  which  attacked,  set  fire  to,  and  plun- 

Apnl  29.  dered  the  villages  of  Frenchtown  and  Havre  de  Grace, 

May  3.  °  ' 

which,  in  consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  had 

become  depots  of  an  internal  trade  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  Georgetown  and  Fredericton,  two  lit- 
tle villages  at  the  head  of  Sassafras  River,  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Chesapeake,  soon  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis  began  to 
provide  fortifications  at  their  own  expense,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  authorities  of  Baltimore  authorized  a  loan  of 
half  a  million.  The  militia  were  ordered  out  in  large 
numbers  by  the  governors  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
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stopped,  and  the  inhabitants  near  the  shore  subjected  to. 
constant  annoyances  and  plunder  by  parties  landing  for  1813. 
fresh  provisions.  The  name  of  Vice-admiral  Cockburn, 
who  commanded  in  the  Chesapeake,  soon  became  a  prov- 
erb. Loud  were  the  complaints  against  this  marauding 
sort  of  warfare,  as  contrary  to  modern  and  civilized 
usages.  Some  British  frigates  occasionally  appeared  off 
Boston,  but  they  did  not  prevent  the  President  and  Con- 
gress from  getting  to  sea  on  their  third  cruise.  The  May  1. 
Constitution  still  remained  there  undergoing  repairs,  and 
also  the  Chesapeake,  lately  returned  from  her  first  voy- 
age. Though  the  blockade  did  not  extend  to  the  coast 
north  of  Cape  Cod,  its  effects  were  very  severely  felt  in 
the  stoppage  of  the  Southern  coasting  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  flour  rose  at  Boston  to  eighteen  dollars 
the  barrel. 

The  Virginia  act  for  a  state  army  gave  great  offense 
to  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  as  interfering  with  their 
right  to  conduct  the  war,  and  as  countenancing  the  sim- 
ilar step  in  Connecticut.  The  authorities  of  Virginia 
also  took  fright  at  the  expense,  and  at  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  act  was  repealed,  not,  however,  May  17 
without  a  promise  from  the  War  Department  to  main- 
tain a  regiment  of  regulars  at  Norfolk,  and  to  pay  all  the 
Virginia  troops  heretofore  called  out  for  local  defense — 
notwithstanding  a  rule  adopted  at  Washington,  and  en- 
forced as  to  other  states,  to  pay  no  militia  not  called  for 
by  the  general  government  itself.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
House  of  Assembly  of  Maryland,  called  together  in  special- 
session,  complained  bitterly  that  their  militia,  simultane- 
ously called  out,  were  left  to  be  paid  by  themselves.  They 
voted  money  for  that  purpose,  and  a  loan  of  $300,000 
for  erecting  fortifications ;  but  they  declined  to  provide 
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Baltimore  by  authorising  a  levy  on  the  citizens  of  a  tax 

1813.  for  its  payment. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  capture,  Bayard  and  Gallatin, 

Mav  9.  who  sailed  in  a  private  ship,  obtained  a  cartel  from  the 
British  admiral,  granted  at  the  Russian  embassador's  re- 
quest. In  the  instructions  which  they  carried,  impress- 
ments and  illegal  blockades  were  stated  to  be  the  chief 
causes  of  the  war.  The  arrangement  of  the  impressment 
question  substantially  on  the  basis  already  offered  through 
Russell  was  made  indispensable.  "  If  this  encroach- 
ment," said  these  instructions,  "  is  not  provided  against, 
the  United  States  have  appealed  to  arms  in  vain.  If 
your  efforts  to  accomplish  it  should  fail,  all  further  nego- 
tiation will  cease,  and  you  will  return  home  without  de- 
lay." 

March.  The  peace  party  of  New  England,  in  the  spring  elec- 
^jPariL  tions,  not  only  held  their  own,  but  exhibited  a  decided 
gain.  Strong  was  rechosen  governor  of  Massachusetts 
by  a  majority  over  Varnum  of  13,000  votes  in  a  total 
of  101,000  ;  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  now 
passed,  by  large  majorities,  into  the  hands  of  the  Feder- 
alists. They  triumphed  also,  though  less  decidedly,  in 
New  Hampshire,  John  Taylor  Gilman  replacing  Plu- 
mer  as  governor.  In  Connecticut,  John  Cotton  Smith 
succeeded  the  deceased  Griswold.  The  Democratic  party 
in  that  state,  as  well  as  in  Rhode  Island,  was  reduced  to 
a  low  ebb.  The  election  for  censors  in  Vermont,  under 
a  peculiar  constitutional  provision  of  that  state,  showed 
also  a  Federal  majority,  though  the  state  government,  as 
well  as  the  delegation  in  Congress,  chosen  the  preceding 
autumn  by  a  very  close  vote,  were  still  Democratic.  In 
New  York  the  war  party  was  more  successful.  Much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  Federalists,  who  had  looked 
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united,  and  Tompkins  was  re-elected  over  Van  Rensse- 

laer  by  a  majority  of  3500,  out  of  83,000  votes.      The  1813. 
Federalists  still  retained  the  House,  but  with  a  diminish- 
ed majority,  the  Senate  remaining,  as  before,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  war  Democrats,  signalized  their  zeal  by  voting  March  12. 
extra  pay  to  the  Pennsylvania  militia  in  service,  and  by 
an  offer  to  loan  the  United  States  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  was  probably  intended  as  an  offset  to  the  efforts  of 
the  more  ultra  Federalists  to  prevent  the  loan  from  be- 
ing subscribed.  Pickering  especially,  in  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles,  had  taken  the  ground,  warmly  supported 
by  Hanson  in  his  Federal  Republican,  that  to  lend  mon- 
ey to  the  government  would  be  to  co-operate  in  prolong- 
ing an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  after  three  trials  that  the  loan  was  finally  taken  at 
88  per  cent.,  the  larger  half  being  subscribed,  as  the 
Federalists  noticed,  by  three  naturalized  foreigners,  Gi- 
rard  and  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Astor,  of  New  York. 
Having  purchased  the  banking  house  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  Girard  had  set  up  a  private  bank 
at  Philadelphia.  The  defeat  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  Pennsylvania 
charter  had  been  followed  by  a  project  for  establishing 
twenty-five  local  banks  in  different  parts  of  that  state. 
An  act  passed  to  that  effect,  but  was  defeated,  for  the  March  19. 
moment,  by  the  vote  of  Governor  Snyder. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  commis- 
sions were   issued  to   eight  new   brigadiers — Cushing,  March  12. 
Thomas  Parker,  George  Izard,  and  Pike,  of  the  old  army; 
William  H.  Winder,  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  who  had  served 
as  a  colonel  during  the  last  campaign  on  the  Niagara 
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chapter  frontier,  one  of  the  few  Federalists  who  had  received  or 

accepted  commissions  ;    Duncan  M' Arthur  and  Lewis 

1813.  Cass,  colonels  of  Ohio  volunteers,  captured  with  Hull  at 
Detroit,  and  lately  exchanged,  as  well  as  Hull,  for  some 
of  the  British  officers  taken  at  sea  ;  and  Benjamin  How- 
ard, successor  to  Meriwether  Lewis,  the  explorer  of  Up- 
per Louisiana,  as  governor  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  in 
which  office  he  was  now  succeeded  by  William  Clarke, 
the  companion  of  Lewis.  Robert  Swartwout,  of  New 
York,  appointed  quarter-master  as  successor  to  Morgan 
Lewis,  had  also  the  rank  of  brigadier.  About  the  same 
March  19.  time  Armstrong  promulgated  an  order,  dividing  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  into  nine  military  districts: 
Massachusetts  (with  Maine)  and  New  Hampshire  to  con- 
stitute the  first ;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the  sec- 
ond ;  New  York,  below  the  Highlands,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  third  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  fourth  ;  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia,  the  fifth  ;  Georgia,  the  sixth  ;  and 
Louisiana,  the  seventh  ;  the  rest  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories being  divided  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the 
one  embracing  the  seat  of  war  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  other  the  Niagara  frontier,  Lake  Ontario,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Champlain.  This  arrangement, 
borrowed  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had  two  ad- 
vantages :  first,  that  of  furnishing  commands  adapted  to 
antiquated  officers  of  little  enterprise  or  genius,  of  whom 
there  was  a  large  proportion  in  the  service,  and  who  might 
be  thus  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  field  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  presence  in  each  district  of  a  regular  officer  of  equal 
rank  with  any  militia  officers  who  might  be  ordered  out, 
and  so,  under  the  articles  of  war,  entitled  to  command, 
though  having,  in  fact,  scarce  a  corporal's  guard  of  reg- 
ular soldiers.  The  whole  number  of  regulars  assigned 
to  the  first  five  districts  together  was  less  than  2500, 
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jor  general  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  unless 

at  the  head  of  4000  men,  or  brigadier  general  without  1813. 
half  as  many.  Each  district,  besides  its  commissary  gen- 
eral, was  to  have  an  adjutant,  a  quarter-master,  and  an 
inspector  of  its  own.  The  unlucky  Smythe,  by  this  side- 
way  abolition  of  his  office  of  inspector  general,  was  qui- 
etly dropped  out  of  the  army,  a  treatment  of  which  he  bit- 
terly complained,  vainly  appealing  to  Congress  for  re- 
dress. Under  this  new  arrangement,  a  new  military 
berth  was  provided  for  Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  appointed 
adjutant  general  of  the  fourth  military  district. 

While  thus  reorganizing  the  army,  resolving,  also,  to 
dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  services  of  militia, 
as  at  once  inefficient  and  very  expensive,  Armstrong 
sent  orders  to  Jackson  to  disband  the  Tennessee  volun- 
teers who  had  followed  him  to  Natchez,  and  to  deliver 
over  all  the  stores  and  other  public  property  to  General 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  orders  were  simultaneously  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  fort  of  Mobile,  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  Near  two  hundred  of  Jackson's  vol- 
unteers were  sick ;  very  few  had  the  means  to  return 
home  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  Jackson  suspected  that 
this  order  to  disband  them  at  Natchez  had  been  issued 
with  the  secret  design  of  facilitating  enlistments  into 
Wilkinson's  army,  whose  recruiting  officers,  indeed,  were 
already  in  his  camp.  With  characteristic  fearlessness, 
and  disregard  of  any  other  rule  of  conduct  than  his  own 
estimate  of  right  and  propriety,  considering  himself  re- 
sponsible to  the  volunteers,  who  had  followed  him  so  far, 
for  their  safe  return  to  their  homes  and  families,  Jackson 
positively  refused  to  obey  the  orders  sent  to  him.  In 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  Wilkinson,  whose  recruiting  of- 
ficers he  drove  away,  of  the  hesitation  of  his  own  offi- 
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_terwork  him,  he  provided  wagons  for  his  wounded,  and 
1813.  marched  his  troops  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  back  to 
April  17.  Nashville,  disbanding  them  where  they  had  been  origin- 
ally mustered.      In  a  Federal  governor  or  other  Feder- 
alist officer,  disobedience  like  this  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  little  better  than  treason.      But  the  Democ- 
racy of  Jackson  was  undoubted  ;  his  services,  soon  after, 
in  the  Creek  war,  made  him  formidable  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  his  disobedience, 
but  silently  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  it. 
April  15.       Wilkinson  got  possession  of  the  fort  at  Mobile  without 
bloodshed.      It  had  a  garrison  of  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
combatants,  and  was  wholly  dependent  for  provisions  on 
the  town,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  Americans.      While  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Per- 
dido,  claimed  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  thus  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  East  Florida 
May  16.  was  at  length  evacuated,  and  Amelia  Island,  occupied 
by  American  troops  since  the  insurrection  stimulated  by 
Matthews,  was  given  back  again  to  the  Spaniards. 

By  the  time  that  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  Lake 
Erie,  Harrison,  at  Fort  Meigs,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  service  of  his  soldiers,  had  with 
him  only  a  few  regulars,  and  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
quota  of  militia,  induced  to  continue  in  service  by  twelve 
dollars  a  month  additional  pay,  promised  by  the^EeTin*- 
sylvania  Legislature.  In  this  state  of  weakness  Fort 
April  28.  Meigs  was  invested  by  the  British  and  Indians  from  Mai- 
den, who  erected  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Efforts  had  been  made,  both  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  to 
raise  volunteers  for  Harrison's  relief,  by  the  offer  of  extra 
pay  by  the  Legislatures  of  those  states ;  and  a  messenger 
May  4.  presently  arrived  with  information  that  General  Green 
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above  the  Rapids  with  1200  Kentucky  volunteers.  

Harrison  sent  directions  to  Clay  to  land  six  or  eight  1813. 
hundred  of  his  men  on  the  north  bank,  to  surprise  the  Brit- 
ish batteries,  spike  the  guns,  and  destroy  the  carriages, 
and  then  to  re-embark  and  hasten  to  the  fort,  whence  a 
simultaneous  sortie  was  to  be  made  against  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Eight  hundred  of  Clay's  men  landed  under  these  orders. 
They  surprised  and  carried  the  batteries,  but,  instead 
of  disabling  the  guns,  and  then  hastening  to  the  fort, 
they  engaged  in  a  bush  fight  with  a  few  Indians.  The 
advance  of  Proctor  from  his  camp,  distant  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  battery,  could  be  plainly  seen  from  the 
fort,  and  every  effort  was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  warn  the 
thoughtless  and  infatuated  Kentuckians  of  their  danger, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  completely  surprised,  and  made 
prisoners,  except  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  escaped 
into  the  fort.  Meanwhile  the  sortie  from  the  fort  de- 
stroyed the  battery  on  the  south  bank,  and  Proctor,  fear- 
ing the  arrival  of  new  succors,  after  vainly  attempting 
to  frighten  Harrison  into  a  surrender,  judged  it  prudent  May  7. 
to  retire  to  Maiden.  Leaving  Clay  in  command  at  Fort 
Meigs,  Harrison  hastened  into  the  rear  to  organize  a 
new  army.  As  yet  the  regulars  assigned  to  his  military 
district  existed  only  on  paper,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
scattered  squads  of  new  recruits. 

The  whole  western  frontier  was  in  a  very  weak  con- 
dition. The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Osages,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  hitherto  quiet,  threatened  now  to  join  in  the 
war.  Fort  Madison  had  been  besieged,  and  presently, 
as  well  as  Fort  Mason,  was  evacuated,  leaving  Fort  How- 
ard, forty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  advanced  northern 
post  on  the  Mississippi. 
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the  spring  for  offensive  operations  consisted  of  the  two 
1813.  brigades,  amounting  to  only  2500  effectives,  in  winter 
quarters  on  Lake  Champlain.  They  might  be  increased 
to  4000  ;  but  Armstrong  did  not  judge  even  that  force 
sufficient  to  proceed  against  Montreal.  He  proposed  in- 
stead to  attack  successively  Kingston,  York,  and  Fort 
George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  communication  between  Montreal  and  Upper 
Canada.  As  the  enemy  had  a  sloop-of-war  building  at 
York,  another  fitting  out  there,  and  a  third  repairing, 
Dearborn  and  Chauncey  were  of  opinion  that  the  surest 
way  to  secure  a  naval  superiority  would  be  first  to  at- 
tack that  place  ;  and  this  change  of  plan  was  sanctioned 
by  the  president. 

Chauncey's  fleet  consisted  now  of  the  new  sloop-of-war 
Madison,  of  24  guns,  with  the  Oneida,  and  eleven  armed 
April  22.  schooners.  As  soon  as  the  navigation  opened,  he  sailed 
for  York,  having  on  board  1600  picked  men,  all  that  the 
April  27.  fleet  could  carry.  Five  days  after,  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed, Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott  leading  the  van.  York, 
though  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Sheafe,  and  a  naval  station,  was  defended  only 
by  a  few  earthen  redoubts,  with  a  garrison  of  800  men, 
half  regulars  and  half  imbodied  militia.  Pike  at  once 
led  the  troops  to  the  assault.  The  enemy  fled,  but  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  killed  or  wounded  200  of  the 
assailants,  Pike  himself  being  one  of  the  killed.  In  the 
disorder  that  ensued,  Sheafe  and  his  troops  effected  their 
escape,  first  setting  fire  to  a  sloop-of-war  on  the  stocks, 
and  to  a  magazine  of  naval  and  military  stores.  The 
town  having  capitulated,  another  magazine  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captors,  the  contents  of  which  were  sent  to 
Sackett's  Harbor.       The  ship  undergoing  repairs   was 
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sailed  for  Kingston  a  few  days  before.     Among  the  tro- 

phies  brought  off  and  forwarded  by  Chauncey  to  the  War  1813. 
Department  were  the  speaker's  mace,  taken  from  the 
Parliament  House,  over  which  a  human  scalp  was  said 
to  have  been  suspended.  The  building  itself,  perhaps 
from  indignation  at  this  circumstance,  was  set  on  fire 
and  burned. 

The  troops  speedily  re-embarked  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Niagara,  but,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  were  kept  a 
week  on  the  lake.  Losses  and  sickness  had  already  re-  May  l. 
duced  them  to  1000  men.  Re-enforcements,  however, 
were  soon  brought  up  from  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Oswe- 
go, and  others  marched  from  Buffalo,  increasing  the  army 
to  near  6000.  Under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  a  landing 
was  presently  made  on  the  British  side  of  the  strait,  the  May  27. 
light  troops,  under  Scott  and  Forsyth,  leading  the  way. 
Fort  George  being  untenable,  General  Vincent,  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  blew  up  his  magazines,  and  by  a  timely 
retreat,  which  no  arrangement  had  been  made  to  inter- 
cept, escaped  in  the  direction  of  Burlington  Heights,  a 
strong  piece  of  ground  toward  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lake.  The  fall  of  Fort  George  caused  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  the  British  posts  on  the  Niagara  River,  Fort 
Erie  among  the  rest.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  a  young  naval 
lieutenant,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  lake  service,  had 
been  appointed  by  Chauncey  to  the  command  on  Lake 
Erie  ;  and  already,  at  the  town  of  Erie,  otherwise  known 
as  Presque  Isle,  he  had  two  brigs  on  the  stocks.  He 
was  now  enabled  to  sail  for  Erie  with  the  captured  Cal- 
edonia, and  the  schooners  purchased  by  Elliot,  hitherto 
shut  up  at  Black  Rock  ;  the  sole  advantage,  as  it  proved 
in  the  end,  derived  from  Dearborn's  expedition. 

So  stood  affairs  when  the  thirteenth  Congress  came 
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in  the  House  had  been  increased  by  the  new  apportion- 
1813.  ment  to  182.  New  York  had  outshot  all  her  sisters ; 
May  24.  ancj?  as  her  delegation  were  mostly  Federalists,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  peace  party  had  decidedly  increased. 
They  counted  68  members  to  112  for  war.  Pennsyl- 
vania— at  the  head  of  whose  delegation  stood  the  now 
white-haired  Findley,  Smilie  having  died  during  the  late 
session — had  but  one  Federal  member,  and  he  presently 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Democrat.  Her  pre- 
ponderancy  to  the  war  side  caused  the  members  north  of 
the  Potomac  to  be  equally  divided.  From  the  Southern 
and  Western  states  there  were  but  nine  opponents  of  the 
war,  six  from  Virginia,  and  three  from  North  Carolina, 
to  seventy-five  Democrats  who  supported  the  war,  but 
some  of  them,  like  Macon,  only  because  it  had  been  de- 
clared. John  Randolph  did  not  reappear  in  this  Con- 
gress, having  been  defeated  by  Eppes,  Jefferson's  son-in- 
law.  The  old  Jeffersonian  school  of  pacific  and  state 
rights  democracy  had,  however,  dwindled  to  nothing. 
The  leadership  of  the  House  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Cheeves,  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  Grundy,  Troup,  and 
Clay,  who  was  re-elected  speaker  by  89  votes  to  54  for 
Pitkin,  all  young  men  of  the  new  school  of  fighting  and 
ultra-Federal  democracy.  Among  the  new  Democratic 
members  afterward  distinguished  were  John  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia  ;  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio  ;  and  John  W.  Taylor, 
of  New  York.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  represented 
by  a  son  of  the  late  peace  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, Charles  W.  Ingersoll,  whose  history  of  the  war, 
though  not  written  till  more  than  thirty  years  after,  af- 
fords, amid  many  shrewd  observations  and  striking  por- 
traits, a  perfect,  however  unconscious  reflection,  of  the 
violent  prejudices,   limited  knowledge,   absurd   expecta- 
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prevalent  among  the  war  members.  

The  Federal  side  of  the  House  was  stronger  and  abler  1813. 
than  it  had  been  for  many  sessions.  Quincy,  indeed, 
had  declined  a  re-election,  his  place  being  filled  by  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  son  of  the  Revolutionary  general  of  that 
name,  like  his  father,  sensible,  but  not  brilliant  nor  dis- 
tinguished. But  Quincy's  place  on  the  extreme  Federal 
wing  was  well  supplied  by  the  now  aged  Pickering, 
elected  from  the  late  Democratic  Salem  district.  Eg- 
bert Benson,  of  New  York,  an  old  Federal  cotemporary 
of  Pickering's,  was  also  among  the  new  members ;  also 
Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Cyrus  King,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  half  brother  of  Rufus  King's  ;  Thomas 
P.  Grosvenor,  of  New  York,  who  soon  proved  himself  the 
readiest  debater  in  the  House  ;  and  William  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Senate  stood,  nominally,  twenty-seven  Democrats 
to  nine  Federalists.  But  Giles,  Leib,  and  Smith,  for- 
mer distinguished  Republican  leaders,  were  disaffected 
toward  the  administration,  and  with  German,  of  New 
York,  Stone,  of  North  Carolina,  and  two  or  three  others, 
they  often  joined  with  the  Federalists  to  thwart  execu- 
tive measures.  Among  the  new  Federal  members  were 
Jeremiah  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  place  of  Cutts, 
Madison's  brother-in-law ;  Christopher  Gore,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  place  of  Lloyd ;  David  Dagget,  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  place  of  Goodrich  ;  and  Rufus  King,  of  New 
York,  elected,  notwithstanding  a  small  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  co- 
hesion between  the  Clintonians  and  the  Tammany  men. 
Pope,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  opposed  the  war,  had  been 
superseded  in  consequence ;  also  Bradley,  of  Vermont. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  led  the  administration  section 
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portion  of  that  body. 


1813.  The  great  zeal  exhibited  by  the  democracy  of  the  old 
school  in  behalf  of  reporters  and  the  publicity  of  debates, 
had  disappeared  with  the  coming  in  of  the  new  ultra- 
Federal  Democracy.  The  reporter  for  the  Federal  Re- 
publican, the  paper  lately  twice  mobbed  at  Baltimore, 
and  driven  away,  as  we  have  seen,  with  horrible  barbar- 
ities, but  re-established  at  Georgetown,  represented,  in 
a  petition  to  the  House,  that  Mr.  Speaker  Clay  had  re- 
fused to  assign  him  a  seat  on  the  floor.  That  function- 
ary replied  that  but  four  seats  on  the  floor  were  provided, 
which  he  thought  quite  enough,  all  of  which  had  been 
previously  taken  up.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Federalists,  and  even  of  Eppes  and  Macon,  who  called 
to  mind  the  course  of  the  old  Republican  party,  the  new- 
fangled Democrats,  after  a  two  days'  debate,  voted  down 
a  resolution  to  provide  additional  seats.  Calhoun  repro- 
bated, in  strong  terms,  the  admission  of  reporters  to  the 
floor,  where  they  might  overhear  and  spread  abroad  the 
conversation  of  members.  Even  Macon  thought  they 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  their  boxes,  and,  if  found 
mingling  with  the  members,  should  be  turned  out.  The 
matter  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  all  the  reporters  from 

June  11.  the  floor,  provision  for  all  who  desired  it  being  made  in 
the  gallery ;  but  there  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear. 
Among  the  first  things  that  came  before  the  Senate 
were  the  new  diplomatic  appointments.  Before  acting 
on  Gallatin's  nomination,  the  Senate  desired  to  know 
whether  he  still  remained  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

June  2.  The  answer  was  that  he  did  ;  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  temporarily  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  an  act  of  1792,  allowing  such  temporary 
substitutions.      This  singular  indisposition,  exhibited  on 
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more  than  one  occasion,  to  admit  any  new  members  into  chapter 
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the  cabinet,  grew  perhaps  out  of  the  recollection  of  the !__ 

former  dissensions  between  Smith  and  Gallatin.  How-  1813. 
ever  that  might  be,  the  Senate  resolved  that  a  diplomat-  June  16. 
ic  appointment  was  inconsistent  with  the  headship  of 
a  department,  and  they  referred  to  the  former  clamor, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Monroe,  against  the  sending 
of  Jay  as  minister  to  England  while  he  held  the  post 
of  chief  justice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer on  the  subject  with  the  president,  but  he  refused 
to  receive  them  in  that  character;  and,  as  he  made  no 
new  nomination  for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Sen- 
ate, 18  to  17,  rejected  Gallatin  as  commissioner  for  peace. 
The  same  fate  overtook  Jonathan  Russell,  as  to  whose 
nomination  as  minister  to  Sweden  the  president  also  de- 
clined a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  Senate ;  a 
rejection  afterward  justified  by  Giles  on  the  ground  that 
the  only  object  of  the  mission  was  to  solicit  Sweden  to 
join  Russia  in  begging  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  treat 
with  us. 

The  great  object  of  the  session  was  the  re-enforcing 
the  revenue  by  new  taxes.  There  had  been,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  about  two  millions  in  the  treasury,  including 
one  million  already  received  on  the  new  loan.  The  ac- 
cruing ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  was  estimated  at 
nine  millions,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  loan,  and  five 
millions  of  treasury  notes,  might,  it  was  thought,  enable 
the  government  to  reach  the  end  of  December.  But,  un- 
less some  new  taxes  were  now  imposed,  the  revenue  for 
1814  would  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses 
and  the  increased  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Eppes, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  brought 
in  a  bill,  which,  as  finally  passed,  imposed  a  direct  tax 
of  three  millions,  to  be  levied  on  lands,  houses,  and  slaves, 
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into  collection  districts,  with  a  collector  and  assessors  for 

1813.  each.  On  distilled  spirits  a  tax  was  imposed  in  the  shape 
of  license  money,  to  be  paid  by  distillers  according  to  the 
capacity  of  their  stills ;  and  a  similar  license  tax,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars,  upon  all  retailers  of 
spirits,  wines,  and  foreign  merchandise.  To  these  taxes 
were  added  a  duty  of  four  cents  on  each  pound  of  domes- 
tic refined  sugar,  and  of  twenty  cents  on  each  half  hund- 
red weight  of  salt ;  a  tax  of  from  two  to  twenty  dollars 
on  carriages ;  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  sales  at  auc- 
tion ;  and  a  stamp  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  bank  notes, 
and  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  notes  discounted  by 
any  bank,  and  on  inland  bills  of  exchange.  These  du- 
ties, the  collection  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land 
tax,  was  only  to  commence  with  the  next  year,  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  two  millions,  or  five  millions  including 
the  land  tax  ;  not  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  ordinary  expenses  and  interest,  leaving  all 
the  extraordinary  war  expenses  still  to  be  raised  by  loan. 
Even  for  the  present  year  a  new  loan  of  seven  and  a  half 
millions  was  authorized,  finally  taken  up  at  the  same  rate 
of  88  per  cent,  as  the  former  one. 

Privateering  was  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  boun- 
ty of  $25  for  each  prisoner  taken,  a  deduction  of  one  third 
the  duty  on  prize  goods,  and  permission,  notwithstanding 
the  Non-importation  Act,  to  enter  captured  British  goods. 

The  use  of  British  licenses  was  subjected  to  new  and 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties ;  but  a  general  embargo,  though 
July  23.  very  warmly  urged  by  the  president,  and  agreed  to  in 
the  House,  was  defeated  by  the  Senate.  The  president 
was  authorized  to  build  barges  for  harbor  defense,  for 
which  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  appropriated,  and  as 
much  more  for  hulks  to  be  sunk  with  the  same  view. 
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The  raising  of  ten  companies  of  sea  fencibles  was  also  chapter 

authorized.  __ 

The  news,  meanwhile,  whether  from  the  frontier  or  1813. 
the  coast,  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  consequence 
of  the  re-enforcements  carried  to  Dearborn,  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, with  its  dock-yards,  magazines,  and  a  new  frigate  on 
the  stocks,  had  been  left  with  a  garrison  of  only  400 
regulars,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons. 
Though  very  weak,  Prevost  was  able  to  muster  an  at- 
tacking force  of  700  men,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Chauncey's  absence  in  attendance  on  Dearborn,  he  ran 
across  from  Kingston,  and  appeared  off  Sackett's  Harbor.  May  29. 
General  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  residing  in  that 
vicinity,  and  already  distinguished  by  the  defense  of  Og- 
densburg,  came  in  at  the  moment  of  alarm  with  a  body 
of  volunteers,  and,  at  the  request  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Backus,  assumed  the  command.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  having  a  military  eye,  he  stationed 
his  men  advantageously  ;  but,  owing  to  a  sudden  panic 
among  the  volunteers,  whose  commander,  Colonel  Mills, 
was  killed  in  attempting  to  stop  them,  the  enemy  effect- 
ed a  landing  without  loss.  The  regulars,  however,  be- 
haved well,  and,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  Backus 
was  mortally  wounded,  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
to  their  ships,  the  loss  on  either  side  amounting  to  about 
150.  But,  though  repulsed,  a  part  of  their  object  was 
accomplished  in  the  destruction  of  the  barracks  and  of  a 
magazine  containing  all  the  stores  captured  at  York,  and 
many  more,  set  on  fire  in  a  moment  of  alarm  at  the  ene- 
my's first  success.  Brown,  for  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  made  a  brigadier  of  the  regular  army — a  rank 
conferred  also  on  Leonard  Covington,  of  Maryland,  colo- 
nel of  light  dragoons  ;  on  Robert  V.  Taylor,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  in  command  at  Norfolk  ;  and  on  Williams, 
VI.— D  d 
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J Military  Committee. 

1813.  Before  having  heard  of  this  affair,  Chauncey  had 
hastened  back  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  considering  it  to  be 
his  chief  business  to  meet  and  fight  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  on  that  ground  declining  any  further  attendance  on 
Dearborn,  or  the  conveyance  of  his  army  to  the  head  of 
the  lake,  as  he  requested.  But  the  enemy,  re-enforced 
by  a  new  frigate,  built  and  equipped  at  Kingston,  and 
with  a  new  commander  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Yeo, 
late  of  the  shipwrecked  Southampton,  was  now  so  strong 
that  Chauncey  was  obliged  to  remain  in  port,  awaiting 
the  completion  of  his  new  frigate,  the  Pike,  the  equip- 
ment of  which  was  much  delayed,  as  well  by  the  late 
destruction  of  naval  stores  as  by  the  want  of  men. 

Abandoned  by  Chauncey,  Dearborn  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  moving  by  land  ;   but,  instead  of  marching 
June  l.  with  his  whole  army,  he  dispatched  Winder  with  a  sin- 
gle brigade.      Finding  Vincent  strongly  encamped  in  his 
front,  Winder  sent  back  for  assistance.      Chandler  then 
marched  with  his  brigade,  and,  on  joining  Winder,  as- 
sumed the  command.     Intending  to  make  an  attack  the 
next  morning,  he  encamped  in  very  loose  order  at  Stony 
Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  Vincent,  who  anticipated 
June  6.  him  by  a  night  attack,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
completely    surprised.       A   British   column    penetrated 
their  camp,  and  got  possession  of  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
Chandler  and  Winder,  riding  up,  were  made  prisoners. 
But  Vincent,  losing  his  way  in  the  darkness,  separated 
from  the  column,  which,  thinking  that  he  too  might  have 
been  taken,  and  Towson's  artillery,   more  in  the  rear, 
beginning  to  open,  made  good  its  retreat,  carrying  off 
the  five  pieces,  the  two  generals,  and  about  a  hundred 
prisoners,  and  leaving  about  as  many,  including  dead 
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considerable  in  point  of  number,  and  the  attack  might 

have  been  made  with  as  much  chance  of  success  as  be-  1813. 
fore  ;  but  Colonel  Burn,  of  the  dragoons,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  in- 
fantry tactics,  and  he  fell  back  ten  miles  to  wait  orders. 
Dearborn  sent  up  Major  General  Lewis,  with  the  sixth 
regiment,  and  directions  for  instant  attack.  But  a  fur-  June  7. 
ther  delay  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  cannonade 
opened  on  Dearborn's  camp  by  the  British  fleet,  now  in 
full  command  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  detachment  was  pres- 
ently recalled,  from  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  Fort 
George,  though  Yeo  intended  nothing  beyond  intercept- 
ing Dearborn's  supplies. 

While  the  American  army  lay  inactive,  encumbered 
with  sick,  deficient  in  officers,  and  without  means  of 
transportation,  the  British  fleet  rode  triumphant,  ap- 
pearing off  Oswego,  off  Sodus  Bay,  where  some  houses    June 

Z\j— Zo. 

were  burned,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee,  threat- 
ening descents,  which  occasionally  were  made,  and  keep- 
ing the  whole  coast  in  alarm.  Nor  were  the  British  idle 
by  land.  Colonel  Bishop,  with  a  picked  body  of  light 
troops,  began  to  encircle  Dearborn's  camp  with  a  line  of 
posts.  Finding  Fort  Erie  without  any  garrison,  he  took  June  11. 
possession  of  it,  and,  crossing  over  to  Black  Rock  with 
250  men,  dispersed  a  guard  oi  militia,  and  destroyed  a 
deposit  of  cannon  and  provisions.  Here,  however,  he  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  a  party  of  regulars,  militia,  and 
Indians  from  Buffalo,  and,  having  himself  fallen,  his  men 
were  driven  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

Dearborn,  finding  the  enemy  closing  in  upon  him, 
and,  as  it  were,  blockading  Fort  George,  at  last  sent  out 
a  detachment  of  600  men,  under  Colonel  Boerstler,  to 
attack  a  post  about  fifteen  miles  distant.     But,  having 
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Boerstler  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  and  com- 
1813.  pelled  to  surrender. 

June  23.  Dearborn  had  all  along  complained  of  ill  health,  never 
himself  appearing  on  the  field,  and  obliged  at  times  to 
give  up  the  command  to  General  Morgan  Lewis.  The 
news  of  this  last  disaster  produced  such  an  effect  at 
"Washington,  that  Clay  and  Ingersoll  were  deputed  by  the 
war  members  to  wait  on  the  president  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  Dearborn's  recall.  The  application  was 
made  through  Monroe  and  acceded  to.  Wilkinson  and 
Hampton,  the  last  recently  in  command  at  Norfolk,  had 
been  already  ordered  to  the  northern  frontier.  Lewis 
having  been  sent  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  army  at  Fort 
George,  pending  their  arrival,  remained  idle  under  Boyd, 
who  had  strict  orders,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of 
the  British  force,  which  held  him  in  a  sort  of  blockade, 
to  attempt  nothing  till  the  naval  command  of  the  lake 
had  been  secured.  A  disaster,  meanwhile,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  hitherto  commanded  by  three  or  four  armed 
American  sloops,  enabled  the  British  to  secure  a  naval 
predominance  as  well  there  as  on  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie.  Two  of  the  American  sloops,  with  a  party  of  sol- 
June  3.  diers  on  board,  having  ventured  into  the  narrow  part  of 
the  lake  below  the  British  line,  were  attacked  and  tak- 
en by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Isle  aux  Noix, 
acting  in  concert  with  some  British  gun-boats  manned 
with  soldiers.  These  captured  sloops,  refitted  and  man- 
ned, secured  to  the  British  the  command  of  that  lake  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  occurrences  in  the  interval  aiong  the  coast  were 
not  more  consoling.  The  commander  of  the  Chesapeake 
frigate  being  disabled  by  sickness,  she  had  been  given  to 
Lawrence,  made  a  captain  in  reward  for  his  late  success- 
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harbor  by  way  of  challenge,  as  it  was  intimated,  to  the  1813. 
President  and  Congress.  Those  vessels  having  gone  to 
sea,  when  the  Chesapeake  w«jjs  about  ready,  the  Shan- 
non, Captain  Broke,  reappeared  off  Boston  alone.  Broke  June  1, 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Lawrence,  proposing  to  meet  him  in 
any  latitude  and  longitude  that  he  might  name.  In  ig- 
norance of  that  letter,  and  taking  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  Shannon  as  a  challenge,  the  impetuous  Lawrence 
hastened  to  a  fatal  encounter.  Some  discontent  existed 
among  his  crew,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  as  to  the  unpaid  prize  money  of  the  last 
cruise.  Nor,  indeed,  are  sailors  just  at  leaving  port  ever 
likely  to  be  in  the  best  condition — a  circumstance  which 
Broke  had  taken  into  account  in  the  terms  of  his  letter. 
The  ship,  besides,  was  short  of  officers ;  her  first  lieu- 
tenant sick  on  shore,  and  the  posts  of  two  others  filled 
by  midshipmen.  Lawrence,  however,  did  not  hesitate. 
The  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, shortly  after  the  Shannon's  appearance  lifted  her  an- 
chors, and  about  noon  stood  out  to  meet  her.  Both  ves- 
sels made  sail  for  an  offing,  the  hills  and  housetops  along 
the  coast  covered  with  anxious  spectators.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Shannon  having  hove  to  some  thirty 
miles  from  Boston  light,  Lawrence  ran  his  ship  along- 
side, and  a  furious  action  began.  In  a  very  short  time, 
from  some  accident  to  the  Chesapeake's  sails,  she  fell 
foul  of  the  Shannon,  and  became  exposed  to  a  raking 
fire.  Lawrence,  already  wounded,  ordered  the  boarders 
to  be  called.  The  bugleman,  whose  business  it  was  to 
give  the  signal,  being  missing,  the  order  had  to  be  passed 
by  word.  Meanwhile  Lawrence  fell,  again  wounded,  and 
mortally.     The  Chesapeake's  men  had  begun  to  flinch 
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slackened,  himself  gave  orders  to  board.  The  British 
1813.  entered  at  first  very  cautiously;  but,  finding  the  upper 
deck  in  confusion,  the  American  boarders  not  having  yet 
mustered,  and  the  first  lieutenant  having  gone  below 
with  Lawrence,  encountering  very  little  resistance,  they 
drove  the  few  men  on  the  upper  deck  down  the  hatches, 
which  had  been  taken  off  to  send  Lawrence  below,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  had  possession  of  the  ship,  of  which 
the  flag  was  pulled  down  by  the  captors,  who  at  once 
made  sail  for  Halifax.  In  this  short  action  of  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  the  slaughter  had  been  dreadful ;  the  Ches- 
apeake had  forty-eight  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded, 
the  Shannon,  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded. 
Captain  Lawrence  was  buried  at  Halifax  with  military 
honors. 

Soon  after  this  first  naval  defeat,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  exalted  by  so  many  pre- 
vious victories,  and  which  was  celebrated  in  England 
with  extravagant  rejoicings,  the  United  States,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Hornet,  in  attempting  to  get  to  sea  from  New 
June  11.  York,  through  Long  Island  Sound,  were  intercepted  by 
a  British  squadron  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  London.  Militia  were  called  out  to  de- 
fend them,  and  the  neighborhood  was  kept  in  constant 
alarm.  The  British  ships,  though  not  attempting  an  at- 
tack, remained  in  the  offing,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  Decatur  to  get  to  sea  with  his  squadron.  Block  Isl- 
and was  taken  possession  of  as  a  station  for  watering 
the  British  ships  and  for  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
May  27.  neighboring  shore.  Already  a  formal  blockade  had  been 
proclaimed  of  New  York,  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
New  arrivals  by  way  of  Bermuda  had  increased  the 
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British  ships  in  the  Chesapeake  to  upward  of  twenty  chapter 
sail.      Three  or  four  thousand  troops  were  on  board,  in-     " 
eluding  a  regiment  made  up  of  foreign  refugees  and  pris-  1813. 
oners,  many  of  them  worthless  desperadoes.     Coming  to 
anchor  in  Hampton  Roads,  this  fleet  threatened  Norfolk 
and  the  adjacent  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth.     The  Con- 
stellation lay  moored  just  below  these  towns,  between 
three  forts  manned  principally  with  militia.      There  was 
also  in  the  river  a  squadron  of  fifteen  gun-boats ;  but  a 
recent  action  with  two  British  frigates  had  only  served  June  19 
to  confirm  the  general  opinion  as  to  their  worthlessness. 
Some  five  miles  in  advance  of  Norfolk,  and  command- 
ing the  approach  to  it,  lay  Craney  Island,  separated  from 
the  southern  shore  by  a  narrow  channel,  fordable  at  half 
tide.     This  island,  half  a  mile  in  length,  oblong,  flat,  and 
bare,  had  some  unfinished  breastworks,  with  three  heavy 
cannon.     It  was  held  by  Major  Faulkner,  with  six  hund-  June  23. 
red  Virginia  militia,  a  few  regulars,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
seamen  and  marines,  and  four   field   pieces.      A  much 
larger  force  of  soldiers  and  marines  was  landed  from  the 
British  fleet,  to  threaten  or  force  an  entrance  across  the 
fordable  channel,  while  another  formidable   attack  was 
made  by  barges.     But  both  attacks  were  repulsed  with 
loss  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the  isl- 
and. 

Enraged  at  this  failure,  a  landing  was  made  at  Hamp-  June  25. 
ton,  a  very  ancient,  but  still  small  village,  on  the  north 
shore  of  James  River.  The  few  militia  there  stationed 
were  soon  put  to  flight,  when  the  victors,  with  the  too 
usual  license  of  British  soldiers,  disgraced  themselves  by 
plundering  the  town,  and  by  shocking  brutalities  to  the 
women.  The  alarm  soon  spread  to  Richmond.  "  What 
think  you,"  wrote  Wirt  to  his  wife,  after  some  allusions  June  27. 
to  the  outrages  at  Hampton,  "  must  have  been  the  ago- 
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.emy  was  in  their  town?"      "You  would  know  what  I 


1813.  have  been  doing  this  summer  ?"  so  he  wrote  a  few  months 
after  to  a  friend.  "  Why,  reading  newspapers,  muster- 
ing the  militia,  hearing  bells  and  alarm  guns,  and  train- 
ing a  company  of  flying  artillery,  with  which  I  have  al- 
ready, in  imagination,  beaten  and  captured  four  or  five 
British  detachments.  Leges  silent  inter  arma.  My 
wife  is  in  uncommon  health,  but  downhearted  because 
of  the  flying  artillery,  which  she  considers  a  boyish  freak, 
unworthy  of  the  father  of  six  unprovided  children." 

The  alarm  thus  aggravated  and  diffused,  and  which 
caused  the  governor  of  Virginia  thankfully  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Norfolk,  was  not  long  in  reaching  Washington.     The 

July  15.  arrival  of  an  express  with  news  that  fourteen  British 
ships  had  entered  the  Potomac,  threw  that  city  into  the 
greatest  commotion.  The  few  regulars  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, making  with  the  District  militia  a  force  of  some 
3000  men,  were  hastily  collected  and  marched  down  the 
river  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Warburton,  otherwise  called 
Fort  Washington,  commanding  a  long  reach  just  below 
Mount  Vernon.  The  frigate  Adams,  just  ready  for  sea, 
and  a  squadron  of  gun-boats,  wef*e  disposed  for  the  defense 
of  the  navy  yard,  for  which  purpose  intrenchments  also 
were  hastily  thrown  up.  This  scene  of  excitement  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  during  which  Congress  debated,  in 
secret  session,  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the  defense 
of  Washington.  This  resolution,  though  violently  op- 
posed as  a  factious  attack  on  the   administration,  was 

July  16.  finally  referred  to  the  military  committee,  who  reported 
through  their  chairman,  Troup,  that  the  state  of  defense, 
both  military  and  naval,  was  in  every  way  perfect  and 
adequate.      Nor  did  Congress  think  it  necessary  to  take 
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iation,  and  prayer,  which  the  president  accordingly  pro- 
claimed.   Some  shoals  in  the  Potomac  having  stopped  the  1813. 
ascent  of  the  enemy,  the  war  newspapers  significantly 
announced  that  Washington  was  not  yet  burned. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  British  ships  skirted  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  alarm 
which  they  spread,  the  wife  of  Gaston,  one  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  that  state,  died  in  convulsions.  Such 
are  the  terrors  which  invasion  inspires  among  the  feeble 
and  timid,  who  every  where  compose  the  mass  of  the 
population.  The  Chesapeake,  henceforward,  was  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  British  ships.  The  distinction 
between  public  and  private  property  has  never  been  very 
accurately  drawn  in  the  British  navy.  From  the  time  of 
Drake,  that  service  had  always  embodied  not  a  little  of 
the  buccaneering  spirit.  The  evil  was  now  aggravated 
by  the  fierceness,  shared  by  officers  as  well  as  by  men, 
always  attendant  on  family  quarrels.  The  inhabitants 
within  striking  distance  of  the  shore  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  the  plunder  of  their  tobacco  and  their  live-stock, 
and  of  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  who,  besides  deserting  to 
the  enemy,  took  this  occasion  also,  by  fire-raising  and 
otherwise,  to  saddle  on  the  British  invaders  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  revenge.  The  newspapers  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British,  denounced  these 
marauders  in  the  Chesapeake  as  "water  Winnebagoes." 
The  war  party  in  Congress,  unable  to  afford  any  protec- 
tion against  an  evil  which  they  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
endeavored  to  console  themselves  for  this  imbecility  by 
a  wTarm  denunciatory  report,  drawn  up  by  Clay,  against 
the  Indian  and  maritime  barbarities  of  the  enemy.  As 
though  the  experience  of  the  Revolution,  had  the  war 
party  been  well  informed  on  that  subject,   could  have 
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chapter  led  to  the  expectation  of  any  thing  else  !  The  British  of- 
'  ficers,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  us  of  unusual  means 
1813.  of  warfare,  especially  in  the  use  of  torpedoes  and  other 
sub-marine  contrivances  for  blowing  up  their  vessels. 
These  torpedoes,  although  they  proved  not  very  efficient, 
inspired,  however,  not  a  little  dread  ;  and  the  British 
officers  threatened,  if  such  irregular  methods  of  warfare 
were  persisted  in,  to  retort  by  burning  even  the  fishing 
craft  and  the  oyster  boats. 

Hardly  less  alarming  to  the  administration  than  the 
British  fleet  on  the  coast  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  simultaneously  in  session, 
with  a  large  majority  of  Federalists  in  both  branches, 
Quincy  taking  the  lead  in  the  Senate,  and  Lloyd  and 
Otis  in  the  House. 
May  20.  Strong's  message  called  attention  to  the  extensive  sea- 
coast  of  the  state,  whose  numerous  inhabitants,  deprived 
by  the  war  of  their  usual  means  of  support,  were  also 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  inroad  and  ravage.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  general  government  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  and  to  afford  protection  to  all  the  states 
alike.  In  case,  however,  of  invasion  made  or  attempt- 
ed, he  did  not  doubt  that  the  militia  would  cheerfully 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  repel  it. 

Admitting  the  duty  to  obey  all  constitutional  laws,  he 
insisted  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  free  discussion  as  a 
constitutional  right ;  and  upon  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
rio-ht  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  war,  and  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs,  and  by  temperate  and  con- 
stitutional means  to  promote,  if  possible,  an  honorable 
reconciliation.  By  an  unnecessary  war  the  deepest  guilt 
was  incurred.  Which  of  the  contending  parties  was 
chargeable  with  that  guilt  was  a  most  important  and 
proper  subject  of  inquiry.      There  had  appeared  to  him, 
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neutral  leaning,  on  the  part  of  our  government,  toward 
France  ;  and  on  the  impressment  question,  a  disposition  1813. 
to  push  to  an  untenable  extent  the  right  of  our  flag  to 
protect  British  subjects  against  the  claim  of  their  own 
sovereign — a  right  useful  to  us  merely  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  wealth,  while  Britain  insisted  on  her  right  to 
their  service  as  essential,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  her  very  existence.  If,  upon  thorough  examination, 
the  war  seemed  to  be  necessary,  we  should  be  justified, 
so,  at  least,  the  governor  "presumed,"  in  affording  our 
voluntary  aid  to  it ;  but,  did  we  appear  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  that  would  afford  the  strongest  motives,  both  of 
interest  and  duty,  for  desiring  a  change  of  policy. 

Fully  responding  to  the  governor's  claim  of  the  right 
of  free  discussion,  the  two  Houses  agreed  to  a  Remon-  July  15. 
strance,  in  which  they  denounced  the  perseverance  in 
war,  after  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders,  as  improper 
and  impolitic,  from  the  distrust  which  it  exhibited  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  English  nation,  giving  color  to  the 
charge  of  co-operation  with  France,  and  thereby  tending 
to  arouse  the  whole  British  nation  against  us ;  and  unjust, 
because  we  had  not  taken,  on  our  part,  all  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  remove  grounds  of  British  complaint  as  to  the 
employment  of  her  seamen  in  our  ships,  because  the 
question  of  impressment  had  never  been  presented  to 
Great  Britain  as  one  of  peace  and  war,  between  which 
she  might  choose,  and  because,  for  aught  that  appear- 
ed, it  was  still  possible  to  settle  that  question  by  nego- 
tiation. 

It  was  the  hope  of  protection  to  commerce  which  had 
induced  the  Northern  people,  who  did  not  need  the  aid 
of  the  South  for  their  defense,  to  surrender  to  the  gen- 
eral government  so  large  a  share  of  their  sovereignty, 
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the  South  a  political  weight  so  undue.  But,  so  far  from 
1813.  protection,  a  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  to  commerce  had 
early  evinced  itself  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority, 
ending,  after  a  long  course  of  harassments,  in  its  total 
destruction  by  war  ;  a  war  which  appeared  to  be  prompt- 
ed rather  by  a  subserviency  to  France  most  dangerous 
to  our  liberties,  and  by  a  lust  of  conquest,  than  by  any 
disposition  to  defend  endangered  rights ;  ill  conducted, 
excessively  expensive,  and  which,  in  risking  our  future 
enjoyment  of  the  fisheries,  the  great  nursery  of  our  sea- 
men, and  means  of  support  to  thousands  of  our  inhabit- 
ants, of  vastly  more  value  than  any  Canadian  territory 
we  might  be  able  to  conquer,  put  us  in  jeopardy  of  los- 
ing what  New  England  never  could  consent  to  aban- 
don. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,"  so  this  remonstrance 
concluded,  "  silence  toward  the  government  would  be 
treachery  to  the  people.  In  making  this  solemn  repre- 
sentation of  our  sufferings  and  our  dangers,  we  have  been 
influenced  only  by  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  con- 
stituents and  our  country,  to  our  consciences  and  the 
memory  of  our  fathers.  And  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
we  appeal  for  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  declarations !" 

The  report  of  a  committee,  simultaneously  adopted, 
complained  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states,  as  unconstitutional  and 
unauthorized  ;  the  commencement  of  a  process  of  West- 
ern annexation  which  threatened  to  swamp  the  political 
influence  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Eastern  States,  and 
which  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  in  silence,  lest  silence 
might  seem  to  give  consent.  This  complaint  was  re- 
June  29.  echoed   in    the   remonstrance,  which   was   forwarded    to 
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part  of  the  minority  of  the  Legislature. 

But  the  procedure  which  most  excited  the  war  party  1813. 
was  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
Quincy  was  chairman,  denounced  by  Grundy  as  "  moral 
treason,"  in  relation  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Law- 
rence for  the  capture  of  the  Peacock.  Similar  votes  to 
Hull,  Decatur,  and  Bainbridge,  passed  by  the  preceding 
Legislature,  had  been  regarded  by  many  conscientious 
persons,  so  the  report  of  the  committee  stated,  as  an  en- 
couragement and  excitement  to  the  continuance  of  an 
unjust,  unnecessary,  and  iniquitous  war.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  with  all  regard  for  the  naval  skill,  and  mil- 
itary and  civil  virtues  of  Lawrence,  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed a  high  sense,  recommended,  and  the  Senate  re- 
solved, "  that,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  waged  without  June  15. 
justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  indicating 
that  conquest  and  ambition  were  its  real  motives,  it  was 
not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any 
approbation  of  military  and  naval  exploits  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  defense  of  our  sea-coast  and 
soil."  Through  the  influence  of  the  conscientious  par- 
ty, this  resolution,  adopted  a  few  days  after  the  capture 
of  the  Chesapeake,  but  before  the  fate  of  Lawrence  was 
known,  was  adhered  to  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  not- 
withstanding several  attempts  to  set  it  aside  on  the  part 
of  Otis  and  the  merely  mercantile  Federalists,  frighten- 
ed at  the  clamor  raised  against  it. 

No  doubt  partly  as  an  offset  to  it,  one  of  the  Crown- 
inshield  family,  himself  a  noted  privateersman,  presently 
procured  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proceeded  to  Halifax  for  the 
body  of  Lawrence,  which,  on  its  arrival  at  Salem,  was 
reburied  with  pomp,  Judge  Story  acting  as  the  orator  of 
the  day.     But  most  of  the  state  officers  and  leading  Fed- 
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chapter  eralists  declined  to  attend,  regarding  the  ceremony,  not- 

L        withstanding  its  solemn  disguise,  as  nothing  better  than 

1813.  a  mere  political  trick. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  only  American 
frigates  at  sea — the  Constellation,  United  States,  and 
Macedonian  being  blockaded,  and  the  repairs  of  the  Con- 
stitution not  yet  finished — were  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, which  continued  to  cruise,  but  without  meeting 
any  thing  of  force  ;  and  the  Essex,  which  by  this  time 
was  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Pacific. 
March  13.  After  a  stormy  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  Porter  found, 
to  his  surprise,  on  reaching  Valparaiso,  that  Chili  had 
declared  her  independence  of  Spain,  and,  instead  of  the 
danger  from  a  fast  ally  of  England,  which  had  made  him 
hesitate  about  entering,  he  experienced  a  very  friendly 
reception  there.  Having  heard  that  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
in  anticipation  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  had  granted  commissions  to  cruise  against  Ameri- 
can whalers,  he  put  to  sea,  and  soon  retook  a  captured 
American  vessel,  and  shortly  after  a  Peruvian  cruiser, 
whose  guns  he  threw  overboard,  and  then  dismissed.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  British  whalers,  most  of 
which  being  armed  and  provided  with  letters  of  marque, 
would,  but  for  his  presence  in  those  seas,  have  taken  or 
driven  away  all  their  American  rivals.  Of  these  armed 
British  whalers,  he  captured  in  the  course  of  five  months 
not  less  than  twelve,  from  which  he  obtained  abundant 
supplies.  Two  he  converted  into  cartels,  to  get  rid  of 
his  prisoners  ;  two  others  he  armed  as  tenders  and  store- 
ships  ;  three  he  laid  up  at  Valparaiso ;  and  three  others 
he  sent  to  the  United  States,  loaded  with  the  oil  found  in 
the  prizes.  Not  hearing  of  any  more  whalers,  and  un- 
Oct.  derstanding  that  some  British  frigates  were  after  him, 
taking  with  him  his  two  tenders  and  the  two  remaining 
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prizes,  he  retired  to  the  group  of  the  Marquesas  or  Wash-  chapter 
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ington  Islands,  there  to  put  himself  in  order  to  meet  the 
enemy.  1813. 

The  Argus  sloop-of-war,  having  landed  Crawford  in  June  18. 
France,  produced  a  still  greater  havoc  than  the  Essex 
by  the  capture  in  the  British  Channel,  not  a  little  to  the 
alarm  of  the  British  merchants,  of  twenty-one  merchant 
vessels.  But  she  herself  was  presently  captured  by  the  Aug.  13. 
Pelican,  a  sloop-of-war  somewhat  larger  and  stronger, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  Allen,  her  com- 
mander, was  mortally  wounded. 

All  that  now  remained  of  the  smaller  cruisers  were, 
the  John  Adams,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  store- 
ship  ;  the  Hornet,  blockaded  at  New  London ;  the  Sy- 
ren, employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  Enter- 
prise, of  twelve  guns,  Captain  Burroughs.  While  em- 
ployed in  watching  for  the  British  privateers,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Enterprise  encountered,  Sept.  3. 
off  Menhagen,  the  British  brig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns, 
which  she  compelled  to  strike,  after  a  warm  action,  in 
which  the  commanders  of  both  vessels  were  slain. 

Operations  on  the  western  frontier  had  for  some  time 
remained  suspended.  Harrison  was  waiting  for  re-en- 
forcements, and  the  armies  at  Fort  George  and  Burling- 
ton for  commanders.  The  British  were  still  very  weak, 
the  critical  state  of  the  war  in  Europe  not  allowing  any 
troops  to  be  spared  for  Canada.  Proctor,  however,  was 
the  first  to  move.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  building  a  fleet  at  Erie,  and  having  at  Maiden 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  collected  throughout  the  North- 
west, and  as  yet  the  control  of  the  lake,  he  again  ap-  July  21. 
peared  at  Fort  Meigs.  He  had  hoped  to  entice  Clay  and 
his  garrison  into  the  open  field,;  but  this  stratagem  not 
succeeding,  he  advanced  upon  Fort  Stevenson,  at  Lower 
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Fort  Meigs  and  the  inhabited  country  was  so  indefensi- 
1813.  ble,  that  Harrison,  then  at  Seneca,  some  ten  miles  up  the 
July  29.  river,  sent  orders  to  Croghan,  who  held  Lower  Sandusky 
with  a  garrison  of  160  men  and  a  single  piece  of  artil- 
lery, to  set  fire  to  it  and  retreat.      But  the  fort  was  al- 
ready surrounded  by  Indians,  and  Croghan  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  to  hold  it.      After  a  cannonade 
from  some  gun-boats,  which  had  ascended  the  river,  an 
Aug.  2.  assault  was  attempted.      But  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss,  and  that  same  night,  apprehending  an 
attack  from  Harrison,  they  fell  back  in  haste  and  disor- 
der, and  soon  returned  to  Maiden. 

This  second  invasion  of  Ohio  had  induced  Governor 
Meigs  to  issue  an  order  for  a  levy  of  the  militia  en  masse, 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  was  literally  complied, 
with.  By  the  time  that  Proctor  had  retired,  some  ten 
thousand  men  were  in  the  field,  whose  vexation  was  ex- 
cessive upon  Harrison's  declining,  as  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  otherwise,  to  muster  them  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  equipment  of  the  Pike  having  restored  to  Chaun- 
cey  an  equality  with  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  had  hastened 
July  21.  to  return  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  system  of  oper- 
ations by  detachment  was  still  persisted  in,  and  Scott, 
now  a*  colonel,  was  sent  on  board,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
for  a  descent  at  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  enemy  there  being  found  too  strong,  the  fleet  ran 
July  31.  eastward  as  far  as  York,  where  Scott  landed,  burned  the 
new  barracks,  and  carried  off  a  quantity  of  stores.  From 
York,  Chauncey  returned  to  the  Niagara,  where  he  dis- 
embarked the  troops,  and  a  hundred  sailors  also  destined 
to  assist  in  manning  Perry's  Erie  fleet.  The  enemy's 
fleet  having  appeared  off  the  Niagara,  Chauncey  gave 
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chase,  in  hopes  to  bring  on  an  action ;   but,  in  carrying  chapter 

sail  for  that  purpose,  two  of  his  schooners  were  upset  in 

a  squall.      Two  others,  a  day  or  two  after,  were  cut  off  1813. 
and  captured  by  the  enemy.     A  gale  coming  on,  Chaun- 
cey  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  was  soon  able 
to  supply  the  loss  of  his  schooners  by  the  equipment  of 
the  Sylph,  a  new  cruiser,  armed  with  ten  guns. 

Armstrong's  first  plan  of  campaign  having  failed,  he  had 
speedily  formed  another,  of  which  Kingston  was  still  the 
main  object;  but,  to  distract  the  enemy,  a  force  was  to  be 
kept  at  Fort  George,  while  Montreal  was  to  be  threat- 
ened by  Hampton  and  the  Champlain  army.  But  for 
the  present,  the  threatening  was  on  the  side  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Shortly  after  Hampton's  arrival  to  assume  the  com- 
mand, a  British  expedition  from  the  Canada  end  of  the 
lake,  covered  by  the  two  lately  captured  schooners,  land- 
ed, first  at  Swanton,  and  then  at  Plattsburg  (as  it  hap- 
pened, the  very  day  that  Scott  landed  at  York),  burned  July  31 
the  barracks,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores  collected 
at  those  two  points.  Appearing  shortly  after  before  Bur- 
lington, they  captured  several  trading  vessels,  excited  a 
great  alarm,  and  made  evident  the  necessity  of  recover- 
ing the  naval  command  of  the  lake.  Lieutenant  M'Don- 
ough,  appointed  to  this  station,  had  as  yet  but  very  in- 
adequate means  at  his  command,  and  in  rigging  a  few 
small  vessels  for  immediate  use,  was  obliged  to  work  with 
his  own  hands. 

On  its  becoming  apparent  that  the  expectation  of  the 
War  Department  of  being  able  to  furnish  Harrison  with 
7000  regulars  could  not  be  realized,  authority  had  at 
length  been  reluctantly  given  to  him  to  call  upon  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  for  militia.  The  call  was  for  in- 
fantry ;  but,  fearing  that  volunteers  could  not  be  obtained, 
Governor  Shelby  took  the  responsibility  of  substituting 
VI.— B  e 
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chapter  mounted  men,  a  vastly  more  expensive  and  less  efficient 

species  of  force.      He  himself  volunteered  to  take  the  field 

1813.  at  their  head,  and,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  Harrison's 
army  was  raised  to  its  full  quota.  Among  these  Ken- 
tucky troops  was  a  regiment  of  six  months'  volunteers, 
raised  early  in  the  spring  by  Richard  M.  Johnson.  They 
had  been  employed  at  first  on  the  Indian  frontier ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  call  from  General  Clay,  when  threat- 
ened with  a  siege,  had  subsequently  advanced  to  Fort 
Meigs.  Thence  they  had  been  ordered  to  Kaskaskia,  to 
aid  Governor  Edwards  against  the  Indians  ;  but  this  did 
not  suit  them,  and,  while  on  their  march,  they  had  per- 
suaded their  commander  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their 
homes,  under  an  agreement,  the  fulfillment  of  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  certain,  to  rendezvous  at  Vincennes 
on  the  20th  of  August.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  made  at  Washington,  this 
western  march  was  countermanded,  and,  being  directed 
to  co-operate  with  Harrison,  the  regiment  remustered  in 
full  force. 

Harrison's  army  was  also  joined  by  a  number  of  Del- 
aware, Shawanese,  and  Wyandot  warriors,  belonging  to 
bands  who  had  all  along  remained  faithful,  and  to  whom 
the  option  was  now  given  of  joining  the  American  army, 
or  removing  their  families  within  the  American  lines. 
The  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  resident  in  New  York  had 
already  been  induced  to  declare  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  to  organize  themselves  for  military  service  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Porter.  As  the  British  still 
persisted  in  employing  the  Indians,  it  had  seemed  a  piece 
of  gratuitous  squeamishness  still  to  decline  their  employ- 
ment on  the  American  side. 

Vain,  however,  as  so  often  before,  would  have  been 
all  this  array  of  Western  chivalry,  but  for  the  educated 
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skill  and  intelligent  courage  of  a  young  officer  of  that  chapter 

navy,  hardly  reckoned  upon  at  all  at  the  commencement L 

of  the  war,  into  which  these  pugnacious  backwoodsmen  1813. 
had  so  recklessly  plunged,  but  which  now  became  their 
chief  means  of  operation  against  that  handful  of  British 
and  Indians,  from  whom  they  had  hitherto  experienced 
such  a  series  of  mortifying  defeats  and  disasters. 

Covered  by  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  order- 
ed out  for  that  purpose,  and  having  overcome,  by  energy 
and  indefatigable  perseverance,  a  thousand  obstacles  in- 
cident to  naval  equipment  on  that,  as  it  then  was,  re- 
mote and  thinly-settled  frontier,  Perry  had  at  length 
completed  at  Erie  two  war  brigs,  the  Niagara  and  the 
Lawrence,  each  armed  with* eighteen  thirty-two  pound 
carronades  and  two  long  twelves.  The  bar,  a  protection 
to  the  ships  while  building,  was  now  a  serious  obstacle 
to  their  getting  out.  But,  during  a  temporary  absence  Aug.  2. 
of  the  British  squadron,  whose  chief  employment  it  had 
been  for  some  time  past  to  watch  the  harbor,  advantage 
was  taken  to  lighten  them  over.  Having  received  the 
re-enforcement  of  sailors  sent  by  Chauncey,  and  taken 
on  board,  to  complete  his  equipment,  150  men  from  Har- 
rison's army,  Perry  sailed  for  Maiden,  to  offer  battle  to 
the  enemy.  His  squadron  consisted  of  the  two  new  brigs, 
the  captured  Caledonia  with  three  heavy  guns,  the  Ariel 
with  four  long  twelves,  the  Scorpion  and  Somers,  each 
of  two  guns,  and  three  other  small  lake  vessels  of  one 
gun  each  ;  a  total  of  fifty-five  guns  in  the  whole  squad- 
ron. 

The  enemy's  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain  Bar- 
clay, an  experienced  seaman,  consisted  of  the  Detroit,  a 
new  ship  just  finished,  of  nineteen  long  guns,  the  ship 
Queen  Charlotte,  of  seventeen,  the  schooner  Lady  Prevost, 
of  thirteen,  and  the  brig  Hunter,  of  ten  guns,  besides  two 
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chapter  smaller  vessels.      The  whole  number  of  guns  was  sixty- 
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three,  inferior  in  weight  of  metal  to  those  of  the  Ameri- 

1813.  can  squadron,  though  better  suited  to  an  action  at  long 
shot.  Perry  had  also  some  advantage  in  the  number  of 
able  seamen,  Barclay's  vessels  being  chiefly  manned  by 
Canadian  watermen  and  soldiers.  The  entire  crews  on 
either  side  amounted  to  about  500  men.  In  hopes  of 
additional  sailors,  Barclay  for  some  time  avoided  an  ac- 
tion. Disappointed  in  this,  and  getting  short  of  provi- 
sept.  9.  sions,  he  presently  left  Maiden  to  seek  an  engagement. 
Perry  lay  at  Put-in-bay,  among  the  group  of  islands  off 
Sandusky,  a  favorable  station  for  intercepting  the  British 
Sept.  io.  fleet.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  squadrons  approached 
each  other  in  order  of  battle*;  but  so  light  was  the  wind, 
that  it  was  noon  before  they  came  within  reach.  Bar- 
clay thus  had  the  advantage  of  commencing  the  action 
at  long  shot,  and  also  that  of  concentrating  almost  his 
whole  fire  upon  the  Lawrence,  Perry's  flag  ship,  which 
led  the  American  line,  supported  by  the  Ariel  and  the 
Scorpion,  and  presently  by  the  Caledonia.  This  fire, 
kept  up  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  occasioned  a  great 
slaughter,  dismounted  the  guns  of  the  Lawrence,  disa- 
bled her  sails,  and  made  her  almost  a  complete  wreck. 
As  the  wind  freshened,  the  other  vessels  passed  her,  and 
Perry,  taking  to  his  boat,  went  on  board  the  Niagara, 
Lieutenant  Elliot,  which  had  hitherto  taken  little  part 
in  the  action,  but  now  became  the  leading  ship.  Elliot, 
assuming  the  command  of  the  Somers,  exerted  himself 
to  bring  up  the  smaller  vessels. 

In  attempting  to  wear,  so  as  to  encounter  this  fresh 
enemy  with  fresh  broadsides,  the  British  disordered  their 
line,  through  which  the  Niagara  passed,  firing  both  broad- 
sides at  once,  and  followed  and  supported  by  the  smaller 
vessels.     Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Niagara's  heavy  car- 
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ronades,  that  the  British  ships  all  soon  struck.    The  com-  chapter 
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bat  had  lasted  about  three  hours,  with  a  loss  on  either 

side    of    150  in  killed  and  wounded,  Barclay  himself  1813. 
among  the  latter. 

Having  converted  a  part  of  the  captured  vessels  into 
transports,  and  taking  Harrison's  troops  on  board,  Perry  Sept.  27. 
conveyed  them  to  the  Canada  side.  In  anticipation  of 
this  movement,  Proctor,  after  dismantling  the  fort  at 
Maiden,  and  burning  the  barracks,  had  commenced  his 
retreat,  carrying  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
neighborhood.  Th,e  want  of  horses,  of  which  there  was 
not  one  in  the  army,  the  vessels  having  barely  sufficed 
to  bring  over  the  men,  seemed  to  render  pursuit  hope- 
less ;  but,  on  arriving  opposite  Detroit,  this  difficulty  was 
removed  by  the  appearance  of  Johnson's  mounted  regi- 
ment, just  from  Fort  Meigs.  After  two  days'  prepara- 
tion, during  which  the  Territorial  government  of  Michi- 
gan was  reorganized,  the  army  marched  up  the  Thames  Oct.  2. 
in  pursuit.  Proctor's  retreat  had  been  greatly  delayed 
by  the  quantity  of  plunder  and  private  baggage.  In  two 
days  his  rear  was  overtaken,  and  all  his  stores  and  am-  Oct.  4. 
munition  captured.  The  main  body  was  found,  the  next 
day,  near  the  Moravian  town ;  the  regulars,  some  800  Oct.  5. 
in  number,  drawn  up  with  their  left  on  the  river  and 
their  right  on  a  swamp  occupied  by  Tecumseh  and  a 
body  of  Indians,  but  with  no  cover  in  front  except  an 
open  wood.  To  fill  up  the  space  between  the  river  and 
the  swamp,  the  enemy  had  been  displayed  in  open  order, 
and  they  were  completely  broken  at  the  first  charge  of 
Johnson's  mounted  men,  drawn  up  in  column ;  when, 
without  an  attempt  at  any  further  resistance,  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Proctor  and  his  suite, 
with  some  two  hundred  men,  escaped,  by  timely  flight, 
to  Ancaster,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.      The  Indians 
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chapter  in  the  swamp  fought  better  ;   but  Tecumseh  having  fall- 
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en,  they  also  fled,  leaving  some  fifty  killed  behind.     The 

1813.  American  loss  amounted  to  17  killed  and  30  wounded; 
among  the  latter,  Johnson  himself,  very  severely,  for 
whom,  also,  the  honor  was  claimed  of  having  slain  Te- 
cumseh with  his  own  hand,  a  claim  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  Johnson's  ultimate  attainment  of  the  vice- 
presidency. 

An  armistice  having  been  concluded  with  the  nearer 
Indian  tribes,  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  successful  for 
once,  returned  hom&in  triumphant  exultation,  sounding 
the  praises  of' -Harrison  ,  and  Johnson.  Cas§,  wno  was 
soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Michigan,  was  left  with 
his  brigade  to  garrison  Detroit.      Harrison,  with  the  re- 

Oct.  20.  mainder  of  his  regulars,  some  1300  in  number,  embark- 
ed for  Buffalo,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Lake  On- 
tario in  completing  the  anticipated  conquest  of  Upper 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

CAMPAIGNS  OF  HAMPTON  AND  WILKINSON.  DESOLATION 
OF  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER.  RETALIATIONS  AS  TO  PRIS- 
ONERS. CREEK  WAR,  FIRST  CAMPAIGN.  STATE  POLI- 
TICS. SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS. 
NEW  EMBARGO.  BRITISH  OFFER  TO  TREAT.  PROVISIONS 
FOR  CARRYING  ON  THE  WAR.  YAZOO  CLAIMS.  THREAT- 
ENING POSITION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  ABANDONMENT  OF 
THE  RESTRICTIVE  POLICY.  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
THE  CREEKS.     NORTHWESTERN  EXPEDITIONS. 

JLiEAVING  Flourney  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  chaptek 

J  _  XXVII. 

Wilkinson  at  length  arrived  at  Washington,  on  his  way 

to  assume  the  command  on  Lake  Ontario.  Armstrong  1813. 
showed  him  there  a  return  of  troops  at  Fort  George,  Aug  8 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Burlington,  amounting  to  15,000 
men  ;  and  he  promised  still  further  re-enforcements  and 
ample  supplies.  Wilkinson  suggested  that,  instead  of 
attacking  Kingston  directly,  it  might  be  better  first  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  force  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  then  to  draw  him  from  Kingston  by  a  march  on 
Montreal ;  but  Armstrong  still  insisted  upon  the  direct 
attack  ;  agreeing,  however,  in  case  the  force  should  prove 
insufficient  for  that,  to  put  in  execution  Wilkinson's  lat- 
ter suggestion. 

On  reaching  Sackett's  Harbor,  Wilkinson  found  things  Aug.  20 
very  different  from  Armstrong's  representations.  No 
means  of  transport ;  a  third  of  the  troops  sick  ;  officers 
very  few  in  number  ;  and  both  officers  and  men  raw  and 
uninstructed.  Chauncey  had  again  proceeded  up  the 
lake,  hoping  to  bring  Yeo  to  action,  and  Wilkinson  fol- 
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'_  kept  the  lake,  was  the  only  secure  means  of  transport- 

1813.  ing  the  troops  there  to  Sackett's  Harbor.      But,  for  the 
Sept.  4.  next  month,  Chauncey  was  occupied  in  maneuvering 
sept.  28.  with  Yeo,  whom,  after  an  indecisive  action  off  York,  he 
drove  to  take  refuge  in  Burlington  Bay.     While  Chaun- 
cey, from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  blockaded  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  boats  were  got  ready  for  transporting  the  troops 
down  the  lake  ;   and  Wilkinson,  returning  in  advance  of 
this  movement  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  found  Armstrong 
Oct.  6.    just  arrived  there  to  superintend  operations  in  person. 

Old,  dilapidated,  so  sick  with  lake  fever  as  to  be  often 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  not  pleased  with  this  unusual 
interference,  Wilkinson,  according  to  his  own  account, 
wished  to  give  up  the  command ;  but  Armstrong,  who 
expressed  no  little  contempt  for  Morgan  Lewis,  almost 
as  much  an  invalid  as  Wilkinson,  and  for  Boyd,  the 
next  in  rank  to  Lewis,  would  not  consent.  The  troops, 
after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  at  last  arrived  from  Niagara, 
and,  with  those  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  were  presently 
Oct.  20.  transported,  with  their  stores  and  baggage — an  operation, 
owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  not  accomplished  without 
great  risk  and  damage — to  Grenadier  Island,  some  nine 
miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  leaves 
the  lake ;  a  position  equally  favorable  to  a  move  on 
Kingston  or  on  Montreal.  Upon  which  to  move  seems 
to  have  been  for  some  time  a  debated  point  between  Wil- 
kinson and  Armstrong.  The  return  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  had  succeeded  in  eluding  Chauncey's  blockade, 
and  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  at  Kingston — though 
a  fleet  of  seven  transports  from  York,  with  some  300 
troops  on  board,  was  intercepted  by  Chauncey,  and  five 
of  them,  including  the  two  lately-captured  American 
schooners,  were  taken — seem  finally  to  have  decided  in 
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favor  of  a  movement  on  Montreal,  the  responsibility  for  chapter 
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which  was  afterward  warmly  contested  between  Wilkin-  ^_ 

son  and  Armstrong,  who  mutually  ascribed  to  each  other  1813. 
lack  of  courage  to  attack  Kingston. 

To  the  jealousy  between  the  general  and  the  secretary 
was  added  another  difficulty.     Hampton  and  Wilkinson 
were  mortal  enemies,  and  Hampton  had  only  accepted 
the  command  on  Lake  Champlain  on  condition  of  not 
falling  under  Wilkinson's  orders ;  a  difficulty  which  Arm- 
strong, it  would  seem,  had  expected  to  get  over  by  act- 
ing himself  as  commander  in  chief.      Under  orders  from 
Armstrong,  in  expectation  of  an  earlier  movement  on  the 
part  of  Wilkinson,  Hampton  had  advanced  from  Platts-  Sept.  19. 
burg  with  4000  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  ;  at  first 
upon  the  direct  northern  road  toward  St.  John's,  but  en- 
countering a  want  of  water  for  his  draft  cattle,  owing  to 
an  unusual  drought,  he  had  deviated  toward  the  left,  fol- 
lowing the  only  road  in  that  direction  as  far  as  Chateau- 
gay  Four  Corners,  about  halfway  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Can- 
ada line.     Here  he  received  express  directions  from  Arm-  Sept.  20. 
strong  to  remain  till  informed  that  Wilkinson  was  ready 
to  move.      But,  having  been  joined  by  several  detach- 
ments of  militia  called  out  to  re-enforce  him,  and  having 
ascertained  that  Prevost's  whole  force  did  not  exceed 
2000  men,  mostly  militia,  and  those  very  much  scatter- 
ed, he  resolved,  without  regard  to  his  orders,  by  a  bold 
stroke  to  monopolize  to  himself  the  glory  of  conquering 
Canada.    With  this  view,  he  advanced  some  twenty  miles  Oct.  21. 
into  the  enemy's  country,  cutting  a  road  through  the 
woods,  and,  when  within  striking  distance  of  the  first 
British  post,  he  detached  Colonel  Purdy  on  a  long  de- 
tour, while  he  himself  was  to  attack  in  front.      Purdy's 
detachment  lost  its  way,  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  Oct.  26. 
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chapter  thrown  into  great  confusion.      The  enemy  in  front  were 
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_but  a  handful.      The  commander,  however,  ordered  his 


1813.  bugles  to  sound  an  advance,  when  Hampton,  deceived  by 
this  stratagem,  retired,  after  a  little  firing,  in  good  order 
and  unpursued,  as  his  dispatch  boasted,  but  without  any 
further  attempt  to  carry  the  enemy's  position,  or  to  as- 
sist Purdy  in  disentangling  himself,  which  he  accomplish- 
ed at  last,  not  without  difficulty  and  loss.  This  check, 
followed  by  heavy  rains,  extinguished  the  military  ardor 
Nov.  l.  of  Hampton,  who  presently  fell  back  to  his  former  posi- 
tion at  the  Four  Corners. 

During  this  bootless  and  unauthorized  expedition,  Arm- 
strong, as  if  despairing  of  success,  had  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, leaving  Wilkinson,  too  sick  to  quit  his  bed,  to 
conduct  the  expedition  against  Montreal.  The  500  cav. 
airy  advanced  by  land,  the  7000  infantry,  with  their  pro- 
visions and  stores,  moved  in  300  batteaux,  guarded  by 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats.  Amid  gusts  alternating  with  de- 
ceitful calms  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  w7as  gain- 
ed, but  not  without  the  stranding  of  many  boats  and 
much  damage  to  their  lading.  So  soon  as  Wilkinson's 
intention  to  descend  the  river  became  apparent,  a  body 
of  troops,  with  several  gun-boats,  was  detached  from 
Kingston  to  annoy  his  rear.  On  reaching  the  head  of 
the  great  rapid,  twenty  miles  below  Ogdensburg,  Wilkin- 
son, still  confined  to  bed  in  his  boat,  sent  forward  Brown 
to  take  up  a  position  eight  miles  below  to  cover  the  de- 
scent, while  Boyd,  with  2000  men,  including  the  caval- 
ry who  had  just  crossed  to  the  Canada  side,  was  directed 
to  advance  on  the  British  hanging  on  the  rear,  to  out- 
flank them,  and  to  capture  their  artillery.  A  confused 
action,  known  as  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  farm,  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  General  Covington  and  340  men  killed 
and  wounded.     The  enemy,  though  decidedly  inferior  in 
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numbers,  after  yielding  a  little,  maintained  their  ground ;  chapter 

but  meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  rapid  was  safely  ac- 

complished.  1813. 

At  the  moment  of  starting,  Wilkinson  had  sent  an  in- 
vitation  to  Hampton,  in  Armstrong's  name,  to  meet  him 
at  St.  Regis  with  his  army  and  a  supply  of  provisions. 
Hampton,  however,  sent  only  his  inspector  general  with 
a  letter,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  could 
have  brought  no  more  provisions  than  the  men  could  car- 
ry on  their  backs,  and  as  Wilkinson  had  stated  himself 
to  have  only  twenty  days'  supplies,  the  junction  might 
endanger  the  success  of  the  expedition.  His  men,  he 
wrote,  suffered  fatigues  equal  to  a  winter's  campaign,  and 
were  very  much  dispirited ;  in  fact,  he  had  already  set 
out  on  his  march  for  Lake  Champlain,  intending,  how- 
ever, to  do  his  best  to  force  the  difficult  road  to  St.  John's, 
and  hoping  to  be  able  to  forward  provisions  to  Cagnawa- 
ga,  opposite  Montreal,  sufficient  to  save  Wilkinson's  ar- 
my from  starving.  Wilkinson  had  reliable  information 
that  the  whole  garrison  of  Montreal,  exclusive  of  citizens, 
did  not  exceed  600  men ;  but  a  council  of  war,  consid- 
ering Hampton's  strange  conduct,  advised  to  give  over  Nov.  is. 
the  expedition,  for  which,  indeed,  the  season  was  quite 
too  late.  The  12,000  men  on  this  frontier  thereupon 
retired  into  winter  quarters,  Wilkinson  at  French  Mills 
on  Salmon  River,  and  Hampton  at  Plattsburgh.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Harrison's  division  having  marched  from  Buffalo  to  Ni- 
agara, and  there  embarked  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  left  bare 
of  troops  by  Wilkinson's  advance,  Harrison  himself  had 
soon  after  retired  to  his  own  district,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  Niagara  frontier  to  General  M'Clure,  a 
Scotsman  by  birth,  an  early  settler  in  that  vicinity,  call- 
ed out  with  a  brigade  of  New  York  militia  to  supply  the 
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chapter  place  of  the  departed  regulars.      Vincent,  upon  news  of 
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Proctor's  defeat,  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Fort  George 

1813.  and  retired  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  of  which  M'Clure 
took  advantage  to  issue  a  gasconading  proclamation,  de- 
claring Upper  Canada  to  be  abandoned  by  its  govern- 
ment, offering  protection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  quiet,  but  threatening  with  martial  law  all 
who  dared  to  communicate  with  the  enemy. 

Subsequently  to  Wilkinson's  retirement  into  winter 
quarters,  Vincent  was  re-enforced.  The  time  of  M'Clure's 
militia  having  expired,  they  refused  to  stay  even  a  day 
longer,  though  offered  a  bounty  to  do  so.  A  call  made 
in  November  for  other  volunteer  militia  had  failed.  A 
draft  recently  ordered  by  Governor  Tompkins  was  not 
yet  executed.  M'Clure's  attempts  to  obtain  volunteers 
were  not  responded  to.  Left  with  only  a  handful  of  reg- 
ulars, and  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  British,  he 
Dec.  10.  destroyed  Fort  George,  and,  under  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  enemy  of  any  shelter  in  that  neighborhood,  and  jus- 
tified, as  he  thought,  by  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment authorizing  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Newark  if  the  defense  of  his  position  made  it 
necessary,  he  set  fire  to  that  village,  thus  turning  400 
innocent  people  houseless  into  the  snow.  Leaving  a 
garrison  of  160  regulars  in  Fort  Niagara,  and  having 
stationed  his  few  remaining  troops  at  Lewistown  and 
Schlosser,  M'Clure  hastened  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo, 
where  were  large  magazines  to  be  defended. 

Fort  Niagara,  very  negligently  guarded,  was  surprised 
Dec.  19.  a  few  days  after  by  a  party  of  British  and  Indians,  who 
put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  small  detachments 
left  by  M'Clure  fled  in  dismay,  and  Youngston,  Lew- 
istown, the  Tuscarora  Indian  village,  Manchester,  every 
house,  in  fact,  as  high  up  as  the  falls,  was  burned  by  the 
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British  Indians.     In  spite  of  some  2000  militia  hastily  chapteh 
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assembled  by  M'Clure,  but  whom  panic  and  want  of  arms 


made  next  to  useless,  another  party  of  the  enemy,  cross-  1813. 
ing  above  Grand  Island,  burned  Black  Rock  and  Buffa-  Dec.  30. 
lo,  destroying  three  small  vessels  of  Perry's  late  victori- 
ous fleet,  and  a  great  collection  of  provisions  and  stores. 
The  ravage  thus  complete,  and  Newark  avenged,  the  en- 
emy retired  to  their  side  of  the  strait,  retaining  only  Fort 
Niagara,  which  they  kept  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  after 
which  Prevost  issued  a  proclamation  justifying  the  late  1814. 
burnings  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  but  deprecating    an' 
such  savage  warfare,  and  offering  for  the  future,  if  the 
Americans  would  pursue  a  like  course,  to  conduct  the 
war  on  more  humane  principles. 

The  rancor  exhibited  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was,  per-  1813. 
haps,  inflamed  by  the  pending  controversy  as  to  prison- 
ers of  war.    Dearborn's  expedition  against  York  and  Fort 
George  having  placed  a  number  of  British  soldiers  in  his 
power,  the  president,  under  the  act  authorizing  retalia- 
tion, had  ordered  the  close  confinement  of  twenty-three 
of  them,  intended  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  Irishmen  taken 
at  Queenstown,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son.     Prevost,  in  consequence  of  a  special  dispatch  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  responded  by  the  close  imprisonment  of  Oct.  27. 
twice  the  number  of  American  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ;  with  a  threat,  if  this  system  of  retaliation 
was  carried  out,  of  "  unmitigated  severity  against  the 
American  cities  and  villages."      Madison  replied  by  shut-  Nov.  17. 
ting  up  a  like  number  of  British  officers,  and  with  threats 
to  retort  any  further  severities  in  which  the  British  might 
indulge  ;  whereupon  Prevost  ordered  all  his  prisoners  into  Dec.  12 
close  confinement,  an  example  which  Madison  hastened 
to  follow. 

In  New  England,  and  among  the  Federalists  gener- 
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chapter  ally,  this  policy  of  exposing  our  own  citizens  to  impris- 
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_onment  and  death  for  the  sake  of  a  set  of  foreign  rene- 

1813.  gades,  as  they  were  bitterly  described,  met  with  little 
countenance  ;  and  the  escape  of  some  of  the  imprisoned 
British  officers  from  Worcester  jail  gave  very  general 
satisfaction.  The  Democrats,  indeed,  complained  that, 
while  the  American  prisoners  in  Canada  and  at  Halifax 
were  often  subjected  to  very  harsh  treatment  and  gross 
indignities,  the  British  officers  taken  by  us  were  sure  of 
every  attention  and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  their  Fed- 
eral friends. 

As  if  to  counterbalance  the  check  to  the  Northwestern 
Indians  in  the  recapture  of  Detroit,  the  sole  gleam  thus 
far  of  success  by  land,  a  new  and  not  less  alarming  In- 
dian war  had  broken  out  in  the  South.  The  Creeks  still 
possessed  the  southwestern  half  of  Georgia,  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Alabama.  Many  of  the 
chiefs  had  made  of  late  years  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  having  become  agriculturists  and  herdsmen. 
In  consequence,  partly,  of  these  innovations,  the  nation 
had  become  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war  party, 
not  without  some  striking  analogies  to  the  similar  divi- 
sion in  the  United  States.  The  peace  party  included 
the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  chiefs,  favorable  to  the 
course  of  improvement  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged, 
and  who  foresaw  that  a  war  with  the  whites  was  hope- 
less, and  would  prove  ruinous.  .  At  the  head  of  the  war 
party  were  a  few  stern  old  chiefs,  who  beheld  with  grief 
the  departure  of  the  nation  from  its  original  savage  sim- 
plicity ;  but  that  party  was  mainly  made  up  of  young 
men,  whom  Tecumseh,  during  his  late  visit,  had  inocu- 
lated with  his  ideas,  and  several  of  whom,  some  of  them 
mere  boys,  claiming  to  be  prophets,  had  begun  "  to  dance 
the  dance  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes." 
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Several  murders  of  white  people,  committed  by  these  chapter 

fanatics,  who  soon  wrought  themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch, 

had  caused  a  great  outcry.  The  Tennessee  Legislature  1813. 
had  even  authorized  the  governor,  if  the  murderers  were 
not  given  up,  to  call  out  10,000  militia,  and  to  exterm- 
inate the  Creeks.  The  peaceful  chiefs,  thus  stimulated, 
succeeded,  though  not  without  great  efforts,  in  putting 
the  murderers  to  death  ;  but  the  war  party  soon  retorted 
by  killing  some  of  the  chiefs  most  active  in  these  execu- 
tions. Of  thirty-four  towns  or  tribes  of  the  Upper  Creeks 
(those  dwelling  west  of  the  Chattahoochee),  all  but  five 
joined  the  war  party.  The  chiefs  of  the  Lower  Creeks 
(those  dwelling  in  Georgia),  all  of  whom  favored  peace, 
though  they  still  retained  their  authority,  considered 
themselves  in  such  danger  as  to  call  loudly  on  the  Indian 
agent  and  the  State  of  Georgia  for  aid. 

The  whites  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present 
State  of  Alabama,  then  its  only  settled  portion,  aware  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Creeks,  had  collected  in 
some  twenty  picketed  forts,  of  which  one  was  Fort 
Mimms,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alabama,  just  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tombigbee.  The  people 
in  this  fort,  some  400  in  number,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  Weth-  Aug.  20. 
erford,  a  noted  half-breed  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
party  of  the  Alabama  band,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  hostile  excitement.  A  part  of  the  fort  lately  built 
fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants  ;  the  old  part 
was  held  during  a  bloody  contest  of  some  hours,  till  the 
Indians  set  it  on  fire,  killing  all  who  attempted  to  get 
out,  except  some  twenty  who  broke  through  and  escaped. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Hawkins,  the 
Creek  agent,  and  the  advice  of  General  Jackson,  the 
War  Department,  before  this  open  outbreak,  had  called 
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'  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
1813.  ture,  then  in  session,  authorized  the  governor  to  call  out 
Sept.  25.  an  additional  force  of  3500  men.  In  hopes  of  finishing 
the  war  at  a  single  stroke,  four  invading  columns  were 
speedily  organized,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more 
than  7000  men — one  to  march  from  Nashville,  under 
General  Jackson  ;  another  from  East  Tennessee,  under 
General  Cocke ;  a  third  from  Georgia,  under  General 
Floyd ;  and  a  fourth  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Nor 
was  it  white  men  alone  whom  the  hostile  Indians  had 
to  encounter.  The  Creeks  of  the  lower  towns  mostly 
took  sides  against  their  brethren  of  the  upper  tribes. 
The  Cherokees  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Choctaws  on 
the  west,  volunteered,  also,  to  march  against  them.  It 
was  generally  believed  among  the  backwoodsmen,  who 
ascribed  the  war  entirely  to  British  and  Spanish  instiga- 
tion, that  the  Creeks  had  abundant  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  fact,  they  were  very  poorly  armed,  re- 
lying, to  a  considerable  extent,  on  clubs,  arrows,  and 
magic. 

General  Jackson,  having  speedily  reassembled  the  vol- 
unteers of  his  late  Natchez  expedition,  was  the  earliest 
to  take  the  field.  Advancing  to  the  southern  bend  of 
Oct.  22.  the  Tennessee,  and  crossing  the  intervening  ridges  to  the 
Coosa,  he  established,  at  the  ten  islands  of  that  river,  an 
encampment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Stroth- 
er.  Though  the  Upper  Creeks  had  a  large  extent  of 
hunting-grounds,  embracing  the  middle  course  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  almost  the  entire  waters  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee,  with  their  branches,  it  was  upon  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  the  district  which  they  in- 
closed, of  which  a  portion  was  known  as  the  "  Hickory 
Ground,"  that  their  principal  villages   were   situated  ; 
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and  it  was  against  this  district  that  Jackson's  operations  chaptek 
°                                                               ■                  xxvn. 
were  directed.     A  small  village  was  surprised  by  a  de- 

tachraent,  and  all  the  inhabitants  taken  without  blood-  1813. 
shed.     A  second  and  larger  one,  Tallushatches,  was  soon  0ct-  28 
after  approached,  on  either  side,  by  an  extended  line  of  Nov.  2. 
troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Coffee. 
The  warriors,  it  is  said,  refused  to  ask  quarter  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  received  none.     Some  200  were  killed  on 
the  spot.      About  80  women  and  children  were  taken 
prisoners,  some  of  them  wounded — not  designedly,  so 
Jackson  wrote,  but  from  the  unavoidable  confusion  of 
this  avengement  of  Fort  Mimms,  by  men  who  thought 
that  massacre  a  proof  that  the  Indians  could  never  be  civ- 
ilized.    Jackson's  loss  was  five  killed  and  forty  wounded  ; 
several  by  arrows,  but  none  mortally. 

A  few  days  after,  a  similar  blow  was  struck  at  a  camp 
of  the  Red  Sticks,  for  so  the  hostile  party  were  called, 
employed  in  besieging  the  friendly  village  of  Talladega.  Nov.  9. 
Encompassed  by  a  bending  line  of  infantry,  flanked  by 
mounted  men,  they  were  completely  surprised.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  the  remain- 
der, taking  advantage  of  the  unseasonable  retreat  of  one 
of  Jackson's  companies,  escaped  to  some  neighboring  hills. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites  was  fifteen  killed  and 
as  many  wounded.  Jackson's  supply  of  provisions,  rath- 
er scanty  from  the  first,  now  threatened  to  fail  entirely. 
His  men,  glutted  with  blood  and  glory,  were  very  restive 
under  short  allowance.  Upon  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  their  legal  period  of  service,  repeated  mutinies  broke 
out.  In  spite  of  the  general's  utmost  efforts,  most  of  the 
men  left  him,  and  he  was  finally  reduced  to  inactivity 
while  waiting  for  new  levies. 

A  portion  of  Cocke's  column,  under  General  White, 
had  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Armstrong,  higher  up  the  Coo- 
VI.— F  f 
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to  obey  his  orders.      Accompanied  by  some  300  Chero- 
1813.  kee  warriors,  they  penetrated  into  the  Creek  country, 
and,  after  burning  two  deserted  villages,  surprised  the 
Nov.  17.  Hillibee  towns,  killed  60  warriors,  and  made  250  pris- 
oners, without  losing  a  single  man. 

The  Georgia  column  of  1000  militia,  with  some  400 
friendly  Creeks,  advancing  from  the  east,  penetrated  to 
Autosee,  on  the  Tallapoosa,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Coosa,  one  of  the  largest  Creek  towns, 
and  deemed  by  the  Indians  sacred  and  impregnable.  It 
was  burned,  however,  and  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms 
was  a  third  time  avenged,  in  the  slaughter  of  200  In- 
dians, including  two  principal  chiefs,  with  a  loss  to  the 
assailants  of  seven  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded. 

The  Mississippi  column,  the  last  to  take  the  field,  com- 
posed of  Mississippi  militia,  under  Governor  Claiborne, 
the  third  regular  regiment,  and  a  body  of  Choctaw  volun- 
teers, marched  from  Fort  Stoddard  to  attack  a  new  town, 
lately  established  by  the  hostile  Alabamas,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  and  consecrated  by  the  prophets 
with  many  ceremonies,  in  hopes  to  render  it  impregna- 
ble. Having  notice  of  Claiborne's  approach,  the  Indians 
removed  their  women  and  children  across  the  river. 
They  gave  battle  in  defense  of  the  town,  but  were  soon 
Dec.  22.  routed,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed,  the  rest  making  good 
their  escape  among  the  neighboring  swamps  and  ravines. 
The  town  was  destroyed,  with  its  large  stores  of  provis- 
ions ;  also  another  town,  eight  miles  above  ;  after  which 
the  troops  returned  to  Fort  Stoddard. 

The  four  columns,  notwithstanding  their  successes, 
had  failed,  however,  to  meet,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  in  the  heart  of  the  Creek  country,  and  the 
war,  as  yet,  was  far  from  being  finished. 
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These  successes  against  the  Creeks,  and  the  recovery  chaptkk 
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of  Detroit,  formed  almost  the  only  encouraging  events  in 

a  second  year  of  inefficiency  and  disasters,  at  the  close  1813. 
of  which  the  regulars  in  service  amounted  to  34,000 
men.      There  had  also  been  employed  during  the  year 
6000  volunteers,  and  upward  of  30,000  militia. 

Nor  was  the  news  from  Europe  more  favorable.  A 
new  alliance  had  been  formed  against  Bonaparte,  inclu- 
ding, besides  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Sweden  and  the 
now  emancipated  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  accounts 
of  the  campaign  were  as  yet  confused  and  contradictory ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Dresden,  things  looked 
doubtful  for  the  Emperor  of  France,  upon  whose  co-op- 
eration and  assistance  the  zealous  war  party  had  all  along 
greatly  relied  ;  and  whose  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  en- 
grossing so  much  of  the  means  of  that  country,  had  alone 
encouraged  the  administration  to  venture  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Nothing  had  been  heard  directly  from  the 
commissioners  for  peace,  but  it  was  known  that  Britain 
had  declined  the  Russian  mediation.  Notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  the  war  seemed  rather  to  gain 
than  to  lose  in  popular  favor.  The  aged  Benson  having 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Federalists  put  in  nomination  a  son  of  John  Jay  ;  but 
he  was  beaten  by  377  votes.  New  Jersey  was  carried 
for  the  war  party  by  a  small  majority.  They  made 
some  gains,  also,  in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland.  The 
Federal  majority  in  that  body  presently  agreed  to  a  tax 
on  the  property  of  Baltimore  for  the  repayment  of  the 
city  fortification  loan ;  but  they  annexed  as  conditions 
that  the  persons  to  assess  it  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  that  the  first  proceeds  should  be  applied 
to  remunerate  Hanson  and  others,  whose  property  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  late  riots — terms  to  which  the 
Democrats  would  not  agree. 
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chapter       The  British  ships  in  the  Chesapeake  and  off  the  coast 
'  still  continued   a  great  annoyance.      The  blockade  pro- 


1813.  claimed  in  the  spring  had  recently  been  extended  by  a 
Nov.  4.  new  proclamation  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  every 
harbor,  river,  and  inlet,  from  Montauk  Point  to  the  west- 
ernmost mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  president, 
complaining  of  the  defenseless  condition  of  their  coast, 
and  desiring  to  be  specifically  informed  whether  the  gen- 
eral government  intended  to  defend  it  or  not.  From 
Massachusetts  such  a  document  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  studied  insult.  Coming  from  the  North  Car- 
olina Legislature,  which  had  just  taken  Stone  to  task 
for  his  opposition  votes,  the  president  replied  to  it  in  very 
soft-spoken  terms.  To  maintain  troops  at  every  exposed 
point  of  the  coast  was,  he  said,  obviously  impossible. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  the  South- 
ern and  Western  states,  expressed,  in  their  messages, 
great  zeal  for  the  war.  The  Legislatures  of  South  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  and  Kentucky  responded  by  assuming  the 
immediate  payment  of  their  quota  of  the  direct  tax. 

The  only  offset  to  all  this  was  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  obtaining  a  small  majority  in  the  Vermont 
Assembly.  The  Democrats  still,  however,  retained  a 
majority  of  the  Council.  The  choice  of  governor  by  the 
people  had  failed  ;  but  Martin  Chittenden,  the  Federal 
candidate,  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot. 
Nov.  Immediately  after  his  induction  into  office,  Chittenden 

had  issued  a  proclamation  recalling  a  Vermont  brigade 
of  militia  detailed  by  his  predecessor  to  garrison  Burling- 
ton during  Hampton's  march  into  Canada.  The  ground 
of  this  proclamation  was  the  illegality  of  such  calls  and 
orders,  except  upon  the  existence,  which  Chittenden  de- 
nied in  the  present  case,  of  one  of  the  three  emergencies 
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specified  in  the  Constitution.      He  sent  an  officer  to  en-  chaptkh 
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force  his  orders ;  but  a  part  of  the  brigade  protested  against , 
them,  and  the  officer  himself  was  arrested,  and  held  to  IS  13. 
bail  on  a  charge  of  sedition.      The  militia,  however,  were 
speedily  discharged,  their  term  of  service  having  expired. 

New  Hampshire,  meanwhile,  presented  a  curious  spec- 
imen of  the  ease  with  which  parties  change  their  ideas. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Democratic  judges  appointed 
by  Langdon  and  Plumer,  forgetting  the  protests  of  the 
Federalists  against  the  repeal  of  Adams's  Judiciary  Act, 
and  pushing  to  extremes  the  example  lately  set  by  the 
Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  an  act  had  been  passed  June  24. 
abolishing  all  the  existing  courts,  even  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  substituting  for  them  a  new  organization, 
with  a  new  appointment  of  judges.  To  this  summary 
dismissal  from  posts  which  they  held  by  the  tenure  of 
good  behavior,  the  Democratic  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  submit.  Adopting  the  Federal  doctrines 
on  that  subject,  they  still  claimed  to  be  the  true  court, 
and  undertook  to  hold  rival  sessions  at  the  same  times 
and  places  as  the  new  one.  In  some  counties,  they  were 
sustained  by  the  adherence  of  the  sheriffs,  and  things 
were  thus  thrown  into  fine  confusion.  Finally,  however, 
the  new  court  triumphed,  and  something  like  order  and 
consistency  in  the  administration  of  the  law  was  now  first 
introduced  into  that  state. 

By  the  recent  adhesion  of  Vermont,  New  England,  so 
far  as  the  state  governments  were  concerned,  presented 
a  united  front.  This,  with  the  growing  pressure  of  the 
war,  encouraged  the  assumption  of  a  higher  tone.  The 
national  administration  was  denounced  as  bitterly  hostile 
to  New  England,  which  was  said  to  be  treated,  in  every 
respect,  like  a  conquered  province ;  her  great  interests, 
her  commerce  and  navigation,  being  totally  sacrificed ; 
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chapter  her  very  sentiment  of  right  and  justice  trampled  under 
_____  foot ;  and  her  people  specially  involved  in  the  burdens 
1813.  and  sufferings  of  a  war  which  they  detested,  carried  on 
for  the  sake  of  defending  foreigners  in  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, and  of  adding  new  territories  to  the  already 
overgrown  backwoods  interest.  That  interest,  now  in 
full  possession  of  the  government,  threatened,  it  was  said, 
to  pull  down  the  old  commercial,  civilized  states  to  the 
level  of  their  own  barbarism.  Every  New  England  man 
of  talent  and  character,  in  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had 
confidence,  had  been,  for  twelve  years  and  more,  pro- 
scribed by  the  general  government,  which  had  appointed 
to  office  from  that  section  of  the  Union  none  but  supple 
tools,  for  the  most  part  of  mean  abilities  as  of  doubtful 
reputation,  whose  sole  and  single  political  principle  had 
been  implicit  submission  and  unquestioning  support  to 
whatever  folly  or  oppression  the  whims,  the  ignorance,  or 
the  malice  of  the  administration  might  choose  to  indulge 
in.  Reduced  as  New  England  now  was  by  complicated 
follies  and  oppressions  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  it  had 
become  her  first  duty  to  consult  her  own  interest  and 
safety.  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  which  had  be- 
gun to  be  published  with  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
the  first  and  then  the  only  daily  paper  in  New  England, 
absorbing  the  Repertory,  hitherto  the  organ  of  the  more 
ultra  Federalists,  the  idea  was.  broached  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  separate  peace,  or,  at  least,  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity, leaving  it  to  the  states  that  chose  to  fight  it  out  to 
their  hearts'  content.  No  responsible  person  stood  for- 
ward as  the  avowed  champion  of  such  a  step.  Yet  the 
idea  continued  to  be  kept  before  the  public  mind  in  the 
Federal  newspapers,  eliciting  from  the  Democratic  office- 
holders and  editors  loud  cries  of  treason,  and  producing 
at  Washington  no  little  alarm. 
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The  early  proceedings  of  the  reassembled  Congress  chapter 
were  not  at  all  calculated  to  mollify  these  discontents 


Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  Madison,  in  1813. 
a  confidential  message,  complained  bitterly  of  the  indis-  ■Dec-  9 
pensable  supplies  furnished  from  our  ports  to  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  enemy,  both  those  in  our  neighborhood 
and  those  in  Europe ;  and  of  the  collusive  introduction, 
in  spite  of  the  Non-importation  Act,  of  British  manufac- 
tures, sometimes  by  British  vessels  disguised  as  neutrals, 
and  sometimes  under  collusive  captures  and  fictitious 
ransoms — procedures  facilitated  by  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain of  the  district  judges  to  give  up  goods  when  seized 
on  bonds  based  on  valuations  so  inadequate  as  to  make 
even  an  open  violation  of  the  law  a  profitable  operation. 
He  therefore  recommended  an  embargo  on  all  exports  ; 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  import  of  all  goods  known  to 
be  chiefly  of  British  origin,  especially  woolen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  spirits  ;  the  prohibition  of  ransoms  ;  and  the 
requiring  as  proof  of  neutral  character  that  the  master, 
supercargo,  and  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  crew  should 
be  subjects  of  the  alleged  neutral  nation. 

In  partial  compliance  with  these  suggestions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disinclination  of  Cheeves,  Calhoun,  and 
some  others  of  the  new  leaders,  to  the  whole  Virginia 
system  of  commercial  restrictions,  a  bill  was  speedily 
forced  through  both  houses  in  secret  session,  prohibiting,  Dec.  19. 
under  severe  penalties,  the  exporting,  or  attempting  to 
export,  by  land  or  water,  any  goods,  produce,  specie,  or 
live-stock.  To  guard  against  evasions,  even  the  coast- 
ing trade  was  so  entirely  prohibited,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  pass  a  subsequent  act  to  permit  the  crews  of 
coasters,  intercepted  by  the  embargo  away  from  home, 
to  employ  their  empty  vessels  as  a  means  of  getting 
back.     Even  on  inland  waters,  no  transportation  was  al- 
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chapter  lowed  except  by  the  president's  special  permission.     The 
_____  most  arbitrary  discretion  was  vested  in  the  custom-house 


1813.  officers,  as  well  as  in  the  public  cruisers  and  privateers, 
to  seize,  on  suspicion  merely,  any  goods  "  apparently  on 
their  way,"  by  land  or  water,  "  toward  the  territory  of 
a  foreign  nation,  or  the  vicinity  thereof."  Not  even  fish- 
ermen were  allowed  to  go  out,  except  under  bonds  not 
to  violate  this  act.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  car- 
ry out  the  whole  project  of  the  administration.  A  bill 
to  prohibit  ransoms  and  the  release  of  goods  on  bonds, 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  lost  in  the  Senate.  A  bill 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  spir- 
its, which  passed  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House. 
In  addition  to  the  failure  of  these  bills,  the  friends  of 
peace  and  commerce  derived  some  little  consolation  from 
the  arrival  of  a  British  schooner  at  Annapolis,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  bringing,  along  with  news  of  the  total  de- 
feat of  Bonaparte  in  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic  and  of 
..£-.  a  the  entry  of  Wellington  into  the  south  of  France,  an  of- 
Jan.  6.  fer  from  the  British  government,  presently  communicated 
to  Congress,  to  treat  of  peace  directly  at  London.  Lon- 
don was  preferred  on  account  of  the  greater  facilities  it 
would  afford  for  the  discussions.  Should  there  be  insu- 
perable objections  to  London,  Gottenburg  was  suggested 
as  the  next  most  convenient  place.  This  offer,  with  the 
selection  of  Gottenburg  as  the  place,  Madison  gladly  ac- 
cepted, though  not  without  complaints  at  the  rejection 
of  the  Russian  mediation,  which,  indeed,  had  been  offer- 
Jan.  14.  ed  three  several  times.  He  nominated  as  commissioners 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Bayard,  to  whom  Henry  Clay 
and  Jonathan  Russell  were  also  added  as  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  war  party.  Russell  was,  at  the  same 
time,  renominated  and  confirmed  as  minister  to  Sweden, 
some  of  the  recusant  Democratic  senators  having  been 
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lately  lectured  and  whipped  in  by  their  respective  state  chapter 
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Legislatures.  

While  these  appointments  were  still  pending,  a  hot  dis-  1814. 
cussion  arose  in  the  House  on  the  question  of  French  influ- 
ence,. The  publication,  during  the  summer,  in  Hanson's 
Federal  Republican,  of  a  copy  of  Turreau's  threatening 
letter,  written  during  the  pendency  of  the  Erskine  arrange- 
ment, and  afterward  withdrawn,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  under  that  date,  had  called  out  from  Graham, 
chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department,  in  whose  handwrit- 
ing the  copy  printed  from  was  said  to  be,  a  denial  that 
there  was  any  such  letter  on  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  that  there  ever  had  been,  except  one,  of  which 
he  recollected  to  have  made  a  translation  for  Smith's  use, 
and  which  Turreau  had  afterward  withdrawn. 

Hanson,  now  a  member  of  the  House,  had  moved  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  affair  ;  a 
motion  very  ably  supported  by  Grosvenor,  on  the  ground 
that  the  president  had  no  right  to  consent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  any  paper  from  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  since  the  admission  of  such  a  right  would  sanc- 
tion the  destruction,  or  giving  away,  of  any  public  doc- 
ument at  any  time,  or  even  of  all  the  papers  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  department.  After  a  debate  of  three  days,  January 
in  which  the  charge  of  French  influence  was  vehemently 
urged,  and  as  indignantly  denied,  the  House  voted  down 
the  proposed  inquiry,  substituting  for  it  a  call  on  the 
president  for  information,  which  produced  merely  a  rep-  Jan.  19. 
etition  of  Graham's  statement. 

The  instructions  for  the  new  commission,  carried  out  Jan.  23. 
by  Clay  and  Russell,  who  soon  sailed  from  New  York,  Feb.  23. 
in  the  John  Adams,  fitted  out  as  a  cartel,  were  the  same- 
in  substance   as  those  to  the  former  commission.      The 
sentiments  of  the  president  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
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chapter  were  slated  to  have  undergone  no  change.      "  This  de- 

xxvii.  .,,.,.. 
grading  practice,    said  the  new  instructions,  "  must  cease. 

1814.  Our  flag  must  protect  the  crew,  or  the  United  States  can 
not  consider  themselves  an  independent  nation."  To  re- 
move all  pretexts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  for  evad- 
ing this  demand,  the  president  would  agree  to  exclude 
all  British  seamen  from  our  vessels,  and  all  natives  of 
Britain  except  the  few  already  naturalized,  and  would 
also  stipulate  for  the  surrender  of  British  deserters,  wheth- 
er from  public  or  private  vessels.  Should  the  late  law 
relative  to  seamen  not  effectually  accomplish  the  object, 
the  president  was  willing,  so  the  dispatch  stated,  in  or- 
der "  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  failure,  to  go  further." 

Feb.  8.  Gallatin,  who  was  still  abroad,  was  presently  added 
to  the  commission  ;  Campbell,  of  the  Senate,  being  nom- 
inated, at  the  same  time,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Treasu- 
ry Department.  To  this  latter  appointment  the  presi- 
dent had  been,  as  it  were,  forced,  by  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry, adopted  in  the  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  that  of- 
fice. Other  changes  soon  took  place.  To  the  attorney 
generalship,  which  now  became  a  cabinet  office,  Richard 

Feb.  25.  Rush  was  appointed,  Pinkney  not  being  willing  to  reside 
at  Washington.  Return  J.  Meigs,  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
was  appointed  postmaster  general  in  place  of  Granger, 
long  distrusted  as  of  the  discontented  faction,  and  who 
now  provoked  his  dismission  by  giving  to  Leib,  a  con- 
spicuous leader  of  the  same  clique,  the  lucrative  office 
of  postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 

Already,  in  the  House,  evidences  appeared  of  a  new 
Republican  opposition.  The  strict  administration  party 
brought  forward  Grundy  to  succeed  Clay  as  speaker  : 
but  the  Federalists,  voting  with  the  anti-restriction  Dem- 

Jan.  19.  ocrats,  gave  that  place  to  Cheeves. 

The  most  serious  business  of  the  session  was  the  pro- 
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viding  recruits  for  the  army,  and  replenishment  for  the  chapter 
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empty  treasury.     The  enlistment  of  twelve  months'  men 


being  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  more  permanent  en-  1814. 
gagements,  the  fourteen  existing  regiments  of  that  char- 
acter were  to  be  replaced  by  men  to  serve  for  five  years, 
nor  were  any  volunteers  to  be  retained  except  for  a  like 
period.  Three  additional  regiments  of  riflemen  were  to 
be  raised.  The  two  regiments  of  light  dragoons  were 
consolidated  into  one.  The  three  regiments  of  artillery 
were  reorganized  into  twelve  battalions.  Thus  was  au- 
thorized, could  the  ranks  have  been  filled,  an  army  of 
66,000  regulars.  To  fill  those  ranks,  the  money  bounty 
was  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $124,  fifty  on  enlist- 
ing, fifty  on  mustering,  and  the  remainder  when  dis- 
charged ;  this  latter  sum,  in  case  of  death,  to  go  to  the 
soldier's  representative.  To  any  body  who  would  bring 
in  a  recruit,  eight  dollars  were  to  be  allowed.  The  want 
of  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  militia,  in  the  inter- 
val between  their  marching  and  their  being  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  had  occasioned  great 
complaints.  That  defect  was  now  remedied.  The  op- 
tion was  also  given  to  the  president  to  call  out  militia 
for  six  months  instead  of  three  months,  the  longest  pe- 
riod hitherto  allowed. 

These  acts  did  not  pass  without  numerous  calls  for 
the  previous  question,  and  committees  of  conference,  nor 
without  vehement  and  bitter  debates,  in  which  as  well 
the  policy  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  violently  as- 
sailed. An  amendment  to  the  enlistment  bill,  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  the  troops  to  the  defense  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  having  been  voted  down,  Jan.  14. 
54  to  103,  Daniel  Webster  addressed  the  House  in  his 
first  set  speech.  In  a  measured  succession  of  ponderous 
sentences,  if  with  somewhat  of  the  monotony,  yet  with 
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chapter  all  the  weight  and  sure  aim  of  a  trip-hammer,  he  demol- 

XXVII. 

ished  the  pretenses  of  the  administration  orators  that  it 

IS  14.  was  the  opposition  who  were  to  blame  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  This  was  an  old  charge,  the  usual  re- 
sort of  weak  and  wicked  administrations ;  the  same  which, 
in  Lord  North's  time,  had  been  brought  against  Chatham, 
and  Fox,  and  Barre,  because  they  would  not  give  the 
name  of  wisdom  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  ;  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  against  which  he  protested  with  most  decided 
emphasis. 

That  difficulty  of  raising  troops,  which  made  such 
enormous  bounties  necessary,  grew  out  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war,  and  its  conduct,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  alone  men  were  to  be  had.  It  was  his 
advice  not  only  to  abandon  all  attempts  at  invasion  and 
conquest,  but  to  give  over,  also, that  restrictive  war  waged 
upon  commerce — that  policy  which,  under  pretense  of 
regulating  trade,  had  totally  annihilated  it ;  a  policy  be- 
lieved, by  whole  states  and  sections,  to  be  a  piece  of  un- 
constitutional oppression,  and  which,  if  consistent  with 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  was  certainly  contrary  to 
its  spirit,  and  the  intentions  of  those  who  formed  and 
adopted  it. 

"  If  the  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean.  Let  it 
no  longer  be  said  that  not  one  ship  of  force  built  by  your 
hands  since  the  war  yet  floats.  If  you  are  seriously 
contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theater  where 
alone  those  rights  can  be  defended.  Thither  every  indi- 
cation of  your  fortunes  points  you.  There  the  united 
wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation  will  go  with  you. 
Even  our  party  divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease 
at  the  water's  edge.  They  are  lost  in  attachment  to  the 
national  character  on  that  element,  where  that  character 
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is  made  respectable.     In  protecting  naval  interests  by  chapter 

naval  means,  you  will  arm  yourself  with  the  whole  pow- 

er  of  national  sentiment,  and  may  command  the  whole  1814. 
abundance  of  national  resources.  In  time  you  may  en- 
able yourself  to  redress  injuries  in  the  place  where  they 
may  be  offered,  and,  if  need  be,  to  accompany  your  own 
flag  throughout  the  world  with  the  protection  of  your 
own  cannon." 

These  exhortations  to  naval  warfare  did  not  produce 
much  effect.     The  House,  indeed,  voted  to  authorize  the 
purchasing  or  building  twenty  cruisers,  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  guns  each  ;   but  the  bill  failed  in  the  Senate. 
The  only  acts  on  this  subject  were  one  authorizing  the  April  16. 
appointment  of  flotilla  officers,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
navy,  for  the  gun-boat  squadrons;   the  addition  of  700 
men  to  the  marines  ;   the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
a  steam  frigate,  or  floating  battery,  for  harbor  defense,  March  9. 
for  which  Fulton  offered  a  plan ;  the  authorizing  the 
purchase,  for  $225,000,  of  the  vessels  captured  on  Lake  April  is. 
Erie  ;  the  granting  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  officers  killed  in  the  public  or  private  armed  vessels  of  March  4 
the  United  States ;   and  the  raising  to  $100  the  pre- 
mium for  prisoners  taken  by  privateers,  the  balance  of 
exchange  being  now  some  two  thousand  against  us. 

Pending  these  discussions,  calls  were  made  on  the 
president  for  information  as  to  the  late  disasters  on  the 
frontiers.  A  full  share  of  reprehension  was  also  lavished 
on  the  officers  of  the  army,  appointed  mostly  on  political 
grounds,  jealous  of,  and  often  hostile  to  each  other ;  a 
large  part  of  them  ignorant  of  their  duty,  and  skulking 
from  it  under  pretense  of  ill  health  or  otherwise,  leaving 
the  raw  troops  to  the  idleness  of  a  winter  encampment, 
suffering  severely  with  sickness,  and  with  nobody  but 
subalterns  to  train  or  to  control  them. 
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chapter       The  winter  and  spring  operations  of  the  grand  army 
_____  did  not  at  all  tend  to  soften  these  criticisms.     Wilkinson's 
1814.  forces,  encamped  at  French  Mills,  having  been  withdrawn, 
for  the   convenience  of  subsistence,  partly  to   Sackett's 
Harbor  and  partly  to  Plattsburg,  a  British  detachment 
Feb  28.  advanced  a  week  or  two  after,  and  destroyed  some  mag- 
azines  still  left  behind — an  invasion  which  so  alarmed 
the  whole  frontier,  that  Chittenden  issued  an  order  to  the 
Vermont  militia  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
invasion. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  ground  still  covered  with  melt- 
ing snow,  Wilkinson  advanced  up  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Canada  frontier,  with  4000  picked 
men.  But  all  that  came  of  this  movement  was  an  un- 
March  30.  successful  attack,  to  cover  which  the  whole  force  was 
drawn  out,  upon  a  stone  mill  on  the  La  Colle,  held  as  a 
British  outpost.  A  piece  of  heavy  artillery,  designed  to 
effect  a  breach  in  the  mill,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  was 
left  behind.  One  or  two  lighter  guns  made  no  impres- 
sion. The  means  for  a  temporary  cover  had  been  left 
behind  or  not  thought  of,  and  the  attacking  party,  exposed 
in  an  open  field  to  a  murderous  fire,  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat. That  very  night  came  a  thaw,  which  flooded  the 
forests  and  opened  the  lake,  of  which  the  British  had  the 
command ;  whereupon  Wilkinson  withdrew,  covered  with 
so  much  obloquy  and  ridicule  that  he  presently  resigned 
the  command  and  called  for  a  court-martial. 

Nor  were  the  financial  prospects  for  the  year  much 
more  satisfactory.  There  remained  at  its  commencement 
in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  only  one  million,  to  which 
might  be  added  about  five  millions  of  the  former  loans  not 
yet  paid  in.  The  revenue  from  the  customs  and  public 
lands  was  estimated  at  $6,600,000  ;  that  from  the  new 
taxes  imposed  at  the  previous  session  at  $3,500,000  ; 
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hardly  enough,  in  the  whole,  to  meet  the  ordinary  peace  chapter 

expenses,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt ;   while 

the  total  expenditures  were  estimated  at  forty-five  mill-  18.14. 
ions.      To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  new  loan  was  author-  March  4. 
ized  of  twenty-five  millions,  with  a  reissue  of  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions ;   but  the  prospect 
of  this  loan  appeared  so  desperate,  that  the  charter  of 
a  National  Bank  was  started  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
finances.      This  scheme,  first  brought  forward  on  a  peti-    Jan.  4. 
tion  from  New  York,  was  reported  against  by  Eppes,  from  Jan.  10. 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  unconstitutional. 
Calhoun  wished  to  evade  this  objection  by  limiting  the   Feb.  4. 
charter  to  the  District  of  Columbia  ;   but  in  this  shape 
the  project  did  not  suit  the  more  immediate  friends  of  the 
administration,  acting  for  whom  Grundy  brought  forward  April  2. 
a  new  project,  of  which  the  discussion  was  cut  short 
for  the  present  by  the  speedy  adjournment  of  Congress.  April  18. 
Could  banks  have  saved  the  finances,  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  despair,  since  the  patriotic  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  spite  of  a  new  veto  from  Governor  Snyder, 
had  just  chartered  forty  by  a.  single  act. 

Another  scheme  was  to  issue  ten  millions  of  additional 
treasury  notes,  in  sums  of  from  ten  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  additional  taxes  to  pay  the  interest ;  but  this 
was  opposed  as  well  by  the  bank  men  as  by  those  who 
dreaded  the  revival  of  the  old  Continental  currency.  Jef- 
ferson, on  the  other  hand,  bitterly  lamented,  in  his  private 
correspondence,  that  the  existing  banking  system  effect- 
ually cut  off  the  government  from  that  resource — one  of 
the  most  desperate  schemes  for  prosecuting  the  war  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  which  could  possi- 
bly have  been  resorted  to. 

The  history  of  the  Yazoo  claims,  and  of  their  passage 
into  Northern  and  mainly  New  England  hands,  has  been 
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chapter  given  in  another  place.      As  long  ago  as  1803,  a  com- 

XXVII 

'  promise  of  those  claims  had  been  recommended  by  Madi- 
1814.  son,  Gallatin  and  Lincoln  acting  as  commissioners;  but 
that  equitable  arrangement,  though  again  and  again 
urged,  had  been  defeated  by  the  violent  declamations  of 
Randolph,  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  South- 
ern and  a  number  of  the  more  ultra  Northern  members. 
Thus  repelled  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  claimants 
had  turned  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  decided,  in  1810,  in  the  case 
of  Fletcher  and  Peck,  that  the  act  of  Georgia,  repealing 
the  previous  act  for  the  sale  of  those  lands,  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  being  in  violation  of  a  contract,  and 
the  title  of  the  claimants  good  and  valid.  At  first  Con- 
gress had  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  decision ;  but 
the  settlers  on  the  lands  under  titles  from  the  United 
States  began  now  to  find  themselves  harassed  with  law- 
suits ;  and  this,  added  to  the  necessity,  at  the  present 
crisis,  of  humoring  the  New  England  Democrats,  among 
whom  were  several  large  speculators  in  these  lands,  ex- 
torted at  last  a  tardy  settlement. 
March  31.  The  act  as  finally  passed,  though  not  without  vehe- 
ment debates,  and  in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight  votes,  provided  for  the  issue  to  the  claimants  of 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  but  not 
to  bear  interest,  receivable  in  payment  for  Mississippi 
lands,  and  redeemable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  those  lands, 
after  the  discharge  of  the  prior  lien  of  Georgia  for  the 
sum  due  to  her  under  the  compact  of  cession.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  speculation  out  of  which  some  of  the  South- 
ern grantees  made  splendid  fortunes,  but  which  proved 
highly  ruinous  to  many  of  the  Northern  adventurers,  the 
amount  finally  realized  going,  for  the  most  part,  into  the 
pockets,  not  of  the  original  sufferers,  but  of  subsequent 
purchasers,  who  had  acquired  the  claims  for  a  trifle. 
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While  the  tempest  of  debate  was  raging  in  Congress,  chapter 

XXVII 

startling  echoes  came  from  New  England.     A  war  mem-       ' 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  hav-  1814. 
ing  proposed  to  instruct  the  Attorney  General  of  the   Jan.  6. 
United  States  to  prosecute  Governor  Chittenden  on  ac- 
count of  his  late  proclamation  recalling  the  Vermont  mi- 
litia, Otis  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Jan.  14. 
a  resolve  expressive  of  the  duty  and  readiness  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  aid,  with  her  whole  power,  the  Governor  of 
Vermont,  and  the  people  of  that  or  any  other  state,  in  sup- 
port of  constitutional  rights,  by  whomsoever  infringed. 

The  Massachusetts  House,  in  a  reply  to  the  govern- 
or's speech,  carried  two  to  one,  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  war  to  a  systematic  abandonment  of  Washington's 
policy  of  impartial  neutrality  ;  to  implacable  animosity 
against  the  friends  of  that  policy,  and  their  total  exclu- 
sion from  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  country ; 
to  the  influence  of  worthless  foreigners  over  the  press, 
the  cabinet,  and  Congress  ;  to  a  jealousy  of  the  commer- 
cial states,  envy  of  their  prosperity,  fear  of  their  growing 
strength,  contempt  for  their  pursuits,  and  ignorance  of 
their  true  character  and  importance  ;  to  the  cupidity  of 
certain  states  for  the  wilderness  reserved  for  the  miser- 
able aborigines  ;  to  a  violent  passion  for  conquest,  and  an 
infatuated  persuasion  that  neighboring  provinces  were 
enamored  of  our  institutions,  and  would  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  arts  and  arms  of  raw  and  boastful  adventu- 
rers ;  above  all,  inveterate  and  determined  hostility  to 
England  having  been  made  the  basis  of  party  power,  to 
delusive  estimates  of  the  relative  strength  and  resources 
of  Bonaparte  and  Great  Britain.  Such  were  the  true 
reasons  of  the  war  ;  the  pretense  of  aiming  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  the  rights  of  seamen  by  a  pol- 
icy which  had  compelled  both  merchant  and  sailor  to  re- 
VI.— G  o 
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chapter  nounce  their  employments  and  to  abandon  the  ocean, 

xxvii.  ,  .  . 
was,  so  this  address  declared,  one  of  the  grossest  lmpo- 

1814.  sitions  ever  attempted  on  popular  credulity. 

In  the  course  of  a  warm  debate,  in  proof  how  false 
was  the  pretended  sympathy  of  the  government  for  Amer- 
ican sailors,  this  fact  was  mentioned  by  a  representative 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  state — that  a  circular 
had  just  been  sent  to  the  collectors  of  customs,  forbidding 
them  to  grant  protections  to  colored  sailors,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, able  seamen  as  ever  walked  a  deck  ;  a  greater  num- 
ber than  all  the  native-born  Americans  ever  pressed  into 
the  British  service,  thus  deprived  of  protection  by  a  gov- 
ernment pretending  to  be  fighting  for  sailors'  rights ! 

The  new  embargo,  criticized  in  this  answer  not  less 
freely  than  the  war,  had  cut  off  from  all  the  towns  on 
this  coast  the  supply  of  even  such  indispensable  articles 
as  wood,  lime,  flour,  and  corn.  The  suffering  population, 
especially  the  sea-faring  people,  deprived  of  the  last  re- 
mainder of  occupation,  and  driven  almost  to  madness, 
called  loudly  on  the  state  government  for  protection 
against  what  they  esteemed  not  merely  a  cruel,  but  an 
unconstitutional  and  even  malicious  measure.  Numer- 
ous petitions  to  that  effect  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  state. 
-  Disastrous  to  New  England  as  the  present  policy  was, 
there  were,  however,  large  numbers  to  whom  it  afforded 
a  temporary  and  delusive  pecuniary  benefit.  A  host  of 
agents,  contractors,  officers  of  all  sorts,  civil  and  military, 
had  been  called  into  being  by  the  war.  Privateering 
supplied,  in  some  measure,  the  loss  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  interruption  of  all  supplies  from  a  distance,  except 
by  tedious  and  expensive  land-carriage,  and  the  demand 
for  land  as  almost  the  only  safe  investment,  gave  a  tem- 
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porary  prosperity  to  the  farmer.     In  the  various  branches  chapter 
of  domestic  manufactures,  rapidly  on  the  increase,  though 


prosecuted  as  yet  mainly  by  small  capitalists,  a  new  in-  1813. 
terest  was  fast  rising,  favorable  to  the  total  prohibition 
of  foreign  manufactures,  and  to  the  war  as  a  means  of  it. 

The  war  party  in  Massachusetts,  thus  sustained,  and 
with  the  general  government  to  lean  upon,  still  continued 
very  formidable.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  it 
was  still  more  so.  Even  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  the  new  manufactures  were  extensively  gone 
into,  it  began  to  rally.  Its  leaders  watched  with  jealous 
eyes  every  movement  of  the  Federalists,  whom  they  over- 
whelmed with  charges  of  want  of  patriotism,  friendship 
for  the  enemy,  sectional  jealousies,  and  hostility  to  the 
Union  ;  charges  which,  originating  thus  in  New  England 
itself,  the  Democrats  of  the  other  states  were  prompt  to 
believe  and  to  re-echo. 

The  non-extension  of  the  British  blockade  to  New 
England  had  excited  not  a  little  jealousy — it  was,  per- 
haps, a  principal  occasion  of  the  new  embargo.  An  inci- 
dent, real  or  imaginary,  which  had  lately  occurred  at 
New  London,  was  seized  upon  as  additional  proof  of 
collusion  between  the  Federalists  and  the  enemy.  As 
the  winter  approached,  Decatur  had  expected  to  get  to 
sea  with  his  two  frigates.  Vexed  to  find  himself  thwart- 
ed in  every  attempt  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy, 
he  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  Dec. 
that,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  British  had,  by  signals  or  oth- 
erwise, instantaneous  information  of  all  his  movements ; 
and  as  proof  of  it,  he  stated  that,  after  several  nights  of 
favorable  weather,  the  report  circulating  in  the  town  that 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  get  out,  "  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  two  blue  lights  were  burned  on  both  points 
of  the  harbor's  mouth."     These  "  signals  to  the  enemy," 
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chapter  for  such  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  them,  had  been 

'_  repeated,  so  he  wrote,  and  had  been  seen  by  twenty  per- 

1814.  sons  at  least  of  the  squadron,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  Decatur  himself  was  one  of  the  number  ;  and  yet, 
so  he  bitterly  complained,  there  were  men  in  New  Lon- 
don who  had  "the  hardihood  to  disbelieve  it,  and  the 
effrontery  to  avow  their  disbelief."  This  "  hardihood" 
and  "  effrontery"  were  immediately  set  down  as  proofs 
of  a  guilty  collusion  ;  and,  as  the  story  spread,  it  was 
made  to  involve,  not  only  these  unbelievers  of  New  Lon- 
don, but  the  great  body  of  the  Connecticut,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  New  England  Federalists.  Such  a  clamor  was 
raised  about  it,  that  one  of  the  Connecticut  members  of 
Jan.  24.  Congress  moved  for  a  committee  of  investigation.  Fisk, 
of  Vermont,  not  willing,  probably,  that  so  useful  a  tale 
should  be  spoiled,  professed  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  an 
inquisitorial  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  House  of  in- 
quiring into  particular  acts  of  treason.  Calhoun  thought 
it  a  matter  too  diminutive  to  merit  attention.  The  in- 
quiry was  thus  quashed  ;  but  the  story  spread  and  grew, 
and  the  more  vehement  opponents  of  the  war  soon  began 
to  be  stigmatized  as  "  blue-light  Federalists" — a  term 
which  even  yet  lingers  in  our  political  vocabulary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore arrayed  in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  nation- 
Jan.  18.  al  judiciary,  now  quoted  largely  from  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  expressing  their  astonishment  at,  and  dis- 
approbation of,  Chittenden's  proclamation  and  Otis's  res- 
olutions, and  their  readiness  to  aid  the  general  govern- 
ment in  bringing  to  justice  all  violators  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  all  aiders  and  com- 
forters of  the  enemy,  whether  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
Feb.  12.  new  Democratic  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  responded 
still  more  fiercely,  expressing  "  their  contempt  and  ab- 
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issuing  from  a  legislative  body,  a  maniac"  governor,  or  dis- 

contented  and  ambitious  demagogues,"  and  declaring  the  1814. 
readiness  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the  Democrats  of  New 
Jersey,  "  to  resist  internal  insurrection  with  the  same 
readiness  as  the  invasion  of  a  cruel,  vindictive,  and  sav- 
age foe." 

Placed  in  this  narrow  strait,  with  no  state  administra- 
tion out  of  New  England  to  sympathize  with  them,  ex- 
cept those  of  little  Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  Massa- 
chusetts leaders,  impelled  to  action  by  the  more  impas- 
sioned part  of  their  own  suffering  and  infuriated  parti- 
sans, conducted  themselves  with  firmness  and  decision, 
but  also  with  great  prudence. 

As  they  had  formerly  repudiated,  so  they  did  not  now 
adopt  the  claim  of  a  power  in  the  state  Legislatures — 
as  set  forth  in  the  famous  resolutions  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky— to  nullify,  by  acts  of  their  own,  the  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  of  Congress.  To  assert  any  such 
power  was  unnecessary,  since  unconstitutional  acts  were 
void  in  themselves ;  whereas  this  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion would  seem  to  admit  their  validity  until  some  state 
Legislature  should  choose  to  nullify  them.  But  they 
did  maintain,  what  came  to  much  the  same  thing  in 
practice,  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
state  courts,  and  of  the  state  Legislatures  acting  through 
the  state  courts,  to  take  care  that  no  usurped  and  un- 
constitutional power  was  exercised  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  by  the  Federal  government  or  any  body  else. 
Of  the  sort  of  opposition  which  they  were  ready  to  adopt, 
they  gave  an  early  specimen  in  the  passage  of  an  act  for-  Feb.  7. 
bidding  the  employment  of  their  jails  by  the  United 
States  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  committed  by  any 
other  than  judicial  authority  ;   and  directing  the  jailers, 
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chapter  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  to  discharge  all  British  officers, 

xxvn.  .  .,     ,   ,     ,f  „       , 
.  prisoners  ol  war,  committed  to  them  for  close  confine- 

1S14.  ment.  This  led  to  an  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the 
marshals  of  the  United  States,  whenever  the  use  of  state 
jails  was  withdrawn,  to  provide  other  places  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  to  an  application  by  the  president  to  his  faith- 
ful Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania penitentiaries  for  the  confinement  of  British  of- 
cers,  an  application  forthwith  granted,  though  not  even 
there  with  entire  security  against  escape. 

Happily,  however,  this  aggravating  system  soon  came 
to  an  end.  »Some  of  the  lately-imprisoned  American  offi- 
cers having  been  released  on  parole,  with  a  commission 
to  inform  the  American  government  that  the  twenty- 
three  prisoners  sent  to  England,  charged  with  treason, 
had  not  been  brought  to  trial,  but  remained  on  the  ordi- 
April.  nary  footing  of  prisoners  of  war,  this  speedily  led  to  a  dis- 
missal, on  parole,  of  all  the  officers,  prisoners  on  both  sides. 
But  the  British  government,  in  abandoning  its  untenable 

July  23.  claim,  sought  still  to  cover  its  retreat  by  a  proclamation, 
recalling  all  its  subjects  from  foreign  service,  granting 
pardon  for  all  past  treasons  of  this  sort  on  the  score  of 
probable  ignorance,  but  threatening  to  punish  as  traitors 
all  taken  in  the  service  of  any  hostile  power  after  four 
months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation — an  empty 
threat,  never  attempted  to  be  executed. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, to  which  the  petitions  for  redress  and  protection 

Feb.  16.  had  been  referred,  set  forth,  in  their  report,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  these  complaints,  a  deep,  however  melancholy 
conviction,  that  the  Constitution,  an  object  of  the  peti- 
tioners' particular  reverence,  had  been  endangered  by  a 
perversion  of  its  powers,  and  that  the  basis  of  the  Union, 
for  which  the  petitioners  expressed  an  ardent  attachment, 
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had  been  destroyed  by  a  practical  neglect  of  its  princi-  chapter 
pies.      The  basis  of  the  Union,  the  grand  inducement  to  _ 


the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  been  the  1814. 
protection  of  commerce,  by  the  present  administration  so 
deliberately  sacrificed;  while  an  admission  of  new  states 
to  the  South  and  West,  not  contemplated  by  the  parties 
to  the  Constitution,  and  not  warranted  by  its  principles, 
threatened  to  reduce  the  voice  of  New  England,  once 
powerful  and  effectual  in  the  national  councils,  to  the 
feeble  and  disregarded  expression  of  colonial  complaints. 
It  was  to  these  sources  that  the  petitioners  traced  the 
war,  and  the  more  recent  calamity  of  the  new  embargo, 
cutting  off  their  shore  fishery  and  coasting  trade,  the  last 
poor  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  commerce,  thus  de- 
stroying their  means  in  proportion  as  the  demands  of  the 
government  increased  ;  an  act  more  odious  and  unfeeling 
than  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  roused  the  colonies  to 
independence  ;  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  not  to  be  submitted  to  without 
a  pusillanimous  surrender  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

In  this  exhibition  of  grievances,  the  committee  declared 
their  Concurrence.  "  We  believe  that  this  war,  so  fer- 
tile in  calamities,  and  so  threatening  in  its  consequences, 
has  been  waged  with  the  worst  possible  views,  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  worst  possible  manner  ;  forming  a  union 
of  wickedness  and  weakness  which  defies,  for  a  parallel, 
the  annals  of  the  world.  We  believe,  also,  that  its  worst 
effects  are  yet  to  come ;  that  loan  upon  loan,  tax  upon 
tax,  and  exaction  upon  exaction,  must  be  imposed,  until 
the  comforts  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  rising 
generation  are  destroyed.  An  impoverished  people  will 
be  an  enslaved  people.  An  army  of  60,000  men,  become 
veteran  by  the  time  the  war  is  ended,  may  become  the 
instrument,  as  in  former  times,  of  destroying  even  the 
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chapter  forms  of  liberty.      It  will  be  as  easy  to  establish  a  presi- 

xxvii.  .  * 
dent  for  life  by  their  arms,  as  a  president  for  lour  years 

1814.  by  intrigue.      We  tremble  for  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try.     We  think  it  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to 
stand  between  the  next  and  despotism." 
*         Of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  embargo,  and  of  the 
right  of  the  state  to  prevent  the  exertion  of  unconstitu- 
tional power,  they  had  no  doubt.      "  A  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  abused  when  employed  to  destroy  it,  and  a 
voluntary  abuse  of  power  sanctions  the  right  of  resist- 
ance as  much  as  a  direct  and  palpable  usurpation.      The 
sovereignty  reserved  to  the  states  was  reserved  to  protect 
the  citizens  from  acts  of  violence  by  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  domestic  regulation.    We  spurn 
the  idea  that  the  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state 
of  Massachusetts  is  reduced  to  a  mere  municipal  corpo- 
ration, without  power  to  protect  its  people,  or  to  defend 
them  from  oppression,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes. 
Whenever  the  national  compact  is  violated,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  oppressed  by  cruel  and  unauthorized 
enactments,  this   Legislature  is  bound  to  interpose  its 
power  and  to  wrest  from  the  oppressor  his  victim.      This 
is  the  spirit  of  our  Union,  and  thus  has  it  been  explained 
by  the  very  man  who  now  sets  at  defiance  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  early  political  life.      The  question,  then,  is 
not  a  question  of  power  or  right,  but  of  time  and  expe- 
diency." 

Three  different  measures  had  been  suggested  by  the 
memorialists  :  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  ;  laws  to  pun- 
ish unconstitutional  searches  and  seizures,  under  color 
of  the  embargo ;  and  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet 
such  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Legislatures  of  other 
states,  "  for  the  purpose  of  devising  proper  measures  to 
procure  the  united  efforts  of  the  commercial  states  to  ob- 
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tain  such  amendments  or  explanations  of  the  Constitu-  chapter 
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tion  as  will  secure  them  from  future  evils."     Remon- 

strances,  the  committee  thought,  had  been  tried  too  often  1814. 
already,  with  no  result  except  to  expose  the  Legislature 
to  unjust  reproaches  and  insinuations.  The  existing 
provisions  of  law,  under  which  many  suits  had  already 
been  brought,  would  afford  sufficient  protection  against 
unconstitutional  seizures  of  persons  and  property.  As  to 
the  proposed  convention,  though  the  committee  was  satis- 
fied of  its  propriety,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  petitioners 
was  the  voice  of  the  state,  yet,  as  a  new  Legislature  was 
soon  to  meet  fresh  from  the  people,  it  was  judged  best 
to  refer  that  matter  to  them. 

The  reception  which  this  report  met  with  afforded 
fresh  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  leaders  stood.  While  it  was  scouted  by 
the  more  violent  Federalists  as  inadequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, which  demanded  instant  action,  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  indirectly  assailed  in  a  letter  by  Samuel  Dexter, 
published  almost  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  Feb.  25. 
report. 

Since  the  downfall  of  John  Adams's  administration, 
Dexter  had  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  at 
the  head  of  which  profession  he  now  stood,  not  in  New 
England  only,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington, 
where  he  had  encountered  as  leading  rivals  Luther  Mar- 
tin, Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  and  William  Pinkney — all 
ancient  Federalists,  though  Pinkney  now  professed  him- 
self a  Democrat,  as  Dexter  seemed  on  the  high  road  to 
become  one.  Of  the  embargo  of  1807,  of  which  he  had 
denied  the  constitutionality,  and  generally  of  the  com- 
mercial and  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  Dexter  had 
been  a  warm  opponent ;  but  he  had  declined  to  go  the 
lengths  of  the  ultra  Federalists  against  the  war,  and,  on 
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Democrats,  the  year  before,  as  their  candidate  for  govern- 
1814.  or — an  honor,  however,  which  he  had  then  publicly  de- 
clined. After  a  year's  interval,  instead  of  declining  the 
Democratic  nomination,  again  renewed — patriotic  alarm 
for  the  public  mingling  with  ambition,  perhaps,  to  play 
the  part  of  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm — who 
knows  exactly  how  far  or  how  much  ? — he  came  out  with 
a  printed  letter,  to  explain,  since  the  Democrats  would 
vote  for  him,  precisely  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood. 

He  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever  to  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, which  he  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  impossible 
to  be  executed,  an  encouragement  to  fraud  and  perjury, 
and,  if  executed,  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  coercing  for- 
eign powers  ;  sacrificing  the  only  considerable  source  of 
revenue,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  and  enrichment  of  the 
nation.  Yet,  since  the  government  had  been  "  kicked 
into  the  war" — borrowing  a  phrase  of  Quincy's  which 
had  passed  into  a  proverb — he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  practice  indiscriminate  opposition,  to  paralyze 
the  public  energy  by  depreciating  the  resources  and  mag- 
nanimity of  our  own  government,  and  exaggerating  those 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  to  justify  the  public  enemy  in 
measures  that  admitted  of  no  excuse,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  chance  for  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace,  and 
endangering  the  union  of  the  states. 

The  momentous  question  whether  the  war  was  "just 
and  necessary"  having  been  "  settled  by  the  constituted 
authorities,"  every  individual,  he  thought,  was  bound  to 
respect  that  decision.  Man  must  submit  to  his  destiny. 
War  was  a  terrible  necessity,  but  not  so  terrible  as  a 
separation  of  the  states,  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  cruel  and  often  ferocious  civil  struggle, 
like  that  of  the  Revolution,  leading  to  foreign  interven- 
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tions  and  partisanships  fatal  to  liberty  and  social  progress,  chapter 

The  restoration  of  New  England  from  its  present  polit- 

ical  and  economical  prostration  by  less  violent,  indeed,  by  1814. 
perfectly  natural  means,  was  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able. The  Southern  Atlantic  States  were  natural  coun- 
terparts to  New  England,  as  much  so  as  man  and  wife, 
an  adaptation  naturally  leading  to  a  very  different  shape 
and  division  of  party  from  that  now  existing — a  hint  at 
a  union  between  the  Federalists  of  the  North  and  that 
section  of  the  dominant  party  led  by  Cheeves  and  Cal- 
houn, who  had,  indeed,  exhibited  views  of  maritime  and 
commercial  policy  very  different  from  the  Virginia  sys- 
tem, and  corresponding  in  all  respects  with  those  of  the 
Federalists. 

But,  however  Dexter  might  please  himself,  as  other 
New  England  lawyers  have  since  done,  by  this  dream 
of  a  Southern  political  alliance,  or  however  to  him,  at 
Washington — his  table  covered  with  rich  briefs,  growing 
out  of  the  new  war  questions  of  prize  or  not — war  might 
seem  a  calamity  indeed,  but  still  a  calamity  to  be  endured, 
his  letter  made  but  a  very  slight  impression  upon  the 
mass  of  the  Massachusetts  Federalists,  smarting  under 
losses  and  privations,  and  bred  up  in  the  Puritan  idea  that 
not  to  government,  nor  to  the  majority,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  belongs  the  decision  upon  questions  of 
right  and  justice.  The  idea  of  a  moderate  opposition  to 
a  policy  felt  to  be  absurd  and  intolerable,  was,  in  its 
very  nature,  Utopian,  and,  had  the  present  heads  of  the 
Federal  party  adopted  that  policy,  the  Federal  masses 
would  soon  have  some  other,  and,  doubtless,  far  less  judi- 
cious leaders.  This  was  one  of  those  numerous  cases  in 
which  not  to  be  decidedly  and  totally  against  the  admin- 
istration was  to  be  substantially  for  it ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Dexter's  sharp  criticisms  on  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
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chapter  government,  since,  on  the  question  of  the  war,  he  resign- 
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.  ed  his  own  judgment  implicitly  to  theirs,  he  was  hailed 
1814.  at  once  as  a  good  Democrat,  and,  in  the  election  that 
March,  speedily  followed,  received  the  entire  Democratic  vote. 
But,  in  thus  going  over  to  the  enemy,  for  so  it  was  es- 
teemed, he  carried  no  Federalist  with  him,  beyond  a 
score  or  two  of  immediate  dependents  and  connections ; 
and  Strong  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  bold  front  of  opposition  in  Massachusetts  was  not 
without  effect.  Within  four  months  after  so  zealously 
urging  the  embargo  on  Congress,  Madison  himself,  dread- 
ing, perhaps,  that  combination  at  which  Dexter  had  hint- 
March  31.  ed,  proposed  its  repeal ;  a  proposition  already,  since  its 
enactment,  twice  made  by  Federalists,  and  twice  reject- 
ed. He  found,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for  this  change 
of  policy  in  the  news,  just  arrived,  of  the  breaking  off  of 
negotiations  between  the  allies  and  Bonaparte,  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  allies  into  France,  and  of  the  entire  release, 
in  consequence,  of  all  Northern  Europe,  from  the  opera- 
tion, as  well  of  the  British  orders  as  of  the  French  de- 
crees. The  president  also  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  Non-importation  Act,  and  the  admission  of  imports 
of  all  kinds  except  enemy's  property  ;  a  measure  adopted 
amid  the  regretful  lamentations  of  a  few  old  embargo 
Republicans,  and  the  open  exultation  and  derisive  ap- 
plause of  the  Federalists.  The  reasons  given  for  repeal, 
so  Webster  sarcastically  pointed  out,  and  Calhoun's  at- 
tempt to  answer  him  was  not  very  successful,  amounted 
to  a  complete  admission  of  the  charge  so  often  urged  by 
the -Federalists,  and  so  vehemently  denied  by  the  admin- 
istration, that  the  whole  restrictive  policy  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  concert,  at  least  in  co-operation  with  France  ;  for, 
now  that  the   success  of  the  allies  had  set  aside   the 
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it  was  no  longer  thought  worth  while  to  attempt  to  keep 

up  the  restrictive  system  on  our  side.  1814. 

But  the  president,  while  thus  relinquishing  his  favor- 
ite diplomatic  use  of  commercial  restrictions,  recommend- 
ed, in  the  same  message,  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy, 
much  in  the  same  general  strain ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  specie  ;  and,  as  an  indemnity  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  repeal  of  the  Non-importation  Act,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  double  duties  till  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  A  specie  prohibition  bill  was  brought 
in,  but  was  finally  disposed  of  by  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. The  continuation  of  .the  double  duties  was  ob- 
jected to  as  a  very  clumsy  method  of  protecting  the  man- 
ufacturers, who  had  just  as  little  interest  as  any  body 
else  in  double  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  such  like  art- 
icles. The  whole  subject  was  presently  referred  to  the 
next  session,  not  without  some  sarcastic  intimations  from 
Webster  that,  when  the  war  was  over,  the  manufactur- 
ers might  expect  to  be  sacrificed  as  the  merchants  had 
been.  Not  that  he  was  favorable  to  any  forcing  system. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  a  Sheffield  or  a  Birmingham  in 
this  country  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  urge  certain  objections 
to  a  manufacturing  population,  then  very  current  among 
the  New  England  Federalists,  with  whom  the  whole  idea 
of  domestic  manufactures,  associated  as  it  was  in  their 
minds  with  the  policy  of  war  and  restrictions,  was  very 
unpopular — objections,  however,  which  experience  has 
exploded,  and  which  Webster  himself  was  taught,  in  time, 
how  to  answer. 

The  failure  of  Wilkinson's  winter  movement  against 
Canada  has  been  already  mentioned.  Nor  were  the  first 
events  of  the  Creek  campaign,  much  more  encouraging. 
Hearing  that  the  Red  Sticks  intended  to  attack  Floyd, 
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chapter  who  lay  encamped  with  his  column  of  Georgia  troops 

'_ '_  and  friendly  Indians  about  half  way  between  the  Lower 

1814.  Tallapoosa  and  the  Chattahoochee,  having  been  joined  by 
some  800  new  volunteers  and  half  as  many  Cherokee 
warriors,  Jackson,  in  hopes  to  effect  a  diversion  in  Floyd's 
favor,  marched  from  his  camp  at  Fort  Strother  toward 
the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  where  was  a  noted  In- 
Jan.  21.  dian  town.  But  he  himself  was  attacked  on  his  march, 
his  camp  being  assaulted  with  such  spirit  and  pertinaci- 
ty that,  when  the  Indians  were  at  length  repulsed,  he 
judged  it  best  to  fall  back  again  to  Fort  Strother.  The 
Jan.  24.  Creeks  followed,  and,  the  third  day  after,  attacked  him 
again.  The  volunteers  were  seized  with  a  sudden  pan- 
ic, and  would  have  been  completely  routed  but  for  a 
piece  of  cannon  served  by  a  company  of  regular  artillery, 
by  whose  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  fatal  fire  the  assail- 
ants were  driven  back.  Jackson's  loss  in  these  engage- 
ments was  24  killed  and  71  wounded.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious engagements,  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  Indians, 
who  left  behind  them  near  200  dead.  How  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  wounded,  there  was,  as  in  the 
previous  engagements,  no  means  of  telling. 

Jackson's  movement  having  thus  failed,  the  Red 
Jan.  27.  Sticks,  a  few  days  after,  made  a  furious  attack,  before 
daylight,  on  Floyd's  camp.  They  were  repelled,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  ;  but  not  without 
a  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Georgians,  of  18  killed  and  132 
wounded,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  of  5 
killed  and  15  wounded.  The  Red  Sticks  left  37  dead 
on  the  field  ;  but  the  pools  of  blood  and  the  number  of 
head-dresses  and  war-clubs  found  scattered  in  various 
directions,  indicated  a  much  severer  loss. 

New  calls  for  militia  had  meanwhile  been  made  ;  but, 
before  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  quotas  arrived, 
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by  the  efforts  of  Governor  Blount,  Jackson  was  furnished  chapter 

XXVII. 

with  a  new  force  of  4000  Tennessee  militia ;  to  which 

were  added  a  regiment  of  regulars,  and  a  large  number  1814. 
of  Cherokees  and  friendly  Creeks.  Marching  with  this 
force  fifty  miles  down  the  Coosa,  he  built  Fort  Williams, 
on  that  river.  He  then  again  directed  his  march  for  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  not  far  below  the  point 
where  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  that  riv- 
er, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Emucfaw  Creek.  Here 
the  main  body  of  the  Red  Sticks  were  established  in  a 
bend  called  the  Great  Horse-shoe,  inclosing  a  peninsula 
of  about  a  hundred  acres,  across  the  neck  of  which  they 
had  built  a  strong  breastwork.  "  Determined  to  ex- 
terminate them,"  says  Jackson,  General  Coffee,  with 
the  volunteers  and  friendly  Indians,  was  sent  to  line  the 
banks  of  the  bend,  while  the  regulars  were  drawn  up  to 
storm  the  breastwork.  Some  of  the  Cherokees  swam  the  March  27. 
river,  and  put  fire  to  the  wigwams  which  lined  the  bank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bend — an  adventurous  operation,  in 
which  they  suffered  serious  loss.  By  the  aid  of  this  di- 
version the  breastwork  was  carried,  when  a  terrible  mas- 
sacre ensued.  No  less  than  557  were  killed  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  a  large  number  more  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape by  swimming.  »  The  fighting,"  says  Jackson's  dis- 
patch, written  the  next  day,  "  continued  with  some  se- 
verity about  five  hours ;  but  we  continued  to  destroy  many 
of  them  who  had  concealed  themselves  under  the  bank 
of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This 
morning  we  killed  sixteen  who  had  been  concealed.  We 
took  250  prisoners,  all  women  and  children  except  two 
or  three.  Our  loss  (exclusive  of  friendly  Indians)  is  26 
killed  and  106  wounded."  The  grim  general  who  pre- 
sided over  this  bloody  scene,  which  seems  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  Indian  wars  of  New  England,  had  still 
a  tender  spot  in  his  heart.     Moved  by  the  wail  of  an  In- 
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chapter  dian  infant,  picked  up  from  the  field,  whose  mother  had 

XXVII 

perished  during  the  battle,  Jackson  strove  to  induce  some 

1814.  nursing  women  among  the  prisoners  to  suckle  it.  "  Its 
mother  is  dead,"  was  the  cold  answer;  "  let  the  child  die 
too."  The  general,  himself  a  childless  man,  then  turned 
nurse  himself.  Some  brown  sugar  formed  a  part  of  his 
private  stores,  and  with  this  he  caused  the  child  to  be 
fed.  He  even  took  it  home  with  him,  and  reared  it  up 
in  his  own  family.  The  Indian  orphan,  thus  cared  for, 
grew  a  bright  and  thriving  boy,  and,  when  he  came  of 
age,  having  meanwhile  chosen  and  learned  a  trade,  he 
was  comfortably  established  as  a  saddler  at  Nashville. 

The  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Great  Bend  entirely 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  Red  Sticks,  and  they  presently  be- 
gan to  come  in  to  Fort  Jackson,  now  built  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa.  Among  these  sup- 
pliants was  Wetherford,  the  half-breed  chief  who  had 
been  so  active  in  commencing  the  war.  "  I  fought  at 
Fort  Mimms" — such  was  his  address  to  Jackson — "  I 
fought  the  army  of  Georgia.  I  did  you  all  the  injury  I 
could.  Had  I  been  supported  as  I  was  promised,  I  would 
have  done  more.  But  my  warriors  are  killed,  and  I  can 
fight  no  longer.  I  look  back  with  sorrow  that  I  have 
brought  destruction  on  my  nation.  I  am  now  in  your 
power.  Do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  too  am  a  war- 
rior." In  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  volunteers,  Weth- 
erford's  life  was  spared,  and  the  same  lenient  policy  was 
adopted  by  Jackson  with  all  who  came  in ;  but  there 
were  still  some  not  choosing  thus  to  submit,  who  fled  to 
Florida. 

The  major-generalship  vacated  by  Harrison,  who  had 

thrown  up  his  commission  through  disgust  at  some  slights 

and  interferences  of  Armstrong,  was  given  to  Jackson, 

May.     who  was  also  empowered  to  dictate  to  the  Creeks  the  terms 

of  peace.      By  the  treaty  as  signed,  the  Upper  Creeks  lost 
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three  quarters  and  more  of  their  territory,  to  a  great  ex-  chapter 

tent  fertile  and  beautiful  land,  retaining  only  that  part 

of  it  east  of  the  Coosa  (scene  of  the  late  hostilities,  and  1814. 
in  which  were  their  principal  villages),  and  north  of  a  AuS-  9- 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tallapoosa  to  Fort  Gaines, 
on  the  Chattahoochee.  Even  the  friendly  Lower  Creeks 
were  required  to  surrender  that  great  tract  south  of  a 
due  east  line  from  Fort  Gaines  to  the  Altamaha,  very 
worthless  for  purposes  of  settlement,  being  a  mixture  of 
pine  barrens  and  swamps,  but  the  cession  of  which  served 
to  cut  them  off  from  communication  with  Florida. 

Meanwhile  a  council  of  the  Northern  Indians  had  been  March, 
convened  at  Dayton,  at  which  those  present  were  required, 
as  an  earnest  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  British,  on  a  stipend  of  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  to  each  warrior.  At  a  subsequent  council,  more  June, 
numerously  attended,  at  the  old  council  ground  of  Gren-  uy' 
ville,  the  Indian  boundary  lines,  as  they  existed  before 
the  war,  were  confirmed.  The  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Senecas,  Shawanese,  and  most  of  the  Miamis,  joined  now 
in  the  war-dance,  and  took  up  the  tomahawk  as  required. 
A  large  body  of  these  savage  allies  was  presently  assem- 
bled at  Detroit ;  but,  after  one  or  two  inroads  into  Can- 
ada, they  were  dismissed  as  troublesome,  expensive,  and 
useless.  The  Potawatomies  of  Lake  Michigan  insisted 
on  neutrality.  Neither  the  Winnebagoes  nor  the  nu- 
merous confederacy  of  the  Chippewas  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  council.  Little,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected 
of  those  tribes  so  long  as  the  British  held  Michilimacki- 
nac,  which  they  had  taken  care  to  re-enforce  and  supply, 
having  established  a  depot  for  that  purpose  on  Georgian 
Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  to  which  supplies  from  Kingston 
were  conveyed  in  birch  bark  canoes  through  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  and  whence  they  were  forwarded  by  the  same  means. 
,   VI.— H  h 
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chapter       To  recover  American  ascendency  among  those  distant 
_____  tribes,  two  expeditions  were  set  on  foot.     The  one,  of  five 
1814.  barges  and  200  men,  ascended  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
May-    Louis,  and  established  a  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.      But  a  party  which 
presently  followed  with  supplies  and  re-enforcements  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  at  the  Rock  River  Rapids,  and 
driven  back  with  loss  ;  while  the  post  itself  at  Prairie  du 
July  17.  Chien  was  invested  and  taken  by  a  body  of  600  Cana- 
dians and  Indians  from  the  upper  lakes. 

The  other  and  more  important,  though  hardly  more 
fortunate  expedition,  was  directed  against  Michilimacki- 
nac.  Several  vessels  of  Perry's  late  squadron  served  as 
convoy  ;  the  land  forces,  600  in  number,  were  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Croghan,  distinguished  by  his  defense  of 
Lower  Sandusky,  and  by  Major  Holmes,  who,  during 
the  preceding  winter,  had  led  a  detachment  of  200  men 
from  Detroit  into  Canada,  and,  after  a  series  of  credita- 
ble maneuvers,  had  repelled  a  nearly  double  force  of  Brit- 
ish regulars,  which  had  attempted  to  cut  him  off.  This 
expedition  was  intended  for  the  early  spring,  but,  owing 
to  cabinet  differences  as  to  its  policy,  it  did  not  leave 
July  H.  Detroit  till  midsummer,  and  then  its  progress  was  so  slow 
as  to  give  the  British  ample  warning.  The  fort,  when 
reached,  was  found  too  high  to  be  battered.  An  attempt- 
Aug.  4.  ed  assault  was  repulsed.  The  loss  was  trifling,  but  the 
troops  were  discouraged,  and  it  was  determined  to  sail 
for  Georgian  Bay,  in  the  hope,  by  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies, to  starve  out  the  garrison  of  Michilimackinac.  The 
British  post  and  a  schooner  loaded  with  provisions  were 
destroyed,  and  two  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  left  as 
cruisers,  to  prevent  any  further  communication.  But 
Sept.  these  vessels  were  presently  surprised  and  taken  by  boats 
from  Michilimackinac  ;  after  which  Detroit  began  to  be 
again  threatened  by  parties  of  Indians. 
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T  V  ITH  the  setting  in  of  winter,  a  part  of  the  British  chapter 
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blockading  squadron  had  left  the  Chesapeake,  but  vessels      * 


enough  had  still  remained  to  keep  the  coasts  of  that  bay  1814. 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  That  alarm  was  greatly- 
aggravated  in  the  spring  by  the  issue  of  a  proclamation,  April  2. 
dated  at  Bermuda,  the  rendezvous  of  the  blockading  fleet, 
signed  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  had  succeeded  Warren 
on  the  American  station,  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  slaves, 
under  the  denomination  of  "  persons  desirous  to  emigrate 
from  the  United  States."  To  such  persons,  with  their 
families,  a  reception  was  offered  on  board  any  of  his  maj- 
esty's ships  of  war,  with  the  choice  of  entering  into  ei- 
ther the  land  or  the  naval  service,  or  of  being  sent  as 
free  settlers  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  Ameri- 
ca or  the  West  Indies.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan,  suggested  by  some  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, for  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula  between  Del- 
aware and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  there  training  a  black 
army,  was  only  rejected  because  the  British,  being  then 
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chapter  slaveholders  themselves,  did  not  like  to  encourage  insur- 
xxviii.  ,       , 
rection  elsewhere. 

1814.  British  ships  remained  also  off  New  London  during 
the  winter,  making  their  rendezvous  in  Gardiner's  Bay, 
at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  ;  nor  did  Decatur  find  it 
possible  to  get  to  sea.  On  the  first  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  blockade  of  New  London,  militia  had  been  called  out 
to  guard  the  more  exposed  points  of  the  coast  of  Connec- 
ticut. Regulars  had  afterward  been  substituted  by  the 
War  Department ;  but,  during  the  winter,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  and  warnings  of  Governor  Smith,  they 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  consequence  was,  that  six 
boats,  with  200  men,  from  the  British  squadron,  quietly 

April  8.  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  ascended  several 
miles,  and,  before  any  force  could  be  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  destroyed  not  less  than  twenty  vessels  collected 
there  as  a  place  of  security. 

Not  long  after  his  invitation  to  the  slaves,  Cochrane 

April  23.  issued  a  new  proclamation,  including  New  England  in 
the  blockade,  now  made  to  extend  to  the  entire  coast  of 
the  United  States;  notice  of  which  was  first  given  by  the 
appearance  of  several  British  cruisers  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  the  capture  and  burning  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
coasters. 

Governor  Strong,  in  his  speech  to  the  new  Legisla- 

May  30.  ture  of  Massachusetts,  which  came  together  at  this  cri- 
sis, and  both  Houses,  in  their  replies,  agreed,  that  since 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  that  state  had  al- 
ways viewed  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable, 
the  national  rulers  had  no  right  to  ask,  nor  reason  to  ex- 
pect (unless  they  supposed  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
destitute  of  moral  principle),  any  efforts  from  them  in 
behalf  of  the  war  beyond  the  bare  fulfillment  of  consti- 
tutional requisitions.      Nor  must  they  suppose,  because 
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for  good  order  by  submitting  to  the  constitutional  right 

of  Congress  to  declare  war  and  to  levy  taxes  to  carry  it  1814. 
on,  that  this  submission  resulted  either  from  ignorance 
incapable  of  discerning,  or  from  pusillanimity  not  ready 
to  assert  their  essential  rights,  should  any  such  be  at  any 
time  invaded. 

It  seemed,  however,  to  be  implied  in  these  addresses, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  the  increased  pros- 
pect of  peace  from  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  (the  news 
of  whose  abdication  had  just  arrived),  would  justify  a 
still  further  delay  of  the  proposed  convention ;  nor  was 
any  action  taken  upon  it  at  this  session. 

The  landing  of  boats  from  the  British  ships  at  "Ware-  June  14. 
ham,  where  several  vessels  and  a  factory  were  burned, 
and  another  landing  at  Scituate,  a  few  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, threw  the  whole  coast  into  fresh  alarm.      The  Leg- 
islature appropriated  a  million  of  dollars  for  defense,  and 
by  the  governor's  orders  cannon  and  guards  were  stationed 
at  the  most  exposed  spots.      Returning  from  unsuccess-  1813. 
ful  cruises,  the  Congress  had  put  into  Portsmouth,  and     Dec 
the  Constitution,  not  without  a  narrow  escape  from  the  1814. 
British  cruisers,  first  into  Marblehead,  and  then  into  Bos-    ApnI 
ton.      There  was  also  at  each  of  these  places  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  nearly  finished.    Finding  Portsmouth  with- 
out any  garrison,  Governor  Gilman  called  out  500  mi- 
litia; but,  as  the  general  government  refused  to  pay  them, 
on  the  arrival  of  Hull  with  a  detachment  of  sailors,  the 
Legislature  ordered  them  to  be  dismissed.      The  Feder- 
alists controlled  both  branches  of  that  body  ;   but  at  the 
late  election,  the  Democrats,  though  they  could  not  de- 
feat Gilman,  had  chosen  a  majority  of  the  executive 
counselors.     The  only  troops  at  Boston,  where  Bainbridge 
had  the  naval  command,  were  a  few  regulars  in  Fort  In- 
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chapter  dependence.      As  the  ships  of  war  might  provoke  an  at- 
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_tack  on  the  town,  and  a  great  destruction  of  lives  and 

1814.  property,  a  committee  of  the  governor's  council  suggested 
to  Bainbridge  to  place  those  ships  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort ;  but  as  this  would  diminish  his  chance  of  defense, 
he  refused  ;  and  presently  some  companies  of  militia  vol- 
unteered to  aid  in  defending  the  navy  yard. 

Naval  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were 
by  this  time  a  good  deal  curtailed.  The  Essex,  hitherto 
so  successful  in  the  Pacific,  having  left  at  the  Marquesas 
Islands  three  of  her  prizes,  under  cover  of  a  fort,  in  which 
had  been  placed  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  men,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  tender  named  the  Essex  Jr.,  armed  with 
Jan.  the  guns  taken  from  the  prizes,  had  returned  to  Valparaiso, 
where  she  waited  for  the  Phoebe  frigate,  understood  to 
have  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  her.  But  when  the  Phoebe 
came,  she  unexpectedly  brought  with  her  the  sloop-of- 
war  Cherub.  A  third  sloop-of-war  had  sailed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  plunder  the  establishment  of 
the  North  American  Fur  Company  at  Astoria,  a  fate  only 
escaped  by  a  seasonable  transfer  to  British  owners.  The 
Essex  Jr.,  not  built  for  war,  with  a  scant  crew,  and  armed 
only  with  light  guns,  could  be  of  no  use  in  a  contest  with 
the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  ;  and  the  Phoebe  alone  was  a  fair 
match  for  the  Essex.  It  was  Porter's  policy,  therefore, 
to  escape  without  fighting;  but,  in  attempting  to  do  so, 

March  28.  a  squall  carried  away  his  main  top-mast,  and,  failing  to 
regain  the  port,  he  was  obliged  to  engage  under  this  ad- 
ditional disadvantage.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
which  he  had  58  killed  and  66  wounded,  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful endeavor  to  run  the  ship  on  shore,  some  thirty  more 
being  lost  in  attempts  to  escape  by  swimming,  Porter  was 
obliged  to  strike.  Nor  were  his  prizes  much  more  lucky. 
Those  sent  to  the  United  States  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  British  blockading  cruisers ;  and  of  those  left  at  the  chapter 
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Marquesas,  one  was  carried  off  by  a  party  of  mutineers, 

while  another,  with  the  remnants  of  the  garrison  on  board,  1814. 
was  taken  by  the  Cherub.      The  Essex  Jr.  was  con- 
verted into  a  cartel,  in  which  Porter  and  his  crew  were 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

After  this  capture,  and  the  return  of  the  Constitution, 
as  already  mentioned,  there  remained  no  American  frig- 
ate at  sea.      The  Constitution  was  blockaded  at  Boston, 
the  Congress  at  Portsmouth,  the  United  States  and  the 
Macedonian  at  New  London,  the  President  at  New  York, 
and  the  Constellation  at  Norfolk.      So  hopeless  was  the 
chance  of  getting  out,  that  their  crews  were  mostly  sent 
to  re-enforce  Chauncey.      The  Adams,  cut  down  to  a 
sloop  of  twenty-eight  guns,  having  got  to  sea  from  the 
Potomac  by  passing  the  British  ships  in  the  night,  was  Jan.  13. 
now  the  heaviest  cruiser  out.      After  an  unsuccessful 
voyage,  she  returned  to  Savannah,  whence  she  sailed  on    April, 
another,  which  proved,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  her   May  5. 
last.      Of  the  new  sloops-of-war,  the  Frolic,  from  Bos- 
ton, when  a  few  days  out,   was  taken  by  the  frigate  April  21. 
Orpheus,  after  a  chase,  in  which  she  threw  all  her  guns 
overboard.      The  Peacock,  from  New  York,  reached  the 
coast  of  Florida,  where  she  captured  the  British   brig-  April  27. 
of-war  Epervier,  with  $118,000  in  specie  on  board,  and 
with  her  prize  got  safe  into  Savannah,  whence  she  soon 
sailed  on  a  new  cruise.      The  Wasp,  another  new  sloop, 
sailing  from  Portsmouth  to  the  British  Channel,  engaged, 
captured,  and  destroyed  the  Reindeer  sloop-of-war,  after  June  28. 
which  she  put  into  L'Orient  for  repairs.     Both  the  Eper- 
vier and  the  Reindeer  were  somewhat  inferior  to  their  an- 
tagonists, especially  the  latter,  which  made  a  very  gallant 
fight.      The  Rattlesnake,  a  fast-sailing  brig  bought  into 
the  service,  was  first  chased  by  a  frigate  off  the  Amer- 
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chapter  ican  coast,  and  obliged,  in  escaping,  to  throw  most  of  her 
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guns  overboard  ;  and,  soon  after,  again  chased,  and  taken 

1814.  by  a  fifty  gun  ship.      The  Syren  also  fell  into  the  hands 
June  12.  0f  a  British  seventy-four,  leaving  of  the  original  smaller 
July  22.  vessels  only  the  Hornet,  blockaded  at  New  London,  and 
the  Enterprise,  now  employed  as  a  guard-ship  at  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  Independence  seventy-four,  and  the  Guerriere  and 
Java,  new  forty-fours,  were  launched  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  ;  but,  besides  the  obstacles  of  the  blockade,  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  government  soon  became  such 
as  to  prevent  their  getting  fitted  for  sea. 

The  Baltimore  clippers,  and  other  privateers  built  on 
the  same  model,  defied  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers. But  the  blockade  of  the  coast  made  it  very  difficult 
to  get  their  prizes  in,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Adams, 
Wasp,  and  Peacock,  the  only  national  ships  now  at  sea, 
adopted  the  practice  of  setting  fire  to  their  prizes  after 
taking  out  their  more  valuable  contents  ;  a  miserable  de- 
struction of  property,  which  the  enemy  retorted  by  burn- 
ing all  the  small  coasters  not  able  to  pay  a  ransom. 

Naval  operations  thus  curtailed,  and  the  blockaded 
coast  left  to  defend  itself,  recruits  for  the  army,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  got,  were  hastened  off  to  the  New  York 
frontier.  In  the  course  of  the  season,  at  an  expense  of 
two  millions  in  bounties,  about  14,000  recruits  were  en- 
listed, of  whom  Massachusetts,  unpopular  as  the  war 
was,  furnished  more  than  any  single  state,  and  luke- 
warm New  England  more  than  all  the  hot  slave  states 
put  together.  But  such  was  the  waste  by  the  sword, 
disease,  and  desertion,  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
raise  the  numbers  of  the  army  beyond  the  limit  at  which 
it  had  stood  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign — abou 
half  the  authorized  number. 
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Wilkinson  and  Harrison  having  thrown  up  their  com-  chapter 
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mands  in  disgust,  Hampton  having  retired  in  disgrace, 

Dearborn  being  stationed  first  at  Albany  and  presently  1814. 
at  Boston,  Lewis  at  New  York,  and  Bloomfield  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  Winchester,  Chandler,  and  Winder  being 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  supply  their  places 
Izard  and  Brown  had  been  appointed  major  generals,  and  March. 
Macomb,  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Buzzell,  Scott,  Gaines,  and 
Ripley,  brigadiers ;  all,  except  Brown  and  Ripley,  offi- 
cers of  the  old  army.  After  the  desolation  of  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  Scott  had  been  sent  to  take  the  command 
there,  whither  he  was  followed  in  the  spring  by  Brown  May  2. 
with  a  column  of  2000  men  from  Sackett's  Harbor, 
under  misapprehension,  as  Armstrong  alleges,  of  orders 
for  a  feint  in  that  direction.  Izard,  a  son  of  the  former 
South  Carolina  diplomatist  and  senator  of  that  name,  hav- 
ing had  a  military  education  in  Europe  and  long  experi- 
ence, much  was  hoped  when  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  main  column  at  Plattsburg.  But  the  new  com- 
mander did  not  seem  very  well  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect before  him.  He  complained  that  his  troops,  both 
officers  and  men,  were  raw  and  ignorant ;  the  soldiers 
unpaid,  insufficiently  clad,  and  sickly  ;  the  ranks  thin- 
ned by  death  and  desertion,  to  check  which  numerous 
executions  had  recently  taken  place,  and  but  slowly  filled 
by  recruits,  of  whom  many  were  negroes ;  the  officers, 
notwithstanding  numerous  dismissals  for  incapacity  and 
misconduct,  doing  little  but  fight  duels  and  shirk  from 
duty  ;  the  quarter-master's  department  without  funds  ; 
while  the  enemy,  by  a  trade  which  it  was  impossible  to 
stop,  drew  abundant  supplies  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the 
American  side  of  the  line. 

Brown,  meanwhile,  with  his  two  brigadiers,  Ripley 
and  Scott,  and  many  inferior  officers  of  great  merit,  in  a 
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_orous  drill  and  severe  discipline,  to  form  a  corps  able  to 

1814.  encounter  the  British.  But,  for  any  movement  on  Can- 
ada, the  command  of  the  lakes,  now  held  by  the  enemy, 
must  first  be  secured. 

Vessels  were  building  at  Otter  Creek,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M'Donough,  to  secure  the  command  of  Lake 
Champlain ;  but  their  progress  was  slow,  and  Governor 
Chittenden  had  to  send  a  detachment  of  militia  to  defend 
May  14.  them  against  an  attack,  made,  but  repulsed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Yeo  had  appeared  on 
Lake  Ontario  with  two  brigs  and  four  sloops-of-war  of 
his  old  fleet,  and  two  new  ships,  built  and  equipped  dur- 
ing the  winter — the  Princess  Charlotte,  of  42  guns,  and 
the  Prince  Regent,  of  58.  Chauncey  had  four  new  ships 
on  the  stocks,  two  heavy  frigates  and  two  large  brigs  ; 
but  the  transportation  of  the  guns  and  equipments  from 
Albany  to  Oswego,  and  thence,  by  the  lake  shore,  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  was  a  slow,  and,  the  latter  part  of  it, 
a  hazardous  operation,  resulting  in  several  sharp  con- 
May  5-7.  flicts.  A  British  force  attacked  Oswego,  destroyed  the 
fort,  and  carried  off  several  guns  designed  for  Chauncey. 
A  fleet  of  American  transports,  on  their  way  from  Os- 
wego to  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  avoid  a  squadron  of  seven 
May  29.  British  armed  boats,  took  refuge  in  the  Big  Sandy  Creek. 
The  men  landed  and  lay  in  ambush,  and  when  the  Brit- 
ish boats  entered  in  pursuit,  they  surprised  and  captured 
them  with  their  crews. 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  abdication,  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  peace  in  Europe,  was  a  se- 
vere stroke  to  the  war  party.  Not  that  they  loved  Bo- 
naparte, so  they  said,  but  because  they  saw  in  his  fall 
the  removal  of  the  last  check  to  the  insolence  of  Great 
Britain.      It  was  received,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Fed- 
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peace  and  of  the  renewal  of  commerce  ;  and  it  was  cele- 

brated  at  Boston  by  a  religious  ceremony,  including  a  1814. 
sermon  from  Dr.  Channing,  then  just  rising  into  reputa-  June  15 
tion,  and  at  New  York  by  an  oration  from  Gouverneur  June  29. 
Morris,  in  which,  after  abundant  exultations  over  the  tri- 
umph of  "  legitimacy,"  he  bade  the  Democrats  prepare 
for  the  same  fate  which  had  overtaken  their  master  and 
idol.      The  war  party,   however,  found   consolation  for 
these  taunts  in  their  triumph  at  the  late  New  York  elec- 
tion, at  which  they  had  secured  the  command  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  next  Congress. 

But,  however  the  mass  of  the  war  party  might  affect 
to  make  light  of  it,  the  unexpected  change  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  in  putting  a  final  period  to  all  hopes  of  con- 
quest, made  the  administration  more  anxious  than  ever 
for  peace.  A  letter  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  June  24. 
commissioners,  from  whom  nothing  definite  had  yet  been 
heard,  in  which  the  new  state  of  things  in  Europe  was 
given  as  a  reason  for  authorizing  them  to  refer  the  im- 
pressment question,  in  case  it  should  be  found  an  obsta- 
cle to  a  treaty,  to  a  separate  negotiation,  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  peace  was  re-established.  Before  this 
letter  was  sent,  dispatches  arrived  from  Gallatin  and 
Bayard,  who  had  been  in  London  for  two  or  three  months, 
endeavoring  to  pave  the  way  for  peace.  In  consequence 
of  these  dispatches,  which  were  far  from  encouraging, 
a  postscript  was  added,  authorizing  the  commissioners,  June  27 
should  they  think  it  best,  to  treat  at  London  ;  and,  if 
they  could  not  make  peace  otherwise,  to  omit  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment  altogether ;  but  not  without  a  pro- 
test that  this  silence  was  not  to  be  taken  as  admitting 
the  British  claim. 
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land,  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  negotiation. 
1814.  But  the  British  government,  still  busy  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent,  and  with  large  bodies  of  troops  on  their 
hands,  which  might  as  well  be  employed  in  America  as 
kept  idle  at  home,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  appoint  nego- 
tiators. There  was,  indeed,  a  war  party  in  England 
not  less  furious  and  passionate  than  that  in  America — 
indeed,  war  parties  are  always  much  alike — demanding, 
with  the  London  Times  at  its  head,  the  signal  punish- 
ment of  a  pusillanimous  and  unnatural  nation  of  Demo- 
crats, who  had  seized  the  moment  of  her  greatest  press- 
ure for  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain,  and  whose  inso- 
lence, encouraged  by  naval  successes,  ought  now  to  re- 
ceive a  signal  check.  Madison,  it  was  said — and  that 
idea  seemed  not  disagreeable  to  the  Federalists — must  be 
made  to  resign,  and  to  follow  Bonaparte  to  some  trans- 
atlantic Elba  ;  and,  as  if  to  accomplish  this  object,  large 
shipments  of  veteran  troops  were  made  for  America. 

The  first  important  military  movement  came,  however, 
from  the  American  side.  Brown  and  Scott,  inflamed 
with  a  strong  passion  for  military  distinction,  desired 
anxiously  to  show  that  there  were  officers  and  men  in 
the  American  army  with  courage  enough  to  face  the 
enemy,  and  skill  and  determination  enough  to  beat  him 
in  any  equal  battle.  By  solicitations  addressed  to  Arm- 
strong, for  which  purpose  Scott  paid  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, and  promises,  by  a  sudden  march,  to  seize  Burling- 
ton Heights  before  aid  could  come  from  York,  and  to 
hold  them  too,  if  Chauncey  fulfilled  his  intimations  of 
speedily  gaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  Brown  ob- 
tained leave  to  undertake  a  new  invasion  of  Canada. 
Ripley,  an  able  officer,  but  without  any  enthusiasm  for 
mere  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it,  thought  the  expedition 
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Quixotic,  the  force  much  too  small,  and,  should  the  en-  chapter 
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emy  retain  the  command  of  the  lake,  likely  to  be  cut  on 


and  obliged  to  surrender.  Rather  than  march  on  such  a  1814. 
forlorn  hope,  he  offered  to  resign ;  but  to  this  Brown 
would  not  consent.  Besides  two  brigades  of  regulars, 
five  companies  of  artillery,  and  two  of  dragoons,  Brown 
had  a  third  brigade  of  volunteers,  partly  Pennsylvanians, 
partly  New  Yorkers,  and  partly  Indians,  commanded  by 
Porter — in  all,  about  3500  men.  Crossing  in  the  night  July  2. 
from  Buffalo,  already  rising  again  from  its  ruins,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  under  Fort  Erie,  held  by  a  gar- 
rison of  140  men,  who  fulfilled  his  hope  by  surrender 
that  same  afternoon.  Scott  led  the  advance  the  next  July  3. 
day  against  General  Riall,  who  lay  intrenched  behind 
the  Chippewa,  fifteen  miles  distant,  with  an  army  about 
equal  in  numbers  to  Brown's  ;  and  having  driven  in  the 
British  outposts,  he  was  joined  at  midnight  by  Brown  with 
the  rest  of  the  army.  During  a  skirmish  of  pickets  the 
next  morning,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  July  5. 
officers  in  retreating  too  speedily,  Brown  cashiered  him 
on  the  spot,  thus  giving  a  specimen  of  the  standard  to 
which  he  meant  to  hold  those  under  his  command.  A 
movement  in  the  afternoon,  by  Porter,  to  the  woods  on 
the  left,  drew  Riall  out  of  his  intrenchments  and  across 
the  Chippewa.  After  some  resistance,  the  volunteers  fled 
before  the  British  column,  uncovering  the  left  flank  of 
Scott's  brigade,  which  advanced,  however,  with  charged 
bayonets,  and,  before  Ripley's  brigade  could  be  brought 
up,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  bridge,  which  they  de- 
stroyed behind  them.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Chippewa ;  but  this 
operation  was  anticipated  by  Riall,  who  abandoned  not 
only  his  intrenched  camp,  but  Queenstown  also,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  a  part  of  his  force  into  Fort  George,  retired 
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_____  Lake  Ontario.      The  British  loss  in  these  operations  was 
1814.  about  500  men,  that  of  Brown  about  300. 

Overjoyed  at  this  first  victory  over  a  British  army  (for 
the  defeat  of  Proctor  had  been  rather  a  rout  than  a  bat- 
tle), Brown  advanced  to  Queenstown.      But  he  found 
himself  unable  to  attempt  Fort  George  for  want  of  bat- 
tering  cannon,  and,  with  that  fortress  behind  him,  he 
hesitated  to  move  against  Riall.     Thus  stopped  short,  he 
wrote  pressing  letters  to  Gaines,  in  command  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  for  aid,  and  to  Chauncey  for  co-operation, 
extravagantly  promising  to  conquer  all  Upper  Canada  in 
two  months,  if  he  could  have  the  fleet  to  transport  his 
supplies  and  baggage.      But  Chauncey   was  little  dis- 
posed to  turn  his  fleet  into  a  convenience  for  Brown's 
army  ;   and,  besides,  he  was  sick  at  this  moment  of  lake 
fever,  nor  was  his  largest  vessel  yet  ready,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  supply  Brown  with  provisions,  or 
to  transport  the  guns  and  re-enforcements  for  which  he 
had  written.     After  a  three  weeks'  occupation  of  Queens- 
town,  having  heard  how  things  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
July  24.  the  lake,  Brown  again  fell  back  behind  the  Chippewa, 
there  to  prepare,  so  he  said,  for  the  wild  project  of  a 
forced  march  on  Burlington  Heights.      But  the  very  next 
July  25.  day  the  alarming  news  came  that  General  Drummond, 
with  large  re-enforcements  from  York,  had  arrived  at  Fort 
George,  and  that  a  strong  force  had  crossed  at  Queens- 
town,  destined  against  Brown's  magazines  at  Schlosser — 
the  very  movement  which  Ripley  had  all  along  foreseen. 
As  his  only  means  of  defending  those  magazines,  and  in 
hopes  to  draw  back  the  enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
crossed  with  his  main  force,  Brown  directed  an  advance 
on  Queenstown.     He  had  already  been  deserted  by  his  In- 
dians, and  his  effective  force  was  reduced  now  to  less  than 
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with  his  own  brigade  and  Towson's  artillery,  about  1000 

men ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile  from  the  1814. 
Chippewa,  when,  about  sunset,  at  Bridgewater,  directly 
adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered the  enemy.  A  wood  concealed  them  from  view, 
and  Scott  knew  not  their  numbers.  It  was,  in  fact, 
Riall  with  his  whole  army,  which  had  followed  close  in 
Brown's  rear,  with  intent  to  attack  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  which  now  occupied  a  commanding  height,  crown- 
ed with  a  park  of  seven  pieces.  Major  Jessup,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Scott's  regiments,  being  detached  to  gain 
and  turn  the  enemy's  left,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  passed 
the  wood  and  deployed,  when  they  fell  under  a  terrible 
fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  placed  too  high  for  Tow- 
son's  guns  to  take  much  effect  upon  them.  Thus  ex- 
posed for  an  hour  or  more,  the  ranks  of  the  regiments 
were  broken,  and  their  numbers  greatly  thinned  ;  near 
a  third  of  the  men  had  fallen  ;  but  the  enemy  did  not 
charge,  and  Scott  still  held  on,  hoping  to  be  relieved  by 
Brown. 

Jessup  meanwhile,  encountering  nothing  but  Canadian 
militia,  who  fled  before  him,  had  gained  and  turned  the 
enemy's  rear,  where  he  succeeded  in  making  many  pris- 
oners, among  them  General  Riall  himself,  retiring  wound- 
ed from  the  front ;  also  an  aid-de-camp  of  Drummond's, 
sent  forward  to  communicate  with  Riall,  from  whom 
Jessup  learned  that  Drummond,  with  most  of  the  forces 
from  York,  was  close  behind,  advancing  to  Riall's  sup- 
port. The  British  general  was  secured  and  sent  to  the 
American  camp  ;  most  of  the  other  prisoners  escaped, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  disarmed. 

It  .being  now  quite  dark,  and  the  fire  greatly  slack- 
ened, Brown  came  up,  with  Ripley's  brigade,  which  was 
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chapter  ordered  to  interpose  itself  between  Scott  and  the  enemy, 
xxvm.  ,  P , .  .  ,        ,     _ 
It  was  seen,  in  the  course  01  this  movement,  that  the  Brit- 

1814.  ish  park  of  artillery,  now  increased  to  nine  pieces,  was  the 

key  of  his  position,  and  Colonel  James  Millar  was  ordered 

to  storm  it.      While  the  other  regiments  engaged  the 

enemy  in  front,  leading  his  battalion,  partially  covered 

by  the  fence  of  a  church-yard,  silently  up  the  hill,  Millar 

pushed  the  artillerists  from  their  guns  at  the  point  of  the 

bayonet.      Soon  supported  by  the  23d  regiment,  which, 

though  recoiling  at  first  from  the  enemy's  fire,  Ripley 

had  rallied  and  led  up  to  the  charge,  after  a  severe  but 

short  struggle,  the  British  infantry  was  driven  back,  the   t 

guns  remaining  in  Ripley's  hands.      His  whole  brigade 

was  now  drawn  up  on  the  hill,  supported  on  the  right 

by  Porter's  volunteers,  and  presently  joined  by  Jessup, 

who,  in  gradually  making  his  way  from  the  enemy's  rear, 

had  just  encountered  and  routed  a  British  battalion. 

The  British,  re-enforced  by  Drummond's  arrival,  pres- 
ently rallied,  and  advanced  in  the  darkness  to  recover  their 
guns  ;  but  they  soon  recoiled  again  before  the  terrible  fire 
of  those  who  held  the  hill.  In  about  half  an  hour  they 
advanced  again;  but,  after  a  short  though  severe  conflict, 
during  which  Scott  took  them  in  flank  with  the  remnants 
of  his  brigade,  formed  now  into  a  single  battalion,  they 
were  again  driven  back.  Rallying  again  with  desperate 
energy,  a  third  and  more  obstinate  attack  was  made,  a 
perfect  blaze  of  fire  being  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  soldiers  in  many  places  crossing  bayonets  ;  but  still 
the  Americans  held  the  hill,  replenishing  their  ammuni- 
tion from  the  cartridge-boxes  of  their  fallen  enemies. 

It  was  now  midnight.  The  British  having  retired  for 
the  third  time,  a  profound  silence  ensued,  interrupted  only 
by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the,  mo- 
notonous roar  of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as  it  were, 
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The  men,  utterly  exhausted,  were  almost  perishing  with 


thirst.  All  the  regimental  officers  were  severely  wound-  1814. 
ed ;  also  Brown  and  Scott,  who  now  retired  from  the  field. 
After  waiting  half  an  hour,  with  no  renewal  of  attack, 
Ripley,  who  had  been  left  in  command,  gave  orders  to 
collect  the  wounded  men,  and  to  withdraw  to  the  camp. 
Vastly  to  Brown's  vexation,  the  want  of  horses  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  men  made  it  impossible  to  bring 
off  the  captured  artillery,  and,  when  an  officer  was  sent 
back  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
reoccupied  the  hill.  Excessively  mortified,  Brown  or- 
dered Ripley  to  march  the  next  morning  to  recover  the 
cannon.  But  not  more  than  1600  men  could  be  mus- 
tered, and  those  stiff  from  yesterday's  exertions  ;  and 
Brown  was  at  last  induced,  by  Ripley's  remonstrances, 
to  recall  his  orders.  Ripley,  left  again  in  command  by 
Brown's  retirement  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds,  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Chippewa,  and  a  part  of  his  stores, 
and  retired  to  a  point  opposite  Black  Rock,  whence  he 
sent  the  wounded  to  Buffalo,  whither  Brown  had  himself 
gone.  According  to  the  official  reports,  there  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  American  side  743  men,  on 
the  British  878. 

If  the  battle  of  Chippewa  had  left  any  doubts,  this 
midnight  conflict  of  Bridgewater,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  would  seem  to  have  established  be- 
yond all  question  that  Brown  and  his  army  could  fight — 
a  question  not  personal  merely,  but  one  which  the  want 
of  energy  and  decision  in  former  campaigns  had  rendered 
of  national  importance.  Brown,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied. There  was,  certainly,  no  longer  any  great  prospect 
of  conquering  Upper  Canada  ;  but  he  refused  to  allow 
Ripley  to  withdraw  the  army,  which  he  ordered  to  Fort 
VI.— I  1 
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chapter  Erie.      Disgusted  at  Ripley's  want  of  sympathy,  and 
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'  Scott  being  disabled  from  further  service  at  present,  he 

1814.  sent  for  Gaines  to  assume  the  command.  Some  addi- 
tional volunteers  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 

It  was  a  week  before  Drummond,  who  had  himself 
been  wounded  in  the  late  battle,  was  in  a  condition  to 

Aug.  4.  move.  He  then  advanced  with  4000  men.  A  strong 
detachment,  sent  at  the  same  time  across  the  Niagara  to 
attack  Buffalo,  much  to  Drummond's  vexation,  was  re- 
pulsed by  a  body  of  American  riflemen  stationed  at  Black 
Rock.  Some  boats,  carried  over  land  from  the  Niagara 
into  Lake  Ontario,  succeeded,  under  the  command  of  a 

Aug.  12.  British  naval  officer,  in  cutting  out  from  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Erie  two  vessels  of  Perry's  late  squadron,  moored 
to  guard  it  on  the  water  side.  After  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment, which  did,  however,  but  little  damage,  the  Brit- 

Aug.  15.  ish,  in  three  columns,  advanced  to  a  midnight  assault. 
Gaines,  however,  was  on  the  alert.  The  attack  on  the 
left  was  speedily  repulsed.  On  the  right,  the  British, 
braving  the  American  fire,  advanced  again  and  again, 
breast  deep  in  the  water,  almost  within  arms'  length  of 
the  intrenchments ;  but  in  vain.  The  center  column, 
more'  lucky,  after" two  or  three  repulses,  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  one  of  the  batons,  which,  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort to  dislodge  them,  they,;held  till -near  morning,  when 
they  fled,  frightened  by  the  explosion- -of  .^quantity  of 
cartridges,  which  they  took  for  a  mine.  In  this  disas- 
trous affair  the  British  lost  962  men.  The  American 
loss  was  but  84.  Drummond,  however,  undiscouraged, 
still  kept  up  the  siege. 

Too  late  to  assist  Brown's  army,  just  about  the  time 

July  81.  of  its  retirement  to  Fort  Erie,  Chauncey  had  gained  the 
command  of  Lake  Ontario.      By  the  completion  of  his 
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new  ships,  his  fleet  now  consisted  of  the  Superior  62,  chapter 
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Mohawk  42,  four  sloops-of-war,  and  two  smaller  vessels. 

The  original  schooners  were  now  entirely  laid  aside,  and,  1814. 
soon  after,  the  Oneida  also,  as  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Yeo  was  blockaded  in  Kingston, 
where  he  had  a  ship  of  100  guns  on  the  stocks.  Though 
it  was  now  too  late  to  carry  out  Brown's  schemes,  Izard 
was  ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor  with  the  flower  of  his  Aug.  12. 
troops,  some  4000  out  of  7000  men,  to  be  ready  to  co- 
operate, should  occasion  occur — a  march  which  he  very 
reluctantly  undertook.  Aug.  29. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Brown's  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, alarmed  by  repeated  information  of  ships  and  troops 
collecting  at  Bermuda  for  an  attack,  of  which  sometimes 
New  York,  and  sometimes  the  Chesapeake,  if  not,  in- 
deed, Washington  itself,  was  named  as  the  object,  the 
president  had  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  states,  to  de-  July  4. 
tach  and  hold  ready  for  instant  service  their  quotas  of 
93,500  militia — a  kind  of  call  for  which,  on  all  former 
occasions,  an  act  of  Congress  had  been  thought  necessa- 
ry, but  which  the  president  now  made  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. A  new  military  district,  the  tenth,  was 
also  erected,  including  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Virginia  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  General  Winder,  lately  re- 
leased by  exchange. 

Meanwhile,  the  sea-coast  states  and  cities,  sharing  in 
the  president's  alarm,  began  to  take  measures  for  their 
own  defense.  Governor  Barbour  garrisoned  Norfolk  with 
militia  from  the  back  country.  Governor  Winder  called 
out  several  thousand  militia  for  the  defense  of  Maryland, 
especially  of  Baltimore,  where  the  citizens  were  busy  in 
throwing  up  intrench ments.  The  town  of  Providence 
voted  $20,000  for  fortifications.      The  Portland  ship- 
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chapter  masters  organized  themselves  into  a  company  of  sea  fen- 
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eibles.      Soon  the  British  took  possession  of  Eastport,  on 

1814.  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  Maine,  with  a  declara- 
July  14.  ^orij  however,  that  they  only  intended  to  occupy  the  isl- 
ands of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  upon  one  of  which  East- 
port  stood,  and  the  title  to  which,  under  the  treaty  of 
1783,  still  remained  an  unsettled  point.  Dearborn,  in 
command  at  Boston,  made  a  call  on  the  governor  for 
1100  men,  as  a  part  of  the  quota  assigned  to  Massachu- 
setts by  the  president's  late  proclamation.  As  the  forts 
in  Boston  harbor  had  but  few  regulars  in  them,  the  men 
July  18.  were  furnished,  without  stopping  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  right  of  command. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gun-boats  had  been  concen- 
trated in  four  principal  squadrons,  at  New  York,  in  the 
Delaware,  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  at  Charleston.  The 
squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  late  act  for  ap- 
pointing flotilla  officers,  had  been  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  same  Joshua  Barney,  who  had  made  him- 
self, in  John  Adams's  time,  so  conspicuous  as  a  parti- 
san of  France,  and  the  commander  of  two  French  frig- 
ates. Barney  was  already  blocked  up  in  the  Patuxent, 
where  he  succeeded,  however,  by  the  help  of  the  militia, 
in  repelling  one  or  two  attacks.  The  only  exploit  of  the 
New  York  flotilla,  which  had  also  the  charge  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  seems  to  have  been  the  exchange  of  some 
shots,  at  a  respectful  distance,  with  the  English  block- 
ading vessels  off  New  London,  which  presently  increased 
Aug.  10.  the  alarm  on  the  coast  by  bombarding  Stonington,  though 
without  much  effect. 

Not  placing  much  reliance  on  this  gun-boat  squadron, 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York  issued  an 
exhortation  to  the  citizens  to  postpone  discussions  as  to 
the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  unite  in  meas- 
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ures  of  defense.      This  call  was  seconded  by  a  public  chapter 
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meeting,  addressed  by  the  now  venerable  Willett,  and  in 

which  Wolcott  and  many  other  Federalists  took  part.  1814. 
New  works  of  defense  were  planned  ;  the  Tammany  So-  Aug-  ' ' 
ciety,  the  Free-masons,  and  other  associations,  set  the 
example  of  giving  a  day's  labor  gratis;  and  the  Common 
Council  agreed  to  advance  means  to  support  a  garrison 
of  3000  militia. 

The  forces  assigned  to  Winder,  on  taking  the  com- 
mand of  his  new  military  district,  were  some  fragments 
of  regulars,  less  than  500,  mostly  raw  recruits  in  and 
about  Washington,  including  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of 
that  name  below  Alexandria  ;  the  militia  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  some  2000  strong;  and  an  authority,  in 
case  of  actual  or  menaced  invasion,  to  call  upon  the  State 
of  Maryland  for  6000  militia,  the  whole  of  her  lately- 
assigned  quota,  upon  Virginia  for  2000,  and  upon  Penn- 
sylvania for  5000.  Winder  proposed  to  call  out  at  once  July  9. 
a  part  of  this  militia,  and  to  place  them  in  a  central 
camp,  whence  they  might  march  to  Washington,  Annap- 
olis, or  Baltimore,  either  of  which  might  be  approached 
so  near  by  water  as  to  be  liable  to  be  struck  at  before  a 
force  could  be  collected.  The  president  seemed  inclined 
to  this  plan  ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  Armstrong,  who 
objected  to  it  that  militia  were  always  the  most  effect- 
ive when  first  called  out.  Baltimore,  he  thought,  could 
defend  itseflf.  Washington  he  did  not  believe  would  be 
attacked.  Calls  for  militia  were  freely  made  to  garrison 
Buffalo  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  thereby  to  sustain 
Brown's  invasion  of  Canada ;  but  Armstrong  hesitated 
at  the  additional  expense  of  the  calls  proposed  by  Wind- 
er ;  and,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  finances,  not  without 
reason.  Of  the  loan  of  twenty-five  millions,  sole  resource 
for  conducting  the  campaign,  the  government  had  yet 
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last  at  the  former  rate  ol  88  per  cent.,  but  not  without 

1814.  difficulty,  and  a  condition  as  to  half  of  it,  that  the  con- 
tractors should  participate  in  any  more  favorable  terms 
granted  to  any  future  lenders.  Even  on  these  terms 
there  had  been  failures  of  payment  by  the  contractors  to 
the  extent  of  two  millions,  so  that  Armstrong's  hesita- 
tion on  the  score  of  expense  is  not  so  remarkable.  Wind- 
er, thus  left  to  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  caution  add- 
ed to  avoid  unnecessary  calls,  of  course  made  none  till 
the  emergency  became  unquestionable. 

Nor  was  this  reluctance  of  Armstrong  the  only  diffi- 
culty. The  Governor  of  Maryland,  on  receiving  the 
president's  proclamation,  hesitated,  at  this  moment  of 
danger,  to  ask  volunteers  from  the  eastern  shore.  He 
doubted  if,  under  the  militia  law  of  the  state,  a  draft 
would  be  effectual  ;  and  the  War  Department  finally 
agreed  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  quota  to  be  detached  by 
Maryland,  the  troops  already  called  out  by  the  state  au- 
thority for  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  thus  reducing  the 
quota  of  that  state  to  less  than  3000  men.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  had  already  ordered  twenty  regiments 
of  militia  to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readiness  for 
the  field ;  and  a  correspondence  backward  and  forward, 
as  to  whether  these  orders  did  not  substantially  meet  the 
proclamation,  consumed  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  having  the  quota  ready  to  march.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  last  session,  had 
passed  an  act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  which 
vacated  all  existing  commissions  after  the  1st  of  August, 
but,  strange  to  say,  without  any  provision  for  complet- 
ing the  proposed  reorganization  before  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber ;  thus  leaving  the  state  for  two  months  without  any 
legal  militia  at  all,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  make 
the  detachment  which  the  president  had  ordered  ! 
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So  things  stood  when  news  reached  Washington  that  chapteh 
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a  new  and  large  British  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 

peake.  This  was  Cochrane,  from  Bermuda,  with  Gen-  1814. 
eral  Ross  on  board,  and  a  division,  some  4000  strong,  Au£-  18 
of  Wellington's  late  army.  To  this  fleet  Cockburn's 
blockading  squadron  soon  joined  itself,  adding  to  Ross's 
force  a  thousand  marines,  and  a  hundred  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined negroes,  deserters  from  the  plantations  bordering 
on  the  Chesapeake.  As  the  ships  passed  the  Potomac, 
some  of  the  frigates  entered  that  river  ;  but  the  main 
fleet,  some  sixty  vessels  in  all,  stood  on  for  the  Patux- 
ent,  which  they  ascended  to  Benedict,  where  the  frith 
begins  to  narrow.  There,  some  fifty  miles  from  Wash-  ^f^o 
ington,  the  troops  were  landed  without  a  sign  of  opposi- 
tion, though  there  were  several  detachments  of  Mary- 
land militia,  under  state  orders,  at  points  not  far  distant. 
As  Ross  had  no  horses,  his  men,  some  4500  in  all,  were 
organized  into  a  light  infantry  corps.  Three  pieces  of 
light  artillery  were  dragged  along  by  a  hundred  sailors ; 
as  many  more  transported  munitions.  The  soldiers  car- 
ried at  their  backs  eighty  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
three  days'  provisions. 

Enervated  as  the  troops  had  been  by  the  close  con- 
finement of  the  voyage,  and  wilting  under  the  burning 
sun  of  that  season,  it  was  with  difficulty,  at  first,  that 
they  staggered  along.  Nothing  but  the  constant  efforts 
of  their  officers  prevented  them  from  dissolving  into  a 
long  train  of  stragglers.  The  felling  of  a  few  trees, 
where  the  road  crossed  the  frequent  streams  and  swamps, 
would  have  seriously  delayed,  if  not  effectually  have 
stopped  them.  But  in  that  part  of  Maryland,  a  level  re- 
gion of  corn-fields  and  pine  forests,  the  slave  population 
exceeded  the  whites  ;  and  the  frightened  planters  thought 
of  little  except  to  save  their  own  throats  from  insurgent 
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chapter  knives,  and  their  human  property  from  English  seduc- 
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_____  tion.  In  the  slaves  the  British  had  good  friends,  and 
IS  14.  sure  means  of  information.  With  the  trained  negroes  in 
Aug.  20.  front,  they  advanced  cautiously,  the  first  day  only  six 
miles,  but  still  without  encountering  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition, feeling  their  way  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Patux- 
ent — a  route  which  threatened  Barney's  squadron  in 
front,  Alexandria  and  Washington  on  the  left,  and  An- 
napolis and  Baltimore  on  the  right.  Cockburn  accom- 
panied the  army,  and  from  his  dashing,  buccaneering 
spirit,  and  long  experience  in  that  neighborhood,  became 
the  soul  of  the  enterprise. 

At  the  first  alarm  of  the  appearance  of  the  British 
fleet,  Winder  had  sent  off  his  requisitions  for  militia ; 
but,  even  had  the  quotas  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
been  embodied  and  ready  to  march,  and  had  the  swiftest 
expresses  been  employed  instead  of  the  slow  course  of 
the  mail,  it  was  already  too  late  for  effectual  aid  from 
that  quarter.  The  District  militia,  summoned  to  arms, 
Aug.  20.  marched  to  a  point  some  eight  miles  east  of  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  joined  by  the  regulars,  who  fell 
back  from  a  more  advanced  position  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied for  some  time  at  Marlborough. 
Aug.  22.  As  the  British  column,  on  the  third  day  of  its  un- 
interrupted advance,  approached  Barney's  flotilla,  agree- 
ably to  an  order  from  Armstrong,  the  boats  were  blown 
up.  Barney  himself  hastened  with  his  men,  some  500 
in  number,  to  Winder's  camp.  Some  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  from  the  navy  yard  were  placed  under  Barney's 
command,  which  presented  a  scene  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion more  like  a  race-course  or  a  fair  than  the  gathering 
of  an  army  about  to  fight  for  the  national  capital. 

About  midnight  of  the  same  day,  the  president,  with 
Armstrong,  Jones,  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  Rush. 
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the  Attorney  General,  arrived  in  camp :  Monroe  was  there  chapter 
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already.      Campbell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 

busy  with  contrivances  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  1814. 
finances,  proposals  having  been  made  out  that  very  morn- 
ing for  a  loan  of  six  millions,  of  the  getting  of  which 
there  was,  however,  but  very  little  prospect. 

The  president,  full  of  doubts  and  alarms,  and  disturb- 
ed by  a  thousand  contradictory  rumors,  reviewed,  the 
next  morning,  an  army  of  some  3200  men,  with  seven-  Aug  23. 
teen  pieces  of  artillery,  but  as  doubtful,  hesitating,  and 
consciously  incapable  as  himself.  Shortly  after  this  re- 
view, Winder  departed  to  reconnoiter.  From  the  length 
of  his  absence,  it  was  feared  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  toward  evening,  he  returned  ; 
and,  dreading  a  night  attack,  which  was  probable,  as  the 
British  were  now  but  a  few  miles  off,  and  had  struck 
into  the  Alexandria  road,  as  if  to  turn  his  right,  he  or- 
dered a  retreat.  Retiring,  in  great  haste  and  disorder, 
by  the  bridges  over  the  Eastern  Branch,  Winder's  troops 
encamped  near  the  navy  yard,  where  they  received  the 
alarming  news  that  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Potomac 
had  already  passed  the  shoals,  by  which  their  ascent  had 
been  stopped  the  year  before. 

That  same  night  some  600  Virginia  militia  reached 
Washington,  but  without  arms  or  accouterments,  which 
Armstrong  told  the  commanding  officer  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  serve  out  the  next  morning.  About  450  other 
Virginia  militia,  stationed  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Alexandria,  as  a  covering  party  for 
Fort  Washington,  remained  there,  distracted  by  contra- 
dictory orders,  taking  no  part  in  the  general  movement. 
Stansbury's  brigade  of  Maryland  drafted  militia,  1400 
strong,  marching  from  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  just  in  advance  of 
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J were  joined  the  next  day,  while  the  president  was  re- 

1814.  viewing  the  District  army,  by  a  regiment  esteemed  the 
Aug.  23.  flower  0f  the  Baltimore  city  militia,  and  by  some  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  city  riflemen,  led 
by  Pinkney,  the  late  embassador  at  London.  This  Mary- 
land army  now  amounted  to  some  2100  men;  but  the 
city  part,  that  most  relied  upon,  had  little  experience  in 
field  service,  having  suddenly  changed  the  comforts  of 
their  homes  for  the  bare  ground,  and  rations  of  bad  salt 
beef  and  musty  flour,  which  they  did  not  even  know  how 
to  cook. 

Stansbury's  forces  had  already  once  turned  out  on  a 
Aug.  24.  false  alarm,  when,  about  two  in  the  morning,  he  received 
from  Winder  information  of  his  retreat,  and  orders  to 
fight,  should  the  enemy,  as  was  probable,  approach  Wash- 
ington in  that  direction.  A  council  of  war  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  and,  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing thus  put  forward  to  encounter  10,000  British  vet- 
erans— for  to  such  a  number  report  had  by  this  time 
swelled  them — it  was  resolved  to  retire  over  Bladensburg 
bridge.  The  retreat,  it  is  probable,  would  have  contin- 
ued to  Washington,  but  for  new  orders  from  Winder  to 
stop,  and,  if  the  enemy  approached  by  Bladensburg,  to 
fight. 

In  the  morning  the  president  repaired  to  the  navy  yard, 
where  Winder  still  remained,  uncertain  what  direction 
the  British  might  take,  and  where  a  consultation  was 
had  as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  public  prop- 
erty there.  Monroe  and  Rush  spent  the  forenoon  in  rid- 
ing to  and  fro  between  Washington  and  Bladensburg ; 
Armstrong  remained  quietly  at  the  War  Office,  not  even 
yet  able  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  venture  an 
attack.      But,  toward  noon,  authentic  information  came 
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that  the  British,  who  had  encamped  the  previous  night  chapter 

1                                            xxvm. 
near  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  Winder,  were  march- 


ing  on  Bladensburg.  Winder  thereupon  put  his  forces  1814. 
in  motion,  the  newly-arrived  Virginians  being  left  behind 
to  complete  their  equipments,  which  a  very  careful  clerk 
still  delayed,  scrupulously  counting  out  their  flints  one 
by  one.  Barney  was  to  have  been  left  to  superintend 
the  blowing  up  of  the  bridges  over  the  Eastern  Branch  ; 
but  his  remonstrances  finally  extorted  from  the  president, 
after  a  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments,  all  of 
whom  were  now  present  on  horseback,  liberty  to  march 
with  his  guns  for  the  field. 

Campbell  moodily  retired,  having  first  lent  the  presi- 
dent his  dueling  pistols — the  same,  probably,  with  which, 
a  few  years  before,  in  a  political  quarrel  about  the  em- 
bargo, he  had  shot  Gardinier  through  the  body  en  the 
very  ground  of  the  approaching  battle.  With  the  pro- 
visions of  ways  and  means  on  his  hands,  he  had,  indeed, 
a  sufficiently  arduous  task  of  his  own,  without  aiding  in 
military  movements.  Armstrong  had  already  ridden  to 
the  field,  by  permission  of  the  president,  on  Campbell's 
suggestion  that  his  military  knowledge  might  be  of  use 
there.  The  president,  Monroe,  and  Rush  soon  followed. 
Nothing  but  an  accidental  piece  of  information  prevented 
them  from  riding  straight  into  Bladensburg,  where  the 
enemy  had  already  arrived.  The  president,  on  reaching 
the  field,  revoking  the  permission  lately  given,  directed 
Armstrong  to  leave  to  the  commanding  general  the  direc- 
tion of  the  battle. 

The  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  deep  enough  op- 
posite Washington  to  float  a  frigate,  dwindles  at  Bladens- 
burg to  a  shallow  stream.  The  few  houses  occupy  the 
eastern  bank.  Abandoning  the  village  and  the  bridge, 
Stansbury  had  posted  his  men  on  an  eminence  on  the 
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chapter  Washington  side  of  the  river,  with  his  right  on  the  Wash- 

xxvui.  •■..,..  i  i 
ington  road,  in  which  were  planted  two  pieces  of  artil- 

1814.  lery,  to  sweep  the  bridge.  Pinkney's  riflemen  lined  the 
bushes  which  skirted  the  river  bank.  The  Baltimore 
regiment  had  been  originally  posted  nearest  the  bridge, 
but,  by  Monroe's  orders,  who  rode  up  just  before  the  bat- 
tle began,  they  were  thrown  back  behind  an  orchard, 
leaving  Stansbury's  drafted  men  to  stand  the  first  brunt 
of  attack.  As  Winder  reached  the  front,  other  military 
amateurs  were  busy  in  giving  their  advice,  the  enemy's 
column  just  then  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Another  Maryland  regiment,  which  had  marched 
that  morning  from  Annapolis,  but  by  a  route  which 
avoided  the  British  army,  appeared  just  at  this  moment 
on  the  field,  and  occupied  a  commanding  eminence  on  the 
right.  The  forces  from  Washington,  as  they  arrived, 
were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Maryland  line.  Bar- 
ney, with  his  sailors,  and  Miller,  of  the  marines,  arrived 
last,  and  planted  four  heavy  guns  in  a  position  to  sweep 
the  road,  with  the  advantage,  also,  of  being  flanked  by  the 
Annapolis  regiment. 

The  British  soldiers,  by  the  time  they  reached  Bla- 
densburg,  were  almost  ready  to  drop,  so  excessive  was 
the  heat ;  and  so  formidable  was  the  appearance  of  the 
American  army,  that  Ross  and  his  officers,  reconnoitering 
from  one  of  the  highest  houses  of  the  village,  were  not  a 
little  uneasy  as  to  the  result.  But  it  was  now  too  late 
to  hesitate.  The  column  was  again  put  in  motion,  and. 
after  a  momentary  check,  it  dashed  across  the  bridge. 
Some  discharges  of  Congreve  rockets  put  the  Maryland 
drafted  militia  to  flight.  They  were  followed  by  the 
riflemen,  Pinkney  getting  a  broken  arm  in  the  tumult ; 
and  by  the  artillerymen,  whose  pieces  had  scarcely  been 
twice  discharged.      As  the  British  came  up,  the  Balti- 
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more  regiment  fled  also,  sweeping  off  with  them  the  gen-  chapter 
eral,  the  president,  and  the  cabinet  officers.  

Encouraged  by  this  easy  victory,  the  enemy  pushed  1814. 
rapidly  forward,  till  Barney's  artillery  opened  upon  them 
with  severe  effect.  After  several  vain  efforts,  during 
which  many  fell,  to  advance  in  face  of  this  fire,  advant- 
age was  taken  of  the  shelter  of  a  ravine  to  file  off  by  the 
right  and  left.  Those  who  emerged  on  the  left  encoun- 
tered the  Annapolis  regiment,  which  fled  after  a  single 
fire.  Those  on  the  right  fell  in  with  some  detachments 
of  regulars,  forming  an  advanced  portion  of  the  second 
line.  They  retired  with  equal  promptitude,  as  did  the 
militia  behind  them,  and  the  enemy  having  thus  gained 
both  flanks,  the  sailors  and  marines  were  obliged  to  fly, 
leaving  their  guns  and  their  wounded  commanders  in  the 
enemy's  hands. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Bladensburg,  in  which 
very  few  Americans  had  the  honor  to  be  either  killed  or 
wounded,  not  more  than  fifty  in  all ;  and  yet,  according 
to  the  evidence  subsequently  given  before  a  congressional 
committee  of  investigation,  every  body  behaved  with  won- 
derful courage  and  coolness,  and  nobody  retired  except 
by  orders  or  for  want  of  orders. 

The  British  loss  was  a  good  deal  larger,  principally  in 
the  attack  on  the  sailors  and  marines.  Several  had  drop- 
ped dead  with  heat  and  fatigue  ;  and  the  whole  force  was 
so  completely  exhausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
them  some  hours'  rest  before  advancing  on  Washington. 

The  Maryland  militia,  dispersing,  as  they  fled,  in  every 
direction,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  embodied  force.  The 
District  militia  kept  more  together,  the  Virginians  had 
at  last  obtained  their  flints,  and  Winder  had  still  at  his 
command  some  2000  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
Two  miles  from  Washington  a  momentary  stand  was 
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chapter  made ;  but  the  retreating  troops  soon  fell  back  to  the  Cap- 

xxvm 
J_ itol.      Armstrong  wished  to  occupy  the  two  massive,  de- 

1814.  tached  wings  of  that  building  (the  central  rotunda  and 
porticoes  having  not  then  been  built),  and  to  play  the 
part  of  the  British  in  Chew's  house  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown.  But,  if  able  to  withstand  an  assault,  how 
long  could  they  hold  out  without  provisions  or  water  ? 
It  was  finally  decided  to  abandon  Washington,  and  to 
rally  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown. 

Simultaneously  with  this  abandonment  of  their  homes 
by  an  army  that  retired  but  did  not  rally,  fire  was  put 
at  the  navy  yard  to  a  new  frigate  on  the  stocks,  to  a 
new  sloop-of-war  lately  launched,  and  to  several  maga- 
zines of  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  destruction  of  which 
ample  preparations  had  been  made.  By  the  light  of  this 
fire,  made  lurid  by  a  sudden  thunder-gust,  Ross,  toward 
evening,  advanced  into  Washington,  at  that  time  a  strag- 
gling village  of  some  8000  people,  but,  for  the  moment, 
almost  deserted  by  the  male  part  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
From  Gallatin's  late  residence,  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderable houses  which  the  column  reached,  a  shot  was 
fired  which  killed  Ross's  horse,  and  which  was  instantly 
revenged  by  putting  fire  to  the  house.  After  three  or 
four  volleys  at  the  Capitol,  the  two  detached  wings  were 
set  on  fire.  The  massive  walls  defied  the  flames,  but 
all  the  interior  was  destroyed,  with  many  valuable  pa- 
pers, and  the  library  of  Congress — a  piece  of  Vandalism, 
alleged  to  be  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  at  York.  An  encampment  was  formed  on 
Capitol  Hill  ;  but,  meanwhile,  a  detachment  marched 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  president's  house,  of 
which  the  great  hall  had  been  converted  into  a  military 
magazine,  and  before  which  some  cannon  had  been  placed. 
These  cannon,  however,  had  been  carried  off.     Mrs.  Mad- 
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ison  had  fled  also,  with  her  plate  and  valuables,  loaded  chapter 
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into  a  cart,  obtained  not  without  difficulty,  having  first 


stripped  from  its  frame  and  provided  for  the  safety  of  a  1814. 
valuable  portrait  of  Washington,  which  ornamented  the 
principal  room. 

The  president's  house,  and  the  offices  of  the  Treasury 
and  State  Departments  near  by,  were  set  on  fire  ;  Ross 
and  Cockburn,  who  had  forced  themselves  as  unwelcome 
guests  upon  a  neighboring  boarding-house  woman,  sup- 
ping by  the  light  of  the  blazing  buildings.  Fortunately, 
by  the  precaution  of  Monroe,  the  most  valuable  papers 
of  the  State  Department  had  been  previously  removed  ; 
yet  here,  too,  some  important  records  were  destroyed. 
The  next  morning  the  War  Office  was  burned.  The  Aug.  25. 
office  of  the  National  Intelligencer  was  ransacked,  and 
the  types  thrown  into  the  street ;  Cockburn  himself  pre- 
siding with  gusto  over  this  operation,  thus  revenging 
himself  for  its  severe  strictures  on  his  proceedings  in 
the  Chesapeake.  The  arsenal  at  Greenleaf's  Point  was 
fired,  as  were  some  rope- walks  near  by.  Several  private 
houses  were  burned,  and  some  private  warehouses  broken 
open  and  plundered ;  but,  in  general,  private  property  was 
respected,  the  plundering  being  less  on  the  part  of  the 
British  soldiers  than  of  the  low  inhabitants,  black  and 
white,  who  took  advantage  of  the  terror  and  confusion 
to  help  themselves. 

The  only  public  building  that  escaped  was  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  and  Patent  Office,  both  under  the  same 
roof,  of  which  the  burning  was  delayed  by  the  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  of  the  superintendent,  and  finally  pre- 
vented by  a  tremendous  tornado,  which  passed  over  the 
city,  and,  for  a  while,  completely  dispersed  the  British 
column,  the  soldiers  seeking  refuge  where  they  could, 
and  several  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  build- 
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chapter  ings.     A  still  more  serious  accident  occurred  at  Green- 
'  leaf's  Point,  where  near  a  hundred  British  soldiers  were 

1814.  killed  or  wounded  by  an  accidental  explosion,  adding  to 
the  anxiety  of  the  British  commander,  otherwise  ill 
enough  at  ease.  He  naturally  imagined,  though,  as  it 
happened,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  that  an  army  of 
indignant  citizen-soldiers  was  mustering  on  the  heights 
of  Georgetown.  An  attack  was  also  apprehended  from 
the  south,  and,  to  guard  against  it,  the  Washington  end 
of  the  Potomac  bridge  was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  al- 
most at  the  moment  that  the  Alexandria  end  was  like- 
wise set  on  fire  to  keep  them  from  crossing.  No  news 
came  of  the  British  ships  in  the  Potomac,  which  Ross 
anxiously  expected.  That  same  night,  therefore,  leaving 
his  severely  wounded  behind,  and  his  camp-fires  burning, 
he  silently  retired,  and,  after  a  four  days'  uninterrupted 
march,  arrived  again  at  Benedict,  where  the  troops  were 
re-embarked,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  desert- 
ers of  several  hundred  men.  While  Ross,  on  his  part, 
thus  stealthily  withdrew,  so  great  was  the  terror  which 
he  left  behind  him,  that,  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  departure,  some  sixty  British  invalids,  left  in 
charge  of  the  wounded,  continued  in  undisturbed  posses- 

Aug.  26.  sion  of  Capitol  Hill,  till  at  last  the  citizens  mustered 
courage  to  disarm  them. 

The  British  frigates,  slowly  sounding  their  way  up 
the  Potomac,  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Washington  till  two 

Aug.  27.  days  after  Ross  had  evacuated  the  city.  In  spite  of 
Winder's  repeated  warnings  to  Armstrong,  that  fort  wTas 
in  a  very  unprovided  state.  It  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrison  after  a  short  cannonade,  during  which  their 
magazine  was  blown  up.      Boats  were   sent  forward  to 

Aug.  29.  sound  and  mark  out  the  channel ;  and  the  same  day  that 
Ross's  returning  army  reached  Benedict,  the  British  frig- 
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ates  anchored  before  Alexandria.     That  eity  surrendered  chapteu 
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at  discretion,  yielding  up,  as  spoils  and  a  ransom,  twen- 


ty-one  merchant  vessels,  16,000  barrels  of  flour,  a  thou-  1814. 
sand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  cotton  and 
other  merchandise. 

The  British  frigates,  with  their  captured  vessels  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  Alexandria,  succeeded,  by  the  exer-  Sept.  3-9. 
cise  of  skill  and  courage,  in  reaching  the  Chesapeake 
without  loss,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Rodgers, 
Perry,  and  Porter,  now  without  other  naval  employment, 
to  harass  them  by  means  of  barges,  fire-ships,  and  can- 
non planted  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Armstrong  had  sought  refuge,  after  the  flight  from 
Bladensburg,  in  a  Maryland  farm-house.  The  president 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  amid  a  population  from  the  first 
hostile  to  the  war,  and  whose  terror  at  the  British  inva- 
sion was  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degree  by  reports  of 
slave  insurrection,  he  spent  two  days  and  three  nights 
of  mortification,  alarm,  and  sometimes  of  insults,  from 
which  even  Mrs.  Madison,  who  had  joined  him,  did  not 
wholly  escape.  He  and  Armstrong  returned  to  "Wash-  Aug.  27. 
ington  together ;  but  their  reception  there  was  very  dif- 
ferent. As  if  in  conformity  to  the  courtly  maxim  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  Madison  was  suffered  to  escape 
without  censure.  The  whole  responsibility  and  blame 
were  concentrated  on  Armstrong.  It  was  even  said  that 
he  had  purposely  allowed  Washington  to  be  taken,  in 
hopes  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  The 
officers  of  the  District  militia,  more  prompt  to  bully  the 
president  than  to  fight  the  British,  refused  to  obey  any 
further  orders  coming  through  him  as  secretary.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  late  refugee  citizens  waited  on  the  presi-  Feb.  29. 
dent,  and  demanded  his  instant  dismission. 

Madison  and  Monroe  were  but  too  glad  to  make  a 
VI.-—K  k 
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chapter  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  administration  of  one  whom 

XXVIII. 

I they  feared  and  distrusted  as  a  political  rival,  and  Madison 

1814.  suggested  to  Armstrong  a  temporary  withdrawal  to  Bal- 
timore. From  that  city  the  indignant  secretary  an- 
Sept.  3.  nounced  his  resignation,  in  a  letter  sent  to  a  Federal 
newspaper,  in  which  he  charged  the  president  with  hav- 
ing disgracefully  yielded  to  the  "  humors  of  a  village  mob, 
stimulated  by  faction  and  led  by  folly."  In  filling  up  the 
vacant  office,  the  same  jealousy  was  evinced  of  new  ad- 
missions to  the  cabinet  which  had  left  Gallatin's  place 
so  long  empty.  Monroe  was  appointed  to  discharge  its 
duties.  His  place,  indeed,  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  at 
this  moment  little  more  than  a  sinecure.  Among  the 
first  steps  taken  after  the  return  to  Washington  was  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  for  the  speedy  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. 

Nor  was  invasion  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. In  spite  of  the  declarations  made  when  Eastport 
was  seized,  a  British  squadron,  with  a  small  land  force 
on  board,  soon  sailed  from  that  place  against  Machias, 
the  nearest  considerable  American  town.  The  Adams 
sloop-of-war,  returning  from  her  cruise  in  the  British 
seas,  having  struck  upon  a  rock  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  blockade,  had. 
been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Penobscot.  Informed 
of  this  circumstance,  the  expedition  from  Eastport,  pass- 
Sept,  l.  ing  Machias  for  the  present,  appeared  before  Castine,  on 
Penobscot  Bay,  which,  as  well  as  Belfast,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  easily  fell  into  their  hands.  Thence,  with  a 
sloop-of-war,  some  smaller  vessels,  and  seven  hundred 
men,  the  British  pushed  up  to  Hampden,  where  the  Ad- 
ams had  taken  refuge.  Though  the  country  in  that 
neighborhood  was  as  yet  little  settled,  Morris,  who  com- 
manded the  Adams,  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  aid  of 
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some  three  or  four  hundred  militia,  and,  having  landed  chapter 
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some  of  his  guns,  he  hoped  yet  to  defend  the  ship.     But 

the  militia  fled  at  the  first  attack,  and  Morris  was  obliged  1814. 
to  follow,  though  not  till  he  had  set  the  ship  on  fire. 

After  destroying  all  the  vessels  they  could  find,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  Castine,  and  issuing  a  proclamation  Sept.  9. 
claiming  to  take  possession  of  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Penobscot,  the  British  proceeded  against  Machias,  which 
also  surrendered.  The  island  of  Nantucket  had  already 
found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  for  neutrality  during  the  Aug.  31. 
war.  Brewster  and  Eastham,  on  Cape  Cod,  were  obliged 
to  pay  heavy  ransoms  to  save  their  salt-works  from  de- 
struction. The  fishery,  except  the  taking  of  fish  to  be 
used  fresh,  was  entirely  suppressed.  Our  own  commerce 
being  annihilated,  orders  were  issued  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  only  useful  now  to  the  British  cruisers. 

Meanwhile  the  British  force  in  Canada,  so  very  small 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  had  been  largely 
increased  by  arrivals  from  Europe,  and  while  Izard,  with 
the  flower  of  his  army,  was  drawn  off  toward  Sackett's 
Harbor,  Prevost  advanced  across  the  frontier  toward  Sept.  1. 
Plattsburg  with  a  formidable  force  of  12,000  veteran 
troops.  To  the  calls  of  Macomb,  left  in  command  there 
with  3000  men,  but  including  all  Izard's  invalids,  the 
militia  of  New  York  and  Vermont  promptly  responded, 
to  the  number  of  3000  or  more,  who  continued  to  enter 
Plattsburg  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  British  army  Sept.  7. 
before  it. 

M'Donough's  squadron,  equipped  at  last,  had  hastened 
to  anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay.  It  consisted  of  the  ship 
Saratoga,  of  26  guns  ;  the  brig  Eagle,  of  20  guns ;  the 
schooner  Ticonderoga,  of  17  ;  and  the  sloop  Preble,  of  7  ; 
with  10  gun-boats ;  the  whole  fleet  mounting  86  heavy 
guns,  and  manned  by  850  men. 
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chapter       Macomb  was  strongly  intrenched  behind  the  Saranac, 
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l_a  rapid,  rocky,  unfordable  stream.      The  British  spent 

IS  14.  four  days  erecting  batteries  and  preparing  for  an  assault ; 
but,  in  reality,  waiting  for  their  fleet,  which  was  not 
quite  ready.  Unless,  indeed,  they  could  command  the 
water,  it  would  be  useless  to  attack  Plattsburg,  and  im- 
possible to  advance  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Downie,  consisted  of  a  new  ship  of  37  guns  ;  a  new 
brig  of  16  ;  the  two  sloops  captured  from  the  Ameri- 
cans the  year  before,  and  mounting  11  guns  each  ;  and 
12  gun-boats ;  95  heavy  guns  to  the  whole  squadron, 
which  was  manned  by  1000  seamen  from  Quebec. 

M'Donough  lay  with  his  four  large  vessels  anchored 
in  a  line  across  the  harbor,  the  gun-boats  opposite  the  in- 
tervals, thus  forming  a  second  line.  As  he  could  not 
Sept.  11.  be  turned,  Downie  was  obliged  to  stand  into  the  harbor 
bows  on,  which  he  did  gallantly,  reserving"  his  fire  till  he 
could  come  to  close  action.  But  his  largest  vessel,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied,  suffered  so  severely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  American  ships.  One  of  the  British  sloops,  still 
standing  on  to  gain  a  raking  position,  was  so  disabled 
that  she  drifted  down  on  the  American  line,  and  was 
taken.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  other  sloop,  driven 
from  her  berth,  drifted  ashore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy's  gun-boats  drove  the  Preble  from  her  anchorage, 
and  then  directed  their  guns  on  the  Ticonderoga,  which 
made,  however,  a  spirited  resistance.  The  main  battle 
between  the  two  larger  vessels,  on  either  side,  was  kept 
up  with  great  spirit.  Every  gun  of  M'Donough's  ship, 
on  the  side  toward  the  enemy,  being  disabled,  he  resorted 
to  the  nautical  maneuver  of  winding,  thus  bringing  his 
other  broadside  to  bear.      Downie  attempted  the  same 
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thing,  but  failed  ;   and,  after  an  action  of  two  hours  and  chapter 

a  quarter,  he  struck  his  flag.      The  brig  held  out  some L 

fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  she  also  struck.  The  gun-  1814. 
boats  at  first  hauled  down  their  flags',  but  presently 
made  off  and  escaped,  the  men  on  board  the  American 
gun-boats  being  needed  to  keep  the  prizes  from  sinking. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  112;  that 
of  the  British  squadron  was  never  officially  reported,  but 
no  doubt  exceeded  M'Donough's. 

Simultaneously  with  this  decisive  naval  battle,  the 
British  army  advanced  upon  Macomb's  position.  While 
a  show  of  attack  was  made  in  front,  a  column  was  sent 
to  ford  the  river  above ;  but,  for  want  of  good  guides, 
before  the  ford  could  be  found,  the  naval  battle  was  over. 
Thereupon  the  attack  was  abandoned,  and  that  very  even- 
ing, under  cover  of  a  storm,  the  British  retreated  in  dis- 
orderly haste,  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  behind, 
with  a  part  of  their  baggage  and  stores — a  striking  proof 
that,  even  to  disciplined  and  veteran  armies,  the  invad- 
ing of  a  foreign  and  hostile  country  is  liable  to  be  attend- 
ed with  sudden  panics,  and  often  with  causeless  alarms. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  foray  upon  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria,  and  the  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  a  dispatch  addressed  to  the  president  by  Admiral 
Cochrane,  dated  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  off  the  Poto- 
mac, but  not  received  till  after  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  destroy 
and  lay  waste  such  towns  on  the  sea-coast  as  might  be 
found  assailable.  At  Baltimore,  where  an  attack  was 
daily  expected,  all  were  busy  with  military  drills  and 
new  fortifications,  upon  which  the  free  colored  people 
were  obliged  to  labor.  Senator  Smith,  as  major  general 
of  the  militia,  assumed  the  command.     The  Legislatures 
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chapter  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  were 
,  hastily  convoked.      The  city  councils  of  New  York  and 


1814.  Philadelphia  agreed  to  advance,  the  one  a  million,  the 
other  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  works  of  defense. 
Public  meetings,  with  similar  objects  in  view,  were  held 
in  Boston,  and  all  the  other  sea-port  towns.  Instead  of 
5000  militia,  called  for  by  Dearborn,  Strong  called  out 
twice  that  number  ;  but  he  retained  the  command  in  his 
own  hands.  Extensive  field-works  were  thrown  up  for 
the  protection  of  Portland  and  Boston,  multitudes  volun- 
teering their  labor,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Fed- 
eralists setting  the  example  of  working  in  the  trenches 
with  their  own  hands.  Strong  lent  Bainbridge  some 
thirty-two  pounders  to  mount  on  board  the  Independence, 
which  had  no  guns  of  her  own  ;  and  that  ship,  with  the 
Constitution,  was  moored  across  the  approach  to  the  inner 
harbor  of  Boston,  while  all  the  neighboring  heights  were 
crowned  with  field-works  and  garrisoned  with  militia. 

That  same  authority  which  Strong  assumed  was  vol- 
untarily yielded  to  Tompkins,  appointed  to  supersede 
Lewis  in  the  command  of  the  third  military  district. 
By  his  exertions  near  40,000  militia  were  presently  in 
the  field,  not  for  the  defense  of  the  city  of  New  York  only, 
but  of  Plattsburg,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Buffalo,  all  of 
which  had  been  successively  stripped  of  their  garrisons 
of  regulars  by  the  movements  on  that  frontier.  Tomp- 
kins was  not  only  obliged  to  raise  the  men,  but  money 
also  to  support  and  pay  them,  for  which  he  deeply  pledged 
his  own  personal  credit,  receiving  encouragement  and  aid 
in  it  from  Rufus  King,  Wolcott,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  other  leading  Federalists.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  limited  to  the  defense  of  New  York.  In  the  bank- 
rupt condition  of  the  national  treasury,  he  had  to  advance 
money  to  keep  the  cadets  at  West  Point  from  starving, 
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to  sustain  the  recruiting  service  in  Connecticut,  and  to  chapter 
pay  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms 


at  Springfield.  1814. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  called  together  in  spe- 
cial session,  voted  $100,000  for  defense,  and  for  raising 
a  state  force  of  500  men  ;  they  also  proposed  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  a  mutual  interchange  of  mili- 
tia aids. 

Within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  re-embarkation 
of  Ross's  army,  the  British  fleet,  spreading  vast  alarm  as 
it  ascended  the  Chesapeake,  appeared  off  the  Patapsco,  Sept.  12. 
as  it  happened,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 
A  landing  was  effected  the  next  day  at  North  Point,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  that  estuary,  some  eight  miles  up 
which  was  Fort  M'Henry,  an  open  work  only  two  miles 
from  Baltimore,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, which  found,  however,  its  most  effectual  protection 
in  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  The  defense  of  the  city 
rested  with  some  10,000  militia,  including  the  city  regi- 
ments, and  several  companies  of  volunteers  from  the 
neighboring  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  A  corps  3000 
strong  had  been  thrown  forward  toward  North  Point. 
As  Ross  and  Cockburn,  at  the  head  of  a  reconnoitering 
party,  approached  the  outposts  of  this  advanced  division, 
a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Ross  was  killed  ;  but  the  ene- 
my's main  body  coming  up,  after  an  action  of  some  spirit, 
they  drove  the  advanced  militia  from  the  ground,  with  a 
loss  on  either  side  of  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

The  British  slept  on  the  field,  and,  the  next  day,  ap- 
proached the  city,  which  presented,  however,  a  formida- 
ble appearance,  the  neighboring  heights  crowned  by  field- 
works,  artillery,  and  masses  of  troops.  The  fleet,  mean- 
while, opened  a  tremendous  cannonade  on  Fort  M'Hen-  Sept.  13. 
ry  ;  but,  owing  either  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  or 
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chapter  out  of  apprehension  of  damage  to  themselves,  at  such  a 
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distance  as  to  render  their  fire  ineffectual.     It  was  under 

1814.  the  excitement  of  this  cannonade  that  the  popular  song 
of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  composed,  the  au- 
thor being  then  on  board  the  British  fleet,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  solicit  the  release  of  certain  prisoners,  and 
where  he  was  detained  pending  the  attack.  An  attempt 
to  land  in  boats  also  failed  ;  and  that  same  night,  the 
bombardment  being  still  kept  up,  the  British  army,  cov- 
ered by  rain  and  darkness,  retired  silently  to  their  ships 
and  re-embarked. 

The  hitherto  idle  Izard,  whose  absence  from  Platts- 
burg  had  left  to  Macomb  the  glory  of  repelling  Prevost, 
Sept.  16.  received,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
pressing  letters  for  aid  from  Brown,  who,  having  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds,  had  reassumed  the  command  of 
Fort  Erie.  Fort  Niagara  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  Chauncey's  fleet  transported  Izard  to  the  mouth 
Sept.  20.  of  the  Genesee,  the  next  nearest  harbor  to  Buffalo  ;  but 
it  was  five  days  before  he  could  procure  wagons  for  his 
baggage  ;  and,  before  arriving  at  Batavia,  news  reached 
him  that  his  assistance  was  no  longer  needed. 

Short  of  provisions,  doubtful  of  aid,  the  British  works, 
in  spite  of  perpetual  rains,  advancing  rapidly,  the  adven- 
turous and  intrepid  Brown  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  sortie.  The  American  columns,  issuing  at  noon- 
Sept.  17.  day,  completely  surprised  the  British  batteries,  some  two 
miles  in  advance  of  their  camp,  and  guarded  by  a  third 
part  of  their  force.  Before  the  rest  of  the  army  could 
come  up,  the  magazines  were  exploded,  and  the  guns  ren- 
dered useless  ;  after  which  the  troops  were  not  less  skill- 
fully withdrawn,  carrying  with  them  some  400  prison- 
ers. Besides  inflicting  a  total  loss  on  the  enemy  of  near- 
ly a  thousand  men,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  about  half 
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that  number,  this  sortie  completely  effected  Brown's  ob-  chapter 
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ject.      Drummond,  as  soon  as  he  could  move,  raised  the 


siege,  and  retired  behind  the  Chippewa.  1814. 

To  these  gallant  repulses,  serving,  especially  the  tri- 
umph of  Plattsburg  and  Brown's  brilliant  sortie,  to  salve 
the  disgrace  of  the  capture  of  Washington,  another  was 
added,  not  less  important,  on  the  distant  southwestern 
frontier.  General  Jackson,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  seventh  military  district,  while  still  arranging  the 
treaty  with  the  conquered  Creeks,  had  been  alarmed  by 
reports  of  succor  and  refuge  given  to  the  refugee  Red 
Sticks  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  communication  opened 
with  them  by  a  British  vessel,  which  had  landed  arms 
and  agents  at  Apalachicola.  In  consequence  of  his  rep- 
resentations, orders  had  been  sent  to  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Pensacola  ;  but,  according  to  the  usual  prompti- 
tude of  the  War  Department  at  that  period,  these  orders  July, 
were  six  months  on  their  way  ;  and  meanwhile  two  Brit- 
ish sloops-of-war,  with  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola,  and,  giving  themselves  out  as  the  van  Aug.  4. 
of  a  much  larger  force,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  land  a 
small  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Nichols,  who  began 
to  draw  around  him,  and  to  arm  and  train,  the  refugee 
Creeks. 

Within  a  few  years  past  some  French  privateersmen, 
their  last  harbors  in  the  West  Indies  being  lost  by  the 
English  conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  had  found  a  refuge  and 
lurking-place  in  Barataria  Bay,  just  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Since  the  peace  in  Europe  they  had  adopted  the 
flag  of  the  new  insurgent  republic  of  Carthagena.  They 
professed  to  cruise  under  that  flag  against  the  Spaniards, 
but,  like  the  old  buccaneers,  whom  they  so  much  resem- 
bled, they  made  very  little  discrimination  in  their  cap- 
tures.     These  semi-pirates  found,  however,  a  market  at 
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chapter  New  Orleans  for  their  plunder,  which  was  smuggled  in 
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and  sold  at  very  low  prices,  and,  as  had  happened  in  like 

1814.  cases  a  hundred  years  before,  favor  and  connivance  from 
the  local  authorities,  notwithstanding  some  threats  and 
attempts  to  break  them  up.     To  these  marauders  a  mes- 

Sept.  2.  sage  was  sent  by  one  of  the  British  sloops-of-war  at  Pen- 
sacola,  with  offers  to  receive  them  into  the  English  serv- 
ice, with  rank  and  pay  for  the  principal  leaders,  if  they 
would  join  in  an  attack  on  New  Orleans.  But  Lafitte, 
their  chief  leader,  had  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  English; 
he  temporized  with  them,  but  was  much  more  disposed 
to  engage  on  the  American  side ;  and  he  immediately 
made  overtures,  with  that  view,  to  Governor  Claiborne. 
Jackson,  already  at  Mobile  with  three  thin  regiments 
of  regulars,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  British  landing  at 

Aug.  27.  Pensacola,  sent  dispatches  to  Tennessee,  with  urgent  calls 
for  militia;  but  long  before  they  could  arrive,  the  British 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Bowyer,  the  possession  of 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  proposed  operations 
against  New  Orleans.  This  fort,  situate  on  the  eastern 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  thirty  miles  distant  from  that 
town,  and  commanding  the  approach  to  it,  was  held  by 
130  men  of  the  second  regiment,  commanded  by  Major 
Lawrence.      While  the  ships  bombarded  from  the  water 

Sept.  15.  side,  a  battery  was  opened  in  the  rear  by  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, marines,  and  Indians,  landed  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
so  hot  was  the  fire  of  the  fort,  that  the  enemy's  leading 
ship,  the  Hermes  sloop-of-war,  took  fire,  and  presently 
blew  up,  while  the  others  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
heavy  damage,  and  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  of  232  men. 
The  effect  of  this  repulse  on  the  population  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  was  very  important,  for  it  inspired  some 
hope  of  defending  New  Orleans,  left,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  sea-coast,  without  garrison  or  fortifications,  to  rely 
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on  such  extempore  effort  as  the  resident  population  and  chapter 
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the  militia  within  call  might  be  able  to  make. 

The  information  given  by  Lafitte  to  Claiborne  of  the  1814. 
British  overtures  to  him  served  to  stimulate  an  expedi- 
tion, some  time  on  foot  at  New  Orleans,  for  breaking  up 
the  establishment  at  Barataria.  Commodore  Patterson, 
who  proceeded  thither  with  the  schooner  Carolina  and 
several  gun-boats,  captured  ten  vessels,  mounting  twenty  0ct  16 
pieces  of  cannon — the  pirates,  reported  to  be  near  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  dispersing  without  any  attempt  at  re- 
sistance. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Adams,  the  only  two 
American  national  vessels  remaining  at  sea  were  the  new 
sloops  the  Peacock  and  the  Wasp.  The  Peacock,  after 
the  capture  of  fourteen  merchant  vessels,  succeeded  in 
getting  into  New  York.  The  Wasp,  having  refitted  at  Oct. 
L'Orient,  again  put  to  sea,  and,  three  days  out,  engaged  Sept.  l. 
and  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war  Avon ;  but,  before 
taking  possession  of  the  prize,  which  sank  soon  after 
striking,  she  was  driven  off  by  the  appearance  of  two 
more  cruisers.  She  made  three  other  prizes,  and  was  last  Oct.  9. 
spoken  by  a  Swedish  vessel  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  From  that  time  she  was  never 
heard  of;  and,  as  she  sank  in  unknown  waters,  the 
American  flag  ceased  for  a  time  to  wave  on  the  ocean 
from  any  national  vessel.  Even  on  Lake  Ontario  Chaun- 
cey's  temporary  ascendency  was  lost.  Yeo  having  is- 
sued from  Kingston  with  his  new  hundred  gun  ship,  the  Oct.  15. 
St.  Lawrence,  itself  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole 
American  fleet,  Chauncey  was  driven  to  take  shelter  in 
Sackett's  Harbor.  Holding  out,  with  its  dock-yards 
and  a  hundred  gun  ship  on  the  stocks,  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  the  enemy,  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Brown, 
now  again  in  command  there,  to  put  that  place  into  a 
competent  state  of  defense. 
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THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS.  STOP- 
PAGE OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS.  BANKRUPTCY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  FINANCIAL  AND  MILITARY 
PROJECTS.  DEMANDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  CONDI- 
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VENTION. IZARD'S  CAMPAIGN.  JACKSON'S  DEFENSE  OF 
NEW  ORLEANS.  PEACE.  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  NAVAL 
WAR. 

i   W  HAT  had  been  for  two  years  a  war  offensive  on  our 
part  and  defensive  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  now 


1814.  suddenly  changed  its  character,  becoming  offensive  on  her 
part  and  defensive  on  ours.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ex- 
posed maritime  frontier,  no  longer  placing  the  least  reli- 
ance on  the  protecting  care  of  the  Federal  government, 
were  all  up  in  arms,  mustering  and  drilling,  with  120,000 
militia  in  the  field.  Portland,  Boston,  Providence,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Baltimore  (where  a  new  attack  was 
expected),  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
were  all  busy  throwing  up  fortifications.      The  meeting 

Sept.  19.  of  Congress  served  to  remind  the  country  of  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  forgotten — that  a  general  govern- 
ment still  existed,  instituted,  though  at  this  moment  not 
very  able,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

The  Patent  Office,  the  sole  remaining  public  building, 
had  been  hastily  and  scantily  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  the  national  Legislature.  Some  neighboring  houses 
afforded  narrow  and  inconvenient  accommodations  for  the 
executive  offices.  In  such  uncomfortable  quarters,  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the   Capitol  still  smoking,  the  war 
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majority  and  the  peace  minority,  almost  ready  to  tear  chapter 


XXIX. 


each  other  to  pieces,  again  came  together,  to  quarrel  over 

the  past,  and  to  provide,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  the  1814. 

future. 

As  if  feeling  at  last  the  responsibility  of  his  office, 
Madison  hastened  to  urge  on  the  stupefied  majority  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  now  become  necessary,  not  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada  or  compulsion  of  Great  Britain,  things 
no  longer  thought  of,  but  for  the  very  defense  of  their 
own  invaded  firesides.  "It  is  not  to  be  disguised,"  so 
said  the  message,  "that  the  situation  of  our  country  calls 
for  its  greatest  efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men 
and  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Availing 
himself  of  fortuitous  advantages,  he  is  aiming,  with  his 
undivided  force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  prosperity, 
perhaps  at  our  national  existence.  He  has  avowed  his 
purpose  of  trampling  on  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare, 
and  given  earnest  of  it  in  the  plunder  and  wanton  de- 
struction of  private  property.  In  his  pride  of  maritime 
dominion  and  in  his  thirst  of  commercial  monopoly,  he 
strikes  with  peculiar  animosity  at  the  progress  of  our 
navigation  and  of  our  manufactures.  His  barbarous  pol- 
icy has  not  even  spared  those  monuments  of  the  arts  and 
models  of  taste  with  which  our  country  had  enriched  and 
embellished  its  infant  metropolis.  From  such  an  adver- 
sary, hostility  in  its  greatest  force  and  its  worst  forms 
may  be  looked  for.  The  American  people  will  face  it 
with  the  undaunted  spirit  which  in  our  Revolutionary 
struggle  defeated  his  unrighteous  projects.  His  threats 
and  his  barbarities,  instead  of  dismay,  will  kindle  in  every 
bosom  an  indignation  not  to  be  extinguished  but  in  the 
disaster  and  expulsion  of  such  cruel  invaders.  In  pro- 
viding the  means  necessary,  the  national  Legislature  will 
not  distrust  the  heroic  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  its 
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chapter  constituents.  They  will  cheerfully  and  proudly  bear 
'  every  burden  of  every  kind  which  the  safety  and  honor 
1814.  of  the  nation  demand.  We  have  seen  them  every  where 
paying  their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  alacrity.  We  see  them  rushing  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  scenes  where  danger  and  duty  call. 
In  offering  their  blood,  they  give  the  surest  pledge  that 
no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld."  Of  peace  there 
seemed  no  prospect.  At  the  last  accounts,  though  the 
American  commissioners  had  long  been  impatiently  wait- 
ing at  Ghent,  nobody  had  yet  arrived  from  Great  Britain 
to  treat  with  them. 

Sept.  23.  The  exhibition  made  by  Campbell  of  the  state  of  the 
treasury  was  deplorable.  The  late  attempt  to  borrow 
six  millions  had  produced  offers  for  less  than  half  that 
amount,  and  those  at  the  rate  of  but  80  per  cent.  To 
accept  these  offers  would  render  necessary  an  issue  of 
additional  stock  to  such  subscribers  to  the  preceding  loan 
as  had  advanced  their  money  under  a  proviso  to  be  put 
on  as  good  footing  as  any  subsequent  lenders.  Yet 
Campbell  had  no  choice,  and,  to  obtain  $2,500,000  in 
money,  he  had  issued  in  stocks  $4,266,000.  There 
were  eight  millions  of  treasury  notes  outstanding,  half 
of  which  would  fall  due  in  the  next  quarter,  and  with 
very  little  prospect  of  supplying  their  place  by  new  is- 
sues. The  entire  amount  payable  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions,  while  the 
entire  resources  of  the  treasury,  including  the  balance  on 
hand  and  the  balance  of  loans  due,  did  not  exceed  nine 
millions,  showing  a  deficit  for  the  quarter  of  sixteen  mill- 
ions. 

The  prospect  for  the  next  year  was  still  more  discour- 
aging. The  revenues  already  provided,  including  the  new 
taxes,  could  not  be  expected  to  produce,  owing  to  the  to- 
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tal  destruction  of  commerce,  above  eight  millions.     The  chapter 
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peace  establishment  and  interest  on  the  debt  would  re- 
quire not  less  than  thirteen  millions,  making  five  mill-  1814. 
ions  of  new  taxes  necessary,  even  upon  Gallatin's  already 
exploded  scheme  of  maintaining  the  war  by  borrowed 
money  alone. 

While  the  treasury  was  thus  empty,  enormous  ex- 
penses were  running  up  for  the  immense  numbers  of 
militia  on  foot.  The  president's  message  had  urged,  in- 
deed, as  a  principal  topic,  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
less  costly  and  less  burdensome  instrument  of  defense,  as 
well  by  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  as  by 
special  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  more  permanent  in  their 
character  than  militia  detachments. 

An  additional  source  of  embarrassment  was  the  wretch- 
ed condition  to  which  the  currency  had  been  reduced. 
The  new  banks  established  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where, many  of  them  without  capital,  had  taken  advant- 
age of  the  heavy  expenditures  of  the  war  to  get  a  large 
amount  of  notes  into  circulation.     The  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  principally  taken  by  the  banks,  and  by 
the  fall  of  stocks  they  were  heavy  losers.      The  almost 
total  stop  to  the  export  trade  had  led  to  a  constant  drain 
of  specie,  in  payment  for  the  British  goods   which  had 
continued  all  along  to  find  their  way  into  the  country  ; 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Non-importation  Act,  principally 
in  ships  under  Swedish  colors.      Even  Lake  Champlain 
was  navigated  by  a  vessel  under  that  flag.      The  banks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  stopped  payment  si- 
multaneously with  the  British  invasion.      As  the  panic  Aug.  27. 
spread,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a  run  upon  the  banks, 
those  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  had  fol- 
lowed the  example,  which  was  speedily  imitated  every 
where  out  of  New  England.     The  government  had  some 
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for  want  of  specie  funds,  it  was  found  impossible  to  meet 

1814.  a  large  amount  of  dividends  and  treasury  notes  falling 
due  at  Boston,  the  Democratic  State  Bank  declining, 

Oct.  l.   and,  indeed,  unable  to  make  the  necessary  advances. 

The  first  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House,  while  waiting  the  action  of  its  committees,  was 
a  project  for  removing  the  seat  of  government.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  borough  of  Lancaster  (which, 
having  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  was  now 
anxious  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Union)  made  very 
liberal  offers.     Vastly  to  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Oct.  3.  the  District,  a  resolution  to  remove  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  speaker,  almost  every  other  Southern 
member  voting  on  the  other  side.  A  bill  for  a  temporary 
removal  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in ;  but,  by  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  Virginia  interest,  this  project  was 
presently  crushed. 

To  raise  the  prostrate  credit  of  the  government,  and 
to  provide  means  for  immediate  use,  two  schemes  were 
proposed  :  one  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Eppes;  the  other — Campbell  hav- 
ing resigned  at  the  same  time  that  he  presented  his  report 
— by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  was  Al- 
exander Dallas,  whose  opposition  to  Snyder  had  destroy- 
ed his  once  potent  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  but  whose 
reputation  for  ability,  seconded  by  a  buoyant  and  self- 
reliant  temper,  made  even  the  Pennsylvania  senators, 
though  his  political  enemies,  ready,  in  the  present  dis- 
couraging state  of  affairs,  to  vote  for  his  confirmation  in 
office. 

Oct.  n.  Eppes  proposed  new  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
eleven  millions  and  a  half,  and,  as  an  immediate  resource, 
a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  small  amounts,  payable 
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and  public  lands,  fundable  in  eight  per  cent,  stock  at  the 

pleasure  of  the  holder,  and  redeemable  by  the  govern-  1814. 
ment  in  specie  or  eight  per  cent,  stock  at  any  time  after 
six  months'  notice.  Dallas  proposed  an  equal  or  greater  Oct.  17. 
amount  of  taxes,  and,  as  a  means  of  providing  a  circu- 
lating medium  and  an  immediate  resource  in  the  way  of 
loans,  a  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions, 
five  in  specie,  the  rest  in  government  stock  ;  the  govern- 
ment to  subscribe  two  .fifths  of  the  capital,  and  to  have 
the  appointment  of  the  president  and  a  third  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  power,  also,  to  authorize  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments ;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  to  loan  the  gov- 
ernment thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  project  of  gov- 
ernment banking  and  irredeemable  paper  money  was 
frightful  indeed  to  the  few  remaining  old-fashioned  Re- 
publicans, as  well  as  to  the  Federalists ;  but,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  influence  of  the  administration  and  Oct.  si. 
dire  necessity  secured  a  vote  for  bringing  in  bills  in  con- 
formity to  Dallas's  suggestions. 

Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  War,  proposed  the  filling  up 
the  ranks  of  the  existing  army  to  the  full  amount  of 
62,448  men  ;  also  an  additional  regular  force  of  40,000 
men,  to  be  locally  employed  for  the  defense  of  the  fron- 
tier and  sea-coast ;  the  whole  to  be  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion or  draft ;  the  militia  to  be  arranged  into  classes  of 
twenty-five  men,  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  property  in 
the  classes,  and  each  class  to  be  required  to  furnish  a 
man.  Bills  founded  on  these  suggestions  were  brought 
in  by  Troup,  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee.  Oct.  27. 

Dispatches  just  received  from  Ghent,  which,  with  the 
instructions  to  the  commissioners,  were  laid  before  Con- 
gress, tended  to   give   an   impulse   to   these   measures. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  peace  except 
VL— L  l 
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chapter  on  very  humiliating  conditions.     Lord  Gambier,  Henrv 
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'  Goulburn,  and  William  Adams,  an  admiralty  lawyer, 
1814.  had  at  last  made  their  appearance  as  commissioners  on 
Aug.  8.  ^jie  par£  0f  Great  Britain.  Any  disposition  to  acquire 
new  territory  was  expressly  disavowed  by  these  com- 
missioners ;  yet  there  was  claimed,  as  indispensable  to  a 
treaty,  a  barrier  to  Canada,  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  and 
permanent  territory,  to  be  assigned  to  the  Indian  allies  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Grenville  of 
1795  being  suggested  as  a  proper  one.  A  claim  was 
also  put  forward,  by  way  of  strengthening  this  barrier, 
to  a  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
right  to  keep  armed  vessels  or  to  establish  military  posts 
on  the  lakes  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  a  revision  of  bound- 
ary, to  that  part  of  Maine  intervening  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada — a  claim  serving  to  explain  the 
recent  occupation  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Penobscot. 
It  was  also  declared,  as  an  inducement  for  yielding  to 
this  demand,  that  the  right  of  fishing  and  curing  fish  on 
the  shores  of  British  America,  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  was  terminated  by  the  war,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  renewed  without  some  equivalent. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  peace  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  even  on  these  terms  ;  but,  in  general, 
they  called  out  new  exclamations  against  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  Great  Britain,  and  charges  against  her  of 
continuing  the  war  merely  for  conquest.  The  Legisla- 
Oct.  22.  ture  of  New  York  resolved  unanimously  that  the  terms 
proposed  were  "  extravagant  and  disgraceful,"  and  they 
voted  to  furnish  a  permanent  local  force  of  12,000  men, 
to  be  raised  by  classification  of  the  militia,  but  to  be 
clothed,  fed,  and  paid  by  the  United  States.  Tompkins 
was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.     But  he  preferred  to  re- 
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main  governor  of  New  York,  and  military  commander  chapter 
of  that  district. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  heightened  the  phraseol-  1814. 
ogy  of  the  New  York  resolutions  by  pronouncing  the  Nov'  29- 
demands  of  the  British  commissioners  "  arrogant  and  in- 
sulting."    They  too  voted  to  raise  a  body  of  state  troops, 
of  the  same  character  with  those  of  New  York. 

The  policy  had  been  adopted,  first  as  to  Virginia  and 
then  as  to  New  York,  of  leaving  local  defense  much  to 
the  discretion  of  their  respective  governors.  A  great  and 
often  very  costly  discretion  had  been  allowed,  indeed,  to 
the  Democratic  governors  generally.  In  New  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  general  government  had  insisted 
upon  the  exclusive  control  of  all  military  movements. 
Monroe,  in  an  official  letter  to  Strong,  flatly  refused  to  Sept.  17. 
pay  the  expense  of  defending  Massachusetts,  because  the 
militia  called  out  for  that  purpose  had  not  been  placed 
under  Dearborn's  orders.  In  Connecticut,  also,  pay  and 
supplies  had  been  refused  to  the  militia,  because  the  gov- 
ernor had  called  out  a  major  general  to  command  them, 
thus  over-riding  Brigadier-general  Cushing,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  third  district.  The  excuse  was  that  these 
militia  did  not  quite  amount  to  4000  men — the  number 
arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
strength  of  divisions,  either  of  regulars  or  militia,  as  alone 
justifying  the  detail  of  a  major  general. 

This  course  of  proceeding  had  not  tended  to  diminish 
discontents.  A  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Leg- 
islature, of  which  Otis  was  chairman,  distinctly  stated  Oct.  8. 
that,  in  the  position  in  which  Massachusetts  stood,  no 
choice  was  left  her  between  submission  to  the  enemy, 
which  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  appropriation 
to  her  own  defense  of  those  revenues  derived  from  her 
people,  but  which  the  general  government  had  hitherto 
thought  proper  to  expend  elsewhere. 
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was  also  revived.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


1814.  under  the  administration  of  those  now  in  power,  had 
failed,  so  this  report  stated,  to  secure  to  Massachusetts, 
and  to  New  England  generally,  those  equal  rights  and 
benefits,  the  great  objects  of  its  formation,  and  which 
could  not  be  relinquished  without  ruin.  The  method  of 
procuring  amendments,  the  probable  necessity  for  which 
had  been  foreseen,  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
was  too  slow  of  operation  for  the  present  crisis.  The 
safety  of  the  people — the  supreme  law — would  well  jus- 
tify, in  the  present  emergency,  the  holding  of  a  new  con- 
vention to  modify  or  amend  it.  Nor  was  the  expectation 
presumptuous  that  a  spirit  of  equity  and  justice,  enlight- 
ened by  experience,  would  enable  such  a  convention  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and,  by  obviating  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  those  dissensions,  which  unfitted  the  gov- 
ernment alike  for  a  state  of  peace  and  of  war,  to  give  to 
the  Union  vigor  and  duration. 

But  as  such  a  proposition,  coming  from  a  single  state, 
might  be  disregarded,  and  as  present  dangers  admitted 
of  no  delay,  the  committee  recommended,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  inviting  of  "  a  conference  between  those  states, 
the  affinity  of  whose  interests  is  closest,  and  whose  hab- 
its of  intercourse,  from  local  and  other  causes,  are  most 
frequent,  to  the  end  that,  by  a  comparison  of  their  sen- 
timents and  views,  some  mode  of  defense  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  exigencies  of  those  states,  and  meas- 
ures for  accelerating  the  return  of  public  prosperity,  may 
be  devised ;  and  also  to  enable  the  delegates  from  those 
states,  should  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  radical  reform  in  the  national  compact,  by  in- 
viting to  a  future  convention  a  deputation  from  all  the 
states  in  the  Union." 
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ed  upon  was  a  new  basis  of  representation.      The  pres- 

ent  basis,  counting  three  fifths  of  the  slaves,  had  been  1814. 
adopted,  it  was  said,  under  the  idea  that  the  slave  states 
were  more  wealthy  than  the  free  states,  and  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  have  a  greater  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  citizens.  This  supposition  of  su- 
perior wealth  was,  however,  a  mistake  in  fact.  Had 
representation  been  based  either  upon  property,  or  num- 
ber of  free  inhabitants,  or  upon  any  uniform  combination 
of  both,  this  war,  forced  by  the  poor  slaveholding  agri- 
cultural states  upon  the  rich,  free,  commercial  states, 
would  never  have  been  declared. 

The  report  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Democrats, 
headed  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  who,  according  to  a  course 
of  descent  by  no  means  uncommon  in  America,  had  now 
succeeded  to  his  father's  political  leadership.  The  Dem- 
ocrats insisted  that,  however  disguised,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency, if  not  the  real  design  of  the  proposed  convention, 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  separation  of  the  Union. 
In  strange  contrast  to  the  times  of '98,  they  quoted  with 
unction  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  eulogized 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  amendments — "  the  most  perfect  system  of  republican 
government  which  human  wisdom  could  invent." 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  and  in  spite  of  for- 
mal protests  by  the  minority,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one ;  and  twelve  Oct.  18. 
delegates  were  appointed,  all  men  of  high  character,  with 
Cabot  and  Otis  at  their  head. 

A  circular  letter  to  the  other  New  England  states  Oct.  17. 
suggested  as  the  first  and  most  pressing  object  of  the 
proposed  convention,  "  to  deliberate  upon  the  danger  to 
which  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union  is  exposed  by 
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chapter  the  course  of  the  war,  and  which,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
"         son  to  believe,  will  thicken  round  them  in  its  progress, 
1814.  and  to  devise,  if  practicable,  means  of  security  and  de- 
fense which  may  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
their  resources  from  total  ruin,  and  adapted  to  their  local 
situation,  and  mutual  relations  and  habits,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union" 
— an  object,  it  may  be  observed,  for  which,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  no  less  than  four  or  five  similar  New 
England  conventions  had  been  held.      It  was  suggested, 
as  a  secondary  object,  to  inquire  whether  the  interests 
of  the  New  England  States  did  not  demand  persevering 
efforts  to  procure  such  amendments  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  might  secure  them  "  equal  advantages  ;"  and 
if  it  should  seem  impracticable  to  obtain  such  under  the 
existing  provisions  for   amendment,  whether  "  it  might 
not  be  beneficial  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  convention  from 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  or  of  such  as  might  approve 
the  measure,  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  amendments." 
"  It  can  not  be  necessary,"  the  circular  added,  "  to  an- 
ticipate objections  to  this  measure  which  may  arise  from 
jealousy  or  fear.     The  Legislature  is  content,  for  its  jus- 
tification, to  repose  on  the  purity  of  its  own  motives,  and 
upon  the  known  attachment  of  its  constituents  to  the  na- 
tional Union,  and  to  the  rights  and  independence  of  theii 
country." 
Oct.  14.       The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  denounced  the  con- 
scription system  proposed  by  Monroe  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army  as  unconstitutional,  and  intolerably 
barbarous  and  oppressive.     Should  such  a  law  pass,  they 
authorized  the  governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizens.     Of  a  House  of  200,  only  39  voted  against 
this  resolve. 
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A  committee,  to  which  the  Massachusetts  circular  was  chapter 
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referred,  laid  down  the  doctrine,  in  a  very  able  report, 


that  the  securing  of  protection  was  the  great  end  and  1814. 
object  of  every  social  compact.  However,  in  a  purely 
defensive  war,  the  want  of  means  might  excuse,  yet, 
"  when  a  government  hastily  declares  war  without  pro- 
viding the  indispensable  means  of  conducting  it,  want  of 
means  is  no  apology  for  refusing  protection.  In  such  a 
case,  the  very  declaration  of  war  is  of  itself  a  breach  of 
a  sacred  obligation,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  protection 
is  the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ure. "When  the  war  annihilates  the  only  revenue  of  the 
nation,  the  violation  of  the  original  contract  is  still  more 
palpable.  If  waged  for  foreign  conquest,  and  with  the 
waste  of  the  national  treasures  devoted  to  a  fruitless  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy's  territory,  the  character  of  the  act 
is  more  criminal,  but  not  more  clear." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  proposal  of  Massachusetts  was  acceded  to,  and 
seven  delegates  were  appointed — the  two  late  senators, 
Goodrich  and  the  venerable  Hillhouse,  heading  the  list — 
to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other  New  England  states 
at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  December,  to  deliberate  on 
the  subjects  proposed,  and  any  others  that  might  come  be- 
fore them,  "  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  recommend- 
ing such  measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these 
states  as  may  consist  with  our  obligations  as  members 
of  the  national  Union" — thus  repeating  the  limitation 
expressed  in  the  Massachusetts  circular. 

In  the  same  tone  was  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Nov  5. 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  whose  former  proposal  of  mutual 
aid  by  each  other's  militia  had  lately  been  accepted  by 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  A  resolution,  though 
violently  opposed,  was  carried,  nearly  two  to  one,  to  ap- 
point four  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention. 
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great  alarm  at  Washington,  the  more  so,  as  Massachu- 

1814.  setts  had  appropriated  a  million  of  dollars  toward  the 
support  of  a  state  army  of  10,000  men,  to  relieve  the 
militia  in  service,  and  to  be,  like  them,  under  exclusive 
state  control.  Jefferson  had  long  lived  in  terror,  and 
Madison  seems  to  have  shared  his  alarms,  of  some  treas- 
onable secret  plot.  First  it  was  a  plot  of  Hamilton's  to 
make  the  Federal  Constitution  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy.  Next,  a  plot  of  the  Fed- 
eral members  of  Congress,  when  it  appeared  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes,  to  prevent 
any  decision  between  them,  and  to  make  Chief-justice 
Marshall  president  by  act.  Then  came  Burr's  alleged 
conspiracy,  in  which  Jefferson  believed  the  Federalists  to 
be  deeply  implicated,  and  to  punish  which  he  had  been 
disposed  to  stretch  the  law  of  treason  to  very  dangerous 
limits.  Next  followed  John  Quincy  Adams's  disclosures 
of  an  alleged  project  for  separating  New  England  from 
the  Union  —  a  story  confirmed,  as  it  was  thought,  by 
Henry's  dearly-purchased  revelations.  This  alarm  had 
been  renewed  by  the  organization,  among  the  Federal- 
ists, since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  of  "  Washing- 
ton Benevolent  Societies,"  nominally  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, but  believed  to  have  some  secret  political  aim. 

The  State  Department  had  a  mysterious  correspondent, 
a  pretended  representative  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stu- 
arts, and,  as  such,  having  certain  claims  to  the  soil  of 
New  York.  Alleging  himself  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
Allen,  late  British  consul  at  Boston,  who  had  been  or- 
dered into  a  sort  of  parole  confinement  at  Worcester,  he 
pretended  to  have  learned  from  him,  or  by  access  to  his  pa- 
pers, the  existence  of  a  committee  of  New  England  Roy- 
alists, formed  at  Boston,  with  intent  to  establish  the  king- 
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dom  of  New  England,  with  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Brit-  chapter 
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ish  prince  regent's  brother,  at  its  head  !      Graham,  chief 


clerk  of  the  State  Department,  sent  to  Boston  to  look  for  1814. 
it,  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  this  treasonable  commit- 
tee ;  but  the  present  movement  in  New  England  revived 
all  the  terrors  of  the  cabinet.  In  a  cotemporary  letter, 
Wirt  thus  describes  a  call  upon  the  president.  "  He  Oct.  16. 
looks  miserably  shattered  and  wobegone.  In  short,  he 
looks  heart-broken.  His  mind  is  full  of  the  New  En- 
gland sedition.  He  introduced  the  subject,  and  contin- 
ued to  press  it,  painful  as  it  obviously  was  to  him.  I 
denied  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  that  the 
yeomanry  of  the  North  could  be  induced  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  England,  and  diverted  the 
conversation  to  another  topic.  But  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  return  to  it,  and  convinced  me  that  his  heart 
and  mind  were  painfully  full  of  the  subject." 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  of  what  Izard 
would  do  after  adding  his  picked  corps  to  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Erie.  Having  at  length  crossed  the  Niagara,  he  Oct.  11. 
advanced  with  6000  men  against  Drummond,  who  lay 
intrenched  behind  the  Chippewa  with  about  half  that 
number.  The  armies  faced  each  other  for  several  weeks, 
and  in  a  contest  with  a  British  detachment  for  the  pos-  Oct.  17 
session  of  a  mill,  Bissell's  brigade  had  a  decided  advant- 
age. But,  upon  the  arrival  of  news  that  Chauncey  was 
blockaded,  since  the  enemy  might  now  re-enforce  Drum- 
mond at  pleasure,  Izard,  much  to  the  discontent  of  the 
more  violent  war  men,  who  called  loudly  for  more  Chip- 
pewas  and  Bridge  waters,  blew  up  Fort  Erie,  and  re-  No* 
crossed  to  the  American  side.  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  strait,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  still  quietly  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.     They  continued  also  to  hold,  at  least  to  claim, 
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but  as  there  were  no  British  troops  nor  officers  except 
1814.  at  Castine  and  Eastport,  and  as  the  British  proclamation 
had  left  the  local  laws  in  force,  and  had  confirmed  the 
local  magistracies,  the  inhabitants,  except  in  the  two  gar- 
risoned towns,  experienced  no  change  (even  a  member  of 
Congress  being  voted  for  as  usual),  except,  indeed,  in  be- 
ing delivered  from  war  alarms,  taxes,  and  militia  drafts, 
enjoying  also  an  access  to  markets  and  a  freedom  of  trade 
the  loss  of  which  since  the  war  had  reduced  them  to  the 
greatest  distress. 

The  general  government  offered,  if  Massachusetts 
would  furnish,  feed,  and  pay  a  corps  of  5000  men,  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  this  territory — a  hundred 
miles  of  sea-coast,  full  of  harbors  and  inlets,  with  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  scattered  in  little  towns  on  tide  wa- 
ters easily  accessible  to  British  ships — and  to  reimburse 
the  expense  when  they  were  able.  But  Strong  regard- 
ed the  idea  of  reconquest,  unless  with  the  aid  of  a  supe- 
rior naval  force,  as  another  specimen  of  the  military  folly 
of  the  administration,  certain  to  end  in  repulse,  and  likely 
to  expose  the  now  comfortable  inhabitants  to  the  ravage 
and  ruin  of  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  selection  of  Dear- 
born, whether  to  superintend  this  expedition,  or  gener- 
ally for  the  military  command  of  the  district — the  mere 
tool,  so  the  Federalists  considered  him,  of  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  who,  to  secure  offices  and  emoluments  to 
himself  and  his  connections,  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  his  state,  and  once  already  set  aside  for  want 
of  capacity — was  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  a  de- 
liberate insult. 

In  consequence  of  inquiries  made  in  Congress  as  to 
relations  with  Spain,  which  the  administration  declared 
to  be  friendly,  and  considering  the  inexpediency,  just  at 
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been  dispatched  to  Jackson  countermanding  the  author- 
ity heretofore  sent  to  him  to  take  possession  of  Pensa-  1814. 
cola.  But  Jackson,  before  this  countermand  arrived,  in-  0ct-  21 
deed  before  receiving  the  original  authority,  though  he 
had  written  three  times  pressing  for  orders,  having  been 
joined  at  Mobile  by  3000  mounted  Tennessee  militia, 
under  General  Coffee,  had  ventured  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  entered  the  town  of  Pensacola  with-  Not.  6. 
out  opposition,  when  the  British,  who  had  possession  of 
the  fort  at  the  Barancas,  seven  miles  below,  blew  it  up 
and  took  to  their  ships.  Nichols  retired  to  the  Apala- 
chicola,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  soon  built  a  strong 
fort,  intended  as  a  place  of  muster  and  refuge  for  the  In- 
dians. The  British  thus  driven  off,  Jackson  gave  up 
Pensacola  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Coffee,  with  his 
mounted  men,  was  directed  to  march  for  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  encamp  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  as  near  New 
Orleans  as  a  supply  of  forage  could  be  obtained.  Al- 
ready the  report  widely  prevailed  of  a  formidable  British 
expedition  directed  against  that  city,  and  Jackson  him- 
self hastened,  by  way  of  Mobile,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand there  in  person. 

Meanwhile  the  military  and  financial  schemes  of  the 
administration  made  but  very  little  progress.  The  Fed- 
eralists remarked,  with  sarcastic  bitterness,  that  while 
the  government  had  been  obliged  to  abandon,  as  appeared 
by  their  latest  instructions  to  their  commissioners,  that 
claim  to  shelter  British  runaway  sailors  from  impress- 
ment in  behalf  of  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken, 
they  were  now  setting  up  as  against  their  own  citizens 
the  exercise  of  that  same  power  of  impressment.  So  lit- 
tle support,  indeed,  did  Monroe's  scheme  find  even  from 
the  war  men  themselves,  that  it  was  tacitly  dropped 
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same  idea,  introduced  by  Giles,  as  chairman  of  the  Mili- 

1814.  tary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  for  calling  out  80,000 

Nov.  5.  militia  for  a  two  years'  term  of  service. 

This  bill,  though  vehemently  denounced  by  Gore  and 
King  as  an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  authority, 
converting  the  militia  into  a  standing  army,  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  general  government,  was  carried 

No*  10.  through  the  Senate,  19  to  12  ;  as  was  also  another,  au- 
thorizing the  enlistment  of  minors,  if  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  masters — 
a  scheme  formerly  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
objections  then  urged  to  it,  not  only  as  cruel  and  demor- 
alizing, but  as  interfering  with  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  the  rights  of  fathers  and  masters  to  the  services  of 
their  minor  children  and  apprentices;  objections  which 
it  was  now  attempted  in  part  to  obviate  by  giving  to  the 
masters  of  enlisted  apprentices  a  share  of  the  bounty. 
The  land  bounty  was  increased  to  360  acres,  and  freedom 
from  militia  service  during  the  war  was  promised  to  ev- 
ery person  who  would  furnish  a  recruit. 

Nov.  23.  In  the  House,  these  bills  were  warmly  opposed  by 
Ward,  Cyrus  King,  Webster,  Grosvenor,  and  others.  One 
objection  urged  to  the  enlistment  of  apprentices  was,  that 
the  burden  of  it  would  fall  exclusively  on  the  North,  the 
slaves,  the  only  apprentices  known  at  the  South,  being 
neither  liable  to  enlistment  nor  to  militia  service ;  to 
which  one  of  the  Georgia  representatives  candidly  replied, 
that  one  good  Georgia  "  nigger"  was,  in  his  opinion,  of 
more  value  than  a  dozen  Yankees. 

Lest  the  Federal  governors  might  refuse  to  act,  a 
clause  was  inserted  into  the  drafting  bill,  authorizing  the 
president  to  call  directly  on  the  officers  of  the  militia ; 
but,  on  motion  of  Eppes,  the  term  of  service  was  reduced 
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to  one  year.    Wright,  of  Maryland,  and  other  vehement  chapter 

war  men,  were  as  zealous  as  the  Federalists  in  their  op- 

position,  and  various  motions  for  a  shorter  time  were  1814. 
made,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  bill.  A  motion  by 
Webster  to  reduce  it  to  six  months  failed  by  only  two 
votes.  It  was  attempted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  force  it 
through  by  the  previous  question ;  but  on  this  motion, 
several  times  repeated,  the  House  divided  equally,  and 
the  speaker,  Cheeves,  gave  his  casting  vote  with  the  op- 
position. At  last,  however,  the  previous  question  pre- 
vailed, and  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12  ;  but  Dec.  9. 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  service  to  one  year.  The  House  refused  to  re- 
cede, and,  in  consequence  of  this  difference,  persisted  in 
with  that  very  object  in  view,  this  odious,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional project  fell  to  the  ground.  To  the  bill  for  the 
enlistment  of  minors,  the  only  means  as  yet  provided  for 
recruiting  the  army,  the«House  added  an  amendment  al-  Dec.  28. 
lowing  four  days  to  such  as  enlisted  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter  before  taking  the  bounty  and  becoming  abso- 
lutely bound. 

While  Monroe's  scheme  for  a  standing  army  of  con- 
scripts thus  fell  to  the  ground,  Dallas's  plan  for  support- 
ing the  war  by  means  of  a  non-specie  paying  government 
bank  had  no  better  success.  It  found  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent in  Calhoun,  who  proposed  to  furnish  the  government  Nov.  16. 
with  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  by  means  of  a  national 
specie-paying  bank,  wholly  under  private  control,  and  not 
obliged  to  lend  the  government  any  thing.  The  capital 
of  this  bank  was  to  consist  of  five  millions  of  specie,  and 
forty-five  millions,  to  be  paid  in  by  installments,  of  new 
treasury  notes,  which  it  was  expected  to  get  into  circu- 
lation in  consequence  of  their  capacity  of  being  convert- 
ed into  bank  stock.  .  This  plausible  scheme  prevailed  in 
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_____  ed  report,  while  he  denied  that  new  notes  to  any  consid- 

1814.  erable  amount  could  thus  be  circulated,  dwelt  also  on  the 
Nov  27.  injustice  and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which  would 

enable  the  Federal  capitalists,  who  had  hitherto  held 
back,  to  obtain,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  good  Democrats, 
holders  of  the  existing  government  stocks,  the  entire 
control  of  a  national  bank  five  times  as  large  as  the  old 
one.  The  Democratic  party  being  thus  divided,  and 
the  Federalists,  who  had  supported  Calhoun's  scheme  as 
against  Dallas's,  now  joining  with  the  Dallas  men  as 

Nov.  28.  against  Calhoun,  the  bill  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  scheme  of  the  cabinet  was,  however,  forthwith 

Dec.  9.  renewed  in  the  Senate,  where  a  bill  was  speedily  passed 
for  a  non-specie-paying  bank  on  Dallas's  plan.  But  Cal- 
houn was  not  thus  to  be  put  down.  This  bill  encoun- 
tered in  the  House  the  most  determined  opposition,  its 
friends  and  opposers  assailing  each  other  with  no  little 
fury,  and  after  various  amendments  and  reconsidera- 
tions, being  at  last  brought  back  nearly  to  the  shape  in 
which  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  lost  by  the  vote  of 

1815.  Cheeves,  the  speaker.     Having  voted  first  to  make  a  tie, 
Jan.  2.    ne  £jien  gave  a  second  and  casting  vote,  to  defeat  a  meas- 
ure, in  his  opinion,  as  dangerous  and  desperate  as  it  was 
unexampled.     On  his  suggestion  that  a  better  plan  might 
be  substituted,  the  vote  of  rejection  was  reconsidered, 

Jan.  6.  and  a  compromise  scheme  was  then  adopted,  for  a  bank 
with  thirty  millions  capital,  five  in  specie,  ten  in  stocks 
issued  since  the  war  began,  and  fifteen  in  new  treasury 
notes.  But  the  great  points  of  Calhoun's  scheme  were 
still  preserved ;  the  bank  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  lend 
to  the  government,  nor  permitted  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. The  Senate  wished  to  substitute  the  great  point 
of  Dallas's  plan,  by  vesting  a  power,  in  the  president  to 
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authorize  a  suspension.      But  the  House  refused  to  agree  chapter 

to  this ;   and  the  bill  having  finally  passed  without  any 

such  clause,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  president  as  inade-  1815. 
quate  to  the  emergency.  Jan'  2  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  treasury  had  no  other  resource  but 
the  continued  issue  of  new  treasury  notes,  reluctantly 
accepted  by  the  most  necessitous  of  the  government  cred- 
itors, and  passing,  in  private  transactions,  at  a  discount 
of  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  new  tax  bills,  which  included,  among  other  things,. 
an  increase  of  postage,  and  duties  upon  paper,  cotton 
cloths,  and  other  domestic  manufactures,  encountered  a 
very  violent  opposition.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  it  was  remarked,  was  composed  entirely  of  slave- 
holders, perhaps  with  a  view  to  stave  off  any  tax  on  that 
species  of  property.  The  manufacturers  murmured  loud- 
ly at  duties  prematurely,  as  they  said,  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Even  the  National  Intelligencer,  hitherto 
the  unflinching  advocate  of  every  war  measure,  while  in- 
serting a  communication  against  the  increase  of  postage, 
as  interfering  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  could  not 
restrain  the  remark  that  this  was  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  paper  duty,  which  would  impose  upon  that  es- 
tablishment alone  an  annual  tax  of  $600  ;  a  tax  which 
would  come  directly  out  of  the  proprietors'  pockets,  since 
it  would  be  impossible  to  add  it  to  the  price  of  the  news- 
paper, and  likely  to  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  zealous  Democratic  journals. 

These  remonstrances  were  not  without  effect.  The 
proposed  tax  on  domestic  cottons  was  dropped,  and  that 
on  paper  was  reduced.  Some  other  changes  were  made  ; 
but  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  at 
length  carried,  one  after  another — a  tax  on^ carriages  of  1814. 
from  one  to  fifty  dollars,  according  to  value ;   twenty     ec'  l  ' 
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isting  license  duty  on  stills ;  an  addition  of  a  hundred 

1814.  per  cent,  to  the  auction  duties,  and  of  half  as  much  to 
D^AL  postage ;  a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  (the  District  of  Co- 
Jan  9 '  lumbia,  by  a  separate  bill,  being  taxed  $20,000) ;  and 
the  following  duties  on  domestic  manufactures,  viz.,  iron 
castings,  a  dollar  and  a  half ;  pig,  rolled,  and  slit  iron, 
a  dollar  per  ton  ;  nails  and  brads,  a  cent  per  pound  ;  wax 
candles,  five  cents,  other  candles,  three  cents  per  pound  ; 
visiting  and  playing  cards,  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  value ; 
snuff  and  chewing  tobacco,  twenty  per  cent. ;  hats  and 
caps  of  fur,  felt,  and  straw  (above  the  value  of  two  dol- 
lars each),  and  umbrellas,  eight  per  cent. ;  beer,  ale,  and 
porter,  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware,  six  per  cent. ;   hides 
and  skins,  saddles  and  bridles,  and  boots  and  shoes  (above 
the  value  of  five  dollars  per  pair),  five  per  cent.  ;  paper, 
Feb.  21.  three  per  cent.     To  these  were  added  taxes  of  one  dollar 
»       annually  on  all  silver  watches,  of  two  dollars  on  all  gold 
watches,  and  of  one  dollar  on  every  household  establish- 
ment the  furniture  of  which  was  worth  $400  ;   this  tax 
to  increase  with  the  value  to  $100  annually  on  house- 
hold establishments  worth  $9000. 
1814.       Additional  dispatches  arrived  meanwhile  from  Ghent, 
Dec.  i.  but  not  of  a  very  encouraging  character.      The  British 
commissioners,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  had  sub- 
stantially withdrawn  their  first  ultimatum,  that  of  the 
assignment  of  an  Indian  barrier  to  Canada ;    but  they 
seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon  an  equally  objectionable 
substitute,  that  of  retaining  all  American  territory  which 
might  be  held  by  British  troops  when  the  treaty  was 
signed. 

Nor  were  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  administration.  In  South  Carolina, 
where  Williams,  resigning  his  fruitless  command  in  the 
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army,  had  been  elected  governor,  one  Federalist  and  two  chapter 

or  three  anti-war  Democrats  had  been  chosen  to  Congress 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  had  proved  to  be  so  1814. 
equally  divided,  that  the  war  men  had  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  electing  a  governor,  and  in  supplying  the  place 
of  Stone,  who,  in  disgust,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  A  Federal  senator  had  been  chosen  in  Mary- 
land to  supersede  Smith.  Personally  this  was  not  dis- 
agreeable to  Madison,  to  whom  Smith  had  long  been  a 
bitter  enemy  ;  indeed,  the  president  had  just  mortified 
him  by  sending  the  youthful  Scott  to  assume  the  mili- 
tary command  at  Baltimore,  at  which  Smith  had  signi- 
fied his  discontent  by  throwing  up  his  militia  commis- 
sion. Vengeance  had  also  been  taken  on  Lieb,  another 
of  that  faction,  by  turning  him  out  of  the  Philadelphia 
post-office,  which  had  been  given  to  Dallas's  son-in-law. 
In  New  England  the  Federalists  had  carried  every  con- 
gressional district  except  three,  in  which  there  was  yet 
no  choice.  Even  sturdy  Pennsylvania  had  so  far  given 
way  that  five  Federalists  had  been  elected  to  Congress, 
including  three  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  „  But 
what  inspired  the  most  immediate  alarm,  and  seemed  to 
give  a  peculiar  propriety  to  the  president's  proclamation, 
issued  at  the  request  of  both  houses,  for  the  observation 
of  the  twelfth  of  January  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  was  the  assembly  of  the  proposed  New 
England  Convention. 

Amid  the  loud  execrations  of  the  Democratic  news- 
papers, echoing  back  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
every  various  tone  of  real  apprehension  and  assumed  bra- 
vado and  unconcern,  the  originally  New  England  charges 
of  secret  and  treasonable  designs  against  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  that  assembly  met,  on  the  appointed  day,  at  Dec.  15. 
Hartford.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  unrepre- 
VI.— M  m 
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Federalists,  with  their  slender  majority,  and  the  enthu- 
1814.  siasm  diffused  through  that  state  by  the  victory  of  Platts- 
burg,  had  hesitated  at  so  decisive  a  step.  Had  Gilman 
desired  to  call  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  together 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates,  his  Democratic  council 
would  have  stood  in  the  way.. 

Having  organized  by  the  appointment  of  George  Ca- 
bot as  president,  and  Theodore  D  wight,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  at  that  time  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Union,  as  secretary,  this  dreaded  conven- 
tion, composed  of  twenty-six  members,  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate with  closed  doors. 

Major  Jessup,  a  young  Kentuckian,  the  same  who  had 
lately  served  with  distinction  under  Brown,  had  been 
stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Hartford,  nominally  in 
command  of  the  recruiting  station  there,  yet  with  other 
objects  also  in  view.  Backed  by  the  Democracy  of  Con- 
necticut, who  included,  as  Jessup  boasted,  a  decided  pre- 
dominance of  the  "  fighting  characters,"  and  supported, 
if  need  were,  by  Governor  Tompkins  and  the  state  troops 
of  New  York,  this  force  would,  it  was  hoped,  suffice 
to  suppress  any  sudden  outbreak.  Meanwhile  the  ma- 
jor was  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  suspected  traitors  of 
the  convention,  and  to  collect  useful  information  for  the 
government,  sufficient,  if  possible,  to  hang  the  whole  of 
them. 

While  engaged  in  this  delicate  service,  Jessup  found 
himself  in  danger  of  collision  with  the  local  law.  The 
new  act  for  enlisting  minors  was  regarded  in  Connecti- 
cut as  unconstitutional.  The  city  council  of  Hartford, 
determined  to  put  what  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  they 
legally  might,  enacted  a  local  ordinance  forbidding  the 
marching  and  parading  of  troops,  the  beating  of  drums, 
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and  displaying  of  flags  ;  in  fine,  the  opening  of  any  re-  chapter 

cruiting  station,  except  within  certain  limits,  excluding 

the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town.  Though  Jessup  1814. 
denied  the  right  of  the  council  to  pass  any  such  ordi- 
nance, he  still  managed  matters  with  a  sensible  modera- 
tion, not  always  displayed  by  officials  in  his  situation. 
Ingratiating  himself  with  Goodrich — who  was  at  once 
mayor  of  Hartford  and  member  of  the  convention,  and 
who  understood,  perhaps,  the  art  of  gaining  information 
quite  as  well  as  Jessup  did — he  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  stimulated  local  ambition  into  a  substitute  for  patriot- 
ism by  developing  to  Goodrich  a  grand  military  scheme 
for  the  co-operation  of  New  England  in  the  conquest  of 
Halifax.  Being  on  the  spot,  and  making  diligent  inves- 
tigation, this  sagacious  young  officer  expressed  to  his  ter- 
rified superiors  at  Washington  the  same  opinion  that 
Tompkins  did;  that  the  convention  would  confine  itself 
to  complaints,  remonstrances,  and  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  given  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  alarm  so  generally  spread  of  the  speedy  ex- 
plosion of  some  long-plotted,  secret  treason. 

The  idea,  indeed,  was  utterly  baseless,  a  pedantic  no- 
tion borrowed  from  books,  and  from  a  state  of  society  to- 
tally different  from  that  of  the  "United  States,  of  any  dan- 
ger to  the  government  from  the  secret  designs  whethes 
of  twenty-six  or  of  twenty -six  thousand  individuals  who 
did  not  venture  to  avow  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed. 
Serious  political  changes,  as  is  now  very  well  known, 
can  be  produced  in  America  only  by  open  public  agita- 
tion, and  that  generally  long  continued.  The  idea  of  a 
convention  of  twenty-six  respectable  gentlemen,  for  the 
most  part  with  large  stakes  in  the  community,  met  pub- 
licly to  plot  treason  with  closed  doors,  and  putting  the 
president,  his  cabinet,  and  the  great  war  party  of  the 
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a  little  ridiculous.  Yet,  in  the  helpless  and  doubtful 
1814.  position  in  which  that  party  and  their  president  then 
stood,  the  indications  of  public  opinion  afforded  by  the 
Federal  press  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Boston, 
might  well  serve  to  inspire  very  serious  apprehensions. 

Numerous  articles  in  those  papers,  both  preceding 
and  pending  its  sitting,  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  vehement  and  perhaps  numerous  party, 
whose  only  apprehension  seemed  to  be  that  the  conven- 
tion would  not  go  far  enough.  These  articles  called  long 
and  loud  for  relief ;  and  the  measure  which  they  evi- 
dently contemplated  was  withdrawal,  by  a  separate  peace, 
from  a  war  into  which  New  England  had  been  thrust 
against  her  interests  and  her  protestations,  leaving  Vir- 
ginia and  the  war  states  to  fight  it  out  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  to  their  hearts'  content.  Little  was  said 
on  that  point,  yet  such  a  withdrawal  must  naturally 
have  involved  the  separation  of  New  England  from  tho 
Union,  the  dread  of  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  Madi- 
son's mind. 

Nor  was  this  alarm  confined  to  Madison  alone.  To 
the  Federalists  and  the  peace  men  generally  of  the  Mid- 
die  and  Southern  States,  the  idea  of  being  thus  deserted 
was  not  a  little  startling.  John  Randolph,  in  whom  the 
protection  offered  by  Cochrane's  proclamation  to  runaway 
slaves  had  inspired  an  abhorrence  and  alarm  which  went 
far  to  neutralize  his  British  partialities,  addressed  a  pub- 
Doc  15.  lished  letter  to  Lloyd,  a  curious  mixture,  like  all  his  per- 
formances, of  sense  and  extravagance.  Admitting  that 
the  administration  was  alike  unwilling  to  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace,  and  unable  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  war,  he  yet  deprecated  the  complaints  of  Massachu- 
setts against  the  slave  representation,  that  being  a  com. 
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ferred,  also,  to  certain  points  of  coincidence  in  the  views  of 

New  England  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  and  called  1814. 
notice  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ultra 
Democrats  to  bring  about  a  change,  nobody  voted  in  Vir- 
ginia but  freeholders.  The  blame  of  the  present  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  so  exclusively  to  the 
South,  since  it  was  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  a 
senator  of  hers,  with  the  highest  reputation  for  states- 
manship (J.  Q.  Adams),  her  richest  merchants  (Gray  and 
the  Crowninshields),  and  a  majority  of  her  delegation  in 
Congress,  who  had  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  sup- 
port the  men  and  the  measures  with  whom  and  in  which 
the  present  calamitous  state  of  things  had  originated. 

A  report,  addressed  by  the  Hartford  Convention  to  the  1815. 
Legislatures  which  they  represented,  embodying  the  re-  ' 

suit  of  their  twenty  days'  session,  disappointed  alike  the 
fears  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  more  ultra  New  England  Federalists. 
It  spoke  of  resistance  to  constituted  authority  as  painful 
to  the  good  citizen  even  when  justifiable,  and  dangerous 
even  when  successful,  since  precedents  of  resistance  to 
the  worst  administrations  were  eagerly  seized  by  those 
hostile  to  the  best. 

That  existing  evils  arose  from  incurable  and  intrinsic 
defects  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  time  for  a  change 
was  at  hand,  was,  indeed,  an  opinion  too  prevalent  to  be 
overlooked.  It  might  be  well  founded  ;  but  the  Conven- 
tion were  not  yet  prepared  to  subscribe  to  it.  The  lust 
and  caprice  of  power,  the  corruption  of  patronage,  the 
oppression  of  the  weaker  interests  of  the  community  by 
the  stronger,  heavy  taxes,  wasteful  expenditure,  and  un- 
just and  ruinous  wars,  these  natural  results  of  bad  ad- 
ministrations, wsre  not  peculiar  to  any  form  of  govern- 
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'     change  the  Constitution,  would  but  perpetuate  the  evils 
1815.  of  revolution. 

The  cessation  of  the  war  in  Europe — the  subsidence 
of  those  fierce  passions,  by  means  of  which  the  public 
opinion  of  America  had  been  so  long  deluded,  furnished 
ground  of  hope  ;  nor  did  the  Convention  overlook  that 
difference  of  opinion  lately  pointed  out  by  Dexter,  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  between  Virginia  and  South  Car- 
olina on  questions  of  mercantile  and  financial  policy. 

Should  it  finally  appear  that  the  existing  calamities 
of  the  nation,  instead  of  springing  from  the  blindness  of 
prejudice,  from  pride  of  opinion,  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  confusion  of  the  times,  grew  out  of  im- 
placable combinations  of  individuals  or  states  to  monop- 
olize power,  and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Union,  then,  indeed,  a 
separation  by  equitable  arrangement  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  an  alliance  by  constraint  between  nominal  friends 
but  real  enemies.  But  a  severance  of  the  Union  by  one 
or  more  states,  against  the  will  of  the  rest,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  could  be  justified  only  by  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  considerations  above  stated,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  appear- 
ed to  be  conclusive  against  precipitate  action. 

Such  were  stated  to  be  the  views  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  Convention  had  proceeded  to  deliberate,  first, 
as  to  relief  against  immediate  and  pressing  dangers,  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  means  of  future  security. 

The  dangers  pending  over  New  England  were  two- 
fold— dangers  from  the  usurpations  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  dangers  from  the  common  enemy.  The  power 
over  the  militia  claimed  for  the  general  government  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  president  to  decide  on  the  exist- 
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into  service,  thus  placing  them,  in  fact,  at  his  unlimited 

disposal ;  the  delegating  this  power  to  officers  of  the  reg-  1815. 
ular  army,  stationed  in  military  districts,  without  any 
troops  corresponding  to  their  rank,  and  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  superseding  the  governors  of  the  states  and 
the  other  militia  officers  in  their  constitutional  right  to 
command ;  the  classifying  the  militia,  and  compelling 
each  class  to  furnish  a  man — a  power  vested,  indeed,  in 
the  states,  but  nowhere  given  to  Congress ;  the  filling 
up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  by  conscription ;  the 
authorizing  the  enlistment  of  minors  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  thus  invalidating  contracts, 
and  overturning  the  paternal  authority  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  ;  in  all  these  measures  the  Conven- 
tion could  see  nothing  but  total  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution, such  as  demanded  from  the  individual  states  firm 
and  decided  opposition.  What  servitude  could  be  more 
hard  than  to  force  the  citizen  from  his  home  to  wage  of- 
fensive wars,  undertaken  to  gratify  the  pride  or  passions 
of  his  rulers  ?  The  example  of  France  had  lately  shown 
that  a  cabal  of  individuals,  assuming  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  might  transform  the  great  body  of  citizens 
into  soldiers,  and  then  deliver  them  over  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  tyrant.  Had  the  troops  already  raised,  and, 
in  great  numbers,  sacrificed  on  the  frontiers,  been  em- 
ployed for  the  defense  of  the  country ;  had  the  millions 
squandered  with  shameful  profusion  been  appropriated  to 
the  protection  of  the  coast  and  to  the  naval  service,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  such  unconstitutional  expe- 
dients. Let  the  government,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
leave  to  New  England  the  remnant  of  her  resources,  and 
she  would  be  ready  and  able  to  defend  herself;  resign- 
ing the  benefits  and  glory  of  the  border  warfare  to  those 
determined  to  persist  in  it. 
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'__  tion  were  merely  void,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  consist 

1815.  with  the  respect  and  forbearance  due  from  a  confederate 
state  toward  the  general  government,  to  fly  at  once,  upon 
every  infraction,  to  open  resistance.  The  mode  and  en- 
ergy of  opposition  ought  rather  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  the  violation,  the  intention  of  its  authors,  the  extent 
of  the  injury  inflicted  by  it,  the  determination  manifested 
to  persist  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  delay.  Yet,  in  cases 
of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  palpable  infractions  of  the 
Constitution,  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  also,  of  the  state  to  interpose  its  authority  for  their 
protection.  When  emergencies  occur,  either  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  or  too  pressing  to  admit  of 
the  delay  incident  to  their  forms,  states  which  have  no 
common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges  and  execute 
their  own  decisions. 

Though  not  claiming  any  power  to  nullify  acts  of 
Congress,  they  did  claim  the  right  to  prevent  void  acts 
from  being  carried  into  execution  ;  and  they  recommend- 
ed accordingly  to  their  respective  states  to  wait  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  obnoxious  measures  then  pending  in 
Congress  ;  and,  according  to  the  shape  those  measures 
should  assume,  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  found 
necessary,  effectually  to  protect  their  own  sovereignty, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  citizens. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  state  rights 
— rights  quite  out  of  fashion  just  then  at  Washington, 
though  once  so  favorite  a  topic  with  the  ruling  party — 
laid  down  by  the  Hartford  Convention.  Agreeing  with 
all  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  Union,  one 
or  two  only  excepted  (and  they  not  so  much  statesmen 
as  lawyers),  that  convention  omitted  to  recognize  any 
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pretended  authority  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  to  chapter 
r                                      J .                                            r                                     XXIX. 
decide  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states.  

As  to  the  defense  of  New  England  against  the  com-  1815. 
mon  enemy,  that  defense  had  hitherto  rested  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  state  governments.  Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready expended  for  that  purpose  upward  of  $800,000 ; 
and,  from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  general  government,  this 
state  of  things  was  likely  to  continue.  But,  in  the  pres- 
ent ruinous  condition  of  her  commerce,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  or  the  other  New  England  States  to  con- 
tinue to  defend  themselves,  except  by  the  appropriation 
to  that  purpose  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  heavy  taxes 
levied  on  them  by  a  government  bound  to  protect  them, 
but  failing  to  do  so.  Such  an  application  of  a  part  of 
the  money  paid  by  themselves  was  too  reasonable  to  be 
refused,  and  the  states  were  advised  to  press  it  at  Wash- 
ington. 

With  a  view  to  security  against  the  recurrence  in  fu- 
ture of  evils  like  the  present,  several  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  were  proposed  :  the  basing  repre- 
sentation on  free  population  ;  making  the  president  in- 
eligible for  a  second  term ;  disqualifying  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  to  hold  office  ;  limiting  embargoes  to  sixty 
days  ;  requiring  a  two  thirds'  vote  in  Congress  to  admit 
new  states,  to  interdict  commercial  intercourse,  to  declare 
war,  or  to  authorize  hostilities,  except  in  cases  of  invasion. 

Should  the  application  to  Congress  for  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  revenue  prove  ineffectual,  and  should  the 
existing  state  of  circumstances  in  other  respects  continue, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  new  convention  meet  in  Bos- 
ton in  June.  The  officers  of  the  present  convention  were 
also  authorized,  in  case  of  any  pressing  emergency  in  the 
interval,  to  issue  a  call  for  its  re-assembly. 

This  report  having  been  accepted  by  the  Legislatures  Jan.  19. 
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chapter  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  commissioners  ap- 


XXIX. 


pointed  by  those  Legislatures  were  dispatched  to  Wash- 

1815.  ington,  to  lay  the  proposed  arrangement  as  to  taxes  be- 

Jan.  25.  fore  Congress ;  an  arrangement  put,  indeed,  into  the  shape 

of  a  request,  but  having,  under  the  circumstances,  much 

the  aspect  of  a  demand. 

The  bill  for  the  enlistment  of  minors  having  passed 
Congress  pending  the  session  of  the  convention,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut,  and  the  same  thing  was  pres- 
ently done  in  Massachusetts,  proceeded  to  pass  an  act 
requiring  the  state  judges  to  discharge  on  habeas  corpus 
all  minors  enlisted  without  the  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  and  subjecting  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
any  person  concerned  in  any  such  enlistment  who  should 
remove  any  such  minor  out  of  the  state,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  thus  discharged.  The  abandonment  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  conscription  system  made  it  unnecessary  to  act 
upon  that  subject. 

The  position,  meanwhile,  of  Madison  and  his  cabinet 
grew  day  by  day  more  embarrassing.  Nothing  further 
had  yet  been  heard  from  the  commissioners  at  Ghent. 
From  inability  to  command  specie,  a  new  default  had 
been  made  at  Boston  in  paying  the  January  dividends 
on  the  national  debt,  and  on  a  large  amount  of  treasury 
notes  falling  due  there.  Every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  greatly  behind  hand  in  its  payments. 
While  Tompkins  sustained  the  garrison  of  New  York 
by  his  own  private  credit,  Pinkney,  at  Charleston,  was 
obliged  to  ask  an  advance  from  the  state.  The  recruit- 
ing service,  even  the  pitiful  expedient  of  the  enlistment 
of  minors,  was  at  a  complete  stand-still  for  want  of  funds. 
No  longer  placing  any  reliance  on  the  capacity  of  the 
general  government  to  fulfill  its  duties,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  had  followed  the  example 
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of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  chapter 

°                                .        xxix. 
in  directing  the  enlistment  of  state  troops.     The  conscrip- 

tion  scheme  being  scouted,  even  by  the  war  men,  the  1815. 

only  provision  made  for  the  military  service  was  a  return 

to  the  old  expedient,  once  already  tried  and  rejected,  of 

twelve  months'  volunteers,  of  which  the  government  was 

authorized  to  engage  40,000  ;  while  for  local  defense 

they  were  not  only  authorized,  but  required  to  accept,  if 

offered,  the  services  of  40,000  state  troops,  these  troops 

not  to  be  required  to  serve  except  in  their  own  state  and 

those  adjoining  to  it,  and  to  be  reckoned,  in  any  call  for 

militia,  as  a  part  of  the  state  quota. 

Even  the  navy,  hitherto  such  a  god-send  to  the  war  1814. 
party,  seemed  at  last  to  have  failed  them.  An  act  had,  Nov'  l5 
indeed,  been  passed  for  the  purchasing  or  building  of 
twenty  small  cruisers,  and  under  it  steps  had  been  taken 
for  procuring  and  fitting  out  two  squadrons  of  five  ves- 
sels each,  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  with  orders  to  sink, 
burn,  and  destroy — the  one  under  Porter,  the  other  under 
Perry.  It  seemed  doubtful,  however,  whether  seamen 
could  be  obtained  to  man  even  these  small  squadrons,  so 
unpopular  was  the  service  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  which 
most  of  the  seamen  lately  enlisted  had  been  sent ;  and 
it  was  a  curious  comment  upon  Madison's  many  eloquent 
diplomatic  diatribes  against  the  principle  and  practice  of 
impressment,  to  find  Jones,  who  presently  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  recommend- 
ing, in  his  annual  navy  report,  a  registration  and  con- 
scription of  seamen  for  the  navy  ! 

The  Constitution,  now  commanded  by  Stewart,  had 
indeed  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the  winter  gales,  in  get-     Dec. 
ting  out  of  Boston  harbor.      But  Decatur,  in  the  frigate 
President,  attempting  to  evade  the  blockade  of  New  York, 
having  also  under  his  command  the  sloops  Hornet  and 
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chapter  Peacock,  was  not  so  fortunate.      The  morning  after  get- 


XXIX. 


.tine  to  sea,  he  was  chased  by  a  fifty  gun  ship,  three  frig- 
1815.  ates,  and  a  brig.  The  Endymion  frigate,  of  forty  guns, 
Jan.  15.  which  Soon  got  within  gunshot,  in  a  running  fight  along 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  was  pretty  thoroughly 
disabled.  But  Decatur  was  also  crippled,  and  the  other 
vessels  coming  up,  he  was  obliged  to  strike.  The  two 
sloops-of-war,  ignorant  of  this  misadventure,  got  to  sea  a 
few  days  after,  and  proceeded  on  their  course,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Constitution,  once  more  displaying  those 
stripes  and  stars  which,  since  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  Wasp,  had  ceased  to  wave  on  the  ocean  from 
any  national  ship. 

Disgusted  at  the  defeat  of  his  non-specie  paying  bank, 
Jan.  17.  Dallas,  in  a  new  report,  laid  more  bare  than  ever  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  The  year  had  closed  with  nine- 
teen millions  of  unpaid  debts,  to  meet  which  there  was 
a  nominal  balance  in  the  treasury  of  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, and  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  uncollected 
taxes.  For  the  service  of  the  next  year  fifty  millions 
would  be  needed.  The  total  revenue,  including  the  prod- 
uce of  the  new  taxes,  was  estimated  at  but  eleven  mill- 
ions— ten  from  taxes,  and  one  only  from  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  to  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  been  reduced  !  Dallas  proposed  to  raise  fifteen 
millions  by  a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes,  on  Eppes's 
plan,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  government  currency,  redeem- 
able by  instalments  in  five  years.  To  create  any  chance 
of  borrowing  the  rest,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
laying  new  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  five  millions, 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  Dividends, 
income,  inheritances,  legal  proceedings,  mercantile  docu- 
ments, and  a  dollar  a  barrel  on  flour,  were  mentioned  as 
sources  whence  this  income  might  be  derived. 
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The  government  thus  without  money  or  credit ;  the  chapter 


xxix. 


regular  force  rather  diminishing  than  increasing  ;  the 
now  divided  and  discordant  war  party  unwilling  to  agree  1815. 
to  the  desperate  expedients  urged  upon  them  by  the  cabi- 
net ;  Great  Britain  refusing  to  treat  unless  she  might 
retain  her  conquests  ;  a  veteran  British  army  in  Canada 
menacing  an  early  invasion  in  the  spring,  if,  indeed,  it  did 
not  attempt  a  winter  attack,  at  least  against  Sackett's 
Harbor ;  Cumberland  Island  lately  taken  possession  of 
by  Cockburn  with  a  considerable  military  and  naval 
force,  which  threatened  with  ravage,  if  not  with  servile 
insurrection,  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  ; 
a  formidable  armament,  composed  in  part  of  Ross's  late 
army,  known  to  be  on  its  way  against  New  Orleans, 
which  the  government  were  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  to  defend,  and  of  the  fall  of  which  they  appre- 
hended daily  to  hear  :  such  was  the  helpless,  almost  hope- 
less condition  of  the  general  government  when  the  com- 
missioners from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  set  out 
on  their  ungracious  errand  to  Washington.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  before  their  arrival  there,  by  a  sudden  turn  of 
events  almost  like  that  of  a  fairy  tale,  news,  first  from 
New  Orleans  and  then  from  Ghent,  once  more  set  the 
administration  on  their  feet,  and,  in  relieving  them,  re- 
lieved the  country  also  from  the  most  cruel  embarrass- 
ments and  threatening  disasters ;  giving,  indeed,  a  new 
lease  of  power  to  those  who  had  shown  themselves  so  lit- 
tle fit  for  it,  but  with  the  benefit  of  several  useful  les- 
sons, by  which  they  did  not  fail  to  profit — lessons,  per- 
haps, not  otherwise  to  have  been  taught,  either  to  them 
or  to  the  party  whose  agents  they  were. 

Previous  to  Jackson's  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  every 
thing  had  remained  there,  intervening  dilapidations  ex- 
cepted, in  the  same  condition  in  which  Wilkinson  had 
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chapter  left  it  ;    a  stop  having  been  put,  immediately  after  his 

departure,  to  every  measure  of  defense  which  he  had 

1814.  commenced. 

The  total  population  of  Louisiana  did  not  exceed 
100,000,  of  whom  half  were  slaves  or  free  people  of  col- 
or. New  Orleans  had  about  20,000,  of  whom  less  than 
half  were  whites.  Of  these  whites  a  large  portion  were 
of  French  origin ;  there  were  also  many  adventurers  of 
foreign  birth,  whose  attachment  to  the  United  States  was 
not  implicitly  relied  upon.  The  adjoining  districts  of 
Mississippi  contained  not  above  40,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  half  were  slaves.  In  consequence  of  communica- 
tions sent  by  General  Jackson  from  Mobile,  Governor 

Sept.  5.  Claiborne  had  ordered  all  the  militia  of  Louisiana  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  instant  service,  and  to  exer- 
cise, those  of  the  city  twice  a  week,  and  those  of  the 

Sept.  16.  country  half  as  often.  A  public  meeting  was  soon  after 
called  in  New  Orleans,  and  a  committee  of  defense  organ- 
ized, of  which  Edward  Livingston  was  appointed  chair- 
man. Having  recovered  possession  at  last  of  his  batture, 
Livingston  had  begun  to  rise  above  the  wave  of  obloquy 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  overwhelmed ;  but  he 
was  still  so  unpopular,  and  such  were  the  local  jealousies 
and  quarrels,  that  another  and  rival  committee  of  defense 
was  presently  organized. 

Determined  to  avail  himself  of  every  means,  Jackson 

Sept.  21.  issued  from  Mobile  an  affectionate  address  to  "  the  noble- 
hearted,  generous,  free  men  of  color,"  repudiating  the 
mistaken  policy  which  had  hitherto  excluded  them  from 
the  military  service,  and  calling  on  them  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  a  distinct  corps ;   a  call  to  which  they  quickly 

Nov.  io.  responded,  under  an  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
called  together  in  special  session,  and  by  which  a  joint 
committee  of  defense  was  appointed  ;    apparently,  how- 
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ever,  with  little  hopes  that  any  very  serious  attack  could  chapter 
be  withstood.  

The  arrival  of  Jackson,  presently  followed  by  a  few  1814. 
regulars  from  Mobile,  served  to  give  some  encourage-  Dec-  1< 
ment ;  but  he  saw  at  once  that  he  must  rely  for  defense 
mainly  on  exterior  resources  ;  nor  were  there  any  to 
which  he  could  look  except  Coffee's  brigade,  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Pensacola,  he  had  or- 
dered to  march  for  the  Mississippi ;  and  other  detachments 
of  militia  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  called  for  some 
time  before,  and  expected  down  the  river,  but  which,  as 
yet,  had  scarcely  set  out.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  pov- 
erty and  disorganization  of  the  quarter-master's  depart- 
ment in  the  West,  that  the  Kentucky  troops  had  only 
been  enabled  to  embark  by  the  credit  of  individual  citi- 
zens pledged  for  the  necessary  supplies.  Intent  to  aug- 
ment his  forces  by  all  means,  Jackson  accepted  the  aid 
of  Lafitte  and  a  portion  of  the  Baratarian  buccaneers, 
who  again  tendered  their  services  on  condition  of  pardon. 
The  convicts,  also,  in  the  prison  were  released  and  em- 
bodied. 

A  flat-bottomed  frigate,  commenced  by  Wilkinson,  and 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  at  the  present  moment, 
lay  unfinished  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
only  naval  force  on  that  lake  and  Lake  Borgne  was  five 
gun-boats  and  a  small  schooner.  These,  with  a  few  other 
gun-boats  and  barges  in  the  Mississippi,  the  schooner 
Carolina  of  14  guns,  and  the  ship  Louisiana  of  16,  the 
latter  just  taken  into  the  service,  constituted  the  whole 
naval  means  of  defending  the  water  approaches.  While 
Jackson  was  inspecting  the  forts  St.  Philip  and  Leon, 
which  guarded  the  ascent  of  the  river,  news  reached  New 
Orleans  that  the  expected  British  fleet  had  anchored  at  Dec.  12. 
Cat  Island,  off  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne.      Without 
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chapter  counting  4000  sailors  and  marines,  the  force  on  board, 

XXIX. 

_as  it  afterward  appeared,  amounted  to  12,000  men,  com- 

1814.  manded  by  Packingham,  Keene,  Lambert,  and  Gibbs, 
able  and  experienced  generals  of  Wellington's  late  Penin- 
sular army,  whence,  also,  the  troops  had  mostly  been 
drawn.  Some  forty  or  fifty  British  barges,  after  a  hard 
Dec.  15.  fight,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  American  flotilla  on 
Lake  Borgne,  thus  laying  open  the  passage  to  New  Or- 
leans. About  the  same  time,  the  post  called  the  Balize, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  with  all  the  pilots  stationed 
there,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  Louisiana  militia  were  at  once  called  into  the 
field ;  but  here  a  serious  difficulty  arose  in  the  want  of 
arms.  Jackson,  some  months  before,  had  called  for  a  sup- 
ply from  the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg ;  but,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  the  freight  demanded  by  the  only  steamer 
which  then  navigated  the  Mississippi,  these  necessary 
means  of  defense  had  been  shipped  in  keel  boats  ;  nor  did 
they  arrive  till  after  the  fate  of  the  city  had  been  decid- 
ed. Even  the  muskets  on  hand  would  have  been  use- 
less but  for  a  precious  supply  of  flints  furnished  by  La- 
fitte,  the  Baratarian  pirate. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  extending  for  four 
months  the  payment  of  all  bills  and  notes  ;  but  they 
hesitated  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  whereupon 
Jackson,  under  whose  command  Governor  Claiborne  had 
Dec.  20.  placed  himself  and  the  militia,  took  the  responsibility  of 
proclaiming  martial  law. 

Expresses  had  already  been  sent  up  the  river,  to  get 
news,  if  possible,  of  Coffee's  brigade,  and  of  the  militia 
expected  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

After  encountering  great  hardships  from  excessive 
rains  and  short  supplies,  Coffee  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baton  Rouge  about  the  time  that  the  British 
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appeared  off  Cat  Island.      On  receiving  Jackson's  orders,  chapter 

leaving  300  sick  behind,  he  marched  with  1350  men 

Pushing  forward  himself  with  800  of  the  best  mounted,  1814. 
he  accomplished  the  distance  of  150  miles  in  two  days, 
and  on  the  third  encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  city.  Dec.  20. 
A  body  of  Mississippi  dragoons,  which  had  marched  from 
Mobile  about  the  same  time,  arrived  shortly  after.      On 
news  of  Carroll's  approach  with  the  additional  Tennessee 
militia,  the  steam-boat  which  had  just  arrived  from  Pitts- 
burg had  been  sent  to  bring  him  down.      Jackson  thus 
presently  found  himself  at   the  head  of  5000  men,  of  Dec.  21. 
whom  somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  were  regulars. 

Meanwhile  the  British  army  had  advanced  in  their 
light  transports  to  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne.  Under 
the  pilotage  of  some  Italian  fishermen,  who  dwelt  in  that 
neighborhood,  a  water  passage  was  found  by  the  Bayou 
Bienvenu  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Mississippi ; 
of  which  the  left  bank,  about  fifteen  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  was  gained  by  General  Keene  with  an  advanced 
party  of  2000  light  troops.  This  approach  from  the 
front  was  a  fortunate  circumstance.  Had  the  British 
advanced  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  thus  cutting  off  the 
communication  of  New  Orleans  with  the  country  above, 
the  result  might  have  been  very  different. 

As  soon  as  Jackson  was  informed  of  this  lodgment, 
leaving  Carroll  and  the  Louisiana  country  militia  to 
cover  the  city,  he  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  taking 
with  him  the  regulars,  the  city  militia,  Coffee's  brigade 
dismounted,  and  the  Mississippi  dragoons.  The  British 
left  rested  on  the  river,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  schooner 
Carolina.  Coffee  was  detached  to  gain  their  right.  Jack-  Dec.  23. 
son,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
advanced  on  their  front.  It  was  dark  before  the  action 
began,  a  circumstance  favorable  in  some  respects  to  the 
VI.— N  n 
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chapter  raw  American  troops,  but  preventing  co-operation,  and 

XXIX 

______  producing  some  confusion.      The  attack  was  made  with 

1814.  vigor>  an(l  the  British,  greatly  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
schooner,  were  driven  to  take  several  new  positions.  At 
last  they  got  into  a  very  strong  one,  between  an  old  levee, 
which  covered  them  from  the  schooner,  and  a  new  one, 
raised  within,  which  guarded  their  right  also;  and  find- 
ing that  this  position  could  not  be  forced,  Jackson  retired 
with  a  loss  of  223  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  rather  greater.  The  next  day 
Jackson  took  up  a  position  at  a  point  where  the  solid 
land  between  the  river  and  the  swamp  was  less  than  a 
mile  in  breadth,  behind  a  deep  trench  running  from  the 
river  to  the  swamp ;  a  position  naturally  strong,  and 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen. 

The  British,  just  as  the  late  action  closed,  had  been 
joined  by  a  new  division  from  their  ships  ;  but,  alarmed 
at  the  warm  reception  they  met  with,  and  ignorant  of 
Jackson's  force,  which  the  American  prisoners  greatly 
exaggerated,  instead  of  pressing  forward  at  once,  which 
would  have  been  their  best  chance,  they  waited  to  bring 
up  re-enforcements  and  artillery.  This  interval  was 
diligently  employed  by  Jackson  in  strengthening  his 
position,  bales  of  cotton  being  used  to  form  a  rampart, 
which,  as  well  as  the  ditch  in  front  of  it,  was  extended 
Dec.  27.  into  the  swamp.  A  British  battery,  established  on  the 
levee,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Carolina  by  hot  shot, 
but  the  Louisiana  was  saved,  and  towed  out  of  reach. 
Dec.  28.  The  next  day  the  enemy  advanced  in  force,  driving  in 
Jackson's  outposts ;  and  having  approached  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  lines,  they  opened  upon  them  with  artillery, 
bombs,  and  Congreve  rockets.  Jackson  had  five  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  already  mounted,  served  by  the  crew 
of  the  Carolina.      Aided  by  the  raking  fire  of  the  Loui- 
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siana,  these  guns   checked  the  enemy's  advance;   and,  chapter 

'             &                                         J                       . ,         XXIX- 
after  a  seven  hours'  cannonade,  he  retired  with  consider- 

able  loss.  1814. 

As  matters  thus  approached  a  crisis,  Jackson  and  Clai- 
borne were  not  a  little  troubled  at  the  apprehension  of 
treachery  within  the  city.  Fulwar  Skipwith,  who,  from 
having  been  governor  of  the  late  insurgent  republic  of 
West  Florida,  was  now  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  Senate, 
having  made  some  inquiries  of  Major  Butler,  left  in  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans,  as  to  the  truth  of  a  rumor,  that, 
rather  than  surrender,  Jackson  would  destroy  the  city 
and  retire  up  the  river,  it  was  conjectured  from  this  and 
other  circumstances  that  the  Legislature  might  intend 
to  save  the  city  by  offering  to  capitulate.  Jackson  di- 
rected Claiborne,  in  case  any  move  was  made  in  that 
direction,  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  Legislature  ;  an 
order  to  which  Claiborne  gave  such  an  interpretation, 
contrary,  it  was  afterward  said,  to  Jackson's  intentions, 
that,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
grounds  for  his  suspicions,  he  placed  a  military  guard  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  and  broke  up  the  legislative  session. 
Jackson  also  authorized  a  general  search  of  houses  and 
stores  for  arms,  and,  to  prevent  any  skulking  from  mili- 
tia duty,  he  directed  a  registration  of  all  the  male  in- 
habitants. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  enemy  1815. 
renewed  his  attack  with  more  and  heavier  artillery  ;  but,   Jan'  1- 
in  the  interval,  the  works  had  been  much  strengthened ; 
and,  after  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  British  guns  were  dis- 
mounted and  silenced. 

Jackson's  preparations  for  defense  were  not  confined 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  bank  opposite  the 
city  might  be  approached,  without  passing  the  forts  on 
the  river,  by  the  Bay  of  Barataria  and  the  inlets  con- 
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chapter  nected  with  it.     To  guard  against  attack  from  that  quar- 

XXIX. 

ter,  General  Morgan  had  been  sent  across,  with  orders  to 

1815.  throw  up  defenses  like  those  on  the  other  side.  At  last 
Jan.  4.  |jie  long-expected  Kentuckians  arrived,  2250  men,  led 
by  General  Adair,  that  old  friend  of  Burr's  ;  but  half  of 
them  were  without  arms,  which  Jackson  could  not  fur- 
nish. Detachments  of  these  Kentuckians  and  of  the 
Louisiana  militia  were  sent  to  join  Morgan,  whose  force 
was  thus  raised  to  1500  men,  stationed  behind  an  in- 
trenchment,  defended  by  several  brass  twelves  and  by  a 
battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Patterson.  The  men  without  arms  were  employed 
by  Jackson  upon  a  second  line  of  intrenchments,  as  a 
place  of  rally  should  he  be  driven  from  his  first  line. 

Preparations,  meanwhile,  had  been  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish for  a  grand  attack.  Boats  having  been  drawn,  with 
great  labor,  from  the  bayou  into  the  river,  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton was  sent  across  in  the  night,  with  a  British  detach- 
ment, to  assault  Morgan  ;  and  under  the  fire  of  a  battery 
of  six  eighteen  pounders,  erected  also  during  the  night, 
Jan.  8.  the  main  body,  led  by  Packingham  in  person,  advanced 
to  storm  Jackson's  position.  "  Booty  and  beauty,"  such 
was  the  watchword  ;  comment  enough  on  British  mili- 
tary morals.  One  column  marched  by  the  river,  and, 
without  much  difficulty,  carried  an  advanced  redoubt,  by 
the  guns  of  which  the  American  line  was  raked  through 
its  whole  extent.  The  other  and  main  column,  led  by 
Gibbs  and  Keene,  approached  that  part  of  the  American 
line,  nearest  the  swamp,  occupied  by  Carroll's  division. 
The  ditch  in  front  was  very  deep  and  broad  ;  and  the 
storming  column,  exposed  to  the  fatal  fire  of  the  Tennes- 
see sharp-shooters,  and  of  nine  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
was  speedily  thrown  into  confusion.  Packingham,  in 
attempting  to  restore  order,  was  killed  ;   the  other  two 
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generals  were  wounded,  Gibbs  mortally  ;   and  after  an  chapter 

D  J  XXIX. 

hour's  struggle,  and  two  unsuccessful  advances,  Lambert, 

who  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  1815. 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  the  redoubt  on  the  river, 
which  the  other  column  had  carried.      Thornton,  mean- 
while, on  the  opposite  bank,  notwithstanding  some  delay 
in  his  advance,  had  proved  entirely  successful ;  and  the 
position  he  had  gained  would  have  given  great  advant- 
age for  renewing  the  attack.     But  the  British  army  had 
lost  2000  men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;   and  Lambert, 
dreading   still   further   disasters,   hastened  to  withdraw 
Thornton's  troops,  and  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise.    Jan.  9. 
Having  taken  all  proper  precautions  to  cover  his  retreat, 
he  first  fell  back  to  the  original  landing-place  on  Lake  Jan.  18. 
Borgne,  from  which  point  the  army  was  presently  re-em-  Jan.  27. 
barked.      Jackson's  loss  had  been  but  trifling,  only  71  on 
both  sides  of  the  river ;  while  his  total  loss  in  the  cam- 
paign was  but  333.      But  with  his  raw  troops,  whose 
flight  before  Thornton  had  shown  how  little  they  could 
be  depended  on,  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  any  thing  in 
attempting  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.     Having  re- 
tired first  to  Cat  Island,  they  proceeded  thence  to  the  at- 
tack and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer.     About  the  same  time  Feb.  21. 
the  enemy  retired  also  from  the  coast  of  Georgia ;   but 
not  until  they  had  caused  a  proclamation  of  martial  law, 
and  had  thrown  that  state  and  South  Carolina  also  into 
a  paroxysm  of  alarm. 

Rumors  of  Jackson's  successes,  which,  so  far  as  any 
thing  had  been  done  by  them,  the  administration  had 
very  little  right  to  expect,  beginning  to  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington, came  like  an  exhilarating  cordial  to  the  baffled 
and  mortified  war  party.  Confirmations,  with  additional 
particulars,  continued  to  arrive,  and  to  be  welcomed  with 
the  loudest  exultations  ;  but,  before  the  whole  story  was 
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chapter  known,  the  public  attention  was  drawn  off  to  a  fresh 
piece  of  news  of  even  greater  interest  and  importance. 


XXIX 


1815.  The  British  sloop-of-war  Favorite,  arriving  at  New 
Feb.  11.  York  under  a  flag  of  truce,  brought  two  messengers,  one 
British,  the  other  American,  bearers  of  an  unexpected 
treaty  of  peace,  already  ratified  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  was  late  of  a  Saturday  night ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  joyful  word  peace  circulated  through  the  city, 
and  it  spread  like  electricity,  than,  without  stopping  to 
inquire  or  to  think  about  the  terms,  the  whole  active  pop- 
ulation, of  all  parties,  rushed  into  the  streets  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight.  Amid  shouts,  illuminations,  and  a 
complete  uproar  of  joy,  expresses  were  sent  off  north  and 
south  with  the  news.  In  thirty-two  hours  (thought  to 
be  a  great  effort  of  speed)  the  announcement  reached 
Boston,  where  it  was  received  on  Monday  morning  with 
the  most  clamorous  rejoicings.  All  the  bells  were  at 
once  set  to  ringing  ;  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction  to  spread  the  delightful  intelligence  ;  the  schools 
received  a  holyday  ;  the  whole  population,  quitting  their 
employments,  hastened  to  congratulate  each  other  at  this 
relief,  not  only  from  foreign  war,  but  from  the  still  more 
dreadful  impending  cloud  of  internal  and  civil  struggle. 
The  blockaded  shipping,  rotting  forlorn  at  the  wharves, 
got  out  all  their  flags  and  streamers  ;  and,  before  night, 
once  more  the  hum  of  commerce  sounded,  ship-carpen- 
ters and  riggers  were  busy  at  work,  cargoes  were  being 
shipped,  and  crews  engaged.  The  joy  was  the  same  along 
the  whole  maritime  frontier.  Nor  was  it  less  among  the 
politicians  at  Washington,  however  they  might  strive  to 
conceal  their  emotions,  including  those  most  forward  to 
precipitate  their  country  into  a  struggle  so  unequal  and 
disastrous.  Very  dexterous  use  was  made  by  these  per- 
sons of  the  sudden  halo  of  glory  diffused  by  Jackson's 
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victory,  to  conceal  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  chapter 

~  XXIX. 

people,  the  desperate  point  to  which  affairs  had  been  re- 

duced.      Before   the   contents   of  the   treaty    were   yet  1815. 
known,  it  having  but  just  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
Troup   had  the    sublime   audacity   to   congratulate   the  Feb.  16 
House  on  the  glorious  termination  of  the  most  glorious 
war  ever  waged  by  any  people — provided,  as  he  cautious- 
ly added,  that  the  treaty  should  prove  an  honorable  one ! 

The  treaty,  having  been  unanimously  ratified  and  for-  Feb.  17. 
mally  promulgated,  was  celebrated  every  where  through-  Feb.  18. 
out  the  country  with  the  loudest  rejoicings.  The  Fed- 
eralists, and  all  the  more  sensible  Republicans,  consider- 
ed the  country  lucky  in  the  peace,  such  as  it  was.  The 
violent  war  men,  greatly  cooled  by  this  time,  concealed 
their  mortification,  like  Troup,  behind  the  smoke  of  Jack- 
son's victory,  and  vague  declarations  about  the  national 
rights  vindicated,  the  national  character  exalted,  and  the 
military  and  naval  glory  of  the  war.  Considering  the 
new  demands  of  Great  Britain  put  forward  at  Ghent, 
they  seemed  to  esteem  it  a  triumph  to  be  allowed  to  stop 
where  they  began,  leaving  the  whole  question  of  impress- 
ments and  neutral  rights,  the  sole  ostensible  occasion  of 
the  war,  without  a  word  said  upon  the  subject,  to  be 
settled  at  some  more  convenient  opportunity  ;  a  common 
termination  of  wars,  even  for  the  most  powerful  and  bel- 
ligerent nations,  and  of  which  Great  Britain  herself  has 
given  more  than  one  instance. 

The  weakness  of  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  ;  the  necessity  of  some  barrier  against  that  am- 
bitious spirit  of  annexation  exhibited  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  the  threatened  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
the  constant  curtailment  of  the  Indian  territory  :  these 
had  been  stated  by  the  British  commissioners,  at  the 
opening  of  the  negotiation,  as  grounds  of  their  claim  for 
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chapter  an   assignment  to  the  British  Indian  allies  of  a  perma- 

xxix.  D  .  .  r 
nent  neutral  territory,  with  a  prohibition  to  the  United 

1815.  States  to  establish  fortresses  or  keep  ships  on  the  great 
lakes.  The  American  commissioners  had  protested,  in 
reply,  against  this  attempted  interference  with  the  In- 
dians, as  a  thing  which  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  had 
never  permitted  in  her  own  case,  and  as  contrary  to  the 
assurances  originally  given  of  a  disposition  to  treat  on 
terms  of  perfect  reciprocity.  They  denied,  with  empha- 
sis, that  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  ever  been  a  de- 
clared object  of  the  war  ;  and  they  dwelt  on  the  humane 
disposition  of  their  government  toward  the  Indians,  pro- 
testing, also,  against  the  British  employment  of  Indian 
auxiliaries.  Finally,  after  some  pretty  sharp  controver- 
sy, the  British  commissioners  had  agreed  to  be  content 
with  a  mutual  stipulation  for  peace  with  the  Indians,  the 
tribes  still  actively  engaged  in  hostilities  at  the  close  of 
the  war  to  be  restored  to  the  same  position  in  which  they 
had  stood  at  its  commencement.     This  question  disposed 

Oct.  13.  of  by  the  provisional  assent  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners, the  next  related  to  boundaries.  The  false  idea 
that  the  Mississippi  had  its  source  north  of  the  49th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  had  rendered  nugatory  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  as  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  That 
boundary,  indeed,  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  re- 
mained to  be  extended  far  to  the  west,  the  United  States 
claiming,  under  that  cession,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  provision  for  a  boundary  on  the  northeast,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  territory  between  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  head  of  the  Connecticut,  had  likewise  failed,  so 
the  British  commissioners  contended,  from  similar  geo- 
graphical ignorance  ;  and,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment, they  had  suggested  that  each  party  should  retain 
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what  he  held  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty.      To  this  the  chapter 

XXIX. 

American  commissioners  had  refused  to  agree.      So  the 

negotiation  had  stood  by  the  latest  accounts  previous  to  1815. 
the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Nov  5- 

The  treaty,  as  signed,  provided  for  the  mutual  restora- 
tion of  all  conquered  territory,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissions ;  one  to  settle  the  title  to  the  isl- 
ands in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  another  to  mark  out  the 
northeastern  boundary  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
a  third  to  run  the  line  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment in  either  commission,  the  point  in  dispute  was  to 
be  referred  to  some  friendly  power.  No  provision  was 
made  as  to  the  boundary  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
nor  as  to  the  fishery  on  the  shores  of  British  America. 
The  British  commissioners  refused  to  accept,  in  return 
for  this  right  of  fishing,  a  modified  renewal  of  the  article 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  their  view, 
was  also  terminated  by  the  war.  The  result,  therefore, 
was,  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  parties  where  they  be- 
gan, the  war  took  away  from  Great  Britain  a  nominal 
right,  never  used,  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
the  New  England  fishermen  a  valuable  right,  hitherto 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  of  catching  and  curing  fish 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  loss  of 
which  still  continues  to  be  felt.  By  some  adroit  man- 
agement, the  English  commissioners  were  induced  to  ad- 
mit into  the  treaty  a  clause  copied  from  that  of  1783, 
with  the  history  of  which  probably  they  were  not  famil- 
iar, against  carrying  away  "  any  negroes  or  other  prop- 
erty." The  only  remaining  article  related  to  the  slave 
trade,  for  the  suppression  of  which,  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  both  parties  prom- 
ised to  use  their  best  endeavors. 
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chapter       Hostilities  on  land  were  to  terminate  with  the  rati- 

XXIX.  it- 

fication  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  ocean  in  certain  speci- 

1815.  tied  periods,  according  to  distance,  of  which  the  longest 
was  four  months. 

The  war  thus  happily  ended,  Dallas's  bank  scheme, 

Feb.  6-n.  which  had  been  again  revived  and  carried  through  the 
Feb.  17.  Senate,  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  House  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  Instead  of  the  scheme  of  finance 
which  he  had  proposed,  a  loan  of  $18,400,000  was  au- 
thorized, being  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing ;  and,  as  immediate  means  to  go  on  with,  the  issue 
of  new  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  mill- 
ions— part  of  them  in  sums  under  a  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able to  bearer,  and  without  interest — intended,  in  fact, 
to  serve  as  a  currency  ;  those  over  a  hundred  dollars  to 
bear  an  interest  of  five  and  two  fifths  per  cent. — a  cent 
and  a  half  a  day  for  every  hundred  dollars  ;  both  kinds 
to  be  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  and  fundable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder — those  bearing  interest  in  six  per 
cent,  stock,  and  those  without  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 
Haste  was  made  to  repeal,  in  favor  of  all  reciprocating 
nations,  the* act  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  foreign 
vessels,  and  all  remnants  and  remainders,  if  any  there 
were,  of  the  old  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  acts ; 
also  an  act  passed  only  a  few  days  before,  containing 
many  strong  provisions,  some  of  them  of  very  question- 
able constitutionality,  for  the  extinguishment  of  trade 
and  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  The  commission- 
ers at  Ghent,  before  terminating  their  mission,  signed  a 
July,  commercial  convention  for  four  years,  copied  substan- 
tially from  Jay's  treaty,  but  with  an  additional  proviso 
for  absolute  reciprocity  in  the  direct  trade,  by  the  aboli- 
tion, on  both  sides,  of  all  discriminations. 

Appropriations   were  made   for   rebuilding  the  public 
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edifices  lately  burned  by  the  British  ;   not,  however,  with-  chapter 
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out  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  Rhea  proposed  to  encir- 
cle the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  with  an  iron  balustrade,  to  1815. 
let  the  ivy  grow  over  them,  and  to  place  on  their  front, 
in  letters  of  brass,  this  inscription  :  "  Americans  !  This 
is  the  effect  of  British  barbarism  !  Let  us  swear  eter- 
nal hatred  to  England  !"  Many  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers were  quite  electrified  by  this  burst  of  patriotic  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  effect  passed  rapidly  away,  as  it  occurred 
to  them  that  Rhea  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  anxious  to  have 
the  seat  of  government  removed  to  Philadelphia  or  Lan- 
caster. 

Jefferson  had  offered  a  library  of  some  seven  tnousand 
volumes,  which  he  had  been  all  his  life  collecting,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  burned  by  the  British  ;  but  the  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  did  not  pass  without  violent  op- 
position. It  was  proposed  to  pay  for  these  books  about 
$30,000 — more,  no  doubt,  than  they  would  have  sold 
for,  though  probably  not  much  more  than  they  had  cost. 
But  this  act  of  mutual  accommodation,  for  Jefferson  no 
doubt  needed  the  money,  was  violently  denounced  by 
many  of  the  Federalists  as  an  approach  to  a  system  of 
pensions.  The  same  objection  defeated  a  bill  to  pay  to 
the  destitute  family  of  Vice-president  Gerry,  who  had 
died  during  the  session,  his  salary  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  A  vast  deal  of  Federal  spleen  was  vented  in 
the  not  very  creditable  debates  on  these  two  bills.  The 
Democrats  fully  retorted  in  the  discussion  of  a  bill,  which 
also  failed  to  pass,  to  repay  to  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut their  advances  for  local  defense  during  the  war 
— advances  of  which  a  large  amount,  amid  millions  squan- 
dered on  more  favored  states,  remains  unpaid  to  this  day. 

The  president  recommended  a  peace  establishment  of 
20,000  men.      The  House  wished  to  reduce  it  to  6000  ; 
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chapter  the  Senate  preferred  15,000;  10,000  was  finally  agreed 


XXIX 


to  as  a  compromise.  Two  major  generals,  four  briga- 
1815.  diers,  and  the  necessary  number  of  staff,  regimental,  and 
company  officers,  were  to  be  selected  by  the  president  from 
those  in  service.  The  supernumerary  officers  and  men, 
according  to  the  original  terms  of  enlistment,  were  to  be 
discharged,  with  three  months'  extra  pay.  An  additional 
bounty  in  land  was  also  proposed,  but  not  carried. 

The  flotilla  act  was  repealed,  and  the  remaining  gun- 
boats ordered  to  be  sold.  The  naval  establishment  was 
left  as  it  stood,  with  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$200,000  annually,  for  three  years,  for  its  gradual  in- 
crease. A  bill  for  appointing  admirals  and  vice-admi- 
rals failed,  as  the  same  proposal  often  has  done  since  ; 
but  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  naval  admin- 
istration, by  creating  a  board  of  three  naval  officers,  to 
exercise,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  general 
superintendence  of  that  department. 

The  three  national  ships  at  sea  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded did  not  return  without  additional  laurels.  Off 
Feb.  20.  Lisbon,  the  Constitution  engaged  in  a  moonlight  action 
two  British  sloops-of-war,  the  Cyane,  of  24  guns,  and  the 
Levant,  of  18.  Keeping  the  wind,  and  taking  a  distance 
favorable  to  her  long  twenty-fours,  but  too  great  for  the 
carronades,  the  enemy's  principal  armament,  herself,  as 
it  were,  in  the  apex,  and  the  two  hostile  ships  at  the  op- 
posite angles  of  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle,  the  Consti- 
tution compelled  first  the  Cyane  and  then  the  Levant 
to  strike,  with  a  loss  to  herself  of  only  three  killed  and 
twelve  wounded,  and  no  essential  damage  to  the  vessel. 
March  ii.  She  then  proceeded  with  her  prizes  to  Port  Praya,  in  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  whence  she  barely  escaped  in  a 
fog  from  a  squadron  of  heavy  British  vessels,  by  which 
the  Levant  was  recaptured. 
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The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  chapter 
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on  getting  out  of  New  York,  was  Tristran  d'Acunha,  off 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shortly  before  arriving  there,  1815. 
the  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  encountered  and  captured  March  23 
the  brig-of-war  Penguin,  of  18  guns,  just  about  her 
match.  The  Penguin  suffered  very  severely,  with  loss 
of  foremast  and  bowsprit,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
destroy  her.  The  Hornet  appeared  the  next  day,  when 
both  vessels  proceeded  together  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 
As  they  entered  that  sea  they  were  chased  by  a  seventy- 
four,  which  the  Hornet  escaped  with  difficulty,  being 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  almost  every  thing  movable, 
and  returning  to  New  York  without  boat,  anchor,  or  ca- 
ble, and  with  but  one  gun.  The  Peacock,  Captain  War- 
rington, kept  on  her  cruise,  and  in  the  Straits  of  Funda 
captured  the  Nautilus,  of  14  guns,  an  East  India  cruiser.  June  30. 
Though  told  that  peace  had  been  made,  Warrington  in- 
sisted that  the  Nautilus  should  strike  to  him,  and  he 
compelled  her  to  do  so  by  a  broadside,  which  killed  six 
men  and  wounded  eight  others.  The  next  day  she  was 
given  up.      So  ended  the  naval  hostilities. 

The  whole  number  of  British  vessels  captured  during 
the  war,  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean,  as  well  by  priva- 
teers (of  which  there  remained  some  forty  or  fifty  at  sea 
when  peace  was  concluded),  as  by  national  vessels,  omit- 
ting those  recaptured,  was  reckoned  at  1750.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  British  return,  there  had  been  captured 
or  destroyed  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  42  American 
national  vessels,  including  22  gun-boats,  233  privateers, 
and  1437  merchant  vessels — 1683  in  all,  manned  by 
upward  of  18,000  seamen.  The  captures  by  British 
privateers  were  not  numerous. 

Owing  to  the  early  disasters  by  land,  the  balance  of 
prisoners    had    been    all   along    against    the    Americans. 
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chapter  Horrid,   indeed,  were  the  tales  brought  back,  equal  to 
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those  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship,  from  Dartmoor  and  other 
1815.  British  depots  for  prisoners,  where  war  had  been  seen 
stripped  of  all  its  gilding,  and  felt  in  all  its  grim  horrors. 
Much  feeling  was  also  occasioned  by  an  unlucky  disturb- 
ance which  occurred  at  Dartmoor  after  the  peace  was 
known,  the  guard  firing  on  the  prisoners  and  killing 
several. 

As  to  the  maritime  results  of  the  war,  the  British  re- 
mained very  sore  ;  a  party,  with  the  London  Times  at  its 
head,  bitterly  complaining  that  any  peace  should  have 
been  consented  to  before  stripping  the  upstart  and  inso- 
lent Yankees  of  their  naval  laurels. 

Madison,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  impressment  question  for  the  future  by  recom- 
Feb.  25.  mending  the  passage  of  an  act  excluding  foreign  seamen 
from  American  ships. 
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JeSeFORE  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  steps  had  been  chapter 

taken  to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Europe.  

Eustis  had  been  appointed  minister  to  Holland,  and  1815. 
Erving  to  Spain,  Don  Onis  being  at  length  recognized 
as  the  minister  of  that  country.  John  Q.  Adams  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Gallatin  to 
France,  to  succeed  Crawford,  who  had  asked  leave  to  re- 
turn. Bayard  was  appointed  as  Adams's  successor  at  St. 
Petersburg  ;  but,  already  suffering  under  mortal  sickness, 
he  hastened  home  to  die.  To  fill  up  the  cabinet,  Dear- 
born was  nominated  Secretary  of  War  ;  but  as  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  him,  Crawford  was  substituted,  Dal- 
las undertaking  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  till 
Crawford's  return  from  France. 

Though  there  seemed  no  longer  any  danger  from  the 
British  army,  martial  law  had  continued  to  be  kept  up 
at  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson  even  chose  to  con- 
strue into  a  provocation  to  mutiny  an  article  complaining 
of  this  state  of  things  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 
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chapter  He  compelled  the  publisher  to  disclose  the  author,  whom, 
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_____  proving    to  be   a  member    of  the  Legislature,  Jackson 
1815.  forthwith  committed  to  prison,  proposing  to  try  him  for 
his  life  by  a  military  court.      A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
March  5.  having  been  issued  on  his  behalf  by  Judge  Hall,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,   the  judge   himself  was 
arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  city,  as  was  also  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  for  having  presumed  to  apply  to  one  of 
the  state  judges  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
Hall.      Even   after  the  news  of  peace   arrived,  Jackson 
March  8.  still  insisted  upon  maintaining  military  rule  till  official 
March  13.  information  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  left  no  longer 
any  pretense  for  it.      The  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  mili- 
tia were  now  dismissed,  to  march  home  by  land,  in  which 
they  suffered  vastly  more  from  sickness   than  they  had 
done  from  the  enemy.      Hall,  presently  returning  to  the 
city,  caused  process  to  be  served  on  the  general,  to  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him 
for  his  contempt  in  resisting  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
March  30.  In  answer  to  this  summons  the  general  appeared,  followed 
by  a  shouting  mob.      He  wished  to  put  in,  by  way  of 
defense,  a  written  statement  of  his  reasons  for  proclaim- 
ing martial  law  ;    but  as  it  consisted,  in  part,  of  reflec- 
tions  on   the  judge  himself,  Hall  refused  to  allow  this 
document  to  be  read,  except  certain  parts  of  it  in  which 
some  legal   points   were   taken.      The   general  was  de- 
fended by  four  lawyers,  volunteer  aids-de-camp,  of  whom 
one  was   Edward  Livingston,  the  author,  doubtless,  of 
the  rejected  paper,  and  who  now  figured  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  he  had  formerly  occupied, 
as  the  ultra  defender  of  popular  rights  against  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  especially  against  Wil- 
kinson's proclamation  of  martial  law   during  the  affair 
of  Burr.       The   hearing  finished,  the  judge  ordered  an 
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attachment  to  issue,  at  the  return  of  which  Jackson  ap-  chapter 

xxx. 
peared  ;  but  he  refused  to  answer  interrogatories,  and  he 

listened,  not  without  some  insolent  interruptions,  to  the  1815. 
decision  of  the  judge,  who  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  March31- 
$1000.  His  check  for  this  amount  was  immediately  ten- 
dered to  the  clerk  ;  and  the  general,  on  leaving  the  court, 
was  received  outside  by  a  worshiping  crowd,  in  a  short 
address  to  whom  he  took  no  little  credit  to  himself  for 
having  condescended  to  submit  to  the  law.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  speedily  made  up  for  the  discharge  of  his  fine. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  Brown  and  May  17. 
Jackson  were  retained  as  major  generals,  with  Macomb, 
Scott,  Gaines,  and  Ripley  as  brigadiers.  The  ordnance, 
the  engineers,  and  the  Military  Academy  were  preserved 
entire,  with  the  two  corps  of  horse  and  foot  artillery  ; 
the  latter,  however,  reduced  to  eight  battalions.  The 
rifle  regiment,  and  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  were  also 
retained.  Upward  of  1800  officers  were  discharged,  not 
without  great  hardship  to  several,  who  had  been  in  the 
army  almost  the  whole  of  their  lives.  One  of  these  was 
Wilkinson,  who  had  just  been  honorably  acquitted  by  the 
court  appointed  to  investigate  his  Canada  campaigns. 
Thus  dropped  in  his  old  age  by  a  government  he  had 
served  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was  provided  for 
by  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Just  as  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out, 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking  offense  at  not  having  received 
from  America  the  precise  articles  in  the  way  of  tribute 
demanded,  had  unceremoniously  dismissed  Lear,  the  con- 
sul, had  declared  war,  and  had  since  captured  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  and  reduced  her  crew  to  slavery.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England, 
this  declaration  had  been  reciprocated.  Efforts  had  been 
at  once  made  to  fit  out  ships,  new  and  old,  including 
VI.— Oo 
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chapter  several   small   ones   lately   purchased   for  the   proposed 
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squadrons  of  Porter  and  Perry,  and  before  many  weeks 
1815.  Decatur  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  Guerriere,  Ma- 
May  19.  Cedonian,  and  Constellation  frigates,  now  released  from 
blockade  ;  the  Ontario,  new  sloop-of-war,  four  brigs,  and 
two  schooners.      Two  days  after  passing  Gibraltar,  he 
June  17.  fell  in  with  and  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  of  44  guns, 
the  largest  ship  in  the  Algerine  navy,  which  struck  to 
the  Guerriere  after  a  running  fight  of  twenty-five  min- 
utes.     A  day  or  two  after,  an  Algerine  brig  was  chased 
into  shoal  water  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  captured  by 
the  smaller  vessels.      Decatur  having  appeared  off  Al- 
June  30.  giers,  the  terrified  Dey  at  once  consented  to  a  treaty, 
which  he  submitted  to  sign  on  Decatur's  quarter-deck, 
surrendering  all  prisoners  on  hand,  making  certain  pecu- 
niary indemnities,  renouncing  all  future  claim  to  any 
American  tribute  or  presents,  and  the  practice,  also,  of 
reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery. 

Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  ob- 
tained from  both  indemnity  for  certain  American  vessels 
captured  under  the  guns  of  their  forts  by  British  cruisers 
during  the  late  war.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli  being  short  of 
cash,  Decatur  agreed  to  accept  in  part  payment  the  resto- 
ration of  liberty  of  eight  Danes  and  two  Neapolitans  held 
as  slaves. 
July  3.  Bainbridge  soon  sailed  from  Boston  with  the  Inde- 
pendence 74,  the  Erie  sloop-of-war,  and  two  smaller  ves- 
sels. Being  joined  by  the  Congress  frigate,  after  land- 
in<*  Eustis  in  Holland,  and  by  Decatur's  squadron,  find- 
ing every  thing  settled,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
play his  force  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  eclat  of  the  American  naval  victories  over  the  British 
caused  him  to  be  received  with  marked  respect.  A  lit- 
tle incident  which  occurred  at  Malaga  deserves  notice,  as 
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showing  how  natural  is  the  insolence  of  power,  and  how  chapter 
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readily  our  navy  officers  could  fall  into  the  very  practices 

of  which  we  had  complained  so  loudly  in  the  British.  1815. 
A  deserter  from  the  Independence,  being  seized  in  the 
streets  of  Malaga  by  one  of  her  officers,  was  discharged 
by  the  civil  authority  on  the  claim  which  he  set  up  of 
being  a  Spanish  citizen.  Bainbridge,  however,  still  de- 
manded him,  threatening,  if  he  were  not  given  up,  to 
land  and  take  him  by  force,  and,  if  resistance  were  made, 
to  fire  upon  the  town — threats  to  which  the  authorities 
yielded. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France  excited  a  moment- 
ary alarm  lest  the  unsettled  questions  of  impressment 
and  neutral  rights  might  again  come  up.  But  his  speedy 
downfall  destroyed  these  apprehensions,  and  with  them 
the  hopes,  also,  of  a  new  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  neutral 
commerce. 

The  posts  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Michilimackinac 
having  been  reoccupied,  steps  were  taken  for  a  complete 
pacification  of  all  the  Northwestern  tribes.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Detroit,  at  which  were  represented  the  Sen-  Sept.  l 
ecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  Potawatomies 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas,  with  some 
bands,  also,  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sauks,  and  at  which 
the  famous  Prophet,  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  was  pres- 
ent, the  hatchet  was  formally  buried  as  between  all  these 
tribes,  and  as  between  them  and  the  United  States. 
Other  treaties  soon  followed  with  the  Potawatomies  of 
the  Illinois,  the  Piankeshaws,  Osages,  Iowas,  Kansas, 
Foxes,  Kickapoos,  and  various  bands  of  the  great  Sioux 
confederacy,  with  several  of  which  formal  relations  were 
now  first  established. 

Some  owners  of  Washington  lots,  anxious  lest  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  might  be  again  agitated,  had  erected  on 
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chapter  Capitol  Hill  a  temporary  building,  of  which  a  lease  was 

taken,  and  in  which  the  new  Congress  met.      That  Re- 

1815.  publican  faction  in  the  Senate  which  had  so  long  embar- 
rassed Madison,  no  longer  existed.  Of  its  late  members, 
some  had  resigned,  some  had  lost  their  seats,  and  others 
had  been  bought  off  by  offices.  The  only  opposition  sen- 
ators were  now  the  Federalists,  increased  to  fourteen  in 
number,  among  them  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire;  Gore, 
of  Massachusetts  ;  Dana,  of  Connecticut ;  King,  of  New 
York  ;  Horsey,  of  Delaware  ;  and  Harper,  of  Maryland. 
The  leaders  on  the  other  side  were  Macon,  transferred 
now  to  the  Senate ;  Campbell,  who  again  reappeared 
from  Tennessee  ;  and  James  Barbour,  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  in  which  office  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Wil- 
son Cary  Nicholas. 

The  House  had  a  hundred  and  seventeen  Democrats 
to  sixty-five  Federalists.  On  the  administration  side 
were  Root  and  Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  Henry  Southard, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Findley,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  father 
of  the  House  ;  Wright,  William  Pinkney,  and  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  who,  having  lost  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  ap. 
peared  now  as  member  from  Baltimore  ;  Burwell,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Calhoun  and  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina ;  For- 
syth, Wilson  Lumpkin,  and  Richard  H.  Wilde,  of  Geor- 
gia ;  Clay,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Desha,  and  M'Kee,  of 
Kentucky ;  M'Lean,  of  Ohio.  General  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  were  also  among  the 
new  members.  On  the  other  side  appeared  Webster,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Pickering  and  Cyrus  King,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Grosvenor,  of  New  York  ;  John  Sergeant  and 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Hanson,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  had  defeated  Eppes  by 
a  very  close  vote  ;  and  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina.  Clay, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  Congress  in  his  absence,  and 
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again,   to  avoid  all  controversy,  since  his  return,  was  chapter 
placed  anew  in  the  speaker's  chair.  

The  great  subjects  of  interest  were  the  national  finan-  1815. 
ces,  and  especially  the  currency,  thrown  by  the  war  into 
great  confusion. 

Dallas,  struggling  with  the  suspended  banks  for  the 
privilege  of  supplying  the  country  with  an  irredeemable 
paper,  had  refused  to  accept,  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
the  notes  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank  which  did  not 
reciprocate  by  receiving  and  paying  out  treasury  notes 
at  par.  But  in  this  struggle  the  banks  had  the  best  of 
it.  The  bank  notes  of  New  York  were  at  fourteen  per 
cent,  discount  for  specie  or  Boston  paper,  those  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  at  sixteen  per  cent.  The  treas- 
ury notes  under  $100  being  fundable,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  in  seven  per  cent,  stock,  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  bank  paper  ;  and,  instead  of  passing  into  circu- 
lation, they  were  collected  and  converted  into  stock.  The 
holders  of  a  part  of  the  over-due  treasury  notes  of  larger 
amounts  were  content  to  accept  in  liquidation  a  six  per 
cent,  stock,  at  the  rate  of  ninety-five  dollars  in  stock  for 
every  hundred  in  notes. 

In  addition  to  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary debt,  amounting  to  thirty-nine  millions,  about 
half  of  it  in  three  per  cent,  stock,  a  new  debt  had  been 
contracted  of  sixty-three  millions,  partly  seven  per  cents., 
but  mostly  six  per  cents.,  besides  seventeen  millions  of 
unfunded  treasury  notes,  and  a  large  mass  of  unliquida- 
ted claims.  The  amount  of  this  new  debt  was,  however, 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted 
by  the  war,  and  the  policy  in  which  it  had  originated. 
By  that  policy  the  country  had  lost  almost  all  the  profits 
of  seven  years'  trade,  which,  in  spite  of  all  belligerent  en- 
croachments and  interferences,  might,  had  the  merchants 
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chapter  been  left  to  themselves,  have  produced  as  ample  commer- 
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'  cial  returns  as  the  seven  years  preceding  ;  not  only  leav- 
1815.  ing  the  national  government  without  any  debt  of  any 
kind,  but  accumulating  also  a  great  mass  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  The  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try would  thus  have  been  placed  in  the  best  condition 
possible  for  meeting  the  great  mercantile  change  which 
was  about  to  take  place,  instead  of  being  called  upon,  as 
they  now  were,  with  capitals  dilapidated,  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  or  half  rotten  at  the  wharves, 
warehouses  empty  and  ruinous,  grass  growing  in  the 
streets  of  many  once  busy  ports,  and  the  currency  in  a 
complete  state  of  derangement,  to  encounter  a  new  course 
of  trade,  of  which  falling  prices,  sharp  competition,  and 
small  profits,  if  not  ruinous  losses,  were  to  be  the  chief 
characteristics. 

Foreign  trade  had  indeed  revived,  especially  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  and,  under  the  present  double 
duties,  bonds  to  an  unexpected  amount  were  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating in  the  treasury.  This  seemed  to  many  a 
proof  of  prosperity  ;  but  the  question  began  to  be  asked 
by  the  more  wary,  now  that  the  carrying  trade  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  exportation  of  provisions  sure  to  be  great- 
ly curtailed,  how  were  all  these  imports  to  be  paid  for  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  peace,  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  present  year,  including  the  ar- 
rearages of  the  last,  were  reckoned  by  Dallas  at  not  less 
than  fifty  millions.  The  means,  including  the  balance 
in  the  treasury,  and  thirty-one  millions  in  loans  and 
treasury  notes,  would  amount  to  only  forty-nine  millions, 
showing  the  actual  income  of  the  year,  notwithstanding 
the  unexpected  aid  from  duties  on  imports,  to  be  less 
than  sixteen  millions,  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses.     The  expenses  for  1816,  including  arrear- 
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ages  and  redemption  of  outstanding  treasury  notes,  were  chapter 

estimated  at  not  less  than  forty-three  millions  ;  an  amount 

which,  according  to  Dallas's  calculations,  the  existing  1815. 
system  would  fail  to  produce,  since  the  double  duties 
would  cease  in  February  on  all  articles  not  liable  to  in- 
ternal duty. 

In  arranging  a  new  system  of  finance,  Dallas  proposed 
to  reduce  the  direct  tax  one  half,  to  repeal  the  most  oner- 
ous and  unpopular  of  the  internal  taxes,  especially  those 
on  domestic  manufactures,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  an  augmented  tariff  of  duties  on  imports.  This  tariff, 
amounting,  on  an  average,  to  an  increase  of  forty-two 
per  cent,  above  the  old  rates  preceding  the  war,  was  to 
be  arranged  with  particular  reference  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures.  This  encouragement, 
by  the  natural  sequence  of  that  policy  which  had  called 
these  manufactures  into  existence,  had  been  zealously 
urged  in  the  president's  message.  "  However  wise  the 
theory  may  be,"  so  the  president  had  put  the  case, 
"which  leaves  to  the  sagacity  and  interest  of  individuals 
the  application  of  their  industry  and  resources,  there  are 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Besides  the  condition  which  the  theory  itself  implies  of 
a  reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations,  experience  teach- 
es that  so  many  circumstances  must  concur  in  introduc- 
ing and  maturing  manufacturing  establishments,  espe- 
cially of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a  country  may 
remain  long  without  them,  although  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and,  in  some  respects,  even  peculiarly  fitted  for 
carrying  them  on  with  success.  Under  circumstances 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it 
has  made  among  us  a  progress,  and  exhibited  an  effi- 
ciency, which  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a  protection 
not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose 
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chapter  interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early 
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day,  not  only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from 

1815.  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of  ex- 
ternal commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  or 
less  entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is  ob- 
viously claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United  States 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to 
casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary  for  the  public  de- 
fense^ or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  individ- 
uals. It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  par- 
ticular manufactures  when  the  materials  for  them  are 
extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  consequent- 
ly impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  pros- 
perity and  independence  an  encouragement  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  rewarded." 

Dallas  had  in  view  a  permanent  revenue,  to  be  raised 
partly  by  internal  taxes,  but  chiefly  by  duties  on  imports, 
sufficient  to  furnish  ten  millions  annually  toward  the  in- 
terest and  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  and  sixteen 
millions  for  current  expenses. 

There  was  a  considerable  party  in  Congress  anxious 
to  abolish  at  once  all  the  internal  taxes,  to  reduce  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  old  level,  and  to  return  to  the  fru- 
gal system  of  Jefferson,  under  whom  the  current  expenses 
had  not  amounted  to  the  half  of  sixteen  millions.  M'Kee 
and  Harden,  of  Kentucky,  protested  against  the  contin- 
uation of  taxes,  to  which  the  people  had  only  submitted 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  and  from  whioh  they  had 
been  promised  relief  as  soon  as  peace  was  obtained.  Clay, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  for  maintaining  the  revenue  and 
the  public  force  at  a  respectable  point,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  foreign  affairs.  Our  relations  with  Spain 
were  still  very  unsettled.  It  might  soon  become  expe- 
dient to  assist  the  people  of  South  America  in  their 
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struggle  for  independence.      The  Congress  of  European  chapter 

potentates  at  Vienna  were  pushing  their  ideas  of  legiti- 

macy  to  great  extremes,  and  was  it  certain  that  we  1816. 
should  wholly  escape  their  influence  ? 

Randolph,  with  his  usual  caustic  wit,  ridiculed  as 
Quixotic  the  idea  of  helping  the  South  Americans  to 
liberty — a  thing  of  which  they  were  utterly  incapable. 
Calhoun  took  the  same  general  ground  with  Clay,  point- 
ing out  internal  improvements  —  a  subject,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  protective  tariff,  distinctly  brought  forward  in 
the  president's  message — as  another  object,  in  addition 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  respectable  army  and  navy,  to 
which  revenue  might  be  usefully  applied.  "  Gentlemen 
ought  not  to  give  in  to  the  contracted  idea  that  taxes 
were  so  much  money  taken  from  the  people.  Properly 
applied,  the  money  proceeding  from  taxes  was  money  put 
out  to  the  best  possible  use  for  the  people."  "  The  broad 
question  was  now  before  the  House,  should  this  govern- 
ment act  on  an  enlarged  policy — should  it  avail  itself  of 
the  experience  of  the  last  war,  or  should  we  go  on  in  the 
same  old  imbecile  method,  contributing  nothing  by  our 
measures  to  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  country  ?" 
These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  House,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  internal  taxes  were,  for  the  present,  retained. 

The  new  tariff  scheme,  as  reported  by  Dallas,  arranged 
imported  articles  into  three  classes  :  1st.  Those  of  which 
a  full  domestic  supply  could  be  produced  ;  2d.  Those  of 
which  only  a  partial  domestic  supply  could  be  afforded ; 
and,  3d.  Those  produced  at  home  very  slightly,  or  not 
at  all. 

In  the  first  class  were  arranged  cabinet  wares,  car- 
riages, cables,  and  cordage,  hats  of  all  kinds,  straw  bon- 
nets, umbrellas  and  parasols,  iron  castings,  cannon,  fire- 
arms, window  glass,  leather  and  all  manufactures  of  it, 
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chapter  paper  of  every  description,  blank  books,  and  printing  type. 
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Upon  these  articles  Dallas  proposed  a  duty  heavy  enough 
1816.  to  secure  the  market  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  leav- 
ing it  to  domestic  competition  to  keep  down  the  price. 
April  27.  In  the  tariff  as  adopted  this  duty  was  fixed  at  thirty-five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  except  on  cannon,  arms,  and  print- 
ers' type,  charged  twenty  per  cent.,  and  except  on  cer- 
tain articles  charged  with  specific  duties — tarred  cordage 
three  cents  per  pound,  untarred  cordage  four  cents,  win- 
dow glass  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  quarter 
the  hundred  square  feet,  boots  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and 
shoes  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  pair. 

In  the  second  class  were  placed  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  iron  and  most  of  its  coarser  products,  manufac- 
tures of  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter,  and  plated  wares, 
distilled  spirits,  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  On  these  articles 
Dallas  suggested  an  average  duty  of  twenty  per  cent., 
as  still  leaving  the  door  open  to  foreign  competition, 
while  it  afforded  a  fair  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facture, which  might  finally,  under  this  encouragement, 
supply  the  market  entirely.  But  in  favor  of  cotton  and 
woolen  cloths,  branches  of  industry  which  had  grown 
up  almost  entirely  since  the  embargo,  Dallas  was  dis- 
posed to  go  somewhat  beyond  this  limit.  The  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  represented  themselves  as  having  a 
capital  invested  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  mostly  boys  and 
females,  and  consuming  annually  27,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  from  which  they  produced  81,000,000  yards  of 
cloth,  worth,  at  the  average  price  of  thirty  cents  the 
yard  (four  or  five  times  the  present  price),  $24,300,000. 
The  manufacturers  of  woolens  claimed  to  have  vested  a 
capital  of  twelve  millions,  employing  fifty  thousand  work- 
men, consuming  raw  material  of  the  value  of  $7,000,000, 
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wrought  into  cloth  of  the  value  of  $19,000,000.     These  chapter 
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fabrics  had  enjoyed,  under  the  war  duties,  a  protection 

of  about  thirty  per  cent.  For  this  Dallas  proposed  to  1816. 
substitute  a  duty  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  on  woolens 
(except  blankets  and  worsted  goods,  of  which  the  domes- 
tic supply  was  small),  and  on  cottons  a  duty  of  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  with  the  proviso  that  all  such 
cottons  should  be  taken  to  have  cost  at  least  twenty-five 
cents  the  square  yard. 

It  was  upon  these  duties  on  cottons  and  woolens,  as 
the  most  extensive  in  their  operation,  that  the  principal 
struggle  took  place.  The  mercantile  representatives  de- 
nounced the  whole  system  of  protection  to  American 
manufactures  as  but  a  mere  continuation  of  that  sys- 
tem of  commercial  restrictions  and  government  interfer- 
ences which  had  already  involved  the  country  in  so  many 
calamities.  The  great  body  of  the  Federalists,  forget- 
ting Hamilton's  famous  report  on  manufactures,  which 
was  now  republished  with  applauses  in  the  Democratic 
newspapers,  opposed  the  whole  protective  policy,  as  well 
on  this  ground  as  that  of  the  generally  debased  character 
of  manufacturing  populations. 

Several  of  the  old  school  southern  Democrats,  headed 
by  Randolph,  opposed  the  scheme  of  protection  as  one 
which  tended  to  build  up  the  manufactures  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States  at  the  expense  of  the  South.  But 
the  cotton-growing  states,  apart  from  the  broad  national 
views  then  entertained  by  Calhoun  and  others,  had,  at 
that  time,  a  particular  interest  in  encouraging  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  cotton.  Not  only  did  Great 
Britain  impose  a  heavy  discriminating  duty  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States,  but 
most  of  the  imported  coarse  fabrics,  coming  from  India, 
were  the  product  of  a  foreign  material.      Hence  this  new 
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_____  England  men,  received  the  support  of  Calhoun  and 
1816.  Lowndes,  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  bill  was  reported. 
After  a  good  deal  of  chaffering,  the  duty  was  finally 
fixed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  both  woolens  and  cot- 
tons, to  be  reduced,  after  three  years,  to  twenty  per 
cent.  The  important  principal  of  minimum  valuation 
was  also  retained. 

The  duty  on  rolled  and  bar  iron  and  anchors  was  fixed 
at  $30  the  ton;  on  bar  and  bolt  iron,  not  rolled,  at  $7  ; 
on  sheets,  rods,  and  hoops,  at  $50.  Nails  were  to  pay 
three  cents,  spikes  two  cents,  and  iron  wire  and  steel 
wire  from  five  to  nine  cents  per  pound ;  steel,  $20  the 
ton.  Spirits  were  to  pay  from  thirty-eight  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  proof,  with  a  discrim- 
ination of  four  or  five  cents  in  favor  of  the  domestic  distil- 
lation from  grain.  The  duty  on  brown  sugar,  in  favor 
of  the  Louisiana  planters,  was  fixed  at  three  cents  per 
pound  ;  that  on  loaf  sugar,  at  twelve  cents.  On  most 
of  the  other  articles  of  this  class,  including,  also,  linens, 
sail-cloth,  and  glass  and  china  ware,  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed. 

Upon  the  great  mass  of  other  articles  constituting 
Dallas's  third  class,  the  rates  were  mostly  fixed  with  a 
view  to  revenue  only  ;  on  molasses,  five  cents  per  gallon ; 
on  coffee,  five  cents  ;  on  cocoa,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  on 
tea,  from  twelve  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
quality  ;  on  white  sugar,  four  cents ;  on  wines,  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  the  gallon  ;  on  salt,  forty 
cents  the  hundred  weight ;  on  coal,  five  cents  the  bushel; 
on  silks,  stuff  goods,  and  blankets,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

However  ready  Dallas  might  have  been  to  establish  a 
government  non-specie  paying  bank,  as  a  desperate  re- 
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source  under  desperate  circumstances,   or   however  he  chapter 

might  lately  have  struggled  with  the  suspended  banks 

for  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  people  with  an  irre-  1816. 
deemable  currency,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  the  ex- 
citing state  of  things,  a  daily  increasing  source  of  em- 
barrassments and  losses.  He  had  attempted,  but  with- 
out success,  to  induce  the  banks  to  associate  for  mutual 
check  and  regulation.  Already  the  more  prudent  began 
to  refuse  the  bills  of  the  others.  Nothing,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  put  a  stop  to  increased  depreciation  and  ut- 
ter confusion  of  the  currency,  except  a  return  to  specie 
payments.  The  government,  without  a  hard  dollar  in 
the  treasury,  and,  as  every  quarter  came  round,  making 
fresh  defaults  at  Boston,  unable  to  pay  specie  itself,  was 
in  no  condition  to  require  its  debtors  to  do  so.  A  return 
to  specie  payments  would  require  the  importation  of  a 
large  amount  of  cash  ;  nor  did  Dallas  see  any  other  way 
in  which  that  object  could  be  accomplished  except  by  the 
establishment  of  a  national  specie-paying  bank,  such  as 
might  furnish  both  the  government  and  the  people  with 
a  redeemable  currency  in  place  of  the  paper  of  the  sus- 
pended banks,  which  would  thus  be  compelled  either  to 
resume  or  to  wind  up. 

Dallas's  plan  for  a  bank,  except  in  a  few  particulars, 
was  modeled  after  Hamilton's  ;   and  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, as  finally  passed,  varied  very  slightly  from  Dal-  April  10. 
las's  plan. 

The  capital  was  to  be  $35,000,000,  to  be  paid,  one 
fifth  in  cash,  the  remainder  in  stocks  of  the  United  States 
equivalent  to  a  six  per  cent,  stock,  except  seven  millions 
of  five  per  cents,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  government, 
who  were  also  to  have  the  appointment  of  five  out  of  the 
twenty-five  directors — a  difference  here  from  the  old  bank, 
all  the  directors  of  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders. 
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"  "     instead  of  $400,  as  in  the  old  bank,  were  payable  in  four 

1816.  installments,  extending  over  twelve  months;  but,  as  soon 

as  the  first  installment,  amounting  to  $2,100,000  in 

cash  and  $6,300,000  in  stocks,  was  paid,  the  bank  was 

to  commence  operations. 

To  powers,  duties,  and  restrictions  the  same  with  those 
of  the  former  bank,  were  added  the  obligation  to  estab- 
lish, at  the  demand  of  the  government,  an  office  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  any 
state  in  which  two  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  should 
be  held,  on  the  application  of  its  Legislature  and  the 
requisition  of  Congress.  The  new  bank,  by  a  new  pro- 
vision, was  also  entitled  to  the  deposit  of  the  public  mon- 
ey, unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  reasons  tc 
be  forthwith  laid  before  Congress,  should  otherwise  direct; 
but  it  was,  in  return,  to  transfer  public  money  from  place 
to  place  without  charge.  It  was  also  to  pay,  in  three 
installments,  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years, 
the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  by  way  of  bonus  for  its  charter, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty-one  years. 
The  government  had  also  the  privilege  to  pay  off  at  pleas- 
ure such  part  of  the  stock  capital  as  might  be  subscribed 
by  individuals. 

There  were  still  a  few  old-fashioned  Republicans,  op- 
posed to  any  bank  as  unconstitutional.  The  Federalists, 
though  favorable  to  a  bank,  thought  the  capital  of  this 
one  too  large,  tending  to  place  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try too  much  under  the  control  of  a  single  corporation, 
intimately  connected  with  the  government.  The  hold- 
ers of  stock  in  the  existing  banks  were  also  alarmed  at 
the  creation  of  so  mammoth  a  rival.  Motions  were  made 
and  supported  by  Webster,  Sergeant,  and  others,  to  re- 
duce the  capital  to  twenty  millions,  and  to  strike  out  the 
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government  subscription  and  the  government  direction,  chapter 
&  k  •  b  xxx. 

The  bank,  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury  Department, 

was  zealously  supported,  as  well  by  Calhoun,  who  intro-  1816. 
duced  the  bill  and  piloted  it  through  the  House,  as  by 
Clay,  whose  violent  constitutional  scruples  of  1811  had 
now  entirely  ceased  to  give  him  any  trouble ;  and  thus 
sustained,  it  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

Another  bill,  designed  to  compel  the  local  banks  to  re- 
sume specie  payments,  was  superseded  by  a  joint  resolu-  April  30. 
tion,  introduced  by  Webster,  requiring  all  dues  to  the 
United  States,  after  the  20th  of  February,  1817,  to  be 
collected  either  in  the  "  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States,"  gold  and  silver',  that  is,  "  or  in  treasury  notes, 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of 
banks  payable  and  paid  on  demand  in  specie." 

The  president's  message,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  a  third  subject,  which 
afterward  gave  rise  to  great  political  agitations.     Jeffer- 
son, previously  to  the  late  commercial  troubles,  had  sug- 
gested the  application  of  the  surplus  revenue,  then  rap- 
idly accumulating,  to  internal  improvements.      Follow- 
ing this  lead,  and  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  immense 
expenses  and  losses,  and  dangerous  delays  occasioned  dur- 
ing the  late  war  by  the  difficulties  of  internal  transpor- 
tation, Madison  called  attention  to  "  such  roads  and  ca- 
nals as  could  best  be  executed  under  the  national  author- 
ity," as  objects  of  a  "  wise  and  enlarged  patriotism."     To 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  acknowledged  utility  of 
such  improvements  might  be  added  their  political  effect 
"  in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  extended  confederacy."     If  any  obstacle 
should  be  found  in  the  want  of  express  constitutional  au- 
thority, that,  he  suggested,  might  be  easily  remedied. 
Upon  the  strength  of  these  recommendations,  a  bill  was 
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chapter  introduced  appropriating  $600,000  for  the  general  pur- 
'  ^  '  pose  of  internal  improvements  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  an- 
1816.  other  bill  for  continuing  the  Cumberland  Road,  failed  to 
pass,  the  objection  being  taken,  among  others,  that  as  yet 
there  was  no  surplus.  The  sum  of  $350,000  was,  how- 
ever, appropriated  for  completing  that  part  of  the  Cum- 
berland Road  already  begun. 

While  Congress  thus  hesitated,  the  state  Legislatures 
had  already  begun  to  act.  Virginia,  destined  to  be  soon 
greatly  outsped,  had  just  taken  the  lead  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  internal  improvement  fund.  The  Erie  Ca- 
nal project  was  also  revived  in  New  York.  Similar  im- 
provements began  to  be  talked  of  in  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  "  sys- 
tematically completing"  these  state  improvements  that 
the  general  government  was,  in  Madison's  opinion,  "  the 
more  urged  to  similar  undertakings,  requiring  a  national 
jurisdiction  and  national  means." 

Notwithstanding  this  hesitation  as  to  this  new  branch 
of  expenses,  nothing  in  the  way  of  niggardliness  could 
be  charged  upon  the  appropriations  of  this  Congress. 
Near  fourteen  millions  were  appropriated  for  arrears  of 
the  War  Department,  principally  for  the  payment  of 
militia  called  out  in  the  latter  months  of  the  war ;  and 
near  a  million  to  supply  the  empty  arsenals.  A  million 
annually  was  appropriated  toward  creating  a  navy  of 
twelve  seventy-fours,  twelve  forty-fours,  and  four  steam 
batteries.  Appropriations  were  also  made  for  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  a  general  scheme  of  coast  defense  was  present- 
ly devised,  upon  which  very  large  expenditures  have  ever 
since  continued  to  be  made.  Additional  sums  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  reparation  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
public  buildings  at  Washington,  and  for  the  inclosure  of 
the  grounds  about  the  Capitol;  also,  the  sum  of  $250,000 
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Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  Hitherto  hired 
buildings  had  been  employed,  the  only  custom-house  1816. 
belonging  to  the  United  States  being  that  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  sum  of  $100,000  was  voted  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  Wasp,  Constitution,  and  Hornet,  for 
their  concluding  captures  during  the  late  war,  and  as 
much  more  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  as  prize 
money  for  the  Algerine  vessels  given  up  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  Invalid  pensions  were  increased.  Half- 
pay  for  five  years  was  granted  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  all  militia-men  and  volunteers  who  had  died  in  the 
service  or  from  wounds  received  in  it.  Grants  of  land 
and  three  months'  additional  pay  were  given  to  a  body 
of  Canadian  volunteers,  principally  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  enlisted  during  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
A  bill  was  also  passed,  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Western  mounted  volunteers,  and  intended  to  indemnify 
them  for  lost  horses,  but  providing,  in  general  terms,  for 
the  payment  for  property  lost,  captured,  or  destroyed 
during  the  war.  But  this  act  led  to  such  immense 
claims,  that  at  the  next  session  it  was  found  necessary 
essentially  to  modify  it. 

While  thus  generous  to  others,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress were  not  forgetful  of  themselves.  Their  compen- 
sation had  hitherto  stood  at  six  dollars  a  day.  Upon 
complaints  of  increased  cost  of  living,  they  now  substi- 
tuted an  annual  salary  of  $1500,  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  session.  Bills  were  also  introduced  for  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers  and  other  officers, 
but  these  failed  to  pass. 

An  act  allowing  to  settlers  on  public  lands  a  pre-emp- 
tion right  of  320  acres,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
enactments,  was  not  carried  without  much  opposition. 
VI— P  p 
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chafer  It  was  but  a  mere  act  of  justice,  yet  showing  the  de- 
"  '  '  cline  of  party  spirit,  that,  while  Hamilton's  ideas  were  so 
1816.  largely  made  use  of  in  the  attempted  reconstruction  of 
the  finances,  an  act  was  at  length  passed  granting  to  his 
widow  the  amount  of  the  commutation  for  his  revolu- 
tionary half-pay. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  was  revived  the  old  ques- 
tion, so  much  agitated  in  1795,  as  to  how  far  the  treaty- 
making  power  depended  for  the  validity  of  its  acts  on  the 
concurrence  of  the  House.  The  representatives  insisted 
that,  to  give  effect  to  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  recent 
commercial  convention  with  Great  Britain,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  repeal,  as  to  her,  the  discriminating  duties 
hitherto  imposed.  The  Senate  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  treaty,  by  its  own  virtue,  repealed  all 
those  discriminating  duties.  To  remove  all  doubts,  they 
were  willing  to  agree  to  a  declaratory  act;  but  the  House, 
led  by  Forsyth,  insisted  upon  a  repealing  act  in  the  usual 
form.  Finally,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, the  declaratory  act  of  the  Senate  was  agreed  to. 

Another  subject,  which  occupied,  less  legitimately,  a 
good  share  of  attraction,  was  the  selection  of  a  successor 
to  Madison.  Monroe  had  entered  into  Madison's  cabi- 
net with  the  tacit  understanding,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  executive  influence  should  be  exerted  to 
keep  up  in  his  person  the  Virginia  dynasty.  So  much, 
indeed,  was  this  heirship  considered  a  settled  thing,  that 
Monroe  had  made  a  sort  of  parade  of  waiving  it,  when, 
at  the  preceding  session,  he  brought  forward  his  conscrip- 
tion scheme,  as  if  he  had  been  willing  to  save  his  country 
with  the  certainty  of  losing  its  favor.  That  waver  was 
now  forgotten.  All  the  newspapers  regarded  as  special 
executive  organs  were  busy  in  urging  Monroe's  claims. 
"While  all  admitted  his  industry  and  experience,  nobody 
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thought  very  much  of  his  talents.      As  a  man  of  specu-  chapter 
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lation,  he  was  no  doubt  greatly  inferior  to  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  even  his  executive  talent  was  rated  higher  1816. 
by  them  than  by  any  body  else.  And  must  the  presi- 
dent, of  necessity,  be  chosen  fron  Virginia  ?  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Armstrong  were  laid  upon  the  shelf,  but  why 
should  not  Governor  Tompkins  be  president?  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  untiring  labors,  great  personal  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  and  remarkable  success  in  sustaining  the 
Southern  war  policy,  not  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  south  of  the  Potomac  thought  him  at  all  fit  for  the 
office ;  and  even  among  the  New  York  members  and  lead- 
ing politicians,  though  all  pretended  to  be  in  his  favor, 
several  were  lukewarm,  and  others  secretly  opposed  to 
him.  Those  who  did  not  like  Monroe  were  inclined  to 
concentrate  on  Crawford,  and,  had  he  been  disposed  for  a 
struggle,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  the  nomination. 
Even  when  the  caucus,  after  a  vast  deal  of  intriguing, 
at  last  met,  the  result  was  not  absolutely  certain.  Two  March  16. 
motions  were  offered,  the  one  by  Clay,  who  had  come 
out  as  a  very  ardent  champion  of  Monroe's ;  the  other 
by  Taylor,  of  New  York,  that  congressional  caucus  nom- 
inations for  the  presidency  were  inexpedient,  and  ought 
not  to  be  continued.  These  motions  having  failed  to 
pass,  Monroe  received  65  votes  to  54  for  Crawford. 
Tompkins  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  vice-presi- 
dency, for  which  he  received  85  caucus  votes  to  30  for 
Governor  Snyder. 

The  Federalists,  though  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
any  effect  on  a  presidential  election,  unless  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  division  among  the  Democrats,  still  main- 
tained the  political  control  of  the  four  eastern  New  En- 
gland states  (Vermont,  at  the  first  election  after  the 
peace,  had  relapsed  to  the  Democrats),  and  of  Delaware 
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chapter  and  of  Maryland,  with  a  powerful  influence,  also,  in  Ver- 
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.  mont  and  New  York.     But,  besides  the  tendency  to  a  dis- 

1816.  solution  of  parties,  arising  as  well  from  the  termination  of 
external  controversies  as  from  the  complete  conversion  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  Federal,  if  not  ultra-Federal  ideas, 
new  causes  began  now  to  operate,  destined  to  hasten  this 
result.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire still  continued  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the  oth- 
er states  of  the  Union  by  the  original  and  fundamental 
provision,  coeval  with  the  planting  of  those  states,  of  the 
support  by  law  of  religious  institutions.  The  Congre- 
gational clergy,  to  whose  benefit  this  provision  chiefly 
inured,  thus  secure  of  a  permanent  though  moderate 
support,  and  holding  their  parishes  by  the  tenure  of  or- 
thodoxy and  good  behavior,  had  all  along  formed  a  pow- 
erful element  in  the  state.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
standard-bearers  of  that  section  of  the  Federalists  whose 
opposition  to  the  national  administration  had  arisen,  not 
merely  nor  mainly  from  mercantile  views  of  commercial 
interest,  or  desire  to  share  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  office,  but  from  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  justice,  disregarded,  in  their  view,  by  the 
American  government,  in  its  disposition  to  side  with  Bo- 
naparte as  against  Great  Britain.  This  idealistic  char- 
acter of  their  political  motives,  if  it  had  given  to  their 
opposition  a  strong  tinge  of  the  old  puritanical  fanati- 
cism, had  also  given  to  it  a  puritanical  firmness  and  de- 
cision, formidable  indeed  to  those  against  whom  it  had 
been  directed.  But  this  establishment,  the  main  pillar  of 
the  New  England  Federal  party,  was  already  shaken  by 
causes  both  external  and  internal. 

As  the  dream  of  a  political  regeneration,  evoked  by  the 
French  Revolution,  vanished  amid  the  clash  of  bayonets 
and  before  Bonaparte's  imperial  nod,  a  strong  revulsion 
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had  sprung  up,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  chapter 
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America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  to  the  old  ideas  of  relig- 
ion, as,  after  all,  the  only  means  of  human  salvation,  1815. 
present  or  future.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  revulsion, 
great  efforts  had  been  made,  in  all  the  states  where  no 
establishment  existed,  to  build  up  religious  institutions 
and  organizations  upon  the  voluntary  principle  ;  efforts 
already  fast  extinguishing  the  philosophical  deism  which 
Jefferson  had  patronized,  and  rewarded  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
united,  by  ties  more  or  less  strict,  into  aggregate  associa- 
tions ;  fast  assuming,  though  without  legal  or  constitu- 
tional recognition,  all  the  airs  and  authority  of  a  spiritual 
autocracy,  and  only  partially  prevented  by  the  disputes 
and  jealousy  of  the  rival  claimants  from  usurping  an  al- 
most dictatorial  control  over  public  opinion. 

This  religious  excitement,  characterized,  often,  among 
the  more  uncultivated,  by  very  great  extravagances,  had 
also  spread  into  New  England.  But  there  it  encoun- 
tered a  very  warm  resistance  from  the  regular  clergy,  who 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  old  New  England  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  a  learned  ministry  ;  denying,  what 
the  sectaries  generally  maintained,  that  a  change  of 
heart  and  an  internal  call  were  sufficient,  without  human 
learning,  to  qualify  men  to  teach  religion  and  morals. 
The  same  idea  prevailed,  also,  among  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
among  whom  the  Federalists  of  those  states  were  chiefly 
to  be  found.  But  among  their  illiterate  masses,  this 
view,  no  more  than  New  England  ideas  of  politics, 
could  not  make  much  headway,  nor,  indeed,  hold  its  own 
against  the  other  and  more  popular  opinion,  which,  as  to 
matters  of  religion,  placed  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
ignorant  on  a  perfect  level  of  equality. 
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chapter       It  was  a  consequence  of  this  opposition  that  the  New 
_____  England  sectaries,  fast  increasing  in  numbers,  arranged 
1815.  themselves,  almost  to  a  man,  under  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers, though  several  of  the  more  conspicuous  among  those 
leaders  were,  more  or  less  openly,  the  religious  as  well 
as  political  disciples  of  Paine  and  Jefferson. 

But,  besides  this  attack  from  without,  the  prevailing 
religious  excitement  made  itself  still  more  seriously  felt 
within.  The  Whitfieldian  revival  of  1740-70  had  left, 
as  it  had  found,  within  the  New  England  establishment, 
two  elements,  which,  however  held  together  by  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  forbearance,  did  not,  and  could  not 
coalesce.  The  latitudinarian  party,  which,  in  spite  of 
Whitfield,  had  retained  its  predominance  in  the  churches, 
thought  religion  of  consequence  principally  as  affording 
security  for  government  and  property,  and  a  basis  for 
morals.  They  believed  the  day  of  inspiration  to  be  pass- 
ed. They  extolled  the  Bible,  indeed,  as  the  inspired  ba- 
sis of  religious  faith  and  practice,  but  they  insisted,  also, 
upon  an  interpretation  of  it,  such  as  should  make  it  cor- 
respond to  the  growing  demands  of  reason  and  science. 
Deriving  aid  from  the  very  revivalists  themselves,  build- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  which  Edwards  had  maintained, 
that  virtue  and  holiness  are  the  same  thing,  benevolence 
not  merely  in  sentiment  but  in  action — a  doctrine  which 
Hopkins  pushed,  with  remarkable  steadiness,  to  its  log- 
ical consequences,  so  far  as  man  alone  was  concerned — 
producing  first  a  Buckminster  and  then  a  Channing, 
this  section  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  New  En- 
gland advanced  more  and  more  toward  a  repudiation  of 
all  the  five  distinguishing  points  of  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology. Especially  did  they  deny,  not  only  as  false  in 
fact,  but  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  benevolent 
Deity,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of 
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man ;  instead  of  which,  this  new  school  was  inclined  to  chapter 

xxx. 
substitute  a  natural  dignity  and  goodness  of  human  na- 


ture — a  natural  capacity  for  and  tendency  to  indefinite  1815. 
advancement,  when  not  kept  down  by  untoward  circum- 
stances— a  view  much  more  consistent  than  that  of  the 
orthodox  theology  with  the  Democratic  theory  of  politics. 

In  the  other,  the  Whitfieldian,  or,  as  they  began  to 
call  themselves,  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  the  growth  and  spread  of  this  heresy  pro- 
duced not  a  little  alarm.  In  the  idea  of  the  natural,  or, 
according  to  Edwards's  attempted  distinction,  the  moral 
incapacity  of  man  for  goodness,  and  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  impulse  from  without  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  heart — to  be  superinduced,  however, 
by  human  efforts — they  agreed  with  the  sectaries.  This 
idea,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  it  inspired,  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  sects,  whose 
growth  and  spread,  they  thought,  could  most  successfully 
be  resisted  on  the  principle  of  kindling  one  fire  to  burn 
out  another,  while  latitudinarianism  also  was,  at  the  same 
time,  extinguished  by  a  religious  revival  in  the  churches 
themselves. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  evangelical  party  was  Yale 
College,  Dwight,  the  president,  a  grandson  of  Jonathan' 
Edwards,  being  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  leaders.  They 
gradually  obtained  complete  control  of  the  Connecticut 
churches,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  New  Hampshire. 
But  in  Massachusetts  they  were  less  successful.  Har- 
vard College  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Latitudinarians,  who 
possessed,  also,  all  the  ancient  Congregational  churches  of 
Boston,  besides  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  found  the  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1808),  as  the  source  and  seat  of  a  purer 
theology,  and  meanwhile  to  send  evangelical  ministers 
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chapter  from  Connecticut  to  convert  backsliding  Boston,  a  work 

xxx.  .  . 
prosecuted  with   zeal,  but,  as  yet,  with  slight  success. 

1815.  The  growth  of  the  evangelical  party  had  been  signalized 
by  a  growing  austerity,  a  denunciation  of  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  amusements,  public  or  private,  and  espe- 
cially by  an  outburst  of  zeal  for  the  more  Jewish  observ- 
ance of  Sunday.  Numerous  petitions  had  of  late  been 
presented  to  the  state  Legislatures,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, against  the  Sunday  carriage  of  the  mail.  Many 
annoying  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  old  and  obso- 
lete laws  against  Sunday  traveling  ;  and  those  Feder- 
alists of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  belonging  to 
the  "  Liberal  party" — for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
the  Latitudinarians  began  now  to  designate  themselves 
— saw  no  other  means  of  protection  against  the  rigors  of 
Puritanical  legislation  than  to  join  the  Democrats  in  over- 
throwing an  establishment  with  which  they  no  longer 
sympathized.  Even  the  most  liberal  of  the  clergy  were 
very  chary  of  open  opposition  to  these  new  religious 
rigors  ;  but  the  body  of  the  intelligent  and  educated  lay- 
men, among  whom  latitudinarian  ideas  were  completely 
predominant,  were  as  little  disposed  to  go  back  to  Puri- 
tan austerities  as  to  Puritan  theology.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  put  an  ingenious  stop- 
per on  the  Sunday  zealots,  by  deciding  that  an  arrest  on 
Sunday,  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  law,  was  as  much 
a  violation  of  the  Sunday  and  the  law  as  the  Sunday 
traveling  itself.  But  though  the  catastrophe,  which  so 
suddenly  resulted,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Hampshire,  was  thus,  in  Massachusetts, 
averted  for  the  moment,  the  fall  of  the  establishment, 
assailed  from  the  opposite  quarter,  was  only  a  little 
delayed.  The  evangelical  Congregationalists,  finding 
it  impossible   to  dislodge   the  Latitudinarians,  imbibed, 
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day  by  day,  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  sects,  whose  conduct  chaptek 
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they  imitated  in  setting  up  opposition  conventicles,  often 
under  the  very  eaves  of  the  ancient  parish  churches  ;  a  1815. 
course  of  conduct  by  which  they  prepared  themselves  to 
lay  parricidal  hands  on  an  establishment  of  which,  since 
they  could  no  longer  control  it,  they  began  to  doubt  the 
justice  and  utility. 

It  was  through  the  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Federal-  1816. 
ists,  from  the  causes  above  indicated,  that  Gilman  was  April- 
superseded,  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Plumer, 
with  a  Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses.  This  tri- 
umph was  immediately  improved  by  retorting  on  the 
Federalists  their  late  change  in  the  judiciary.  The  Fed- 
eral judges  were  removed  by  the  governor,  on  an  address 
from  both  Houses,  and  Democrats  appointed  in  their  pla- 
ces. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remodel  Dartmouth 
College,  whose  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  were 
all  Federalists  and  evangelical  Congregationalists.  An 
act  was  passed  changing  the  name  to  Dartmouth  Uni- 
versity, and  enlarging  and  modifying  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  old  board  having  refused  to  submit  to  these 
changes,  the  governor,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg-  Nov. 
islature,  with  all  the  airs  of  the  new  ultra-Federal  De- 
mocracy, referred  it  to  that  body  to  consider  »  whether 
a  few  individuals,  not  vested  with  any  judicial  authority, 
should  be  permitted  to  declare  the  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  dangerous  and  arbitrary,  unconstitutional 
and  void  ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  a  lit- 
erary institution,  formed  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, shall  be  encouraged  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance to  the  law,  and  their  example  be  tolerated  in 
disseminating  principles  of  insubordination  and  rebellion 
against  government."  The  Legislature  responded  in  an 
act  to  punish  by  fine  all  who  should  claim  any  authority 
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university  got  possession  of  the  records  and  the  buildings ; 

IS  16.  but  the  old  college  retained  most  of  the  students,  and, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  litigation,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  finally  decided  that  those  whom  the 
Democratic  governor  had  stigmatized  as  rebel  preachers 
of  seditious  resistance  to  the  laws,  had  but  acted  the  part 
of  good  citizens  in  defense  of  their  rights.  The  original 
charter  of  the  college  was  declared  to  be  in  substance  a 
contract,  and  its  modification,  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  itself,  an  illegal  violation  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. So  the  university  vanished,  and  the  college  re- 
gained its  property  and  position. 

March.  In  Massachusetts,  Dexter  had  again  been  brought  for- 
ward as  the  Democratic  candidate,  now  by  his  express 
consent.  In  place  of  Strong,  who  declined  a  re-election, 
and  whose  decidedly  evangelical  religious  sentiments 
might  have  stood  in  his  way  as  against  Dexter,  the  Fed- 
eralists brought  forward  John  Brooks,  an  old  Revolution- 
ary officer,  and,  during  the  late  war,  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  The  Republicans  contrasted  him  with  Dex- 
ter as  less  wealthy  and  less  able  ;  to  which  the  Feder- 
alists tartly  replied,  in  terms  which  showed  the  violence 
of  political  feeling,  that  Dexter  was  only  used  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  office  by  a  set  of  men  rebellious  when  out 
of  power,  and  tyrannical  when  in  ;  enemies  of  law,  lib- 
erty, and  religious  institutions ;  hostile  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  they  had  sought  at  one  time  to  re- 
duce to  a  nullity,  and  at  another  to  convert  into  the  in- 
strument of  arbitrary  power ;  partial  in  their  opinions 
and  feelings  toward  foreign  nations ;  covetous  of  office 
and  preferment,  and  corrupt  and  mercenary  when  they 
had  obtained  them  ;  revilers  and  libelers  ;  attached  to 
apostates,  conscious  of  their  own   want  of  talent,  and 
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eralists  as  political  ambition  had  induced  to  join  them; _ 

a  set  of  unprincipled  demagogues,  sure  to  ruin  any  state  1816. 
of  which,  by  playing  on  the  bad  passions,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  control.  Dexter,  who  died  shortly  after, 
was  defeated  by  Brooks  by  49,000  votes  to  47,000. 
The  Federal  majority  in  both  Houses  was,  as  usual,  much 
more  decided  than  the  vote  for  governor  would  indicate. 
The  Federalists  had  also  carried  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  of  course  ;  but,  even  in  that  hitherto  strong- 
hold, the  incipient  revolution  already  referred  to  had  be- 
gun to  show  itself.  The  Episcopalians  of  Connecticut, 
though  not  numerous,  were  distinguished  for  wealth  and 
intelligence.  Hitherto  they  had  been  zealous  supporters 
of  Federal  politics,  though  on  more  than  one  occasion 
they  had  taken  offense  at  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
state  ;  but  now  that  the  engrossing  questions  of  foreign 
relations  were  disposed  of,  they  were  ready,  as  were  also 
some  of  the  Federal  latitudinarians,  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing rigor  of  the  Congregational  ministers,  to  join  the  sec- 
taries and  the  Democrats  in  a  new  movement,  in  behalf, 
as  they  expressed  it,  of  religious  liberty.  To  secure  the 
aid  of  these  new  allies,  the  Democrats,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample set  in  Massachusetts,  had  brought  forward  as  their 
candidate  Oliver  Wolcott,  Hamilton's  successor  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  a 
resident  at  New  York,  where,  as  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  and  then  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
he  had  held  a  high  financial  position.  His  long  absence 
from  the  state  left  him  free  from  local  entanglements, 
and  had,  doubtless,  tended  to  liberalize  his  opinions.  As 
a  moderate  Federalist,  he  was  likely  to  draw  votes  from 
that  side.  He  had  also  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim,  by  no 
means  without  weight,  even  in  Democratic  America,  to 
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-before  him.  John  Cotton  Smith,  the  Federal  incumbent, 
1816.  carried  the  election,  but  only  by  a  few  hundred  votes. 
The  opposition  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor,  an  Epis- 
copalian Federalist,  was  elected  ;  and  the  opposition  ob- 
tained a  strength  in  the  Assembly  such  as  they  had  never 
before  possessed. 

In  New  York,  Tompkins  was  rechosen  governor  by  a 
decisive  vote  over  King ;  the  Democratic  party  obtain- 
ing also,  for  the  first  time  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
a  majority  in  both  Houses. 

Hitherto,  in  Maryland,  a  Senate  unanimously  Demo- 
cratic, and  holding  office  for  five  years,  had  stood  in  the 
Sept.  way  of  Federal  predominancy.  A  new  election  secured 
a  unanimous  Federal  Senate,  with  an  increase,  also,  of 
their  majority  in  the  House.  This  result  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Baltimore,  and  other  changes  in  relative  population, 
the  political  control  of  the  state,  under  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, rested  with  a  decided  minority  of  the  voters. 
The  same  result  was  complained  of  as  having  occurred 
in  Virginia,  especially  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
Senate.  A  convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Virginia  was  held  at  Staunton,  to  devise  measures  for  re- 
gaining their  due  political  weight ;  but  the  Legislature 
refused  to  listen  to  them. 

In  Louisiana,  on  the  expiration  of  Claiborne's  term  of 
Sept.  office,  James  Villere,  the  candidate  of  the  Creoles,  or  na- 
tive Louisianians,  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
American  immigrants. 

Indiana  having  formed  a  state  Constitution,  under  an- 
thority  given  for  that  purpose  at  the  late  session  of  Con- 
gress, chose  Jonathan  Jennings  as  her  first  governor. 
His  term  of  office  was  three  years,  and  that  of  the  state 
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all  adult  males,  residents  in  the  state  for  one  year.      As 
in  the  Louisiana  Constitution,  inequality  of  representa-  1816. 
tion  was  guarded  against  by  a  provision  for  frequent  re- 
apportionments. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  had  regarded  the  tract  of 
country  on  the  southern  course  of  the  Tennessee  River 
as  yielded  up  by  the  late  Creek  cession  ;  it  was  claimed, 
however,  toward  the  east  by  the  Cherokees,  and  toward 
the  west  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  ;  and  a  recent 
treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  which  had  recognized  the  March  22 
Cherokee  claim,  gave  great  offense  in  Tennessee.  By  a 
new  treaty,  held  in  consequence  of  these  murmurs,  the  Sept.  24. 
Cherokees  were  induced  to  limit  themselves,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tennessee,  to  the  parallel  of  Huntsville.  The 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  also  relinquished,  by  two  other  ^fpt  02.0- 
treaties,  all  claim  to  territory  east  of  the  Tombigbee, 
except  the  valley  of  Bear  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 
Alabama,  and  a  large  tract  in  Southern  Tennessee,  were 
thus  laid  open  to  settlement.  The  Chickasaws,  besides 
reservations  and  special  gratuities  to  certain  influential 
chiefs,  received  as  consideration  $4500  down,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  $12,000  for  ten  years  ;  the  Choctaws,  $10,000 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  $6000  for  twenty  years ;  the 
Cherokees,  $5000  down,  and  an  annuity  of  $6000  for 
ten  years.  They  had  also  received,  by  the  treaty  of 
March,  $5000  in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of 
any  claims  of  theirs  to  any  part  of  South  Carolina. 

Loud  complaints  had  been  made  by  the  Georgians  of 
the  asylum  to  runaway  slaves  afforded  by  the  Floridian 
fort  on  the  Apalachicola,  built  by  the  British  colonel, 
Nichols,  and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  given 
up  with  its  cannon  and  magazines,  to  his  Indian  and 
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tosh,  marched  to  attack  the  fort;  to  co-operate  with  whom, 
1816.  Colonel  Clinch  descended  from  Camp  Crawford,  on  the 
river  above,  with  a  body  of  regular  artillerists.  While 
Clinch  was  preparing  to  erect  batteries,  three  gun-boats 
Sept.  28.  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  one  of  which,  by  a  red-hot 
shot,  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  magazine.  Some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  partly  Indians  and  partly 
negroes,  and  many  of  them  women  and  children,  perished 
in  the  explosion.  The  fort  was  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  black  commander  and  the  Indian  chief, 
being  made  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
nominally  by  the  Indian  allies.  Clinch  returned  in  tri- 
umph, with  a  number  of  negroes  claimed  as  runaways. 
Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  first  Seminole  war. 

The  late  act  giving  to  members  of  Congress  a  regu- 
lar annual  salary  of  $1500,  had  thrown  the  country  into  a 
great  state  of  excitement.  The  ancient  and  popular  doc- 
trine of  keeping  the  public  functionaries  on  short  allow- 
ance had  been  revived  in  full  vigor.  The  Federal  Legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  took  the  lead. 
The  ultra-Democratic  states  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
responded  in  full  chorus.  Many  members  at  the  ensuing 
election  lost  their  seats,  while  others,  and  Clay  among 
the  rest,  were  driven  to  a  very  close  canvass. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  a  subject  of  vast- 
ly more  importance,  attracted  but  little  attention  in  com- 
parison. Georgia  had  acted  efficiently  by  chartering  a 
new  bank  on  a  specie  basis,  with  a  special  view  to  re- 
sumption. The  State  Bank  of  South  Carolina  was  also 
disposed  to  co-operate.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  an  act  requiring  her  banks  to  resume  on  the  1st 
of  November.  Dallas  pressed  upon  all  the  state  banks 
to  enter  into  a  mutual  arrangement  for  resuming  on  the 
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for  the  government  to  cease  receiving  irredeemable  paper. 
But  a  convention  of  the  banks  of  the  Middle  States,  1816. 
many  of  which  were  utterly  insolvent,  postponed  resump-  AuS-  6> 
tion  till  the  following  July,  and  the  Ohio  banks  resolved 
that  they  could  not  resume  till  the  Atlantic  banks  had 
first  set  the  example.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
specially  called  together,  so  far  retracted  as  to  postpone 
the  resumption  in  that  state  till  the  20th  of  February. 

The  opening  of  books  for  the  United  States  Bank  Aug.  9. 
stock  produced  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  millions.  The  remaining  three  millions,  open  to  be 
subscribed  by  individuals,  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Gi- 
rard,  but  soon  disposed  of  by  him  to  other  speculators. 
The  first  installment  being  paid  in,  the  mother  bank  was 
organized  at  Philadelphia,  with  branches  at  Boston,  New  Nov. 
York,  and  Baltimore.  Other  branches  were  presently 
established  at  Portsmouth,  Providence,  Middletown  in 
Connecticut,  Washington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  and  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  others,  not  long  after,  at  Louisville,  Chilicothe, 
Pittsburg,  Fayetteville,  and  Augusta. 

Having  thus  apparently  put  matters  into  train,  Dallas  Oct. 
resigned  his  office,  returning  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
as  means  of  providing  for  a  still  young  family ;  but  his 
career  was  soon  closed  by  death.  Importations  had  gone 
on  at  an  immense  rate,  and  Crawford,  who  succeeded 
Dallas  in  the  Treasury  Department,  was  able,  when  Con- 
gress came  together,  to  give  a  very  flattering  account  of  Dec. 
the  finances.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  calculated 
at  forty-seven  millions,  thirty-six  from  customs,  upward 
of  four  from  the  direct  tax,  five  from  the  internal  duties, 
and  a  million  and  a  half  from  lands.  The  new  year 
would  begin   with  ten   millions  in  the  treasury.      The 
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L_debt  now  stood  at  $105,000,000,  almost  the  whole  of 

1816.  it  funded.  As  the  prospect  for  the  next  year  was  almost 
equally  flattering,  the  direct  tax  was  not  renewed.  The 
annual  appropriation  toward  a  sinking  fund  for  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  public  debt  was  raised,  as 
Dallas  had  proposed,  to  ten  millions;  and  nine  millions  of 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  made  over  to  that  fund. 
The  same  destination  was  also  given  to  any  future  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  beyond  outstanding  appropriations 
and  a  reserve  of  two  millions.  This  arrangement,  it  was 
calculated,  might  discharge  the  entire  debt  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  years. 

To  facilitate  the  settlement  of  accounts,  which  had 
greatly  accumulated,  in  place  of  several  officers  created 
during  the  war,  four  new  auditors  and  a  second  control- 
ler were  added  to  the  Treasury  Department.  To  the 
second  auditor  was  assigned  the  settlement  of  all  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  army, 
subsistence  of  the  officers,  bounties,  military  and  hos- 
pital stores,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  War  De- 
partment ;  to  the  third  auditor,  all  other  military  ac- 
counts, including  the  subsistence  and  quarter-master's  de- 
partments ;  to  the  fourth  auditor,  the  naval  accounts ; 
and  to  the  fifth  auditor,  all  accounts  relative  to  the  post- 
office,  State  Department,  and  Indian  affairs.  The  new 
controller  was  to  pass  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  auditors,  those  of  the  first  and 
fifth  auditors  being  reserved  for  the  first  controller. 
The  commissioners  of  loans  were  dispensed  with,  their 
duties  being  now  assumed  by  the  United  States  Bank. 
By  another  important  act,  a  stop  was  put  to  a  practice, 
heretofore  in  use,  and  by  which  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress had  sometimes  been  defeated,  of  the  transfer  of 
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expenditure  to  another.  

The  local  deposit  banks,  by  reason  of  the  narrow  limits  1816. 
of  circulation  under  the  existing  system,  and  perhaps  by 
a  little  policy  on  the  part  of  the  secretary,  had  been  in- 
creased to  near  a  hundred,  including  all  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  South  and  West ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
concur  in  the  proposed  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
Crawford  offered  to  let  their  deposits  lie  till  the  middle 
of  the  year,  and  then  to  draw  out  the  money  only  as  it 
might  be  needed  in  the  course  of  expenditure.  If  they 
did  not  come  into  this  arrangement,  he  threatened  to 
transfer  their  balances  at  once  to  the  new  National  Bank. 
The  National  Bank,  on  its  part,  promised,  also,  indul- 
gence and  support ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
local  banks  did  not  venture  any  longer  to  refuse.  By 
the  help  of  a  loan  of  half  a  million  from  the  new  bank, 
whose  notes  now  began  to  make  their  appearance,  the 
government,  after  more  than  two  years  of  dishonor  and 
suspension,  was  enabled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  1817. 
year,  to  resume  payment  on  their  obligations  at  Boston.     Jan- 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  on  swimmingly  ;  but,  by  a 
gross  irregularity,  if  not  a  direct  violation  of  their  char- 
ter, the  directors  of  the  new  National  Bank  began  busi- 
ness by  discounting  the  notes  of  certain  speculating 
stockholders  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  on  the  se- 
curity of  a  pledge  of  the  stock  itself,  in  order  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  paying  the  second  installment  on 
their  subscriptions.  This  abuse,  carried  still  further  as 
to  the  third  and  fourth  installments  (the  stock  being  taken 
as  security  at  rates  above  par),  greatly  curtailed  the  real 
capital  of  the  bank,  and  involved,  in  the  end,  very  heavy 
losses.  Meanwhile  an  agent  was  sent  to  Europe* to  buy 
and  ship  specie  at  the  expense  of  the  bank. 

VI.— Q,  Q 
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tions  had  been  wiped  out  by  war.  Those  against  France, 
1817.  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Denmark  still  remained  to 
be  settled.  Gallatin  at  Paris,  and  Eustis  at  the  Hague, 
had  been  instructed  to  press  this  subject.  William  Pink- 
ney,  the  former  embassador  to  London,  appointed,  in 
Bayard's  place,  as  minister  to  Russia,  had  been  also  com- 
missioned to  take  Naples  in  his  way,  and  to  ask  pay- 
ment for  the  vessels  and  cargoes  formerly  confiscated  by 
Murat.  But  the  restored  Bourbon  government  seemed 
to  think  it  strange,  as  appeared  from  the  correspondence 
now  laid  before  Congress,  that  this  demand  had  never 
been  pressed  upon  Murat  himself  during  the  years  he 
had  continued  in  power.  They  disclaimed  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  of  a  usurper,  by  whom  they  had 
suffered  still  more  than  the  Americans  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  display  of  a  naval  force  before  Naples — the 
new  seventy-four,  Washington,  and  several  sloops-of-war 
— Pinkney  had  left  for  Russia  without  being  able  to  ob- 
tain any  recognition  of  the  claim. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  Spain  to  accept,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  against  her,  a  cession  of  Florida  ;  and 
as  a  further  inducement,  and  that  all  controversies  might 
be  settled  at  once,  though  the  United  States  claimed,  un- 
der the  Louisiana  cession,  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  it 
was  offered  to  accept  the  Colorado  of  Texas  as  a  western 
boundary.  But  to  this  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister, 
had  replied,  by  requesting,  as  preliminary  to  a  settlement 
of  disputes,  the  restoration  to  Spain  of  that  part  of  Florida 
— the  district  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido — 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  during  the  late 
interruption  of  diplomatic  relations.  He  added  very  loud 
complaints  against  the  armed  expeditions  fitted  out  from 
New  Orleans  within  two  or  three  years  past,  in  spite  of 
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sist  the  revolters  of  Texas  and  Mexico ;   and  concluded 

with  demanding  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States  1816. 
of  the  insurrectionary  flags  of  Carthagena,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  other  revolted  South  American  provinces. 
Though  the  American  government  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  make  any  such  concession,  yet,  as  many  vessels 
were  undeniably  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  to  cruise, 
under  the  insurgent  flags,  against  Spanish  commerce,  as 
well  for  the  general  interests  of  trade — since  these  cruis- 
ers, manned  by  privateersmen  out  of  employment,  were 
very  little  scrupulous  whom  they  plundered — as  to  sat- 
isfy the  reclamations  of  Spain,  an  act  was  passed,  though  March  3. 
not  without  violent  opposition,  in  amendment  and  ex- 
tension of  the  neutrality  laws.  It  imposed  a  fine  of 
$10,000,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  be- 
sides forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  outfits,  upon  all  persons 
in  any  way  concerned  in  fitting  out,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  any  vessel,  to  cruise  against 
any  power  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
As  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  had  adopted  a  very  discriminating  policy  in  favor 
of  their  own  shipping,  of  the  effects  of  which  the  navi- 
gating interest  loudly  complained,  this  policy  was  now 
retaliated  by  an  enactment,  copied  from  the  famous  En-  March  l. 
glish  Navigation  Act.  Importations  by  foreign  ships 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  produce  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries— a  provision,  however,  not  to  apply  except  to  na- 
tions having  a  similar  regulation.  The  coasting  trade, 
hitherto  open  to  foreign  vessels,  was  now  restricted  to 
those  American  owned  and  built.  To  promote  the  in- 
crease of  American  seamen,  all  coasting  and  fishing  ves- 
sels were  required  to  have  crews  three  fourths  of  whom 
were  Americans,  and  all  registered  vessels  crews  of  whom 
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tonnage  duty,  and,  in  case  of  fishing  vessels,  forfeiture 
1816.  of  the  fishing  bounties. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  had  been  the  repeal 
of  the  Compensation  Act,  about  which  such  a  clamor  had 
been  raised.  Several  of  the  members,  Randolph,  Pick- 
ering— who,  in  consequence  of  his  vote  on  this  question, 
had  declined  a  re-election — Grosvenor,  Calhoun,  and  a 
few  others,  had  the  courage,  in  the  face  of  the  public 
clamor,  to  argue  in  favor  of  letting  the  act  stand.  They 
did  not  consider  a  salary  of  $1500,  in  addition  to  the 
traveling  fees,  a  compensation  by  any  means  too  great 
for  that  sacrifice  of  private  interests  and  business  neces- 
sarily made  by  members  of  Congress.  This  reasoning 
seemed,  indeed,  so  conclusive,  that  the  members  allowed 
the  act  to  stand  as  to  themselves ;  but  they  repealed  it 
after  the  end  of  the  session,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  agree  on  any  provision  for  the  future,  which  they  left 
for  the  next  Congress  to  settle. 

Additional  appropriations  were  made  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Capitol,  and  for  the  inclosure  and  ornament 
of  the  grounds  around  it,  hitherto  open  and  waste,  and 
the  president  was  authorized,  by  a  joint  resolution,  to 
procure  for  the  ornament  of  that  building  four  large 
paintings  of  Revolutionary  scenes  from  the  pencil  of  John 
Trumbull.  It  had  been  the  great  ambition  of  Trumbull 
to  perpetuate  on  canvas  the  Revolutionary  scenes  in 
which  he  had  himself  participated.  He  possessed  and 
freely  used  a  great  collection  of  Revolutionary  portraits, 
the  products  of  his  own  pencil.  This  has  given  to  his 
four  pictures,  executed  under  this  order,  a  peculiar  value, 
nor,  however  they  may  strike  the  artistic  eye,  will  they 
ever  fail  of  response  from  the  patriotic  soul.  Trumbull 
was,  in  fact,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Copley  and  West. 
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men,  had  elevated  portraiture  to  a  level  far  above  that 

as  yet  reached  in  America  by  any  other  of  the  elegant  1817. 
arts. 

The  authority  so  often  asked  was  now  at  length  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  to  establish  a  state  government.  The 
western  portion  of  that  territory  was  erected  into  the  new 
Territory  of  Alabama,  of  which  William  W.  Bibb,  of 
Georgia,  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 

The  rapid  extension,  since  the  peace,  of  settlements 
in  the  Southwest,  and  the  great  profits  derived  there  from 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  had  not  only  caused  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws, 
but  it  had  given  occasion  to  a  rival  domestic  slave-trade, 
of  which  Washington  had  become  one  of  the  seats,  car- 
ried on  by  professional  slave  traders,  who  employed  them- 
selves in  buying  up  the  slaves  of  the  impoverished  but 
still  populous  districts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
transportation  to  the  new  and  rising  settlements  of  the 
South  and  West.  This  new  traffic,  including  so  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  African  slave  trade,  had 
deeply  impressed  the  sensibilities  of  Randolph,  by  whom 
it  had  been  denounced,  at  the  preceding  session,  as  "  hein- 
ous and  abominable,"  "  inhuman  and  illegal."  But,  how- 
ever the  facts  reported  by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
he  had  then  moved  for  and  obtained,  might  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  three  first  epithets  ;  this  traffic  appeared  to  come 
precisely  within  the  range  of  those  legal  rights  of  owner- 
ship for  which  Randolph,  when  the  act  was  passed  for 
abolishing  the  African  slave  trade,  had  himself  been  so 
strenuous,  not  to  say  so  extravagant  a  stickler. 

A  not  less  violent  denunciation  of  this  "remorseless 
and  merciless  traffic,"  this  "  ceaseless  dragging  along  the 
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minister  to  insatiable  avarice,"  condemned  alike  by  "en- 


1817.  lightened  humanity,  wise  policy,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
just,"  came  from  Governor  Williams,  in  a  message  to 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  in  which  he  especially 
deprecated  its  tendency  to  introduce  "  slaves  of  all  de- 
scriptions" from  other  states,  "  defiling  the  delightful 
avocations  of  private  life"  "  by  the  presence  of  convicts 
and  malefactors."  Thus  urged,  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  abroad.  A  similar  act  was  also  passed  in 
Georgia  ;  but  this  sort  of  legislation,  though  frequently 
resorted  to  on  renewed  occasions  of  alarm  at  the  increase 
of  slaves,  has  never  availed  any  thing  against  the  demand 
produced  by  the  extension  of  the  cotton  cultivation,  and 
within  two  years  after  its  passage  this  South  Carolina 
act  was  repealed. 

Complaints  were  added,  at  the  present  session,  that 
this  new  slave  trade  was  leading  to  the  systematic  kid- 
napping of  free  blacks,  even  from  free  states,  for  which  the 
law  concerning  fugitive  slaves  was  made  an  instrument. 
A  Senate  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the  modification 
of  that  law ;  but  it  was  dropped,  lest  it  might  diminish 
the  facility  of  recovering  fugitives. 

Another  remarkable  movement  on  this  subject,  and 
the  one  most  permanent  in  its  results,  was  the  forma- 
tion at  Washington,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  in  which  Clay,  Ran- 
dolph, Wright,  of  Maryland,  Judge  Washington,  and 
other  slaveholders,  took  the  lead.  All  reference  to  eman- 
cipation, whether  prospective  or  future,  was  expressly  dis- 
claimed by  this  society,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  might 
be  promoted  by  the  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  free 
people  of  color  beyond  the   limits  of  the  United  States. 
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The  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  be  to  get  rid  of  chapter 

the  manifold  evils  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  anomalous 

position  in  which  the  free  people  of  color  stood,  nominal  1817. 
freemen,  but  exposed  by  a  spirit  of  caste  (assumed  to  be 
a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  difference  of  race 
and  color)  to  multifold  disabilities  and  humiliations, 
which,  while  they  remained  in  the  United  States,  could 
never  be  removed.  Such  a  colony  was  said  to  be  render- 
ed especially  necessary  by  the  laws  of  so  many  of  the 
slave  states,  which  forbade  the  newly  emancipated  to  re- 
main within  their  borders ;  a  piece  of  policy  to  which 
some  of  the  free  states,  at  least  the  new  ones  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  had  responded,  by  forbidding  the  migra- 
tion of  free  people  of  color  into  their  limits.  Even  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  statute  on  this  subject,  obsolete  and 
unexecuted,  but  still  unrepealed,  not  less  inhumane  and 
inhospitable.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  past,  had  contemplated,  with  favor,  the  idea 
of  the  establishing  some  such  external  place  of  refuge; 
and  the  new  society  was  warmly  approved  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  body.  The  idea,  derived  from  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  planted  with  refugee  slaves  car- 
ried off  from  America  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  had  received  a  special  impulse  from  a  recent  voyage 
thither  with  a  party  of  emigrants,  undertaken  by  Cap- 
tain Paul  Cuffee,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  colored 
citizen  of  Massachusetts. 

The  managers  applied  to  Congress  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  site  for  a  colony.  A  committee,  to  which 
their  memorial  was  referred,  suggested,  that  as  the  first 
difficulties  of  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  had  been  over- 
come, it  might  be  best  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  the 
liberty  of  transporting  our  colored  emigrants  thither ; 
and  they  reported  a  resolution  authorizing  the  president 
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____  rying  out  the  old  Virginia  scheme.  At  the  request  of 
1817.  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  Jefferson,  not  long  after  he 
became  president,  had  made  a  similar  application  to  the 
British  government,  defeated,  however,  by  the  unsettled 
relations  of  the  two  governments  at  that  time.  Should 
Great  Britain  again  decline  the  application,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  to  obtain  from  her  and  from 
the  other  maritime  nations  a  guarantee  of  the  permanent 
neutrality  of  any  new  colony  that  might  be  established 
on  the  African  coast.  The  representatives  from  the  cot- 
ton-growing states  looked,  however,  with  very  jealous 
eyes  upon  this  whole  proceeding.  The  resolution  failed 
to  pass  ;  and  the  society  was  left  to  its  own  efforts.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  opposition.  While  its  more  enthu- 
siastic supporters  held  it  up  as  a  probable  means  of  rid- 
ding the  country  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  there  were  not 
wanting  others,  and  this  opinion  took  a  strong  hold  of 
the  free  colored  people  themselves,  who  denounced  the 
whole  scheme  as  based  upon  an  unchristian  and  inhuman 
spirit  of  caste,  of  which  the  main  effect  would  be  to  di- 
vert the  thoughts  and  money  of  the  benevolent  from  more 
generous  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  African  race  ;  plans  not  based  upon  projects  of 
expatriation,  as  futile  as  they  were  narrow-minded  and 
cruel,  but  upon  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  human  rights  and  human  equality,  of  which 
Jefferson  had  been  the  apostle,  however  he,  no  less  than 
the  great  body  of  his  Southern  disciples,  had  seemed  to 
prefer  the  theory  to  the  practice. 

Another  remarkable  memorial  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  present  session  was  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  for  a  congress  of  nations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  ;  indicating,  as  it  did,  a  reaction 
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shed  by  which  Europe,  and  at  length  America,  had  of. 

late  so  severely  suffered.  1817. 

The  session,  and  with  it  Madison's  term  of  office,  end- 
ed with  a  procedure  somewhat  remarkable,  yet  charac- 
teristic also.  By  dint  of  great  exertions,  Calhoun  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  House,  by  the  close  vote 
of  86  to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  the  bonus  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Bank,  also 
all  dividends  upon  the  public  stock  in  that  institution, 
as  a  fund  for  internal  improvements  ;  each  state  to  be 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  expenditure  proportional  to  its 
representation,  but  to  have  the  power  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  its  portion  in  any  other  state.  This  bill 
also  passed  the  Senate,  20  to  15  ;  when,  to  Calhoun's 
great  surprise,  it  was  cut  short  by  the  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  constitutional  power  in 
Congress  to  make  such  appropriations. 

Jefferson,  when  he  had  originally  suggested  this  em- 
ployment of  the  surplus  public  money,  and  Madison,  in 
renewing  that  suggestion  in  his  opening  messages  at 
both  sessions  of  the  present  Congress,  had,  indeed,  re- 
ferred to  the  possible  obstacle  of  want  of  constitutional 
power.  Yet  it  had  hardly  been  expected  that  a  presi- 
dent, who  had  so  lately  swallowed  a  national  bank,  and 
who  had  strongly  urged,  both  at  this  and  the  last  session, 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  for  which  the 
Constitution  gave  not  the  least  direct  warrant,  could 
have  found  the  arguments  derived  from  implication  and 
construction  any  the  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  It  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  only  piece  of  national  policy,  not 
merely  negative  in  its  character,  which  Jefferson  ever 
proposed,  should  have  been  clogged,  and  ultimately  de- 
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difficulties  in  the  eyes  of  his  political  followers  of  vastly 
1817.  more  importance  than  the  policy  itself.  So  far  as  Madi- 
son was  concerned,  had  the  majority  for  Calhoun's  bill 
been  more  decided  and  more  Southern,  his  scruples 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  less. 

The  political  character  of  the  retiring  president  sprang, 
naturally  enough,  from  his  intellectual  temperament  and 
personal  and  party  relations.  Phlegmatic  in  his  consti- 
tution, moderate  in  all  his  feelings  and  passions,  he  pos- 
sessed remarkable  acuteness,  and  ingenuity  sufficient  to 
invest  with  the  most  persuasive  plausibility  whichsoever 
side  of  a  question  he  espoused.  But  he  wanted  the  de- 
cision, the  energy,  the  commanding  firmness  necessary 
in  a  leader.  More  a  rhetorician  than  a  ruler,  he  was 
made  only  for  second  places,  and  therefore  never  was  but 
second,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  first.  A  Federalist 
from  natural  largeness  of  views,  he  became  a  Jefferso- 
nian  Republican  because  that  became  the  predominating 
policy  of  Virginia.  A  peace  man  in  his  heart  and  judg- 
ment, he  became  a  war  man  to  secure  his  re-election  to 
the  presidency,  and  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  the  Republican  party.  Having  been,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  career,  on  both  sides  of  almost  every 
political  question,  he  made  friends  among  all  parties, 
anxious  to  avail  themselves,  whenever  they  could,  of  his 
able  support ;  escaping,  thereby,  much  of  that  searching 
criticism,  so  freely  applied,  with  the  unmitigated  sever- 
ity of  party  hatred,  to  his  more  decided  and  consistent 
compatriots  and  rivals. 

Those  ultra-Federal  Democrats,  who  rose,  by  his  com- 
pliance, upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Republican  party,  sub- 
scription to  and  applause  of  whose  headlong  folly  in 
plunging  the  country  into  the  war  with  England  became, 
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doxy,  found  it  their  policy  to  drop  a  pious  vail  over  the 

convenient  weaknesses  of  a  man,  who,  in  consenting,  1817. 
against  his  own  better  judgment,  to  become,  in  their 
hands,  a  firebrand  of  war,  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical wrong  and  crime  which  it  is  possible  for  the  head 
of  a  nation  to  commit.  Could  they  even  fail  to  load  with 
applauses  one  whose  Federalism  served  as  an  excuse  for 
theirs  ? 

Let  us,  however,  do  Madison  the  justice  to  add,  that, 
as  he  was  among  the  first,  so  he  was,  all  things  consid- 
ered, by  far  the  ablest  and  most  amiable  of  that  large 
class  of  our  national  statesmen,  become  of  late  almost 
the  only  class,  who,  instead  of  devotion  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  favorite  ideas  or  measures  of  their  own,  put 
up  their  talents,  like  mercenary  lawyers,  as  too  many  of 
them  are,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  espousing,  on 
every  question,  that  side  which,  for  the  moment,  seems 
to  offer  the  surest  road  to  applause  and  promotion. 
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Constitution,  a  very  responsible  and  important  part  was 

1817.  to  have  been  played  by  the  electors  of  president.  In 
practice  they  had  sunk  into  ciphers  ;  their  office  had  been 
usurped  by  congressional  party  caucuses  ;  and  Monroe's 
nomination  by  such  a  caucus  had  been  equivalent  to  an 
election.  He  had,  in  fact,  received  the  votes  of  all  the 
states,  except  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware, 
which  gave  to  Rufus  King  thirty-four  votes.  Three 
Federal  electors  chosen  in  Maryland,  and  one  in  Dela- 
ware, did  not  vote  at  all.  Monroe  received  a  hundred 
and  eighty-three  electoral  votes,  and  Tompkins,  as  vice- 
president,  the  same  number. 

March  4.  The  new  president's  inaugural  address,  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse,  from  an  elevated  plat- 
form erected  for  the  occasion,  repudiated  by  implication, 
if  not  directly,  every  principle  of  that  old  Republican 
party  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  ardent  a  supporter  ; 
adopting,  to  their  fullest  extent,  all  the  ultra-Federal  doc- 
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the  leaders.  

It  had  been  the  idea  of  the  old,  enthusiastic  Republi-  1817. 
cans,  that  liberty  is  the  natural  condition — the  right,  in 
fact,  of  man  ;  that  the  men  of  all  nations  are  capable  of 
self-government ;  and  that  the  non-existence  of  liberty 
any  where  grows  only  from  the  usurpation  and  detesta- 
ble violence  and  arts  of  tyrants.  Monroe,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  most  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  theoretical 
excellence  and  practical  success  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  fully  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  Feder- 
alists, that  only  the  intelligent  and  moral  are  capable  of 
liberty,  or  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  political  power. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  old  Republican  party  to 
dispense  with  armies,  navies,  and  fortifications,  leaving 
our  commerce,  and  even  our  territory,  to  the  safeguard 
of  a  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  course  of  conduct.  This 
system,  whether  from  defects  in  its  theory,  or  failure  to 
carry  it  faithfully  out,  had  entirely  failed  ;  and,  under 
"the  faithful  admonitions  of  experience,"  Monroe  now 
urged,  as  strenuously  as  John  Adams  ever  had  done,  the 
fortification  of  our  coast  and  frontier,  even  though  it 
might  be  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  as  the  only  certain 
security  against  the  cost,  anxiety,  distress,  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  which  a  superior  naval  force,  with  a  few 
thousand  troops  on  board,  might  at  any  time  impose  upon 
us.  He  urged,  also,  an  army  competent  not  only  to  gar- 
rison and  preserve  these  fortifications,  but  to  meet  the  first 
invasion  of  a  foreign  foe ;  such  as,  while  constituting  the 
elements  of  a  greater  force,  might  preserve  the  science  as 
well  as  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war.  He  professed 
further  his  faith  in  a  navy  sufficient  to  maintain  with 
dignity  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  to  secure 
the  property  of  our  citizens  from  spoliation  in  time  of 
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chapter  peace  ;   with  provision,  also,  of  means,  in  case  of  war,  for 

_J its  enlargement  into  an  effective  auxiliary  of  defense  and 

IS  17.  a  powerful  engine  of  annoyance. 

Forgetting  all  the  former  Republican  objections  against 
the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expressly  granted,  he 
urged  "the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  govern- 
ment for  our  manufactures  ;"  and,  notwithstanding  Mad- 
ison's late  veto,  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  roads 
and  canals,  "  proceeding  always  with  a  constitutional 
sanction." 

He  closed  this  wholesale  profession  of  Federal  doctrines 
with  congratulations  on  the  "  decline  of  party  spirit,  and 
protestations  of  his  earnest  desire  and  zealous  exertions 
to  promote  union  and  harmony."  Yet,  for  all  that,  he 
did  not  venture  to  adopt  General  Jackson's  recommend- 
ation to  admit  some  of  the  leading  Federalists  to  share 
in  the  administration.  On  the  contrary,  not  his  cabinet 
only,  but  every  office  in  his  gift,  continued  to  be  filled 
solely  by  those  who  had  given  proof  of  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  Virginia  dynasty. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  recalled  from  London  to  fill 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  of  which  the  duties  were 
performed  in  the  interval  by  the  Attorney  General,  Rich- 
ard Rush,  destined  to  succeed  Adams  at  London.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  Adams  signed  a  convention  by  which 
the  two  nations  mutually  agreed  to  restrict  themselves 
on  the  lakes  to  four  public  vessels,  armed  with  one  gun 
each — one  on  Champlain,  one  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  two 
on  the  upper  lakes.  But  the  questions  of  the  fishery, 
of  the  West  India  trade,  and  of  the  compensation  for 
slaves  carried  off  at  the  peace,  still  remained  unsettled. 
Crawford  and  Crowninshield  were  continued  as  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  the  Navy.  The  Department 
of  War  was  offered  to  the  venerable  Shelby,  who  had 
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been  succeeded,  as  governor  of  Kentucky,  first  by  George  chapter 

Madison,  and,  on  his  sudden  death,  by  Gabriel  Slaughter ; 

but  Shelby,  considering  his  age  and  infirmities,  wisely  de-  1817. 
clined  the  office,  which  remained  for  some  time  vacant. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration,  Monroe,  imitating  the 
example  of  Washington,  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
Eastern  States.  His  declaration  of  principles  in  his  in- 
augural address  had  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Fed- 
eralists, and  at  Boston  he  was  received  with  most  elab- 
orate pomp.  Embittered  and  hot-tempered  leaders  of 
parties,  who  for  the  last  seven  years  had  hardly  deigned 
to  speak  to  each  other,  or  even  to  walk  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street,  met  now  with  smiling  faces,  vying  in  extrav- 
agance of  official  adoration.  The  "  era  of  good  feeling" 
having  thus  begun,  the  way  was  rapidly  paved  for  that 
complete  amalgamation  of  parties  which  took  place  a 
few  years  after. 

Rhode  Island,  following  the  indication  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  carried  by  her  large  manufacturing  in- 
terest to  that  side,  was  already  Democratic,  with  Nehe- 
miah  R.  Knight  for  hei  governor.  The  same  interest, 
combining  with  the  new  "  Toleration  party"  of  Connec- 
ticut, aided  to  elect  Wolcott,  a  great  advocate,  also,  for 
domestic  manufactures,  who  was  chosen  governor  by  a 
majority  of  a  few  hundred  votes.  The  same  party  car- 
ried the  House ;  but  as  the  majority  of  the  Assistants 
belonged  to  the  old  school,  they  were  thus  able  to  stave 
off  for  a  moment  the  changes  that  impended.  But  this 
only  led  to  a  revival  of  the  old  Democratic  cry  for  a  state 
Constitution ;  and  that,  at  the  next  general  election,  be- 
came the  test  of  parties. 

Even  in  Boston  itself  the  Federalists  suffered  a  mor- 
tifying defeat.  On  the  retirement  of  Ward  from  the 
congressional  representation  of  that  city,  a  contest  for 
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chapter  the  place  occurred  between  Jonathan  Mason,  an  old  and 
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"  wealthy  citizen,  who,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before,  had 
1817.  represented  the  state  in  the  Senate,  and  Andrew  Ritchie, 
a  young  man  of  talent,  son-in-law  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis. 
Nov.  Ritchie  obtained  the  regular  nomination ;  but  Mason, 
notwithstanding,  kept  the  field ;  the  Democrats,  on  some 
encouragement,  espoused  his  side  ;  and  by  their  aid  he 
carried  his  election. 

Divisions  in  the  dominant  party,  not  less  violent  than 
in  former  times,  enabled  the  Federal  minority  to  exer- 
cise no  slight  influence  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Democrats,  having  regained,  in  1815,  after  an  ex- 
clusion of  some  years,  the  control  of  the  New  York  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment,  had  turned  De  Witt  Clinton  out  of 
his  office  of  mayor  of  New  York,  which  he  had  held  of 
late  by  the  grace  of  the  Federalists.  The  Tammany 
men,  or  Bucktails,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  un- 
dertook, indeed,  to  read  him  out  of  the  party  altogether ; 
but,  on  the  resignation  of  Tompkins,  to  take  the  office 
of  vice-president,  Clinton's  friends,  led  by  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, to  whom  he  had  become  reconciled,  brought  him  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  governor  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Tammany  men,  led  now  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  he  obtained  the  regular  Democratic  nomination. 
The  Tammany  candidate  was  General  Peter  B.  Porter, 
already,  by  Madison's  appointment,  commissioner  under 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  run  the  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  nominating  caucus,  on  this 
occasion,  by  a  new  modification  of  that  system,  included 
not  only  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  as 
heretofore,  but  delegates,  also,  from  the  counties  repre- 
sented by  Federalists. 
April  15.  The  Legislature,  at  this  same  session,  authorized  the 
immediate  commencement  of  the  Champlain  and  Erie 
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canals  ;   and  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  borrow  mon-  chapter 
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ey,  they  pledged,  for  the  payment  of  the   interest,  the 

rents  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  belonging  to  the  state,  1817. 
and  certain  taxes,  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  whole, 
the  annual  sum  of  $300,000.  The  same  Legislature 
passed  an  act  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  after  the 
4th  of  July,  1827,  and  another  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debts  less  than  $25 — commencement  of  a  great 
measure  of  reform,  since  pretty  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
most  or  all  of  the  states.  Clinton,  who  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor with  much  unanimity,  since  the  Federalists  did  not 
care  to  oppose  him,  applied  himself,  with  great  zeal,  to 
the  construction  of  the  canals  ;  and  his  energy  in  urging 
through  that  great  work,  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles, 
and  much  vexatious  party  opposition,  constitutes  a  per- 
manent claim  to  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity far  more  enduring  than  all  his  party  labors,  or  even 
than  all  Tompkins's  war  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

A  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  principle  of  that 
which  nominated  Clinton,  had  selected  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  Snyder,  no  longer  eligible,  as  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, William  Findlay,  since  Snyder's  accession  state 
treasurer,  and,  along  with  Boileau,  his  chief  adviser. 
The  Aurora  and  the  Leib  party  raised  a  great  outcry 
against  this  convention,  as  packed  and  overawed  by  ex- 
ecutive influence.  Indeed  a  rival  convention,  under  their 
patronage,  composed  entirely  of  county  delegates,  spe- 
cially chosen,  and  claiming  to  represent  the  true  Democ- 
racy, had  met  the  same  day  at  Carlisle,  and  nominated 
as  their  candidate  Joseph  Heister.  A  most  embittered 
contest  ensued  ;  but  Findlay,  by  the  help  of  the  Feder- 
alists, was  chosen  by  a  small  majority.  Oct. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  State  of  Mississippi  gave, 
like   that  of  Indiana,  to  all  adult  male  white  residents 
VI.— R  r 
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chapter  the  right  of  suffrage  ;   but  a  pecuniary  qualification  was 
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required  to  hold  office.  The  governor,  chosen  for  two 
1817.  years,  must  possess  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  other 
real  property  of  the  value  of  $2000  ;  the  senators,  chosen 
for. three  years,  half  as  much  ;  and  the  members  of  the 
House,  chosen  annually,  half  the  qualification  of  senators. 
On  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  Constitution  of  this  new 
state  contained  the  same  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky 
(see  vol.  iv.,  p.  328)  ;  but  the  clause  requiring  the  Leg- 
islature to  authorize  emancipations  was  omitted,  while 
another  was  inserted,  dispensing  with  grand  juries  for  the 
indictment  of  slaves,  and,  except  in  capital  cases,  with 
petit  juries  in  their  trials. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  an  agent  was  sent  in 
the  frigate  Congress,  authorized  to  establish  commercial 
relations  with  Christophe,  who,  with  the  title  of  king, 
ruled  the  northern  part  of  the  late  French  colony  of  St. 
Domingo.  The  middle  and  southern  parts  constituted  a 
separate  and  rival  state,  under  Potion,  as  president ;  but 
he  and  Christophe  had  lately  accommodated  their  differ- 
ences, in  order  to  present  a  better  front  agamst  the  claims 
of  the  restored  French  monarchy.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  island  still  remained  a  Spanish  colony.  Instead  of 
ordinary  letters  of  credence  as  between  independent  states, 
this  agent  carried  only  a  simple  certificate  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Though  Christophe  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
for  friendly  intercourse,  he  declined  to  enter  into  any 
diplomatic  relations  not  based  on  the  ordinary  formalities 
between  independent  nations.  The  American  govern- 
ment  hesitated,  however,  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Hayti.  The  idea  of  negroes  without  white  masters 
did  not  please  the  South  ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  of  America  earliest  emancipated  from  Eu- 
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ropean  rule,  have  continued,  to  the  present  day,  on  this  chapter 
anomalous  footing.  

One  Gregor  M'Gregor,  claiming  to  have  a  commis-  1817. 
sion  from  the  insurgent  authorities  of  New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  having  collected  a  band  of  ad- 
venturers in  Charleston  and  Savannah,  took  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  a  block- 
ade of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  hands  of  these  desperadoes, 
this  island  was  soon  converted  into  a  resort  of  buccaneer- 
ing privateers,  under  the  Spanish  American  flag,  and  a 
depot  for  smuggling  slaves  into  the  United  States.  An- 
other similar  establishment  had  been  previously  set  up 
at  Galveston,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  within  the  limits 
claimed  by  the  United  States — a  sort  of  new  Barataria, 
to  which  the  old  Baratarians  resorted  in  numbers. 

Under  authority  of  the  secret  act  of  1811,  now  first 
officially  made  public,  the  president  took  the  responsibil- 
ity of  suppressing  both  these  establishments — a  thing  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed.  Great  sympathy,  how- 
ever, was  felt  in  the  United  States  for  the  revolted  Span- 
ish Americans.  In  spite  of  the  neutrality  laws,  cruisers 
under  their  flags  continued  to  be  fitted  out.  Many  were 
desirous  of  at  once  acknowledging  their  independence,  if 
not  of  giving  them  substantial  aid ;  and,  to  ascertain  what 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  South  America  was,  the 
president  dispatched  three  commissioners  to  examine  and 
report. 

A  new  Indian  war  had  meanwhile  broken  out  on  the 
southern  frontier.  Great  complaints  were  made  by  the 
Georgia  backwoodsmen  of  depredations  by  the  Seminoles 
residing  south  of  Flint  River,  and  principally  within  the 
Spanish  territory,  to  whom  had  resorted  numbers  of  ref- 
ugee Creeks,  implicated  in  the  late  war.  Gaines,  who 
commanded  at  Fort  Scott,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Flint, 
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chapter  demanded  of  the  Indians,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  sur- 
_  render  of  certain  alleged  murderers,  but  they  refused  to 

1817.  give  them  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  Georgians  had 
been  the  first  aggressors.  Under  authority  from  the  War 
Department  to  expel  these  Indians  from  the  lately  ceded 
Creek  district  north  of  the  Florida  line,  the  Indian  village 
of  Fowltown,  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Scott,  was  attacked 
in  the  night,  and  three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants  killed 
or  taken,  the  rest  escaping  into  the  woods.  A  second 
attempt  to  bring  off  the  Indian  corn  and  cattle  brought 
on  a  fresh  skirmish,  in  which  two  or  three  were  killed 
on  both  sides. 

The  Indians  revenged  these  attacks  by  waylaying  a 
boat  ascending  the  Apalachicola  with  supplies  for  Fort 
Scott.      Of  forty  men  and  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 

Nov.  30.  dren  on  board,  all  were  killed  except  six  men  and  one 
woman.  Gaines  received,  meanwhile,  authority  to  carry 
the  war  into  Florida,  if  necessary  ;  with  directions,  how- 
ever, if  the  Indians  took  refuge  under  any  Spanish  fort, 
not  to  attack  it,  but  to  report  the  fact.  He  called  out  a 
body  of  Georgia  militia.  When  news  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  disaster  on  the  Apalachicola,  orders  were 
sent  to  Jackson,  who  commanded  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment, to  take  the  field  in  person,  with  authority,  also,  to 
call  additional  militia  from  Tennessee. 

The  fifteenth  Congress,  which  assembled  meanwhile, 
contained  a  great  proportion  of  new  members.  Such  had 
been  the  effect  of  time  and  of  the  Republican  principle 
of  rotation  in  office,  that,  of  those  who  had  been  members 
when  the  embargo  was  imposed,  only  thirty-two  remained 
in  both  Houses.  The  old  division  of  Federalists  and 
Democrats,  though  still  kept  up  in  name,  had  quite  ceased 
to  influence  legislative  action.  Of  former  members  of 
the  Senate,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Dana,  King,  James 
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Barbour,  Macon,  and  Campbell.      Among  the  new  mem-  chapter 
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bers  were  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  from  Massachusetts,  in 
place  of  Gore  ;  Hanson,  from  Maryland  ;  Eppes,  from  1817. 
Virginia  ;  Troup,  from  Georgia  ;  and  John  J.  Crittenden, 
from  Kentucky.  In  the  House,  of  former  members,  were 
Pitkin,  of  Connecticut ;  Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  Southard, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Hopkinson  and  Sergeant,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Smith,  of  Maryland  ;  Burwell  and  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Forsyth,  of  Geor- 
gia ;  Clay,  Desha,  and  Johnson,  of  Kentucky  ;  and  Har- 
rison, of  Ohio.  Among  the  new  members  were  John 
Holmes,  a  converted  Federalist,  late  a  noisy  opponent  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, Marcus  Morton,  Albion  K.Parris,  and  Henry  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  all  Democrats  ;  James  Tallmadge,  Jr., 
and  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York  ;  General  Bloomfield, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Henry  Baldwin,  from  the  Pittsburg 
district  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Louis  M'Lean,  of  Delaware  ; 
General  Alexander  Smythe,  Philip  C.  Barbour,  and  Hen- 
ry St.  George  Tucker,  of  Virginia ;  Thomas  W.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia  ;  and  George  Poindexter,  from  the  new  state 
of  Mississippi. 

The  cabinet  had  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  War.  Why  he  was  preferred 
to  Clay,  a  much  more  steady  and  reliable  supporter  of 
Madison's  administration,  and  a  stanch  advocate  of  Mon- 
roe's successorship,  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  because 
Clay's  overbearing  temper  was  dreaded. 

Thus  left  out  of  the  cabinet,  Clay,  who  was  again 
chosen  speaker,  became  the  head  of  a  sort  of  semi-oppo- 
sition, especially  in  what  related  to  the  new  Spanish 
American  republics,  whose  interests,  warmly  supported 
also  by  the  Aurora  newspaper,  he  took  under  his  special 
care.      Forsyth,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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chapter  Relations,  took  the  lead  for  the  government.      The  place 
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of  Attorney  General,  vacant  by   Rush's  departure  for 

1817.  England,  was  filled  by  Wirt. 

The  finances,  according  to  the  treasury  report,  still 
exhibited  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  public  debt, 
including  the  seven  millions  subscribed  to  the  United 
States  Bank,  had  been  reduced,  by  paying  off  a  part  of 
the  stocks  held  by  that  bank,  to  less  than  a  hundred 
millions  ;  while  six  millions  would  still  remain  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  price  of  the 
public  stocks  had  risen  above  par,  the  sinking  fund  seemed 
likely  to  accumulate  beyond  any  means  of  employing  it. 

Dec.  23.  Congress  hastened,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  president's  rec- 
ommendation to  repeal  all  the  remaining  internal  taxes. 
The  salt  duty  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
Crawford  threatened  a  deficit.  Lowndes  and  others,  in- 
deed most  of  the  members  in  favor  of  expenditures  for 
internal  improvements,  would  have  preferred  to  retain 
the  internal  taxes  at  reduced  rates  ;  but  the  popular  cry 
for  total  repeal  was  too  loud  to  be  resisted.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  national  industry  by  no  means  corre- 
sponded to  the  prosperity  of  the  finances.  The  once  so 
profitable  carrying  trade  was  gone.  There  was  great 
murmuring  among  the  ship-owners  at  the  exclusion  of 
American  ships  from  the  British  colonies.  The  manu- 
facturers complained  of  being  ruined  by  excessive  impor- 
tations, sent  out  and  sold  below  cost  for  that  very  pur- 
pose ;  importations  on  which  the  duties  were  evaded  to 
a  great  extent  by  false  invoices  and  under-valuations. 
Though  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  coun- 
try banks  was  as  yet  but  nominal,  loud  outcries  began 
to  be  raised  that  they  were  overwhelming  their  creditors 
with  suits  ;  a  course  to  which  they  were  driven,  as  they 
said,  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.      The  great  fa- 
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ments  had  created  a  vast  mass  of  debts,  improvidentiy 
contracted,  and  for  which,  in  many  cases,  no  means  of  1817. 
payment  appeared.  In  hopes  to  relieve  this  pressure,  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  led  the  way  to  a  vast  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil  (resulting,  in  the  end,  almost  in  a  civil 
war  in  that  state  between  debtors  and  creditors),  by  the 
charter  of  thirty-nine  new  banks,  in  addition  to  a  state 
bank,  with  fourteen  branches,  already  existing ;  all  of 
which  were  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  and  to  commence 
making  loans  without  any  specie  basis  whatever. 

To  bring  Great  Britain  to  terms,  an  act  was  passed  1818. 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  British  ves-  April  18- 
sels  from  any  British  colonial  port  into  which  American 
vessels  were  not  admitted — a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  commercial  retaliation,  kept  up  for  twelve  years,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  but  which  failed  totally  of  its  object,  and 
was  then  finally  abandoned. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  a  greater  strict- 
ness was  introduced  into  the  collection  of  ad  valorem  du-  April  20. 
ties,  the  principle  of  a  custom-house  appraisement  being 
now  first  adopted.  The  duties  on  several  articles  were 
increased :  pig  iron  to  pay  $10  the  ton ;  iron  castings, 
and  iron  in  bar,  and  bolts  not  rolled,  $15  the  ton  ;  man- 
ufactures of  copper  and  silver,  plated  harness,  and  coach 
furniture*  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  cut  glass, 
thirty  per  cent.  ;  brown  Russia  sheetings,  $160,  white, 
$2  50  per  piece.  The  reduction  on  woolens  and  cottons 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty  per  cent,  was  also  postponed 
till  1826. 

After  earnest  and  protracted  debate,  the  House  re- 
solved, 90  to  75,  that  Congress  was  empowered  "  to  ap- March  14 
propriate  money  for  the  construction  of  post-roads,  mili- 
tary and  other  roads,  and  of  canals,  and  for  the  improve- 
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chapter  ment  of  water-courses ;"  and  they  directed  the  Secreta- 
* " '  '     ries  of  War  and  the  Treasury  to  report,  at  the  next  ses- 
1818.  sion,  a  list  of  the  internal  improvements  in  progress,  and 
April  4.  a  pjan  for  appropriations  to  aid  them.      Three  other  reso- 
lutions, asserting  the  right  of  Congress  to  construct  post 
and  military  roads ;   canals  for  military  purposes ;   and 
roads  and  canals  necessary  for  commerce  between  the 
states,  were  lost :   the  first,  82  to  84  ;  the  second,  81  to 
83  ;   and  the  third,  71  to  95.      The  distinction  was,  that 
while   the  resolution   adopted   might  be   understood  as 
merely  asserting  the  right  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
works  undertaken  by  state  authority,  the  others  implied 
a  right  to  originate  such  works  by  Federal  authority 
alone. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  House, 
among  them  Sergeant,  Hopkinson,  Baldwin,  Bloomfield, 
Lowndes,  Forsyth,  Clay,  Harrison,  Spencer,  and  M'Lean, 
supported  all  four  of  the  resolutions.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, voted  for  the  first,  but  not  the  others.  Pitkin,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  New  England  Federalists, 
took  the  opposition  side,  as  they  had  done  when  the  idea 
was  first  suggested  by  Madison  in  1796  ;  less  from  any 
constitutional  scruples,  than  from  a  narrow-minded  fear 
that  this  new  policy  might  inure  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition  was  the  want  of  any  specific  au- 
thority in  the  Constitution.  The  first  three  resolutions, 
as  might  be  judged  from  their  phraseology,  were  chiefly 
supported  under  the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  de- 
fense. A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  late  war 
had  grown  out  of  the  price  of  transportation.  The  con- 
veyance of  every  barrel  of  flour  to  Detroit  had  cost,  it 
was  calculated,  not  less  than  $60  ;  that  of  every  pound 
of  cannon-ball  and  ammunition  not  less  than  fifty  cents. 
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Was  it  possible  that  Congress   had  the  power  to  incur  chapter 
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these   enormous  expenses,  but  no  power  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  reduce  them?  1818. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  toward  Spain  and  her  re- 
volted colonies  furnished  another  leading  topic  of  discus- 
sion. The  announcement  in  the  president's  message 
that  he  had  authorized  expeditions  against  Amelia  Island 
and  Galveston  produced  remonstrances  from  two  very 
opposite  quarters  :  from  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister, 
who  had  previously  remonstrated  against  M'Gregor's  en- 
listments at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  from  one 
Vincente  Pazos,  the  unrecognized  agent  at  Washington 
of  the  Spanish-American  republics.  Not  succeeding  to 
his  wish  with  the  cabinet,  Pazos  addressed  a  petition  to 
Congress ;  but,  though  presented  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Clay,  the  House,  under  Forsyth's  lead,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  Harrison,  Johnson,  and  some 
others,  refused  to  receive  it,  124  to  28.  That  same  day  March  14. 
the  president  laid  before  Congress  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence between  Don  Onis  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  began  with  Onis's  remonstrances  against  the  violation 
of  the  Spanish  territory  by  the  expulsion  of  M'Gregor 
from  Amelia  Island,  which  Adams  justified  on  the  ground 
that  Spain  was  too  weak  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  outrages  of  the  vagabonds  collected  there.  A 
full  discussion  had  followed  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana,  and  as  to  the  claims  for  Spanish  spo- 
liations on  American  commerce.  Spain,  it  appeared,  had 
offered  to  refer  all  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  this  proposition  had  been  declined. 

When  the  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  came  up,  Clay  March  24. 
objected  to  the  insertion  into  it  of  $30,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  commissioners  lately  sent  to  South  America. 
If  those  commissioners  were  diplomatic  agents,  their  nom- 
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confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  an  objection  which  Forsyth 
1818.  found  it  so  difficult  to  answer  that  he  proposed  to  trans- 
fer the  appropriation  to  the  head  of  incidental  expenses. 
Clay  then  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation  for  a  minis- 
ter to  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  He  urged,  in  an  elab- 
orate speech,  that  now  was  the  time  for  pressing  our  con- 
troversy with  Spain  to  a  final  settlement.  If  she  refused 
us  satisfaction,  he  would  then  take  up  and  decide  the 
solemn  question  of  war  or  not.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that,  since  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  his  feelings 
and  opinions  had  undergone  a  decided  modification  to- 
ward the  side  of  peace.  Was  it  possible,  indeed,  to  have 
pronounced  a  more  pointed  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
that  war  than  now  fell  from  his  lips?  Though  Spain 
had  given  us  abundant  cause  of  war,  "  yet  it  was  not 
every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war.  War  was 
one  of  those  dreadful  scourges  that  so  shakes  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  overturns  or  changes  the  character  of 
governments,  interrupts  or  destroys  the  pursuit  of  pri- 
vate happiness,  brings,  in  short,  misery  and  wretched- 
ness in  so  many  forms,  and  at  last  is,  in  its  issue,  so 
doubtful  and  hazardous,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
can  justify  an  appeal  to  arms." 

He  dwelt  with  eloquence  on  the  duty  of  aiding,  at 
least  by  our  recognition,  a  people  struggling  for  their 
freedom  ;  the  vast  importance  to  us,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  ; 
and  the  little  likelihood,  supposing  Spain  to  retort  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  that  she  would  receive  any  support 
from  England,  which  alone  could  make  her  formidable. 
If  we  must  have  war  with  Spain,  he  would  rather 
bring  it  on  by  so  generous  and  disinterested  an  act,  than 
by  a  seizure  of  Florida  under  pretense  of  a  Seminole  war 
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— allusion  to  Jackson's  then  pending  campaign,  of  which  chapter 
an  account  will  presently  be  given.  

Forsyth  maintained,  in  reply,  that  if  we  were  to  have  1818. 
war  with  Spain,  it  had  better  be  in  our  own  quarrel ; 
and  he  plainly  intimated  that  all  this  zeal  for  Spanish 
America  was  but  an  electioneering  scheme  on  the  part 
of  certain  "  designing  and  aspiring  members  of  the  legis- 
lative body."  The  debate  was  continued  with  much  en- 
ergy, Clay  making  two  more  speeches,  when  the  motion 
was  lost,  45  to  115.  Subsequently  an  act  was  passed  April  20 
giving  greater  stringency  and  sweep  to  the  law  against 
the  setting  on  foot  of  military  expeditions,  and  the  fitting 
out  of  vessels  within  the  United  States  against  nations 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace. 

The  subject  of  slavery  again  came  before  Congress  in 
no  less  than  three  different  shapes.  A  petition  was  early 
presented  and  referred,  in  both  Houses,  from  the  Balti- 
more Quaker  yearly  meeting,  praying  further  provisions 
for  the  security  of  free  persons  of  color,  or  those  entitled 
to  freedom  on  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  against  the  in- 
creased danger  of  being  kidnapped,  growing  out  of  the 
new  domestic  slave  trade.  This  new  slave  trade  having 
greatly  increased  the  disposition  of  the  border  slaves  to 
run  away,  Pindall,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Virginia, 
had  anticipated  this  memorial  by  obtaining  a  committee, 
which  presently  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  new  stringency 
to  the  old  act  for  recovering  fugitives  from  labor.  While 
this  bill  was  pending  in  the  House,  Burrell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  moved,  in  the  Senate,  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Quaker  memorial  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  additional  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  and  especially  of  concert  with  other 
nations  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  of  Pindall  provided  for  assimilating  the  pro- 
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the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  claimant,  having 
1818.  made  out  a  title  before  some  judge  of  his  own  state,  was 
then  to  be  entitled  to  an  executive  demand  on  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  where  the  fugitive  was,  with  the  im- 
position of  heavy  penalties  upon  those  who  refused  to  aid 
in  the  arrest. 
Jan.  28.  Strong,  Fuller,  and  "Whitman,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  Livermore,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  several  Pennsylvania  representatives,  warmly 
opposed  this  bill,  as  going  entirely  beyond  the  constitution- 
al provision  on  the  subject  of  fugitives  from  labor.  The 
old  law,  in  their  opinion,  went  quite  far  enough  already. 
The  personal  rights  of  one  class  of  citizens  were  not  to 
be  trampled  upon  to  secure  the  rights  of  property  of 
other  citizens.  The  question  of  servitude  ought  to  be 
tried  in  the  state  where  the  fugitive  was.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Sergeant  to  modify  the  bill  in  accordance 
with  this  idea ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bill  was  supported  not  only  by  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
as  a  right  of  the  slaveholders  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  very  zealously  by  Mr.  Speaker  Clay,  but  also 
by  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  now  took  very  differ- 
ent ground,  prompted  possibly  by  anxiety  for  Southern 
support  to  his  favorite  scheme  of  an  increased  tariff,  from 
that  which  he  afterward  maintained  when  sitting  as  a 
judge  in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania.  The  bill 
was  also  supported  by  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  by 
Storrs,  of  New  York,  who  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of 
union  and  harmony,  Northern  men  must  learn  to  sacri- 
fice their  prejudices,  and  by  Mason,  the  new  Boston  rep- 
resentative, who  professed,  indeed,  a  personal  interest  in 
the  question,  from  his  fear  lest,  if  the  bill  failed  to  pass, 
his  own  town  of  Boston  might  be  inconveniently  infest- 
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passed  the  House,  84  to  69.     Among  the  yeas  were  ten 
from  New  York,  still   a  slaveholding  state,  five  from  1818. 
Massachusetts,  four  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  Jan-  30 
New  Jersey,  that  of  the  late  governor  and  general,  Bloom- 
field,  in  his  earlier  days  a  most  zealous  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Having  reached  the  Senate,  this  bill  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  of  which  Crittenden  was  chairman.  He  re- 
ported it  back  with  several  amendments,  one  of  which 
provided  that  the  identity  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  after 
being  carried  back,  should  be  established  by  some  testi- 
mony other  than  that  of  the  claimant.  Thus  amended, 
the  bill  was  carried  in  the  Senate ;  but  not  without  a 
very  warm  debate,  of  which,  however,  not  a  syllable  has 
been  preserved.  The  Intelligencer,  then  almost  the  sole 
source  of  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
was,  indeed,  excessively  chary  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  vote  stood  17  to  13,  the  Delaware  senators  against  March  12. 
it ;  Otis,  of  Massachusetts ;  Sandford,  of  New  York  ; 
and  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  for  it.  But  by  the  time  the  bill 
got  back  to  the  House,  its  Northern  supporters  seem  to 
have  taken  some  alarm  ;  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts 
of  its  authors  to  get  some  action  upon  it,  it  was  suffered 
to  lie  and  to  die  on  the  table.  The  bill  had  been  very 
eagerly  debated  in  both  Houses ;  but  out  of  doors,  at 
least  at  the  North,  it  appears  to  have  attracted  but  slight 
attention.  Not  one  of  the  leading  Northern  newspapers 
seems  to  have  given  the  least  attention  to  it. 

Burrell's  resolution  in  the  Senate,  especially  that  part  Jan.  12. 
of  it  relating  to  co-operation  with  foreign  nations,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Barbour  and  Troup,  as  leading  to 
foreign  entanglements,  and  involving  a  pledge  which  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  give.      Morell,  a  new  Democratic 
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chapter  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  launched  out,  in  reply,  into 
_____  a  most  emphatic  denunciation  of  slavery.  King  defend- 
1818.  ed  the  resolution,  since  the  concert  which  it  suggested 
was  one,  not  of  arms,  but  of  opinion,  example,  and  in- 
fluence, to  prevail  on  Spain  and  Portugal  to  join  in  the 
abolition  of  the  traffic  ;  but  he  suggested  that  the  debate 
had  taken  quite  too  wide  a  range,  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  being,  not  slavery  in  general,  a  topic,  as  he  re- 
marked, always  alluded  to  in  the  Senate  with  very  great 
reserve,  but  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  as  to  which 
they  were  all  agreed.  The  resolution  was  adopted ;  and 
the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  reported  a  bill, 

April  20.  which  became  a  law,  throwing  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
all  cases  where  negroes  were  found  on  board  a  ship,  on 
those  in  possession  ;  and  extending  the  penalties  of  the 
prohibitory  act  to  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  slave 
trade,  or  the  transporting  slaves  to  any  country  whatever. 
The  repeated  appeals  made  to  Congress  by  Johnson 
and  others,  at  every  session  since  the  war,  for  additional 
gratuities  to  the  discharged  officers  and  soldiers,  called 
attention  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old 
Revolutionary  army,  most  of  whom,  by  this  time,  were 
past  the  age  of  labor,  and  many  of  them  in  great  pover- 
ty. Of  these  old  soldiers,  many  had  a  claim,  not  so  much 
on  the  gratitude  as  the  justice  of  their  country,  since 
their  dues,  when  discharged,  had  been  paid  in  certificates 
not  really  worth  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  claim, 
when  the  Revolutionary  debt  was  funded,  had  been  dis- 
regarded ;  but  now,  principally  by  the  exertion  of  Bloom- 
field,  himself  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  by  a  very  de- 
ceptive under-estimate  as  to  the  amount  it  would  require, 

March  18.  an  act  was  carried  granting  a  life  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month  to  officers,  and  of  eight  dollars  a  month  to 
privates,  who  had  served  nine  months,   whether   in  the 
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Continental  army  or  navy ;  but  only  on  condition  of  re-  chapter 

signing  all  claim  to  invalid  pensions,  and  proving  to  the 

satisfaction  of  the  War  Department  that,  by  reason  of  1818. 
reduced  circumstances,  they  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 

General  St.  Clair,  old  and  poor,  had  applied  some  years 
before  for  the  settlement  of  a  claim  of  his  for  $1800, 
advanced  in  1776  to  aid  in  the  enlistment  service.  The 
circumstance  that  St.  Clair  was  a  Federalist  no  doubt 
had  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilton's  widow,  additional 
weight  to  the  paltry  pretense  that  his  claim  was  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  old  general  must  have 
starved,  or  gone  to  the  poor-house,  but  for  a  pension  of 
$300  a  year  grudgingly  bestowed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  sum  of  $2000  was  now  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  discharge  of  his  claim  ;  to  which  was  added,  by 
way  of  pension,  the  half  pay  of  a  major  general,  or  $60 
per  month.  His  Pennsylvania  pension  had  just  been 
raised  to  $650  ;  so  that,  at  last,  that  old  soldier  and 
Western  pioneer  was  made  comfortable  for  the  little  rem- 
nant of  his  life.  A  bill  granting  a  like  pension  of  $60 
a  month  to  General  Stark,  now  near  ninety  and  with- 
out property,  was  cut  off  by  the  adjournment  ;  but  it 
passed  at  the  next  session. 

Among  other  solicitors  of  claims  at  Washington,  now 
beginning  to  become  very  numerous,  was  a  Colonel  An- 
derson, a  Scotchman  by  birth,  one  of  the  settlers  on  the 
River  Raisin,  who  had  come  to  seek  indemnity  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbors  for  their  houses,  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  in  consequence  of  having  been  occupied  by  the 
American  troops.  Desirous  to  hasten  the  settlement  of 
these  claims,  in  a  letter  to  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  he  had  made  him  the  offer  of  $500 
out  of  the  first  money  received  from  the  government  upon 
this  claim.      Williams  laid  the  letter  before  the  House, 
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derson's  arrest.  This  proceeding  raised  the  old  question 
1818.  of  the  power  of  the  House  to  punish  for  contempts.  A 
Jan.  15.  nJinority  denied  any  such  power,  except  over  its  own 
members,  or  for  contempts  committed  in  its  presence ; 
but  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  45,  sustained  the 
validity  of  the  speaker's  warrant.  Anderson  then  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  declaring,  however,  that  his  object 
was  not  to  influence  the  judgment  of  Williams,  but  only 
to  hasten  the  action  of  the  committee.  Having,  also,  the 
benefit  of  Harrison's  and  Johnson's  testimony  as  to  his 
patriotism  and  zeal  during  the  war,  he  was  discharged 
with  a  reprimand.  He  was  afterward  induced  to  bring 
an  action  of  false  imprisonment  against  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore whom  the  case  finally  came,  sustained  the  power  of 
the  House. 

The  compensation  of  the  members  of  Congress,  the 

occasion  lately  of  so  much  agitation,  was  fixed,  as  it  still 

remains,  at  eight  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same  for  every 

twenty  miles'  travel ;  an  arrangement  very  unequal  in  its 

operation,  since,  with  the  modern  facilities  for  travel,  the 

more  distant  members  are  twice  or  three  times  as  well 

paid  as  the  nearer  ones.      The  other  principal  acts  of  the 

April  4.  session  were  one  to  regulate  the  stripes  and  stars  in  the 

national  flag — thirteen  stripes,  with  as  many  stars  as 

states,  a  new  star  to  be  added  for  each  addition  to  the 

April  18  Union  ;   an   act  authorizing  the  Territory  of  Illinois  to 

April  14.  form  a  state  Constitution  ;   and  a  reorganization  of  the 

staff  of  the  armyj,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Calhoun,  and 

still  in  force,  curtailing  the  expense,  but  at  the  same 

time  increasing. the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Jan.  Jackson,  on  receiving  his  orders  to  take  the  field  against 

the  Seminoles,  had  issued  a  call  for  some  2000  Tennes- 
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see  volunteers.      While  they  were  preparing  to  march,  chapter 

he  had  hastened  to  Hartford,  on  the  Ockmulgee,  there 

to  organize  a  body  of  Georgia  militia;  making,  with  those  1818. 
from  Tennessee,  and  about  a  thousand  'regulars  at  Fort 
Scott,  a  force  as  numerous,  perhaps,  as  the  entire  nation 
of  the  Seminoles,  women  and  children  included.  Nor 
was  this  the  whole  of  the  force  employed.  The  Creeks 
had  just  gratified  the  Georgians  by  the  cession  of  two  Jan.  22. 
considerable  additional  tracts  of  territory,  one  on  the  Up- 
per Ockmulgee,  the  other  south  of  the  Altamaha — for 
which  the  United  States  had  undertaken  to  pay  them 
$20,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of  $10,000  for  ten 
years — and  they  hastened,  also,  on  the  call  of  Gaines, 
which,  however,  he  had  no  authority  to  make,  to  take 
the  field  under  their  chief,  M'Intosh. 

There  was  great  difficulty,  in  that  wild  and  not  very 
fertile  region,  in  finding  the  means  to  feed  an  army. 
Jackson  was  obliged  to  march  with  his  Georgians  from  Feb.  19. 
Hartford  with  only  a  supply  of  lean  cattle,  and  corn  at 
the  rate  of  a  pint  a  day  for  each  man,  and  that  only  ob- 
tained by  his  indefatigable  personal  exertions.  He  was 
joined  on  his  march  by  a  part  of  the  Creeks,  and  at  Fort 
Scott  he  found  the  regulars.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
subsistence  had  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  Tennesseeans. 
Fort  Scott  being  bare  of  supplies,  he  hastened  forward 
to  meet  the  provision  boats  expected  up  the  Apalachicola 
from  New  Orleans ;  and,  as  a  depot  for  those  supplies, 
on  the  site  of  the  late  negro  fort  he  built  a  new  one, 
called  Fort  Gadsden. 

The  expected  provisions  having  at  length  arrived,  Jack-  March  26 
son  marched  eastward  against  the  Seminole  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Tallahassee,  being 
joined  on  the  way  by  a  fresh  body  of  Creeks,  and  by  a  April  1. 
part  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers.     The  Indians  made 
VI— S  s 
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chapter  but  a  slight  resistance  ;  their  villages  were  burned,  and 
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- a  considerable  spoil  was  obtained  in  corn  and  cattle.     It 

1818.  is  evident,  from  Jackson's  dispatches,  that  he  had  resolved, 
from  the  first,  to  find  some  pretense  for  taking  possession 
of  the  fort  at  St.  Mark's,  the  only  Spanish  post  in  this 
part  of  Florida.  Under  the  allegation  of  some  comfort 
or  aid  afforded  to  the  Indians,  he  marched  thither  and 
demanded  a  surrender.  The  Spanish  commandant  hesi- 
tating a  little,  a  detachment  sent  by  Jackson  entered  the 
April  7.  fort,  and  took  it  by  force,  though  without  bloodshed. 

One  of  the  American  armed  vessels  on  the  coast,  hav- 
ing hoisted  the  British  flag,  enticed  on  board  two  refugee 
Red  Stick  Creek  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  the  prophet  Fran- 
cis, had  lately  visited  England,  and  had  excited  some 
sympathy  there.  Both  these  chiefs,  by  Jackson's  orders, 
were  forthwith  hung  without  ceremony.  He  next  march- 
ed, with  very  small  supplies,  and  through  a  country  half 
covered  with  water,  against  another  town  on  the  Suwa- 
nee,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  inhabited  principally  by  run- 
away negroes  ;  but,  having  received  timely  warning, 
they  had  conveyed  away  their  women  and  cattle,  and, 
after  two  considerable  skirmishes,  the  only  resistance 
which  Jackson  encountered,  they  abandoned  the  town, 
which  was  burned. 

Notice  of  this  intended  attack  had  been  sent  to  Su- 
wanee  by  one  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotsman,  last  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, employed  in  trade  with  the  Seminoles,  and  whom 
Jackson  had  found  in  the  fort  at  St.  Mark's.  Ambrister, 
a  native  of  New  Providence,  who  had  served  in  Florida 
during  the  late  war,  and  who  had  lately  returned  thither, 
apparently  on  some  trading  enterprises,  in  which  he  was 
connected  with  Arbuthnot,  had  headed  the  Indians  and 
negroes  in  the  defense  of  Suwanee,  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner  there.     There  seems  to  have  been  much  rivalry 
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for  the  Seminole  trade  between  Arbuthnot  and  one  Ham-  chapter 

xxxi. 
bley,  also  a  British  subject,  but  who  had  espoused  the 

American  interest.  On  Jackson's  return  to  St.  Mark's  1818. 
— since  neither  the  exhausted  state  of  his  men  nor  the 
failure  of  provisions  would  allow  him  to  march  against 
the  more  southern  Indian  towns — he  put  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  on  trial  for  their  lives  before  a  court-martial, 
of  which  Gaines  was  president.  The  court  acquitted 
Arbuthnot  of  the  charge  of  being  a  spy.  Of  the  charge 
of  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  arrest  the  person  and  to 
seize  the  property  of  Hambley,  they  declined  to  take  cog- 
nizance, as  not  within  the  range  of  a  military  court.  Of 
the  two  charges  of  exciting  and  stirring  up  the  Indians 
to  war  with  the  United  States,  and  of  furnishing  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  they  found  him  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  The  proof  consisted,  first,  in  a  let- 
ter of  Arbuthnot's  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creeks,  in  which  he  insisted  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
the  Creeks  were  entitled  to  all  the  territories  in  their 
possession  previous  to  the  war ;  and,  secondly,  of  copies 
of  certain  other  letters  found  among  Arbuthnot's  papers, 
addressed  to  Bagot,  the  British  embassador  at  Washing- 
ton, and  to  the  governor  of  New  Providence,  endeavoring 
to  obtain  some  British  aid  and  protection  for  these  late 
British  allies.  To  this  was  added  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
carded clerk  of  his,  that  Arbuthnot  had  supplied  the  In- 
dians with  powder. 

Ambrister  was  also  found  guilty  of  aiding,  abetting, 
and  comforting  the  enemy,  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  war,  and  aiding  them  in  it,  and  by  two  thirds 
ot  the  court  was  also  sentenced  to  death  ;  but,  on  recon- 
sideration, the  sentence  was  changed  to  fifty  stripes  on 
the  bare  back,  and  confinement  to  hard  labor,  with  a  ball 
and  chain,  for  twelve  months.      This  last  sentence  was 
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'  ordered  the  execution  of  both  the  unfortunate  traders,  on 
1818.  the  extraordinary  pretense  that  it  was  "an  establish- 
Aprii  29.  e(j  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an  individual 
making  war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation, 
the  two  nations  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance, 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate" — a  principle  which 
would  have  justified  the  British  in  hanging  La  Fayette 
and  Kosciusko,  had  they  been  taken  prisoners  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

But,  however  ready  to  assume  authority,  or  to  act 
upon  suspicion  himself,  Jackson  was  very  little  inclined 
to  tolerate  such  practices  in  others.  Upon  some  vague 
rumor  of  alleged  depredations  by  pretended  friendly  In- 
dians, William  Rabun,  the  newly-chosen  governor  of 
Georgia,  had  authorized  a  Captain  Wright,  of  the  mili- 
tia, to  destroy  two  small  Indian  villages  on  the  Flint, 
whence  these  depredations  were  said  to  come.  Under 
this  authority,  Wright  approached  the  Cheraw  town, 
most  of  whose  male  inhabitants  were  serving  under  Jack- 
son in  Florida.  He  supposed  it,  as  he  afterward  al- 
leged, to  be  one  of  the  towns  intended  by  his  orders, 
though  Rabun  denied  that  such  was  the  case.  At  all 
events,  a  cow  was  found  among  the  Indian  cattle  which 
bore  the  private  mark,  as  was  pretended,  of  one  of  Wright's 
men.  This  was  taken  as  full  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
town.  The  company  lay  concealed  till  midnight,  when 
April  27.  they  rushed  upon  it,  set  it  on  fire,  killed,  as  they  boast- 
ed, some  forty  or  fifty  Indians — in  fact,  as  it  afterward 
proved,  eight  old  men  and  one  old  woman — and  destroyed 
or  stole  some  $10,000  worth  of  property;  after  which 
they  returned  in  great  triumph  to  Hartford. 

Mitchell,  late  governor  of  Georgia,  but,  since  the  re- 
cent death  of  Hawkins,  agent  for  the  Creeks,  whose  cause 
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and  rights  he  espoused  with  no  less  zeal,  sent  loud  re-  chapter 
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monstrances  to  Rabun.     Jackson,  the  moment  he  heard 

of  the  outrage,  addressed  a  stern  letter  to  the  Governor  1818. 
of  Georgia.  Denying  his  authority  to  give  any  orders  May  7 
or  to  send  out  any  detachments  while  a  general  of  the 
United  States  was  in  the  field,  he  called  upon  Rabun  to 
assist  in  taking  Wright,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  ar- 
rested and  confined  in  irons,  preliminary  to  his  trial  for 
this  "  outrageous  murder"  and  infringement  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Creeks.  In  fact,  the  unfortunate  Cheraw  vil- 
lage was  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  Georgia  column, 
returning  from  their  service  in  Florida,  had  expected  to 
find  there  a  supply  of  cattle  and  provisions,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  village,  they  were  re- 
duced almost  to  starvation. 

Rabun  replied  to  Jackson  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  three 
or  four  letters  passing  between  them  not  remarkable  for 
politeness  on  either  side.  Jackson  sent  an  officer  to  ar- 
rest Wright ;  but  he  was  released  on  habeas  corpus,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  serving  under  Jackson's 
orders.  He  was,  indeed,  placed  on  his  parole  by  the  gov- 
ernor, to  await  the  decision  of  the  president ;  but  the  ru- 
mor prevailing  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  he  broke  his  parole  and  ab- 
sconded. The  affair  ended  with  a  resolution  of  the  Geor- 
gia Legislature  approving  the  conduct  of  the  governor  in 
every  respect,  and  with  an  indemnity,  paid,  not  by  Geor- 
gia, but  by  the  United  States,  for  the  murder  and  plun- 
der of  the  Cheraws. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  on  some  rumor,  or  pretended  ru- 
mor, of  encouragement  from  Pensacola  to  Indian  inroads 
into  Alabama,  had  marched  for  that  place.  He  received, 
on  the  way,  a  protest  from  the  Spanish  governor  against 
his  invasion  of  Florida,  and  a  declaration  of  his  intention 
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'_  into  an  additional  reason  for  seizing  Pensacola,  which  he 

1818.  entered  the  next  day,  with  only  a  show  of  resistance. 
May  24.  rpjie  gOVernor  fled  to  the   fort  at  the  Barancas.     But 
Jackson  having  erected  batteries  and  commenced  a  can- 
May  27  nonade,  he  judged  it  best  to  capitulate. 
June  17.       Upon  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  news  of  these 
proceedings,  the  Spanish  minister  protested  against  this 
violation  of  the  Spanish  territory  pending  a  negotiation ; 
to  which   Adams  replied  by   setting  up  the  unfulfilled 
treaty  obligation  of  Spain  to  restrain  the  Indians  within 
her  limits.      The  seizure  of   St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola 
had  been  an  act  of  the  general's,  without  orders  ;  though, 
considering  the  aid  and  encouragement  afforded  by  these 
posts  to  the  hostile  Indians,  abundantly  justified  on  the 
*        principle  of  self-defense.      But  as  the  war  with  the  Sem- 
July  23.  inoles  was  now  ended,  it  was  offered  to  restore  Pensacola 
at  once,  and  St.  Mark's  whenever  Spain  had  a  force  ready 
to  be  stationed  there  competent  to  control  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians. 

A  tardy  ratification  having  arrived  of  the  convention 
of  indemnities  of  1802,  with  additional  instructions  to 
Don  Onis,  the  negotiation  for  the  discharge  of  the  Ameri- 
can claims  by  the  cession  of  Florida  was  presently  re- 
Oct  24.  newed.  Onis  insisted  upon  a  preliminary  apology  and 
indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola ; 
upon  a  confirmation  of  all  the  Spanish  Floridian  grants; 
and  that  the  limits  west  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  should  be  a  due  north  line  com- 
mencing on  the  gulf  east  of  the  Sabine,  between  the  Mer- 
mentau  and  Calcasiu,  crossing  the  Red  River  at  Natch- 
itoches, and  extending  to  the  Missouri,  that  river  thence 
to  its  source  to  be  the  boundary. 
Oct  31.       Adams  offered,  as  his  ultimatum,  to  accept  as  a  bound- 
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ary,  the  Sabine  as  far  as  the  thirty-second  degree  of  chapter 

north  latitude,  a  line  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River, 

that  river  to  its  source,  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mount-  1818. 
ains  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  a  line 
thence  due  west  to  the  Pacific. 

Onis  offered  to  agree  to  the  Sabine  and  a  due  north  Nov.  16. 
line  to  the  Missouri,  and  the  course  of  that  river  to  its 
head.      The  American  claim  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  he 
pronounced  a  novelty,  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  to  which  he  had  no  instructions. 

Adams  rejoined  by  withdrawing  his  late  offer  as  to  Nov.  30 
boundary,  proposing  to  let  that  question  lay  over  for  the 
present,  and  to  settle  the  other  points  first.  He  took  oc- 
casion, at  the  same  time,  to  go  into  a  long  and  very  warm 
vindication  of  all  Jackson's  proceedings  in  Florida,  which 
he  defended  on  the  ground  taken  by  Jackson  himself, 
that  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  had  originated  entirely 
in  the  instigations  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who 
were  described  as  only  "  pretended  traders,"  and  by  im- 
plication as  British  emissaries,  whom  the  Spanish  com- 
mander was  accused  of  having  encouraged  and  abetted  ; 
a  view  of  the  case  still  more  elaborately  and  zealously 
maintained  in  a  dispatch  of  the  same  date  to  Erving,  the 
American  minister  in  Spain. 

The  re-election  of  Wolcott,  and  the  complete  triumph    April, 
of  the  toleration  party  of  Connecticut,  had  been  follow- 
ed by  an  act  authorizing  a  convention,  which  presently 
met  at  Hartford,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  that  state.  August. 
This  Constitution,  ratified  soon  after  by  the  people,  in  its  Oct  12. 
general  model  and  in  most  of  its  provisions,  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  old  charter  government,  upon  which, 
in  his  moderating  speeches  to  the  Legislature,  Wolcott 
had   bestowed   many   well-merited   eulogies.      The    old 
Board  of  Assistants,  somewhat  increased  in  numbers,  be- 
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the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be  annual  instead 

1818.  of  biennial,  as  before.  The  governor  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  stating  his  objections  to  such  bills  as  had 
passed  both  Houses  ;  but  if  a  majority  still  persisted, 
these  objections  availed  nothing.  The  Legislature  also 
retained  all  its  old  prerogatives  of  appointments  to  office. 

The  most  notable  changes  were  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  all  tax-payers,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  old  religious  establishment.  An  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  while  acknowledging  the  duty  of  worship,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to 
join,  or  be  classed  with,  or  be  taxed  by  any  church  or 
religious  association  against  his  consent.  "  All  societies 
of  Christians"  within  the  state  were  to  be  entitled  to  the 
equal  privilege  of  taxing  their  own  members  ;  but  those 
members  might  withdraw  at  pleasure,  on  filing  a  written 
notice  with  the  clerk  of  the  society  of  intention  to  do  so. 
New  Hampshire  adopted  this  same  policy  the  next  year 
by  a  legislative  act. 

Another  change  made  on  Wolcott's  recommendation, 
but  in  a  decidedly  anti-democratic  direction,  gave  to  the 
judges  of  the  highest  court,  hitherto  elected  annually,  a 
tenure  of  office  for  good  behavior. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Illinois,  com- 
Aug.  26.  pleted  about  the  same  time,  hardly  differed  from  that  of 
Indiana,  except  in  assigning  a  four  years'  term  to  the 
governor  and  senators,  half  the  senators  to  go  nut  bien- 
nially. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  Ohio,  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Senecas,  and  Shawanese,  with  some  bands  of  the  Fota- 
1817.  watomies,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas,  by  a  treaty  nego- 
Sept.  27.  ^ate(j  t.ne  year  before,  and  again  the  present  year  rati- 
fied with    modifications,  had  ceded  all   their  remaining 
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lands  in  that  state,  about  four  millions  of  acres,  embracing  chapter 
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the  valley  of  the  Maumee.  For  this  cession  $14,000 
were  paid  to  the  several  tribes,  in  various  proportions,  in  1818. 
the  name  of  damages  suffered  from  the  British  during 
the  late  war:  $500  to  the  Delawares  ;  $10,000  annual- 
ly, forever,  to  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawanese,  and 
Ottawas ;  and  $3300  annually,  for  fifteen  years,  to  the 
Potawatomies  and  united  Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  Some 
300,000  acres  were  also  reserved  in  various  tracts,  and 
assigned  to  different  bands,  families,  and  individuals,  un- 
der the  idea,  which  failed,  however,  to  be  carried  out,  that 
the  Indians  might  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  settled  population. 

An  annuity  of  $1000,  for  twelve  years,  had  already 
(1816)  been  granted  to  the  united  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
and  Potawatomies,  of  the  Illinois  and  Milwaukie,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  a  tract  twenty  miles  wide, 
including  Chicago,  and  extending  back  southwesterly  to 
the  Kankakee  and  Fox  Rivers.  Considerable  additional 
cessions  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  at  an  expense  of  $9850  Oct.  2. 
in  perpetual  annuities,  were  now  obtained  from  the  Pota- 
watomies, the  Weas,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Delawares, 
which  latter  tribe,  having  sold  all  their  lands,  agreed  to 
remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Oct.  19. 

The  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  received  also 
a  much-coveted  enlargement,  in  a  cession  by  the  Chicka- 
saws  of  all  that  tract  included  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  northern  course  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  Chicka- 
saw villages  were  mostly  lower  down  the  Mississippi,  this 
tract  having  been  used  as  hunting  grounds.  Consider- 
able reservations  were,  however,  made  to  certain  chiefs  • 
and  besides  presents  to  them,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  nation,  in  consideration  of  this  cession, 
$70,000  annually  for  fifteen  years.      The  United  States 
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for  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  already  covered  by  old  Vir- 

1818.  ginia  and  North  Carolina  grants. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  success- 
ful restoration  of  specie  payments,  the  ignorance,  mis- 
management, and  selfish  schemes  of  the  Democratic  di- 
rectors of  the  new  National  Bank  threatened  to  involve 
the  country  in  new  monetary  confusion.  The  resump- 
tion of  payment  by  the  state  banks  had  caused  their 
notes  to  be  received  as  specie  in  the  payment  of  the 
third  and  fourth  installments  of  the  bank  stock  ;  and  as 
the  United  States  stocks  had  risen  above  par,  it  was 
principally  in  these  notes  that  those  installments  had 
been  paid.  Even  the  stocks  actually  paid  in  by  the 
private  subscribers,  to  the  amount  of  about  fourteen 
millions,  had,  under  the  option  secured  in  the  charter, 
been  redeemed  by  the  government,  principally  with  state 
bank  notes  received  for  duties,  and  of  which  the  treasury 
was  thus  mainly  cleared. 

The  mass  of  state  bank  paper  thus  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Bank  gave  it  a  vast  power,  which,  if 
used  with  prudence,  firmness,  and  a  resolution  to  reduce 
the  state  banks  to  a  real  specie-paying  condition,  might 
possibly  have  accomplished  that  object  without  any  very 
violent  crisis.  But  the  managers  of  the  bank  had  much 
more  in  view  their  own  private  interests  than  those  of 
the  public.  Baltimore  had  originally  subscribed  four 
millions  to  the  stock,  as  much  as  Philadelphia,  twice  as 
much  as  either  New  York  or  Boston,  and  a  vast  deal 
more  than  she  was  able  to  pay  for.  Though  this  sub- 
scription was  really  made  by  a  hundred  or  two  specu- 
lating individuals,  mostly  warm  Democratic  politicians, 
by  a  piece  of  trickery  familiar  in  the  bank  management 
of  that  city,  it  had  been  taken  in  the  names  of  some  fif- 
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teen  thousand  persons,  half  the  entire  number  of  stock-  chapter 

XXXI 

holders  throughout  the  Union  ;  and  under  the  rules  for 

voting  laid  down  in  the  charter,  a  vastly  disproportioned  1818. 
influence  had  been  thus  secured  by  these  Baltimore  spec- 
ulators in  the  choice  of  the  directors  of  the  mother  bank. 

It  was  principally  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  install- 
ments that  the  practice  had  been  introduced  of  discount- 
ing notes  secured  only  by  pledges  of  stock ;  not  merely 
at  its  par  value,  but  at  the  extravagant  rates  of  from  thir- 
ty to  fifty  per  cent,  above  par,  to  which  the  speculators 
had  succeeded  in  raising  it. 

The  true  policy  would  have  been  strictly  to  limit  their 
own  issues  till  the  state  banks  had  been  brought  down 
to  a  sound  condition.  But  the  directors  were  intent 
only  on  inflating  the  value  of  their  own  stock  ;  and,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Jones,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
appointed  a  government  director  and  elected  president, 
himself  one  of  the  speculators,  they  had  commenced  a 
course  of  free  loans,  which  had  helped,  for  the  moment, 
to  cheat  the  country  with  a  delusive  appearance  of  pros- 
perity. In  utter  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  trade,  the 
directors  had  also  entered  on  the  impracticable  scheme 
of  equalizing  the  exchanges  at  their  own  expense,  by  re- 
quiring all  the  branches  north  of  Charleston  to  receive 
each  other's  notes  as  cash,  in  other  words,  to  redeem  them 
in  specie.  Taking  advantage  of  this  rule,  the  Baltimore 
branch,  under  the  presidency  of  James  A.  Buchanan,  the 
mercantile  and  managing  partner  of  that  ancient  Demo- 
cratic politician,  General  Smith,  had  commenced  a  course 
of  most  profuse  loans,  large  amounts  being  taken  by  the 
president  and  cashier  without  any  security  whatever. 
During  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  Balti- 
more bank  paper  being  the  worst  of  all,  very  large  im- 
portations had  been  made  in  consequence  through  that 
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chapter  port,  and  large  balances  had  accumulated  there  belong- 


XXXI 


ing  to  Northern  merchants.  In  payment  of  these  bal- 
18 IS.  ances,  the  profuse  issues  of  that  branch  had  been  eagerly 
caught  up  and  remitted  ;  and  the  New  York  and  Boston 
branches,  constantly  called  upon  to  redeem  these  Bal- 
timore notes,  had  been  almost  entirely  restricted  from 
making  any  loans  of  their  own.  The  mother  bank  at 
Philadelphia,  after  some  feeble  remonstrances,  which 
were  totally  disregarded  at  Baltimore,  had  herself  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  track;  and  most  of  the  loans,  during 
the  year  after  the  commencement  of  business,  had  been 
accumulated  at  these  two  points,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculating  presi- 
dents and  directors.  Even  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  made  a  party  to  this  scheme,  by  furnishing 
the  mother  bank  and  Baltimore  branch  with  large  drafts 
on  the  public  funds  at  New  York  and  Boston,  as  a  means 
of  partially  meeting  the  heavy  balances  accumulating 
against  them  at  the  New  York  and  Boston  offices. 
March.  The  Boston  branch,  to  prevent  an  absolute  stoppage, 
had  been  at  length  obliged  to  refuse  the  notes  of  the 
other  branches.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bank  had  im- 
ported seven  millions  of  specie,  at  an  expense  to  itself  of 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  that  cash  went  faster 
than  it  came.  The  bank  was  further  weakened  by  the 
great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  government  deposits, 
five  millions  of  the  surplus  on  hand  being  applied  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  Louisiana  loan,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  held  abroad.  The  pressure  soon  began  to  be  so  se- 
vere, that,  to  protect  the  mother  bank  and  the  northern 
branches  against  the  excessive  issues  of  the  Baltimore 
Aug.  23.  branch,  it  became  necessary,  in  conformity  to  the  prac- 
tice already  adopted  at  Boston,  expressly  to  authorize  the 
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branches  to  refuse,  except  in  payments  on  government  chapter 

account,  all  notes  but  their  own.  

This  necessary  step  of  self-defense  was  followed  up  by  1818. 
a  call  on  the  state  banks  for  the  payment  of  their  bal- 
ances ;  the  result  of  which  was,  after  all  kinds  of  tricks 
and  evasions  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  debtor  banks, 
who  met  the  most  reasonable  demands  of  the  national 
bank  with  nothing  but  complaints  and  reproaches,  the 
stoppage  of  payments  on  the  part  of  all  the  banks  west 
of  the  Mountains,  whose  resumption,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  more  than  nominal.  The  consequent  derangement 
of  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  produced  a  tremendous 
clamor,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  though  that  bank  had  been  solely,  or  even 
chiefly  to  blame  ;  and  which  was  carried  so  far  that  sev- 
eral state  Legislatures,  especially  those  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio,  undertook  to  lay  taxes  on  the  branches,  in  some 
cases  prohibitory  in  their  amount,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  compelling  them  to  close  ;  nothing  else  being 
needed,  as  it  seemed  to  be  supposed,  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple the  sovereign  felicity  of  running  into  debt  without 
ever  being  called  on  to  pay. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Congress  came  to-  Dec. 
gether,  and  among  its  first  proceedings  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Spencer 
was  chairman,  with  full  authority  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  in  order  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank.  The  committee  entered  on  their  duty  with  1819. 
zeal,  and,  in  a  very  able  report,  soon  laid  bare  the  mis-  l 

management  of  that  institution,  and  the  cause  of  its  em- 
barrassments. Various  propositions  were  made,  in  con- 
sequence, to  repeal  the  charter,  or,  at  least,  to  direct  a  quo 
warranto  to  issue  against  it.  A  vast  deal  of  indignation 
was  expressed  against  the  bank  and  its  management,  of 
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chapter  which,  however,  a  considerable  part  came  from  those  who 


XXXI 


desired,  by  destroying  it,  to  open  the  way  to  a  general 
1819.  re-suspension.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  most  disgust- 
ed at  the  misconduct  of  the  Democratic  president  and 
knot  of  speculating  directors — a  conduct  in  such  striking 
contrast  to  the  honest  and  judicious  management  of  the 
old  bank — many  were  disposed  still  to  uphold  the  insti- 
tution itself  as  the  only  present  safeguard  against  a  new 
suspension.  Nor  was  any  thing  done  by  Congress  ex- 
cept the  passage  of  an  act  restricting  stockholders,  in 
how  many  names  soever  their  stock  might  be  held,  to  the 
charter  limit  of  thirty  votes.  Jones,  the  speculating 
president,  and  other  speculating  directors  having  resigned, 
Cheeves  was  presently  elected  in  Jones's  place;  and  under 
his  energetic  administration,  a  course  of  rigorous  retrench- 
ment was  commenced,  which  saved,  indeed,  the  bank  and 
the  currency,  but  did  by  no  means  alleviate  the  immediate 
general  distress,  nor  at  all  appease  the  public  clamor. 
The  subject  next  in  interest  was  that  of  the  Seminole 
Tan.  12.  war.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  presented  a  report  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House, 
in  which  the  hanging  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was 
pointedly  condemned.  A  minority  report,  presented  by 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  maintained  the  opposite  view,  which 
also  had  the  powerful  support  of  the  administration,  in 
Adams's  diplomatic  letters  on  that  affair  already  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  In  a  protracted  debate  of  three  weeks, 
the  whole  subject  was  very  fully  discussed.  Mercer,  of 
Virginia,  maintained  that  the  American  government  had 
been  the  aggressor  in  the  whole  business,  as  well  against 
the  Seminoles  as  the  Spaniards  ;  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  making  war  had  been  usurped 
upon  ;  that  the  trials  by  court-martial  were  a  mere  mock- 
ery, since  the  parties  were  not  liable  to  trial  in  that  way  : 
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and  the  execution  of  the  British  and  Indian  prisoners  in  chapter 

r  XXXI. 

every  respect  unjustifiable.      Clay  looked  at  the  proceed- 

ings  much  in  the  same  light ;   but,  with  an  ironical  ten-  1819. 
derness  for  the  administration,  he  seemed  disposed  to  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  Jackson's  shoulders.      If  his  con- 
duct had  been  in  any  way  authorized,  surely  there  would 
have  been  no  offer  to  restore  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola. 
It  was  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  executions  by 
Johnson,  Holmes,  Tallmadge,  and  others,  that,   as  the 
Indians  kill  their  captives,  it  was  but  a  just  retaliation 
to  kill  Indian  captives  ;   nor  could  white  men,  fighting  on 
the  Indian  side,  expect  any  better  treatment  than  the 
Indians  themselves.      They  objected,  indeed,  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  since  Jackson  was  responsible  only 
to  the  president,  and  could  only  be  called  to  account  by 
court-martial.     Others,  who  sustained  the  administration 
and  the  general,  Forsyth  among  the  number,  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter  was 
wholly  within  the  scope  of  congressional  authority.     Be- 
sides Clay  and  Mercer,  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  went  strongly 
for  censure.      Storrs,  of  New  York,  and  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, also  took  the  same  side.      The  general  found  de- 
fenders, besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  Philip  Bar- 
bour, Poindexter,  Baldwin,  and  Desha.      Harrison  vindi- 
cated Jackson's   course   except  in  shooting  Ambrister, 
which  he  thought  irregular,  as  not  sustained  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court.      An  effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject  by  an  indefinite  postponement ;   but  to  this  the 
administration  party  would  not  agree.      The  vote  finally 
stood,  for  disapproving  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and   Feb.  8 
Ambrister,  62  to  103  ;    for  disapproving  the  seizure  of 
Pensacola,  70  to  100. 

In  the  Senate,  Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  re-  Feb.  24. 
port,  which,  grave  as  its  accusations  were,  was  suffered 
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chapter  to  lie  on  the  table  without  action.      It  charged  Gaines 
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with  having  called  out  the  Creeks  without  any  author- 
1819.  ity  whatever,  and  Jackson  with  having  exceeded  his  au- 
thority by  calling  directly  on  his  old  mounted  volunteers, 
instead  of  applying  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  a 
draft  of  infantry   in  the  usual  way.      It  also  charged 
upon  him  usurpation  of  authority,  not  only  in  having 
seized  the  Spanish  posts  without  orders,  but  in  under- 
taking to  organize  a  civil  and  military  government  at 
Pensacola.     It  was  further  stated  that,  two  months  later, 
and  after  the  Seminole  campaign  was  entirely  ended,  he 
had  formed  a  scheme  for  seizing  St.  Augustine,  under 
pretenses  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  other  cases, 
and  had  issued  orders  to  that  effect  to  Gaines,  of  which 
the  execution  was  only  prevented  by  a  seasonable  coun- 
termand from  the  War  Department. 

Confident  in  the  support  of  the  executive,  and  in  that 
popular  admiration  always  bestowed  on  vigor  of  action — 
an  admiration  little  likely  to  be  shocked  at  any  extremi- 
ties exercised  on  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  or  Indians — 
Jackson,  while  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  Congress, 
was  making  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  from  Nashville 
to  Washington,  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  According  to  a  statement  under  La- 
cock's  own  name,  in  reply  to  certain  rude  strictures  on 
his  report,  written,  as  he  alleged,  by  one  of  Jackson's 
aids-de-camp,  and  inserted,  by  the  general's  procurement, 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  general  "  was  vocifer- 
ous, in  the  public  taverns  and  ball-rooms  of  Washington, 
in  his  imprecations,  and  violent  in  his  threats  of  personal 
vengeance,  even  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  ears  of  some  of 
the  members" — an  example  freely  imitated  by  his  suit : 
and  that,  too,  although,  by  the  articles  of  war,  every  offi- 
cer who  should  speak  disrespectfully  or  contemptuously 
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of  Congress  was  liable  to  be  deprived   of  his  commis-  chapter 

xxxi. 
sion.  

Jackson  seemed,  indeed,  to  hold  the  articles  of  war,  1819. 
the  War  Department  itself,  in  fact,  all  authority  except 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  in  very  sovereign  contempt. 
Two  years  before,  dissatisfied  at  orders  sent  directly  from 
the  War  Department  to  certain  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, without  passing  through  him,  he  had  issued  a 
general  order  (April  27,  1817),  severely  censuring  this 
proceeding,  and  forbidding  any  officer  under  his  command 
to  obey  such  orders.  The  War  Department,  at  that  mo- 
ment without  a  head,  tamely  submitted  to  this  insult ; 
but  the  affair  naturally  enough  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  military  men,  and  General  Scott,  at  a  din- 
ner-table, expressed  the  opinion,  certainly  not  ill  founded, 
that  Jackson's  general  order  was  mutinous  in  its  charac- 
ter, amounting  to  a  reprimand  of  the  president  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, from  whom  all  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department  theoretically  came.  Some  anonymous  busy- 
body having  communicated  to  Jackson  this  dinner-table 
opinion  of  Scott's,  he  wrote  to  Scott  to  inquire  if  the 
story  were  true.  Scott  replied  in  very  courteous  but 
manly  terms,  avowing  the  opinion,  and  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  it ;  to  which  Jackson  sent  an  insolent  and  in- 
sulting reply,  apparently  intended  to  provoke  a  challenge. 
Scott  answered,  in  terms  as  gentlemanly  as  Jackson's  had 
been  rude,  that,  as  a  duel  did  not  seem  necessary  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  the  courage  of  either  of  them,  he  must 
decline  being  drawn  into  a  personal  quarrel.  Notwith- 
standing a  regulation  of  the  War  Department  forbidding 
publications  relative  to  transactions  between  officers  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature,  manuscript  copies  of  this 
correspondence,  except  Scott's  last  letter,  were  circulated 
by  Jackson's  friends  during  his  northern  tour,  as  proof 
VI.— T  t 
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chapter  that  Scott  was   cowed.      There  might  be  some  doubt 

whether  the  letter  of  the  regulation  extended  to  manu- 

1819.  script  publication  ;  and,  as  the  department  did  not  ven- 
ture to  call  Jackson  to  account,  Scott  was  driven,  in  self- 
defense,  to  a  circulation,  also  in  manuscript,  of  the  whole 
correspondence,  which,  however,  soon  found  its  way  to 
the  newspapers. 

So  far,  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilized  persons,  Scott  had 
altogether  the  best  of  it.  But,  unfortunately,  in  his  last 
letter,  he  had  dropped  a  suspicion  that  the  anonymous 
information  to  Jackson  came  from  De  Witt  Clinton.  It 
was  conjectured  that  Clinton  would  be  very  willing  to 
foment  a  quarrel  between  Jackson  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  hopes  of  securing  Jackson's  support  for  himself 
at  the  next  presidential  election.  Indeed,  during  Jack- 
son's visit  to  New  York,  some  compliments  passed  be- 
tween them  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  Tammany  men 
and  other  supporters  of  the  Virginia  dynasty.  As  soon 
as  Scott's  letter  appeared,  Clinton  indignantly  denied  the 
imputation,  and  Scott  made  the  best  retreat  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances  by  a  prompt  and  manly  retraction. 
Jackson's  vigorous  proceedings  in  Florida  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  without  effect.  Pending  the  discus- 
sion in  Congress  on  his  conduct,  the  Spanish  minister, 
Feb.  22.  under  new  instructions  from  home,  signed  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Florida,  in  extinction  of  the  various  American 
claims,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  claimants  five  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Louisiana  boundary,  as  fixed  by  this  treaty,  was  a 
compromise  between  the  respective  offers  heretofore  made, 
though  leaning  a  good  deal  to  the  American  side  :  the 
Sabine  to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  a  north 
meridian  line  to  the  Red  River  ;  the  course  of  that  river 
to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich ; 
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river  to  its  head  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
and  along  that  degree  to  the  Pacific.  This  treaty  was  1819. 
immediately  ratified  by  the  Senate  ;  and,  in  expectation 
of  a  like  ratification  by  Spain,  an  act  was  passed  to  au- 
thorize the  president  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  British  government  might 
make  some  stir  about  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister.  The  subject  was,  indeed,  mooted  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  ministers  took  the  ground  that  British 
subjects  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations  must  abide  the  consequences,  without  expecting 
any  interference  of  the  British  government  on  their  behalf. 

The  commission,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  had  agreed  to  confirm 
the  possession  of  them  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war. 
The  running  of  the  line  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  had  been  nearly  completed  ;  but  the  commission 
on  the  northeast  boundary  had  not  yet  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at  any  conclusion.  By  a  new  convention  (Oct.  20, 
1818),  ratified  at  the  present  session,  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude  was  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  British  America  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  territory  west  of 
those  mountains  (now  Oregon)  was  to  remain  for  ten 
years  in  the  joint  occupation  of  both  parties ;  in  other 
words,  the  British  Fur  Company,  which  alone  had  yet 
any  establishments  in  that  remote  region,  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  for  that  period.  The  commercial  convention 
of  1815  was  to  continue  in  force  for  the  same  period. 
Some  concession  was  also  obtained  on  the  subject  of  fish- 
ing rights,  the  curtailment  of  which,  under  the  British 
construction  of  the  effect  of  the  late  war  on  the  treaty  of 
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Those  rights  were  now  restored,  so  far  as  related  to  the 

1819.  north  and  east  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  ;  but  off  the 
coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  American  vessels  were  not  to  fish 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  As  the  two  governments 
oould  not  agree  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  late  treaty  concerning  slaves  carried  away, 
under  which  a  large  amount  was  claimed  in  the  way  of 
indemnity,  it  was  arranged  to  refer  it  to  a  third  power ; 
and  Russia  was  presently  selected  as  the  arbiter. 

The  immediate  interest  in  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provements was  somewhat  abated  by  the  reduced  state 
of  the  treasury.  The  excessive  importations,  which,  in 
the  four  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  had  given 
a  delusive  appearance  of  commercial  prosperity,  had  al- 
ready been  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  income  for  the  cur- 
rent year  seemed  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  expenditures. 
A  list  of  public  improvements  on  foot,  as  ordered  at  the 
last  session,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ;  but  no 
appropriation  was  made,  except  that  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars  for  the  completion,  from  Cumberland  to  Wheel- 
ing, of  the  National  Road,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called. 
This,  however,  like  the  other  appropriations  for  that  road, 
was  specially  chargeable  on  the  two  per  cent,  fund  for 
roads  to  the  new  states. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey,  shocked  at  the  new  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  had  passed  laws  forbidding  the  export 
of  slaves  from  those  states ;  and  they  now  applied  to 
Congress  to  aid  in  their  enforcement.  There  had  also 
occurred  some  seizures  of  slaves  from  Africa,  smuggled 
intc  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  and  sales  of  them  by  auc- 
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tion,  under  the  state  regulations,  authorized  by  the  orig-  chapter 
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inal  slave  trade  abolition  act.  These  sales  had  held  up, 
in  a  palpable  shape,  the  inconsistency  of  a  public  trading  1819. 
in  slaves  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  ;  nor 
could  the  public  sentiment  be  any  longer  satisfied  with 
the  original  nice  distinction  that  this  trading  was  not  the 
act  of  the  United  States,  but  that  of  the  particular  states 
whose  regulations  authorized  it.  Partly,  no  doubt,  by 
the  influence  of  the  new  Colonization  Society,  now  mak- 
ing its  arrangements  for  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  which  presently  agreed  to  receive  and  to  convey 
thither  a  number  of  illegally  imported  Africans  newly 
seized  in  Georgia,  a  new  act  was  passed,  allowing  $50 
premium  to  the  informer  for  every  illegally-imported  Af- 
rican seized  within  the  United  States,  and  half  as  much 
for  those  taken  at  sea  ;  with  authority  to  the  president 
to  cause  them  to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  appoint  agents  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica for  their  reception.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
punish  slave  trading  with  death,  as  had  been  contended 
for  at  the  time  of  the  original  abolition  act.  Such  a  pro- 
vision passed  the  House,  but  was  struck  out  in  the 
Senate. 

The  recently  created  Territory  of  Alabama,  into  which 
a  flood  of  immigration  was  rushing,  was  authorized,  with- 
out objection  or  restriction,  to  frame  a  state  Constitution. 
A  similar  bill  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
raised  the  slavery  question  in  a  new  form.  Tallmadge 
moved  to  insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  intro-  Feb.  13. 
duction  of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to  the  children 
of  those  already  there  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five ;  and  after  a  three  days'  vehement  debate,  this  mo- 
tion was  carried,  87  to  76.  Into  a  bill  to  organize  the  Feb.  ic 
Territory  of  Arkansas,  introduced  as  a  companion  to  the 
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to  insert  the  same  restriction.      The  clause  to  give  free- 

1819.  dom  at  twenty-five  to  the  children  of  the  slaves  already 
Feb.  17.  there  was  carried,  75  to  73  ;  but  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slaves  was  lost,  70  to  71. 
Feb.  is.  The  next  day  the  clause  carried  was  again  struck  out, 
when  Taylor  proposed  to  add  to  the  bill  a  proviso,  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  here, 
after  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  north  of  36°  30',  the  northern  boundary 
proposed  for  the  new  Territory  of  Arkansas.  Livermore, 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  very  zealous  for  the 
Missouri  restriction,  conceived  that  this  proposition  had 
been  made  "  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise,"  but  he 
thought  the  line  of  division  not  sufficiently  favorable  to 
freedom.  Harrison  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  some  such 
partition,  but  he  proposed  a  line  due  west  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines,  thus  giving  up  to  slavery  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  all  the  territory  in  that  latitude.  M'Lean, 
of  Delaware,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  partition 
policy  ;  but  the  amendment  was  warmly  opposed,  a  large 
number  both  of  Northern  and  Southern  members  de- 
claring themselves  hostile  to  any  compromise  whatever. 
Taylor  then  withdrew  it,  and  the  Arkansas  bill,  without 
any  restriction,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

It  thus  appears,  contrary  to  a  common  belief,  that  the 
idea  of  the  division  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
into  a  slaveholding  and  a  non-slaveholding  portion,  and, 
except  as  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  by  the  very  same 
line  ultimately  adopted,  was  conceived  at  the  very  time 
that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  first 
mooted;  indeed,  from  the  moment  that  a  prospect  appear- 
ed of  a  definite  boundary  to  the  Louisiana  acquisition. 
It  also  appears  that  this  proposed  compromise  came,  not 
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extension  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  the 

same  principle  on  which  the  territory  east  of  that  river  1819. 
had  been  divided  between  slaveholding  and  non-slavehold- 
ing  states. 

The  admissions  to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of  a 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  state  alternately.  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and 
Indiana,  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  had  mutually  offset  each 
other.  As  Alabama  was  to  come  in  a  slave  state,  Mis- 
souri, the  next  in  order,  ought  to  be  a  free  one ;  while 
Taylor's  motion,  in  leaving  open  to  the  admission  of 
slaves  all  the  territory  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri,  left  room  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
same  policy.  But  this  idea  of  a  compromise,  feebly  sup- 
ported on  the  part  of  the  North,  met,  at  first,  from  the 
South  no  countenance  whatever. 

The  slaveholders  insisted  that  any  restriction  would 
be  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  treaty  of  cession 
which  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory admission  into  the  Union,  with  "  all  the  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  one  of  which  privileges, 
so  the  argument  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  it  was  to 
hold  men,  at  least  colored  men,  as  proper.ty.  For  Con- 
gress to  undertake  to  prohibit  slaveholding  would  be  in- 
consistent with  state  sovereignty,  which  could  not  be 
restrained  or  limited  by  any  such  condition  precedent, 
slavery  being  in  its  nature  a  municipal  affair,  wholly 
within  the  purview  of  state  authority.  It  would  also  be 
a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholders  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  any  where  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.  In  aid  of  these  dry  and 
stern  appeals  to  mere  vested  right,  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  was  also  invoked.      Such  a  restriction  would 
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"       most  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     While  it  would  not  dimin- 
1819.  ish  their  number,  it  would  expose  them,  accumulated  in 
multitudes  in  the  old  exhausted  states,  to  destitution, 
and  even  to  lean  and  haggard  starvation,  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  share  the  fat  plenty  of  the  new  West. 

The  restrictionists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  from 
admitting  that  to  hold  slaves,  however  the  case  might 
be  as  to  particular  states,  was  any  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  too  late,  they  said,  to  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  conditions  precedent  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  That  power  had  been  repeat- 
edly exercised.  Louisiana  had  even  been  required  to 
adopt  the  English  as  its  official  language,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  They  went  on 
to  argue,  and  here  they  assumed  a  ground  hardly  con- 
sistent with  any  idea  of  compromise,  that  as  slavery  was 
an  enormous  evil,  totally  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
American  government,  for  Congress  to  admit  it  where  it 
had  the  power  of  exclusion — a  power  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  had  not  possessed  in  the  case  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Alabama — would  be  at  once  a 
gross  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests of  labor  and  laboring  men  to  those  of  the  com- 
paratively small  and  much  less  meritorious  class  of  slave- 
holders. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  of  the  debates  on  this  occasion  our  reports  are 
scanty,  only  four  or  five  speeches  on  either  side.  Some 
circumstances  incidentally  noticed  in  these  reports  show 
a  high  state  of  excitement,  at  least  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  House.  Colston,  of  Virginia,  accused  Livermore, 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  speaking  to  the  galleries,  and  en- 
deavoring, by  his  language,  to  excite  a  civil  war.      He 
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was  no  better  than  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  de-  chapter 
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serving  of  no  better  fate — a  personal  assault  which  call- 

ed  out  no  interference  from  the  slaveholding  chairman.  1819. 
Scott,  the  delegate  from  the  Missouri  Territory,  talked 
mysteriously  of  the  ides  of  March — the  session  was  to 
close  on  the  3d  of  March — and  bade  the  House  beware 
of  the  fate  of  Csesar  and  of  Rome.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
fixing  his  eye  on  Tallmadge,  the  original  mover  of  the 
restriction,  among  other  expressions  of  great  warmth, 
exclaimed  that  a  fire  had  been  kindled  which  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  could  not  put  out,  and  which  only  seas 
of  blood  could  extinguish  !  He  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that,  if  the  Northern  members  persisted,  the  Union 
would  be  dissolved. 

Tallmadge,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  frightened. 
"  Language  of  this  sort,"  such  was  his  reply,  "  has  no 
effect  upon  me.  My  purpose  is  fixed.  It  is  interwoven 
with  my  existence.  Its  durability  is  limited  with  my 
life.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  cause — setting  bounds 
to  slavery  the  most  cruel  and  debasing  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.      It  is  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  man  ! 

"  If  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  must  take  place,  let  it 
be  so  !  If  civil  war,  which  gentlemen  so  much  threaten, 
must  come,  I  can  only  say,  let  it  come  !  My  hold  on 
life  is  probably  as  frail  as  that  of  any  man  who  now 
hears  me ;  but,  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  freedom  of  man.  If  blood  is  necessary  to  extin- 
guish any  fire  which  I  have  assisted  to  kindle,  while  I 
regret  the  necessity,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  contribute  my 
own.  The  violence  which  gentlemen  have  resorted  to 
on  this  subject  will  not  move  my  purpose,  nor  drive  me 
from  my  ground.  I  have  the  fortune  and  honor  to  stand 
here  as  the  representative  of  freemen  who  possess  intel- 
ligence to  know  their  rights,  and  who  have  the  spirit  to 
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sentiments  on  this  subject,  standing  here  as  the  repre- 

1819.  sentative  of  others,  no  choice  is  left  me.  I  know  the 
will  of  my  constituents,  and,  regardless  of  consequences, 
I  will  avow  it.  As  their  representative,  I  will  proclaim 
their  hatred  to  slavery  in  every  shape.  As  their  repre- 
sentative, here  will  I  hold  my  stand,  till  this  floor,  with 
the  national  Constitution  which  supports  it,  shall  sink 
beneath  me.  If  I  am  doomed  to  fall,  I  shall,  at  least, 
have  the  painful  consolation  to  fall  as  a  fragment  of  the 
ruins  of  my  country. 

"  Has  it,  indeed,  come  to  this,  that  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  slavery  has  become  a  subject  of  so 
much  delicacy,  of  so  much  danger,  of  so  much  feeling, 
that  it  can  not  safely  be  discussed  ?  Are  members  who 
venture  to  express  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  be 
accused  of  talking  to  the  galleries,  with  intent  to  excite 
a  servile  insurrection,  and  to  be  threatened  with  the  fate 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  of  civil  war,  and  of  seas  of  blood  ? 
And  yet,  with  such  awful  threatenings,  do  gentlemen,  in 
the  same  breath,  insist  on  the  extension  of  this  evil  and 
scourge — an  evil  fraught  with  dire  calamities  to  us  as 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation ;  threatening  in  its  progress 
to  overthrow,  along  with  the  liberties  of  the  country,  all 
our  notions  of  religion  and  morals.  You  behold  South- 
ern gentlemen  contributing  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Turn  over  the 
page,  and  you  behold  them  legislating  to  secure  the  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  of  their  own  slaves  !  While  we  hear 
of  a  liberality  which  civilizes  the  savages  of  all  countries, 
and  carries  the  Gospel  alike  to  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Hindoo,  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  republican  state  of 
Georgia,  not  content  with  the  care  of  overseers,  to  legis- 
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The  man  who  teaches  a  negro  to  read  is  liable  to  a  crimi-  " 
nal  prosecution  !  The  dark,  benighted  beings  of  all  crea-  1819. 
tion  profit  by  our  liberality — save  those  on  our  own  plan- 
tations. Where  is  the  missionary  of  hardihood  enough 
to  venture  to  teach  the  slaves  of  Georgia  ?  Here  is  the 
stain,  the  stigma  which  fastens  on  the  character  of  our 
country,  and  which,  in  the  appropriate  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  not  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
only  seas  of  blood,  can  wash  out! 

"  If  it  is  not  safe  now  to  discuss  slavery  on  this  floor, 
if  it  can  not  now  come  before  us  as  a  proper  subject  for 
general  legislation,  what  will  be  the  result  when  it  is 
spread  through  your  widely-extended  domain  ?  Its  pres- 
ent threatening  aspect,  and  the  violence  of  its  supporters, 
so  far  from  inducing  me  to  yield  to  its  progress,  prompt 
me  to  resist  its  march.  Now  is  the  time  !  The  exten- 
sion of  the  evil  must  be  now  prevented,  or  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  lost  forever  ! 

"  Look  down  the  long  vista  of  futurity.  See  your 
empire,  in  extent  unequaled,  in  advantageous  situation 
without  a  parallel,  occupying  all  the  valuable  part  of  our 
continent.  Behold  this  extended  empire  inhabited  by 
the  hardy  sons  of  America,  freemen  knowing  their  rights, 
and  inheriting  the  will  to  maintain  them  ;  owners  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  live,  and  interested  in  the  institutions 
which  they  labor  to  uphold  ;  with  two  oceans  laving  your 
shores  and  tributary  to  your  purposes,  bearing  on  their 
bosoms  the  commerce  of  your  people — compared  to  yours, 
the  governments  of  Europe  dwindle  into  insignificance, 
and  the  world  has  no  parallel.  But  reverse  the  scene. 
People  this  fair  domain  with  the  slaves  of  your  planters. 
Spread  slavery,  that  bane  of  man,  that  abomination  of 
heaven,  over  your  extended  empire !     You  prepare  its 
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tive  weakness  ;  you  cherish  a  cancer  in  your  breast ;  you 
1819.  put  a  viper  in  your  bosom  ;  you  place  a  vulture  on  your 
heart — nay,  you  whet  the  dagger,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  portion  of  your  population,  stimulated  to  use 
it  by  every  impulse,  human  and  divine.  The  envious 
contrast  between  your  happiness  and  their  misery,  be- 
tween your  liberty  and  their  slavery,  must  constantly 
prompt  them  to  accomplish  your  destruction.  Your  ene- 
mies will  learn  the  source  and  the  cause  of  your  weak- 
ness. As  often  as  external  dangers  shall  threaten,  or  in- 
ternal commotions  await  you,  you  will  then  realize  that, 
by  your  own  procurement,  you  have  placed  amid  your 
families,  and  in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  a  population 
at  once  the  greatest  cause  of  individual  danger  and  of 
national  weakness.  With  this  defect,  your  government 
must  crumble  to  pieces,  and  your  people  become  the  scoff 
of  the  world. 

"  It  has  been  argued,  with  great  plausibility,  that  we 
should  rather  spread  the  slaves  now  in  the  country  than 
confine  them  to  their  present  districts,  thus  diminishing 
the  danger  from  them,  while  we  increase  the  means  of 
their  living,  and  augment  their  comforts.  Since  we  have 
been  engaged  in  this  debate,  we  have  witnessed  an  elu- 
cidation of  this  argument.  A  slave-driver,  a  trafficker 
in  human  flesh,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  has  passed  the 
door  of  your  Capitol,  on  his  way  to  the  West,  driving 
before  him  some  fifteen  of  these  wretched  victims  of  his 
power  :  the  men,  who  might  raise  the  arm  of  vengeance, 
handcuffed  and  chained  to  each  other  ;  the  women  and 
children  marching  in  their  rear,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
driver's  whip.  Yes,  such  has  been  the  scene  witnessed 
from  the  windows  of  Congress  Hall  by  the  members  who 
compose  the  legislative  council  of  republican  America  ! 
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"  Rest  assured  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious.    While  chapter 
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slavery  is  permitted,  the  market  will  be  supplied.      Our 


extensive  coast,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  West  Indies  1819. 
and  the  Spanish  possessions,  render  the  introduction  of 
slaves  easy.  Our  laws  against  it  are  already  highly 
penal,  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  about  four- 
teen thousand  slaves  have  been  brought  into  our  country 
this  last  year. 

"  But  we  are  told  that  any  attempt  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  is  a  violation  of  that  faith  and  mutual  confidence 
upon  which  our  Union  was  formed  and  our  Constitution 
adopted.  If  the  restriction  were  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced against  any  of  the  slaveholding  states,  parties  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  this  argument  might 
seem  plausible.  But  it  can  have  no  application  to  a 
new  district  of  country  recently  acquired,  never  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  the  government,  and  not  em- 
braced in  the  mutual  concessions  and  declared  faith  upon 
which  the  Constitution  was  agreed  to.  The  Constitution 
concedes  to  the  slaveholding  states  a  representation  ac- 
cording to  numbers,  counting  three  fifths  of  the  slaves — 
an  important  benefit  yielded  to  them  as  one  of  the  mu- 
tual sacrifices  for  the  Union.  On  that  subject  I  con- 
sider the  faith  of  the  Union  pledged.  But  none  of  the 
causes  which  induced  that  sacrifice,  producing  such  an 
unequal  representation  of  the  free  population  of  the  coun- 
try, exist  as  between  us  and  the  newly-acquired  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  That  portion  of  country  has  no 
claim  to  such  an  unequal  representation,  unjust  in  its 
results  toward  the  other  states.  Are  the  numerous  slaves 
in  extensive  countries  which  we  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, and  admit  as  states  into  the  Union,  to  be  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  under  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
specially  granted  as  a  compromise  and  a  benefit  to  those 
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Such  an  extension  of  that  clause  would  be  unjust  in  its 
1819.  operation,  unequal  in  its  results,  and  in  violation  of  its 
original  intention.  • 

"As  an  evil  brought  upon  us,  without  our  fault,  before 
the  formation  of  our  government,  through  the  sin  of  that 
nation  from  which  we  revolted,  we  must  of  necessity 
legislate  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  is  our  business  so  to 
legislate  as  never  to  encourage,  but  always  to  restrict  it. 
"You  boast  of  the  freedom  of  your  Constitution  and 
your  laws.  You  have  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  all  men  are  created  equal  ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  And  yet  you  have  slaves  in  your  coun- 
try !  The  enemies  of  your  government,  the  legitimates 
of  Europe,  point  to  your  inconsistencies,  and  blazon  your 
alleged  defects.  Confine  slavery  to  the  original  slave- 
holding  states,  where  you  found  it  at  the  formation  of 
your  government,  and  you  stand  acquitted  of  these  im- 
putations. Allow  it  to  pass  into  territories  whence  you 
have  the  lawful  power  to  exclude  it,  and  you  take  upon 
yourselves  all  these  charges  of  inconsistency. 

"We  are  told,  however,  that,  from  the  long  habit  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  people,  the  possession  of  slaves 
has  become  necessary  to  them  ;  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  soil,  the  lands  can  not  be  cultivated  with- 
out slaves  ;  that  the  slaves  thrive,  and  are  much  better 
off  than  in  their  own  native  country.  We  have  even 
been  told  that  if  we  prevent  slavery  from  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  we  shall  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  property 
there,  and  shall  retard  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

"If  the  Western  country  can  not  be  settled  without 
slaves,  gladly  would  I  prevent  its  settlement  till  time 
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shall  be  no  more.      By  this  sort  of  argument  all  morals  chapter 
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are  set  at  defiance,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate 

on  the  mere  ground  of  personal  interest.  Repeal,  then,  1819. 
all  your  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  !  Throw  open 
this  traffic  to  the  commercial  states  of  the  East !  If  it 
better  their  condition,  invite  the  dark  population  of  be- 
nighted Africa  to  be  translated  to  the  shores  of  republic- 
an America !  But  I  will  not  press  upon  gentlemen  the 
conclusion  to  which  their  arguments  necessarily  tend.  I 
do  not  believe  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  would  here 
advocate  the  slave  trade,  or  maintain,  in  the  abstract,  the 
principles  of  slavery.  I  will  not  outrage  the  decorum 
nor  insult  the  dignity  of  this  House  by  attempting  to 
argue  in  this  place,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  the  moral 
wrong  of  slavery.  How  would  the  legitimates  of  Europe 
chuckle  to  find  an  American  Congress  in  debate  on  such 
a  question !" 

Tallmadge  found  a  supporter,  not  less  able  and  earnest, 
in  John  W.  Taylor,  who  had  moved  the  proviso  to  the 
Arkansas  bill.  "  How  often,"  he  said,  "  and  how  elo- 
quently, have  I  heard  Southern  gentlemen  deplore  the 
existence  of  slavery  !  What  willingness,  nay,  what  so- 
licitude have  they  not  manifested  to  be  relieved  from  this 
burden  !  How  have  they  wept  over  the  unfortunate 
policy  that  first  introduced  slaves  into  this  country  ! 
How  have  they  disclaimed  the  guilt  and  shame  of  that 
original  sin,  and  thrown  it  back  on  their  ancestors !  I 
have  heard  with  pleasure  these  avowals  of  regret,  I  have 
confided  in  its  sincerity,  and  have  hoped  to  see  its  ef- 
fects in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Gentlemen  have  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
professions  into  practice.  If  they  have  tried  slavery,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  curse  ;  if  they  desire  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  with  which  it  covers  their  land,  I  call  upon  them 
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*  its  seeds  in  this  uncorrupt  soil !  Let  not  our  children,  in 
1819.  looking  back  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  say  of  them, 
as  we  have  been  constrained  to  say  of  our  fathers — we 
wish  their  decision  had  been  different ;  we  regret  the  ex- 
istence among  us  of  this  unfortunate  population  ;  but  we 
found  them  here ;  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  them ; 
it  is  our  misfortune  ;   we  must  bear  it  with  patience ! 

"  To  the  objection  that  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  diminish  the  value  of  a  species  of  property  in  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  operate  unequally,  I 
reply,  that  if,  by  depriving  slaveholders  of  the  Missouri 
market,  the  business  of  raising  slaves  should  become  less 
profitable,  it  would  be,  not  the  object  of  this  measure,  but 
an  effect  incidentally  produced.  The  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  slaves  was  not  passed  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  then  in  the  country,  yet  it  in- 
cidentally produced  that  effect  to  a  very  great  degree. 
The  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Missouri  may  operate,  per- 
haps, to  some  extent,  to  retard  a  further  advance.  But 
surely,  when  gentlemen  consider  the  present  demand, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  country  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  requiring  a  supply,  they  ought  not  to  op- 
pose its  exclusion  from  the  territory  in  question. 

"  But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  amendment  is 
calculated  to  disfranchise  our  brethren  from  the  South 
by  discouraging  their  emigration  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  If  it  were  proposed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  different  sections  of  our  Union,  and 
to  allow  a  Pennsylvanian  to  hold  slaves  there  while  that 
power  was  denied  to  a  Virginian,  the  objection  might 
very  properly  be  made.  But  when  we  place  all  upon  an 
equal  footing,  denying  to  all  what  we  deny  to  one,  I  am 
unable  to  discover  the  injustice  or  inequality  of  which 
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The  description  of  immigrants  may  in  some  measure  be , 
affected  by  the  amendment.  If  slavery  shall  be  tolerated,  1819. 
the  country  will  be  settled  by  rich  planters  with  their 
slaves.  If  it  shall  be  rejected,  the  emigrants  will  chiefly 
consist  of  the  poorer  and  more  laborious  classes  of  society. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  coun- 
try ought  to  constitute  the  great  object  of  its  legislators, 
I  can  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  which  species  of  popula- 
tion deserves  most  to  be  encouraged.  In  their  zeal  to 
oppose  the  amendment  gentlemen  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed but  one  side  of  the  case.  If  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
will  tend  to  discourage  migration  from  the  South,  will 
not  its  admission  have  the  same  effect  with  relation  to 
the  North  and  East  ?  Whence  came  the  people,  who, 
with  a  rapidity  never  before  witnessed,  have  changed  the 
wilderness  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  into 
fruitful  fields,  erecting  there,  within  a  period  almost  too 
short  for  the  credence  of  future  ages,  three  of  the  freest 
and  most  flourishing  states  of  the  Union  ?  They  came, 
sir,  from  the  eastern  hive,  from  that  source  of  popula- 
tion, which,  in  the  same  time,  has  added  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  to  my  own  native  state, 
besides  furnishing  seamen  for  a  large  portion  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world ;  seamen  who  have  unfurled  your 
banner  in  every  port  to  which  the  enterprise  of  man  has 
gained  admittance,  and  who,  though  poor  themselves, 
have  drawn  rich  treasures  for  the  nation  from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Do  you  believe  that  these  people  will  set- 
tle in  a  country  where  they  must  take  rank  with  negro 
slaves  ?  Having  neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  hold 
slaves  themselves,  they  labor  cheerfully  while  labor  is 
honorable.  Make  it  disgraceful,  they  will  despise  it. 
You  can  not  degrade  it  more  effectually  than  by  estab- 
VI.— U  u 
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pally  by  slaves.  The  business  in  which  slaves  are  prin- 
1819.  cipally  engaged,  be  it  what  it  may,  soon  becomes  de- 
based in  public  estimation.  It  is  considered  low,  and 
unfit  for  freemen.  Can  I  better  illustrate  this  truth 
than  by  referring  to  a  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Clay)  ?  I  have  often  admired  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments.  He  is  governed  by  no  vulgar  preju- 
dices. Yet  with  what  abhorrence  did  he  speak  of  the 
performance  by  our  wives  and  daughters  of  those  do. 
mestic  duties  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  servile !  What 
comparison  did  he  make  between  the  black  slaves  of 
Kentucky  and  the  white  slaves  of  the  North,  and  how 
instantly  did  he  strike  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  former !  If  such  opinions  and  expressions 
can  fall,  even  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  from  that  gentle- 
man, what  ideas  do  you  suppose  are  entertained  of  labor- 
ing men  by  the  generality  of  slaveholders  ?  A  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  replies  that  they  are  treated  with 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  their  rights  respected.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Their  persons  and  property  are  doubtless  se- 
cure from  violence,  or,  if  injured,  the  courts  of  justice  are 
open  to  them.  But  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
people  are  sovereign,  and  every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
equal  rights,  the  mere  exemption  from  flagrant  wrongs 
is  no  great  privilege.  No  class  of  freemen  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  this  country,  either  by  law,  or  by  the  ostracism 
of  public  opinion,  more  powerful  than  law,  from  com- 
peting for  offices  and  political  distinctions.  A  humane 
master  will  respect  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and,  if  worthy, 
will  honor  him  with  confidence  and  esteem.  And  it  is 
this  same  measure,  as  I  apprehend,  that  is  dealt  out  in 
slaveholdinff  states  to  the  laboring  class  of  their  white 
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called  to  fill  stations  of  any  considerable  responsibility  ?  '  "  ' 
When  have  we  seen  a  representative  on  this  floor  from  1819. 
that  section  of  our  Union  who  was  not  a  slaveholder  ? 
Who  but  slaveholders  are  elected  to  their  state  Legisla- 
tures ?  Who  but  they  are  appointed  to  fill  their  execu- 
tive or  judicial  offices  ?  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  whether 
the  selection  of  one  who  labors  with  his  own  hands,  how- 
ever well  educated,  would  not  be  considered  an  extraor- 
dinary event  ?  For  this  I  do  not  reproach  my  brethren 
of  the  South.  They  doubtless  choose  those  to  repre- 
sent them  in  whom  they  most  confide,  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  intimate  that  their  confidence  is  ever  misplaced. 
But  my  objection  is  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which  can  not  but  produce  the  effect  of  rendering  labor 
disgraceful." 

Such  speeches  were  very  hard  to  be  answered,  and  the 
excitement  which  they  produced  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  Yet,  with  all  allowance  on  this  score,  a 
strange  degree  of  privilege  was  assumed  by  and  conceded 
to  the  members  from  the  South.  The  Hartford  Conven- 
tion was  still  the  object  of  a  vast  deal  of  odium  ;  all  con- 
nected with  it,  or  supposed  to  have  favored  it,  were  still 
subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  political  excommunication, 
on  the  bare  suspicion,  though  the  thing  was  strenuously 
disavowed  by  those  implicated,  of  having  secretly  con- 
sulted about,  or  at  least  silently  contemplated,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  Yet  this  same  dissolution  was  now 
openly  threatened  by  Southern  members  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  What  provocation  the  Hartford  Convention- 
ists  had,  we  have  seen.  The  provocation  on  the  part  of 
the  South  was  their  not  being  allowed  to  spread  what 
they  admitted  to  be  a  terrible  evil  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi.     A  test  of  patriotic  endur- 
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_laid  down  by  the  Southern  politicians  for  others,  certainly 

1819.  gave  some  color  to  the  old  complaints  of  the  Federalists, 
that  the  Northern  States  had  all  along  been  regarded  and 
treated  as  mere  vassals.  What  in  Southern  representa- 
tives was  but  a  manly  refusal  to  submit  to  a  domineer- 
ing interference  with  constitutional  rights,  still  continued 
to  be  denounced  as  having  been  in  Northern  men,  under 
provocations  ten  thousand  times  greater,  nothing  short 
of,  at  least,  moral  treason. 

"When  the  Arkansas  bill  reached  the  Senate,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  insert  a  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  This  failed,  19  to  14,  several  of  the 
Northern  senators  absent,  and  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  voting 
against  it.  The  bill  then  passed  without  a  division. 
That  new  territory,  more  extensive  than  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas,  included  the  whole  district  north  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  south  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude.  It 
was  presently  organized,  with  Colonel  Miller,  late  of  the 
army,  as  governor. 

The  proviso  in  the  Missouri  bill  against  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves,  though  not  without  some  strong 
speeches  in  its  favor,  especially  from  King,  was  struck 
out,  22  to  16;  Otis,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Lacock,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  two  Illinois  and  the  two  Delaware  sena- 
tors voting  with  the  slaveholders.  The  clause  for  free- 
ing the  children  of  slaves  received  but  seven  votes.  The 
House,  by  the  close  vote  of  78  to  76,  refused  to  concur 
in  these  amendments.  The  Senate  would  not  recede, 
March  2.  and  so  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  session  worthy  of  notice 
were  a  joint  resolution  for  naming  the  public  vessels — 
ships-of-the-line  after  states,  frigates  after  rivers,  and 
sloops-of-war  after  cities  ;   another,  giving  the  printing  of 
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spectively — a  means  subsequently  of  great  party  favorit- 
ism ;  an  act  fixing  the  salaries  of  heads  of  departments  1819. 
at  $6000 ;  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  $4500, 
the  chief  justice  to  have  $5000  ;  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  $3500,  and  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  his 
assistants  at  $4000  and  $2500  respectively — compen- 
sations exceedingly  moderate,  if  compared  with  those  of 
many  inferior  officers  of  the  government.  The  tide  of 
emigration  from  Europe,  interrupted  by  the  commercial 
restrictions  and  the  war,  had  now  again  begun  to  set  in, 
and  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  passenger  vessels. 
These  immigrants,  of  which  the  flow  has  ever  since  grown 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  Europe 
herself,  had  an  interest  in  the  pending  Missouri  question 
almost  equal  to  that  of  America. 

The  numerous  bankruptcies  which  had  already  begun 
to  take  place,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  frauds  and  un- 
just preferences  under  the  state  insolvent  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  and  especially  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  dis- 
charges obtained  under  these  laws  were  not  binding  as 
against  creditors  residing  in  other  states,  had  led  to  great 
efforts,  during  the  session,  to  carry  through  a  bankrupt 
law.  But  objection  on  the  part  of  the  planters  and  farm- 
ers to  be  subjected  to  any  system  of  compulsory  liquida- 
tion, to  any  thing  more,  in  fact,  than  a  mere  insolvent 
act,  of  which  they  might  take  advantage  at  pleasure, 
defeated  the  bill. 

Among  the  appropriations  of  the  session  was  one  of 

$10,000  annually  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  some  progress  began  to  be  made  in  the 

project,  long  entertained,  of  inducing  the  Indian  tribes 

east  of  the  Mississippi  to  remove  west   of  that  river. 
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in  lieu  of  their  former  perpetual  annuity  of  half  that  sum, 
1819.  the  Kickapoos  agreed  to  cede  all  their  lands  in  Illinois, 
and  to  remove  to  a  tract  which  the  government  were  to 
provide  n  the  Osage  River.  A  like  arrangement,  em- 
bodied in  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  of  prior  date 
Feb.  27.  (July  8,  1817),  was  now  matured  by  a  second  treaty, 
a  certain  number  of  the  Cherokees  having  been  induced 
in  the  mean  while  to  remove  to  the  West.  In  exchange 
for  the  lands  furnished  to  these  emigrants,  the  Cherokees 
now  ceded  all  their  territory  north  of  the  Tennessee  and 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Hiwassee  ;  also  all  east  of  the 
Chestatee,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Upper  Chattahoo- 
chee. Of  all  their  once  vast  ancient  possessions,  they 
now  retained  only  a  mountainous  tract  of  some  eight  or 
nine  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  the  extent  of  New 
Hampshire,  itself  nearly  square,  included  between  the 
Chestatee  and  Chattahoochee  on  the  east,  the  Hiwassee 
on  the  north,  the  Tennessee  on  the  northwest,  and  on 
the  southwest  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  Creeks  ; 
principally  within  the  nominal  limits  of  Georgia,  but  ex- 
tending also  into  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama. The  annuities  due  to  the  nation  were  to  be  di- 
vided, the  Western  Cherokees  to  receive  one  third.  A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ceded  lands  were  to  be  in- 
vested as  a  Cherokee  school  fund.  So  began  an  arrange- 
ment  which  finally  resulted,  some  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  reluctant  and  forced  emigration  of  all  the 
Cherokees  to  their  present  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— not  that,  however,  assigned  them  in  this  treaty, 
which  was  in  the  center  of  the  present  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, but  a  still  more  western  district. 
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\_yHEEVES,  on  taking  his  seat  as  president  of  the  chapter 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  had _ 

found  that  institution  very  hard  pressed,  indeed,  just  upon  1819. 
the  verge  of  a  stoppage.  Nothing  but  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  could  save  it,  and  those  Cheeves  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  board 
was  to  remove  M'Culloch,  the  cashier  of  the  Baltimore 
branch,  followed  soon  by  the  resignation  of  Buchanan, 
the  president,  and  by  the  development  of  a  system  of 
fraud  and  plunder,  in  the  withdrawal  from  that  office  of 
large  sums,  either  without  any  security  at  all,  or  upon 
wholly  insufficient  pledges  of  stock,  resulting  in  an  ulti- 
mate loss  to  the  bank  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars, 
squandered  in  wild  speculations.  The  downfall  of  Bu- 
chanan and  M'Culloch  led  to  that  of  other  speculators, 
and  to  the  disclosure  of  similar  robberies,  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the  city  were  involved,  perpetrated 
on  one  of  the  local  banks.  Under  the  system  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  and  by  bank  facilities  since, 
Baltimore  had  enjoyed  an  appearance  of  high  prosperity, 
now  suddenly  overcast  by  almost  universal  bankruptcy. 
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chapter  The  Western  branches  of  the  National  Bank,  sustained  bv 
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the  redemption  of  their  bills  by  the  Eastern  offices,  had 

1819.  run  into  a  similar  course  of  extravagant  issues  and  loans. 
The  system  of  curtailment  insisted  on  by  Cheeves  in- 
volved in  the  West  much  the  same  results  as  at  Balti- 
more. The  cry  raised  against  the  bank,  since  the  aban- 
donment of  the  late  system  of  exchanges,  now  rose  high- 
er than  ever.  Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  suit 
brought  to  enforce  the  Maryland  tax,  had  decided  that 
all  such  attempts  against  an  institution  chartered  by  Con- 
gress were  unconstitutional.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cision, the  state  authorities  of  Ohio  persisted  in  collect- 
ing a  tax  of  $100,000,  levied  upon  the  two  branches  in 
that  state,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  them  to 
close  their  business.  An  injunction  from  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  disregarded,  and  the 
amount  was  taken  by  force,  under  state  warrants,  from 
the  vaults  of  the  Chilicothe  branch  ;  a  proceeding  to 
which  the  bank  responded  by  prosecutions,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  against  the  agents  in  this  procedure.  The 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  exhibited  a  spirit  not  less 
hostile  by  deciding  that  the  bank  could  sustain  no  action 
on  promissory  notes  held  by  it,  since  the  charter  spoke 
only  of  bills  of  exchange  and  specie  as  things  in  which 
the  bank  might  deal. 

In  spite  of  the  execrations  with  which  Cheeves  was 
overwhelmed,  and  the  charge  of  seeking  to  subject  the 
whole  monetary  concerns  of  the  country  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  bank,  to  which  even  the  national  treasury 
was  said  to  have  become  but  a  mere  appendage,  he 
steadily  persevered  in  his  system  of  retrenchment ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  committee  of  stockholders 
was  able  to  report  that,  although  the  ascertained  losses 
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exceeded  three  millions,  and  no  dividends  could  be  made  chapter 

xxxii. 
for  two  years,  yet  that  the  bank,  at  last,  was  out  of  dan- 

ger  of  stoppage,  and  its  affairs  under  prudent  and  safe  1819. 

management. 

The  bank  was  saved,  and  specie  payments  maintained 
at  the  principal  centers  of  commerce,  but  the  currency 
out  of  New  England  was  left  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. A  large  portion  of  the  country  banks  found  it 
impossible  to  resume  ;  yet,  so  great  were  the  debts  ow- 
ing to  them,  that  their  paper  still  continued  to  circulate, 
and,  in  the  more  remote  states  of  the  South  and  West, 
years  elapsed  before  this  evil  was  entirely  got  rid  of. 

The  war,  as  having  produced  the  original  stoppage  of 
specie  payments,  had  laid  the  first  foundation  of  this  rev- 
olution, aggravated,  indeed,  by  the  misconduct  and  mis- 
management as  well  of  the  local  banks  as  of  the  new 
National  Bank,  and  by  the  vast  importations  subsequent 
to  the  war,  only  paid  for  at  last  by  the  transfer  to  Eu- 
rope of  a  large  proportion  of  the  war  stocks.  More  gen- 
eral causes  contributed,  also,  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
evil.  The  termination  of  that  artificial  commercial  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  during  the  European  war,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  vast  war  expenditure,  had  overturned  the 
whole  industrial  system  of  England,  and  had  brought  on 
a  financial  crisis,  attended  with  a  general  fall  of  all  prices. 
This  state  of  things  reacted  powerfully  on  America.  The 
Middle  States,  most  involved  in  the  recent  bank  expan- 
sions, were  now  reduced,  by  the  loss  of  their  foreign 
market  for  provisions,  as  well  as  of  that  domestic  market 
which  the  war  had  created,  to  a  condition  approaching 
that  which  New  England  had  experienced  under  the  em- 
bargo and  the  war.  That  late  much-enduring  portion 
of  the  Union,  having  kept  a  sound  currency  throughout, 
and  finding  new  resources  in  the  monopoly,  lately  secured, 
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*  increasing  products  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  the  exten- 

1819.  sion  of  domestic  manufactures,  for  which  the  density,  as 
well  as  the  superior  intelligence  of  her  population,  gave 
great  advantages,  though  not  wholly  exempt  from  the 
general  pressure,  began  once  more  to  lift  her  head  above 
that  wave  of  pecuniary  distress,  which  now  rolled  with 
terrible  reaction  over  those  states,  chief  supporters  of 
that  ruinous  policy  against  which  she  had  vainly  pro- 
tested and  struggled. 

The  manufacturers  felt  the  general  fall  of  prices  hard- 
ly less  than  the  farmers.  They  complained  of  being  un- 
dersold by  foreign  goods,  sent  out  for  that  express  pur- 
pose by  English  manufacturers,  intent  upon  crushing 
their  rising  establishments  ;  oftener,  perhaps,  themselves 
struggling  against  impending  ruin,  and  resorting  to  any 
sacrifices  for  temporary  relief.  Meetings  began  to  be 
held  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  tariff.  The  farmers, 
anxious  to  secure  a  market  for  their  products,  joined 
zealously  in  these  movements.     Presently  a  convention 

Sept.  27.  of  delegates  from  nine  states  assembled  at  New  York  to 
urge  the  matter  on  Congress. 

An  agitation  of  a  very  different  sort  was  simultaneous- 
ly on  foot.  The  late  discussions  on  the  extension  of 
slavery  beyond  the  Mississippi  had  roused  up,  as  if  from 
a  long  sleep,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North. 
The  American  convention  for  promoting  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  abeyance  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 

Oct.  5.  revived,  and  reassembled  once  more  at  Philadelphia.  But 
these  speculative  philanthropists,  few  and  weak,  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  little,  had  not  the  politi- 
cians come  to  their  aid.  Jealousy  of  Southern  domina- 
tion had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  Northern  Federal- 
ists dissatisfied  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  it  had 
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led  them  to  protest  against  the  erection  of  the  Territory  chapter 

of  Orleans  into  a  state,  and  had  moved  the  Hartford  Con- 

vention  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  slave  representa-  1.819 
tion — a  proposal  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  sus- 
pected plots  against  the  Union,  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
that  body.  This  feeling  had  been  shared,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  exhibited  by  the  Northern  Democrats 
also,  especially  those  of  New  York,  who  had  reflected, 
not  without  some  bitterness,  on  the  political  insignifi- 
cance in  which  they  had  so  long  been  held.  The  keep- 
ing out  of  new  states,  or  the  alteration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  basis  of  representation — to  which  proposal 
of  Massachusetts,  re-echoed  from  Hartford,  the  other 
Northern  states  had  returned  no  answers  at  all,  or  un- 
favorable  ones — were  projects  too  hopeless,  as  well  as  too 
unpopular  in  their  origin,  to  be  renewed.  The  exten- 
sion to  the  new  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery,  seemed  to  present  a 
much  more  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  substantial- 
ly the  same  object.  This  idea  spreading  with  rapidity, 
still  further  obliterated  old  party  lines,  tending  to  pro- 
duce, at  the  North,  a  political  union,  for  which  the  Fed- 
eralists had  so  often  sighed,  similar  to  that  which,  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  South  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had 
given  to  that  section  so  entire  a  control  over  the  policy 
of  the  general  government,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Every  measure  tending  to  the  curtailment  of  slavery 
had  originated  hitherto  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  the  same 
was  the  case  now.      A  public  meeting  at  Trenton,  in  Oct.  26. 
New  Jersey,  on  behalf  of  this  policy,  was  soon  followed 
by  others  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  and,  finally,  at  Nov!  22! 
Boston,  Salem,  and  most  of  the  other  principal  Northern  3 

towns — Democrats  and  Federalists   zealously  co-opera- 
ting.     Committees  were  appointed  at  all  these  meetings 
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chapter  to  address  the  people.      At  the  request  of  the  New  York 
committee,  King  furnished,  for  publication,  sketches  of 


1819.  two  unreported  speeches  of  his,  in  which  he  had  zealous- 
ly maintained  in  the  Senate  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  His  term  had  ex- 
pired ;  but  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  divided  into  the  two  factions  of  Clintonians 
and  Tammany  men,  had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
successor. 

An  event,  however,  had  meanwhile  occurred  at  the 
North,  which  gave  to  the  South  an  accidental  but  decided 
advantage,  in  furnishing  a  new  free  state  to  be  interposed 
between  Alabama  and  Missouri.  The  project  of  erect- 
ing Maine  into  a  separate  state,  entertained  previously 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  been  re- 
vived there  since  the  war.  The  Democrats  were  a  ma- 
jority in  that  district,  and  many  ambitious  politicians 
among  them  desired  to  escape  the  control  of  Massachu- 
setts Federalism.  The  division  would  cut  down  Massa- 
chusetts to  a  second-rate  state  ;  but  the  chance  seemed 
small,  with  the  weight  of  unpopularity  now  resting  on 
her  head,  that  she  ever  would  recover  her  ascendency  in 
national  affairs,  and  the  Federal  politicians  of  Massachu- 
setts proper,  resigning  to  New  York  the  leadership  of 
the  North,  were  not  disinclined  to  strengthen  themselves 
for  a  while  at  home  by  letting  Maine  go.  The  Maine 
Federalists  protested  against  this  desertion  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district,  after  two  or  three  trials,  having  pro- 
nounced decidedly  in  favor  of  separation,  a  convention 
had  been  held,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  to  form  a  state  Constitution. 
This  act  provided  for  the  distribution  between  the  two 
states  of  the  ungranted  lands  of  Maine,  and  of  the  claims 
for  militia  services  against  the  general  government.    The 
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Constitution  agreed  upon  was  modeled  on  that  of  Massa-  chapter 

°            r                                            ,                    xxxu. 
chusetts,  but  with  modifications  to  suit  prevailing  ideas 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  all  adult  males  resi-  1819. 
dent  in  the  state  for  three  months;  all  pecuniary  quali-  0ct  11- 
fications  for  the  holding  of  office  were  abolished  ;  all  com- 
pulsory contributions  for  the  support  of  religion  were 
done  away  ;  thus  leaving  the  curtailed  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  only  part  of  the  Union  in  which  that  policy 
continued  to  be  maintained. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  State  of  Alabama,  formed 
also  during  the  summer,  was  almost  an  exact  transcript 
of  that  of  Mississippi. 

Upon  the  coming  together  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  Dec.  6. 
the  two  Houses  took  possession  of  their  halls  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  Capitol,  repaired  since  the  burning  by  the 
British,  and  fitted  up  with  greater  elegance  than  before; 
but  new  complaints  soon  arose  that  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall,  comfort  and  ease  of  speaking  and  hearing 
had  been  sadly  sacrificed  to  show.  The  Capitol  was 
still  unfinished ;  the  central  rotunda  had  but  just  been 
commenced.  There  appeared  of  former  senators,  Otis, 
Dana,  James  Barbour,  and  Macon.  Among  the  new 
ones  were  William  Pinkney,  lately  returned  from  Russia, 
and,  upon  the  recent  and  final  triumph  of  the  Democrats 
in  Maryland,  sent  to  succeed  Hanson;  Richard  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky  ;  and  William  A.  King,  of  Alabama, 
which  latter  state  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Union 
by  joint  resolution.  The  place  of  Campbell,  appointed 
to  succeed  Pinkney  as  minister  to  Russia,  had  been  filled 
by  John  H.  Eaton.  There  reappeared  in  the  House, 
Holmes,  of  Massachusetts ;  Taylor  and  Storrs,  of  New 
York  ;  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Sergeant  and  Bald- 
win, of  Pennsylvania ;  M'Lean,  of  Delaware ;  Smith, 
of  Maryland ;  Burwell,  Philip  Barbour,  and  Mercer,  of 
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'  Congress  ;  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Cobb,  of  Geor- 

1819.  gia;  and  Clay,  of  Kentucky.    Clay  was  re-elected  speak- 
er without  opposition. 

The  president's  message  dwelt  at  length  on  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty.  The  immediate  cause 
seems  to  have  been  an  announcement  by  Forsyth,  sent 
as  minister  to  Spain,  and  who  adopted  a  tone  not  flatter- 
ing to  Spanish  pride,  of  an  intention  not  to  recognize  cer- 
tain large  land  grants,  within  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
but  not  supposed  to  be  so  in  America  when  the  treaty 
was  signed.  The  Spanish  court  also  complained  of  hos- 
tile expeditions  in  aid  of  her  revolted  colonies,  set  on  foot 
within  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  attempts 
of  certain  adventurers  to  set  up  a  republic  of  Texas.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  menace,  that  the  president 
intimated  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  South  American  colonies,  so  soon,  at  least,  as 
the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  could  be  obtained.  A 
stipulation  not  to  make  any  such  recognition  was  de- 
manded by  a  new  Spanish  minister,  who  arrived  shortly 
after,  as  preliminary  to  the  ratification  of  the  Florida 
treaty.  This  the  president  indignantly  refused  ;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  news  pending  the  session  of  the  overturn 
of  Ferdinand's  despotic  power,  and  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Cortes,  the  president  recommended  to  Congress 
to  give  to  this  new  government  an  opportunity  to  act, 
before  adopting  any  decisive  measures.  Meanwhile  a 
clamor  began  to  be  raised  against  the  treaty,  counte- 
nanced by  certain  resolutions  submitted  by  Clay,  and 
giving  rise,  years  afterward,  to  the  doctrine  of  "  re- 
annexation."  The  idea  was  started  that,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  no  power  existed  to  alienate  terri- 
tory, a  thing  done,  as  it  was  pretended  by  this  treaty. 
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was  not  the  Sabine,  but  the  Rio  Grande — a  claim  which,  _____ 
since  the  springing  up  of  the  Missouri  question,  the  South  1819. 
was  the  more  disposed  to  press. 

That  was  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  the  great  question  of 
the  session.      On  motion  of  Taylor,  after  a  speech  in- 
tended to  be  conciliatory,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  slavery  west 
of  the  Mississippi.     A  bill,  already  brought  in,  to  author- 
ize Missouri  to  form  a  state  Constitution,  was  postponed 
to  await  the  report  of  this  committee,  which,  however,  1820. 
being  unable  to  agree,  was  obliged  soon  to  ask  to  be  dis-   Jan-  5 
charged.     An  attempt,  meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  to  postpone  action  on  another  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Maine  until  the  Missouri  bill  came  up,  was 
defeated,  and  the  Maine  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Jan.  3. 
Senate. 

Discussion  on  this  subject  was  not  confined  to  Con- 
gress. The  state  Legislatures,  as  they  successively  met, 
freely  expressed  their  opinions.  Pennsylvania  led  off  by 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  states  "  to  refuse  to  covenant  with 
crime,"  and  by  a  unanimous  declaration  as  well  of  the 
duty  as  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  followed, 
both  also  unanimously.  New  York,  on  the  pointed  rec- 
ommendation of  Governor  Clinton,  adopted  similar  reso- 
lutions. Federalists,  Clintonians,  and  Tammany  men 
seemed  to  vie  in  zeal,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  feel- 
ing, King  was  sent  back  to  the  Senate,  almost  without 
opposition.  Ohio  endorsed  the  same  doctrine.  The  In- 
diana Legislature  severely  censured  Taylor,  one  of  their 
senators,  for  having  voted  to  organize  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory without  a  prohibition  of  slavery.  The  New  En- 
gland Legislatures  remained  silent,  but  numerous  memo- 
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'  meetings  were  laid  before  Congress.     Virginia  and  Ken- 

1820.  tucky  were  just  as  strenuous  the  other  way.  The  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  declared  their  intention  "  to  in- 
terpose" on  behalf  of  Missouri ;  but  as  this  seemed  to 
come  very  near  what,  but  five  years  before  (when  Otis 
had  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  interpose  on  behalf  of  Vermont),  had  been  denounced 
as  actual  treason,  the  Virginia  Senate  insisted  upon  a 
modification.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  coincided 
with  those  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  but  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  a  public  meeting,  over  which  the  mayor 
presided,  memorialized  Congress — not,  however,  without 
provoking  a  counter  memorial — against  the  further  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

In  the  Senate,  a  clause  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 

Jan.  16.  was  tacked  to  the  Maine  bill — a  maneuver  for  which  all 
the  Southern  senators  voted,  aided  by  those  of  Illinois, 
Taylor,  of  Indiana,  Parrott,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Pal- 
mer, of  Vermont.  To  this  Missouri  clause,  Roberts,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved   to  add   a  prohibition  of  slavery  ; 

Feb.  l.  but,  after  a  fortnight's  debate,  this  motion  was  lost,  16 
to  27.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  voted  for  it ;  but  the  slave- 
holders, besides  their  former  allies,  obtained  the  votes  also 
of  Lanman,  of  Connecticut ;  Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island ; 
and  Van  Dyke,  of  Delaware.  Horsey,  the  other  Dela- 
ware senator,  was  absent.  Lanman,  recently  chosen  to 
succeed  Dagget,  was  of  the  Connecticut  "  Toleration 
party."  Parrott,  Palmer,  and  Hunter  were  of  that  school 
of  New  England  Democracy  of  which  the  sole  principle 
seemed  to  be  to  follow  the  lead  of  Virginia  without  scru- 
ple or  question.  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  at  the  last 
session,  as  well  as  on  several  occasions  before,  had  exhib- 
ited his  strong  sympathy  for  the  slaveholders,  of  which, 
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indeed,  he  lived  to  give  still  further  proofs,  now,  on  be-  chapter 
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half  of  a  Northern  ascendency,  and  with  the  prospect  of 

a  new  political  party  on  that  basis,  exerted  all  his  elo-  1820. 
quence  against  them.  Pinkney  appeared  on  the  other 
side  as  the  leading  orator  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  speeches,  however,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  consisted  in  a  mere  iteration  of  the  ideas  started 
at  the  last  session.  After  another  fortnight's  debate,  the 
union  of  Maine  and  Missouri  in  one  bill  was  carried,  23  Feb.  16. 
to  21,  the  senators  from  Illinois,  and  Taylor,  of  Indi- 
ana, voting  in  the  affirmative.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  then 
proposed  a  new  amendment,  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  any  of  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  ces- 
sion north  of  the  Arkansas  boundary — the  famous  com- 
promise clause,  in  fact,  as  finally  adopted.  Trimble,  of 
Ohio,  wished  to  include  the  Arkansas  Territory  within 
this  prohibition  ;  but  this  was  rejected,  24  to  20,  the  Feb.  17. 
senators  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  voting  against  it. 
Thomas's  amendment  was  then  carried,  34  to  10,  the 
senators  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  In- 
diana, with  Macon,  and  one  of  the  Mississippi  senators, 
in  the  negative.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  passed,  24  to 
20  ;  the  slaveholding  states,  with  Delaware  and  Illinois, 
the  two  least  considerable  states  in  the  Union,  for  it,  all 
the  others  against  it. 

The  House  was  engaged,  meanwhile,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
the  question  being  on  the  prohibition  of  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves.  When  the  Maine  bill  came  back  with 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  Missouri  and  Thomas's 
compromise  tacked  to  it,  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  Feb.  18. 
an  immediate  decision  by  referring  this  bill  to  the  same 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  this  was  voted  down,  and 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  disagreed  to ;  Thomas's 
VI.— X  x 
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chapter  clause,   159    to    18,    both    sides   voting   against  it,   to 
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show  their  indisposition  for  any  compromise.  Of  these 
1820.  eighteen,  eight  were  from  the  South  and  ten  from  the 
North,  but  of  these  ten  only  half  finally  voted  for  the 
compromise.  As  both  Houses  persisted  in  the  stand 
thus  taken,  the  Senate  asked  a  committee  of  conference, 
which  was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Speaker  Clay  taking  care  to 
appoint,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  a  decided  majority  of 
compromisers. 

Pending  this  conference,  the  Missouri  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  House,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves.      The  zealous  attempts  of  Storrs 
and  Clay  to  turn  this  prohibition  into  a  recommendation 
Feb.  29.  merely,  were  voted  down,  82  to  98,  and  the  bill  passed  as 
reported,  93  to  84.      In  these  divisions,  Holmes,  Mason, 
the  Boston  representative,  Storrs,  Bloomfield,  Baldwin, 
and  M'Lean,  of  Delaware,  had  stood  by  the  slaveholders 
as  in  the  last  Congress.     They  had  also  obtained  five  re- 
cruits among  the  new  members  :  Hill  and  Shaw,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Foot,  of  Connecticut ;  Meigs,  of  New  York  ; 
and  Fullerton,  of  Pennsylvania.      A  good  deal  had  been 
hoped  of  the  Maine  members,  especially  as  the  consent 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  constituting  a  state  government 
in  Maine  was  on  condition  of  her  admission  into  the  Un- 
ion prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  a  date  now  close  at  hand ; 
but,  beyond  the  votes  of  Holmes  and  Hill,  no  aid  could 
be  got  from  that  quarter. 
March  2.       The  Senate  sent  back  this  Missouri  bill  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  struck  out,  and  Thomas's  territorial 
proviso  inserted  instead ;  an  operation  in  which  the  sen- 
ators from  Delaware  and  Illinois  concurred,  assisted  now 
by  Lanman,  Hunter,  and  Parrott.      At  the  same  time, 
Holmes,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  reported  a 
recommendation    to    the    Senate    to    recede    from   their 
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Missouri  bill  in   its  new  shape.      Steps  had  been  taken 

to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation.  Four  1820. 
more  obscure  Northern  members — Eddy,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and ;  Stevens,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Kinsey  and  Smith, 
of  New  Jersey — had  been  in  some  way  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  for  the  compromise.  Three  others — Edwards, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Case  and  Tompkins,  of  New  York, 
the  latter  a  brother  of  the  vice-president — absented  them- 
selves. By  this  defection,  the  striking  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  out  of  the  Missouri  bill  was  carried,  90  to  87. 
The  insertion  of  Thomas's  proviso  was  then  carried,  134 
to  42  ;  the  negatives  including  35  Southern  members, 
who  voted  against  it  as  not  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  five  Northern  men,  who  objected  to  it  as  not  exten- 
sive enough. 

Randolph  indignantly  denounced  this  compromise  as 
a  "  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  eighteen  Northern  men,  by 
whose  co-operation  it  had  been  carried,  as  "  dough-faces" 
— an  epithet  at  once  adopted  into  our  political  vocabu- 
lary, and  still  in  constant  use.  Hoping  still  to  stave 
off  final  action  till  after  the  4th  of  March,  in  which 
case  the  admission  of  Maine  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  reconsideration  ;  but  this 
motion  the  adroit  and  nimble  speaker  took  care  to  an- 
ticipate, by  sending  back  the  bill  to  the  Senate  before  March  3. 
the  reconsideration  could  be  moved.  The  Senate,  as  the 
committee  of  conference  had  recommended,  receded  from 
their  amendments  to  the  Maine  bill.  But  even  yet  there 
was  an  obstacle.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  not 
only  denied,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  any  power  in 
Congress  to  impose  any  restriction,  of  any  kind,  on  any 
state  admitted  into  the  Union,  but  the  movements  at 
Richmond  touching  the  nomination  of  a  ticket  of  presi- 
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Monroe's  action  in  the  premises.      A  distinction  had,  in- 

1820.  deed,  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by  the 
Southern  supporters  of  the  compromise,  between  the  case 
of  states  and  territories;  and  the  power  of  imposing  con- 
ditions on  territories  had  been  maintained  as  necessarily 
implied  in  the  power  to  erect  them,  and,  in  fact,  as  ex- 
pressly conferred  in  the  power  "  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States."      It  had,  however,  been  in- 
sisted, on  the  other  hand,  that  this  clause  related  to  the 
territories  only  as  property  ;   and  that,  as  political  or- 
ganizations, they  stood  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as 
states,  Congress  having  no  power  to  impose  restrictions 
on  the  local  legislation  of  either.      To  fortify  himself  in 
this  emergency,  Monroe  submitted  two  questions  to  his 
cabinet :   Had  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory  ?      Was  the  term  "  forever," 
in  the  prohibitive  clause  of  the  Missouri  bill,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  only  to  the  territorial  condition  of 
the  district  to  which  it  related,  or  was  it  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  prohibition  of  slavery  to  such  states  as  might 
be  erected  therefrom  ? 

On  the  first  question,  all  the  cabinet  declared  them- 
selves in  the  affirmative,  though  neither  Calhoun,  Craw- 
ford, nor  Wirt  could  see  any  express  authority,  and 
though  Wirt  was  strong  against  implied  powers.  As  to 
the  second  question,  Adams  thought  that  the  term  "  for- 
ever" must  be  understood  to  mean  forever,  and  that  the 
prohibition,  instead  of  ceasing  with  the  territorial  condi- 
tion of  the  district,  would  extend  to  any  states  that 
might  at  any  time  be  erected  out  of  it.  The  others — in- 
cluding Thompson,  of  New  York,  placed  in  the  Navy 
Department  about  a  year  before  as  successor  to  Crown- 
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opportunity,  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court 

— were  all  of  opinion  that  this  "forever"  was  only  a  1820. 
territorial  forever,  not  interfering  with  the  right  of  any 
state  that  might  at  any  time  be  organized  within  the 
district  referred  to,  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery.  But, 
to  prevent  this  delicate  point  being  mooted,  and  to  give  to 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  an  appearance  of  unanimity, 
the  second  question  was  modified,  at  Calhoun's  sugges- 
tion, into  the  mere  inquiry — Was  the  proviso,  as  it  stood 
in  the  bill,  constitutional  or  not  ?  To  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fundamental  difference  above  pointed  out, 
they  could  all  say  Yes.  They  all  did  say  so  in  writ- 
ing, and  no  more  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  decep- 
tively unanimous  opinions,  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  state,  whence  they  have  since  disappeared, 
Monroe  put  his  name  to  the  two  bills.  From  this  ac- 
count, noted  down  at  the  moment  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  his  famous  unpublished  diary,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Missouri  proviso  had  been  signed  by  the  president  in  a 
very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  Congress.  If,  indeed,  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "  forever,"  as  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  cab- 
inet, was  generally  understood  among  the  Southern  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  it,  so  far  from  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
a  "  bargain,"  it  was  little  better  than  a  trick,  to  smooth, 
for  the  moment,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
state,  by  holding  out,  as  to  the  district  embraced  in  the 
proviso,  a  promise  not  designed  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  whether,  at  the  moment,  trick  or  bargain,  philo- 
sophically and  historically  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  po- 
litical necessity  to  which  both  the  North  and  the  South 
were  alike  obliged  to  submit.  Jefferson,  who  alone  could 
have  led  in  the  matter  with  success,  had  not  had  the 
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chapter  courage  to  improve  the  golden  opportunity  of  prohibition. 

_____  With  Missouri  already  occupied  by  a  slaveholding  popula- 
1820.  tion,  eager  for  more  slaves,  and  seconded  in  that  eagerness 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  slave  states,  it  would  have 
been  hopeless  for  the  North  to  have  attempted  to  restrain 
their  further  introduction  there.  The  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  uprising  and  combination 
against  them  of  all  the  Northern  States,  even  including 
Pennsylvania,  so  long  their  patient  pack-horse,  might 
well  be  satisfied  to  break  up  this  formidable  combina- 
tion, even  though  the  quibble  about  the  meaning  of  "  for- 
ever" should  prove  barren  of  practical  results,  by  giving 
up  the  territory  included  in  the  proviso. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  outcry  at  the  South,  as 
well  as  the  North,  against  yielding  at  all,  the  compro- 
mise, even  in  its  apparent  sense,  began  immediately  to 
be  applauded  and  justified  by  Southern  politicians  and 
newspapers  as,  in  fact,  a  triumph  for  the  South.  Mis- 
souri was  secured  at  once.  Arkansas  and  Florida,  al- 
ready partly  peopled,  might,  by  skillful  management,  be 
cut  up  into  six  or  seven  additional  slave  states.  As  to  the 
district  covered  by  the  proviso,  there  was  little  danger,  it 
was  said,  that  any  land-offices  would  be  soon  opened  in  it. 
Not  a  foot  of  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  an  almost  unknown  wilderness,  possessed  by  sav- 
age tribes,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  according  to  the 
best  accounts,  wholly  unfit  for  civilized  habitation. 

The  result,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying, as  well  to  the  conscience  as  to  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  the  North.  "  The  impression  produced  on  my 
mind,"  so  Adams  wrote  at  the  moment  in  his  diary,  "by 
the  progress  of  this  discussion  is,  that  the  bargain  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  contained  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is   morally  and  politically  vicious, 
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revolution  can  be  justified ;  cruel  and  oppressive,  by  rivet- 

ing  the  chains  of  slavery,  in  pledging  the  faith  of  free-  1820. 
dom  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of  the 
master  ;  and  grossly  unequal  and  impolitic,  by  admitting 
that  slaves  are  at  once  enemies  to  be  kept  in  subjection, 
property  to  be  secured  and  restored  to  their  owners,  and 
persons  not  to  be  represented  themselves,  but  for  whom 
their  masters  are  privileged  with  nearly  a  double  share 
of  representation.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  this 
slave  representation  has  governed  the  Union.  Benjamin, 
portioned  above  his  brethren,  has  ravined  as  a  wolf;  in 
the  morning  he  has  devoured  the  prey,  and  at  night  he 
has  divided  the  spoil.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Union  under 
this  Constitution,  that  almost  every  thing  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation  has  been 
accomplished  in  despite  of  them  ;  and  that  every  thing 
unpropitious  and  dishonorable,  including  the  blunders 
and  follies  of  their  adversaries,  may  be  traced  to  them." 

Governor  Wolcott,  in  his  address  shortly  after  to  the  May 
Connecticut  Legislature,  in  reference  to  a  very  elabo- 
rate disquisition  on  state  rights  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Missouri  question,  which  the  Virginia  Legislature  had 
sent,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  to  all  the  states,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself:  "It  can  not  have  escaped  your  atten- 
tion, that  a  diversity  of  habits  and  principles  cf  govern- 
ment exist  in  this  country  ;  and  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  slavery  is  gradually  forming  those  distinctions, 
which,  according  to  invariable  laws  of  human  action, 
constitute  the  characteristic  difference  between  aristo- 
cratical  and  democratical  republics. 

"  Where  agricultural  labor  is  wholly  or   chiefly  per- 
formed by  slaves,  it  must  constitute  the  principal  revenue 
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sarily  be  the  chief  owners  of  the  soil,  and  those  laborers 

1820.  who  are  too  poor  to  own  slaves,  though  nominally  free, 
must  be  dependent  on  an  aristocratical  order,  and  remain 
without  power  or  political  influence.  It  has  been  urged, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  admitted  evils  of  slavery,  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is  more  elevated  and  persevering 
among  the  masters  of  slaves,  than  in  states  where  liberty 
is  a  common  blessing.  We  may  admit  that  our  Southern 
brethren  are  as  firmly  attached  to  liberty  as  ourselves, 
but  we  can  not  concede  that  they  are  in  any  respect  our 
superiors,  without  submitting  to  humiliation  and  re- 
proach. Probably  the  claim  has  no  other  just  founda- 
tion than  in  the  well-known  ardor,  tenacity  of  opinion, 
and  strict  concert  of  action  with  which  the  members  of 
a  privileged  order  invariably  pursue  a  separate  and  ex- 
clusive interest.  Even  a  tacit  admission  of  inferiority 
by  habitual  concessions  would  imply,  on  our  part,  a 
secret  preference  of  aristocratical  over  democratical  in- 
stitutions." 

The  simultaneous  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture was  not  less  significant.  That  state,  bordering  by  a 
long  frontier  on  Maryland  and  Virginia,  had  been  the  chief 
scene  of  attempts,  become  quite  frequent  since  the  spring- 
ing up  of  the  domestic  slave  trade,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793.  Loud  complaints 
had  begun  to  be  raised,  not  only  of  kidnapping  abuses, 
perpetrated  under  that  law  by  the  aid  of  ignorant  or 
mercenary  justices  of  the  peace,  but  of  riots,  not  always 
unattended  with  bloodshed,  growing  out  of  attempts  to 
seize  alleged  fugitives  without  any  process  at  all.  Not 
only  had  the  late  applications  to  Congress  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  fugitive  law  failed,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  had   recently  decided  (Wright  v.  Dea- 
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con,  5    Sergeant   and  Rawle,  62),  that  the  certificate  chapter 
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ot  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  that  act,  was  absolutely 

conclusive  ;  and  that  no  further  trial  of  the  question  of  1819. 
liberty  could  be  had,  either  on  habeas  corpus,  by  writ  June- 
of  personal  replevin,  or  by  any  other  process  whatever. 
For  the  curtailment  of  an  authority  so  excessive,  and  its 
restriction  within  limits  somewhat  approaching  to  safety,  1820. 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  statute  for- 
bidding aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  that  state 
to  act  under  the  law  of  1793  ;  its  execution  being  thus 
restricted  to  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  who  were 
further  required,  whenever  they  granted  certificates  of 
service  due,  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  a  record 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  containing  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  witnesses,  and  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  certificate  had  been  granted.  Severe  pen- 
alties were  added  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  state, 
without  process,  whether  by  force  or  stratagem,  any 
negro  or  mulatto,  with  intent  to  hold  or  to  sell  him  as  a 
slave. 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped,  when  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  that  the  cessation  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade  would  be  gradually  followed  by  the  extinction  of 
slavery  itself.  The  futility  of  this  hope  had  long  been 
growing  obvious  ;  and  the  Missouri  debates  totally  extin- 
guished it.  Even  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  now  con- 
verted into  slave-breeding  states,  the  new  domestic  slave 
trade  was  fast  suppressing  those  anti-slavery  ideas  once 
current  among  the  more  intelligent  citizens.  It  did  not 
escape  notice  that  Pinkney  and  Clay,  both  of  whom  had 
begun  their  political  career  with  earnest  efforts  for  the 
curtailment  and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  their  re- 
spective states,  were  now  among  the  most  vehement  ad- 
vocates for   its  extension  over   all  the  new  West.      It 
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chapter  seemed  ominous,  indeed,  that  not  one  Southern  member 

XXXII. 

of  Congress,  though  several  were  known  to  be,  in  theory, 

1S20.  strongly  hostile  to  slavery,  dared  to  vote  to  save  Missou- 
ri from  what  they  admitted  to  be  a  moral  and  political 
curse ;  that  not  a  public  man  in  all  the  slaveholding 
states,  with  the  single  exception  of  Robert  Goodloe  Har- 
per, then  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate,  ventured  to 
dispute  the  ridiculous  doctrine,  invented  for  this  special 
occasion,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  admission  of  new  states.  Even  Harper,  while 
thus  vindicating  the  power  of  Congress,  felt  obliged  to 
oppose  its  exercise,  on  the  strength  of  Clay's  transparent 
fallacy,  that  the  best  cure,  or,  at  least,  palliation  of  the 
evil  of  slavery,  was — to  spread  it. 

Even  Jefferson  himself,  forgetting  all  his  youthful  zeal 
against  slavery,  and  his  desires,  partially  embodied  in  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787,  for  its  exclusion  from  all  the 
western  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  if  tiring  now, 
in  his  old  age,  of  the  "  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,"  re- 
peated the  same  apologies  for  the  extension  of  slavery 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Abandoning  his  apostleship  of 
the  "  rights  of  man,"  he  seemed,  by  his  letters — one  of 
which  was  read,  not  without  effect  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress— to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  alarms  lest  this  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  extension  of  slavery  might  disturb  the 
tranquillity  and  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  Union. 

The  subject  next  in  interest  to  the  Missouri  question 
was  that  of  the  protective  policy,  urged  upon  Congress  in 
many  petitions.  The  general  pecuniary  depression  had  at 
length  made  itself  felt  by  the  treasury.  The  imposts  had 
so  fallen  off  that  Crawford  anticipated  for  the  current  year 
a  deficiency  of  five  millions.  Baldwin,  who  took  the  lead 
for  the  tariff  party,  insisted  upon  further  encouragement 
to  domestic  manufactures  as  the  only  method  of  relief 
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to  the  prostrate  industry  of  the  country.      He  proposed,  chapter 

with  that  view,  to  abolish  the  credit  on  duties,  which 

operated  as  a  premium  on  importations  ;  to  levy  an  auc-  1820. 
tion  duty,  designed  to  operate  upon  the  large  sales  made 
in  that  way  on  account  of  foreign  manufacturers ;  and 
a  general  increase  of  duties,  particularly  on  cottons  and 
woolens.  This,  too,  became  a  sectional  question,  though 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  that  respecting  slavery.  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  were  very  nearly  unanimous  for  the  new 
tariff.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky 
were  about  equally  divided.  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  all  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, were  unanimous  against  it.  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  91  to  78  ;  but  it  was  postponed  in  the  Senate, 
22  to  21 — a  fate  which  also  overtook  the  other  two  bills. 
The  senators  from  Delaware  and  Kentucky  voted  with 
the  North  for  the  new  tariff;  those  from  Massachusetts 
went  with  the  South,  against  it ;  the  votes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Tennessee  were  divided. 

The  Cumberland  Road  was  now  completed  to  Wheel- 
ing, at  an  expense  of  about  $1,700,000.  Many  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  for  its  continuance  westward, 
and  $10,000  were  appropriated  toward  a  survey,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  this  was  to  be  no  pledge  for  any  fur- 
ther expense. 

To  meet  the  expected  deficiency  of  revenue,  a  loan  of 
three  millions  was  authorized.  A  curtailment  of  expenses 
was  loudly  called  for,  especially  by  the  anti-tariff  men. 
The  first  blow  fell  upon  the  Revolutionary  pensioners, 
whose  number  of  16,000,  the  greater  part  Northern  men, 
and  whose  pensions,  amounting  to  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, had  greatly  exceeded  all  calculation.  An  act  was 
passed  to  restrict  pensions  to  such  applicants  as,  upon  a 
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chapter  schedule  of  their  property,  exhibited  under  oath,  the  Sec- 

retary  of  War  should  adjudge  indigent.      All  were  ex- 

1820.  eluded,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  whose  schedules  ex- 
ceeded $200  ;  and,  under  this  stringent  rule,  the  list  was 
reduced  about  one  half. 

Many  defalcations  having  recently  occurred,  by  way 
of  check  upon  the  inferior  executive  officers,  their  term 
of  service  was  limited  to  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  reappointment  became  necessary  ;  the  president,  of 
course,  retaining  his  right  of  discretionary  removal. 

Among  other  speculations  entered  into  during  the  in- 
flated state  of  the  currency,  had  been  very  wild  ones  in 
the  purchase  of  public  lands,  especially  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  were  due 
on  this  account,  for  which  the  purchasers  had  already 
obtained  repeated  extensions.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
crease of  this  evil,  the  system  of  credit  sales  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  price  of  lands,  which  henceforth  were  made 
purchasable  in  half-quarter  sections  of  80  acres,  was  re- 
duced to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  the  acre.  As  the  value 
of  lands  continued  to  depreciate,  it  was  found  necessary, 
at  the  next  session,  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  speculators 
by  allowing  them  to  relinquish  lands  to  the  extent  of  the 
amounts  remaining  due  from  them,  with  the  option,  on 
their  part,  of  an  abatement  of  the  interest  in  case  of 
payment  by  certain  annual  installments,  or  by  payment 
down,  to  reduce  the  price  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  the 
acre. 

New  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  a  Bankruptcy 
Act,  but  it  failed,  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  before. 
The  privateersmen  employed  in  cruising  under  the 
Spanish  American  flags  degenerated  more  and  more  into 
downright  pirates,  the  natural  after-growth  of  all  long 
naval  wars.      Two  small  vessels   were  authorized  to  be 
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built  expressly  to  cruise  against  them.      Many  convic-  chapter 

tions  and  executions  for  piracy  had  lately  taken  place ; 

but  as  there  had  been  many  escapes,  also,  through  loop-  1820. 
holes  in  the  law,  the  act  on  that  subject  was  revised  and 
strengthened.  By  one  of  the  sections  of  this  new  act, 
the  name  of  piracy  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  ex- 
tended to  the  detention  or  transportation  as  a  slave,  in 
any  vessel,  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  "  not  held  to  service 
under  the  laws  of  some  one  of  the  states" — a  provision 
long  demanded,  and  often  before  refused — a  sort  of  con- 
scientious offset,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  keeping  Mis- 
souri open  to  the  new  domestic  slave  trade. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  as 
chairman  of  the  last  congressional  caucus,  issued  a  call 
for  a  new  one,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency.  But,  as  no  special  need  was  felt 
at  this  moment  of  this  means  of  designating  candidates, 
the  proposed  caucus  was  generally  scouted.  Not  more 
than  fifty  members  assembled,  and  they  separated  with- 
out doing  any  thing.  There  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  the  re-election  of  the  present  incumbents.  The  Fed- 
eral papers  of  Boston  professed  themselves  supporters  of 
what  they  called  the  Washington-Monroe  policy.  Du- 
ane's  Aurora,  now  completely  shorn  of  its  once  potent 
influence,  but  still  unchanged  in  its  principles,  bitterly 
complained  that  the  administration  had  become  thorough- 
ly Federal.  While  old  party  distinctions  had  thus  com- 
pletely disappeared,  no  new  ones,  as  yet,  had  been  defini- 
tively formed.  Having  done  nothing  to  provoke  any 
special  opposition,  Monroe  was  considered  as  having  a 
sort  of  vested  right  to  a  re-election.  The  vice-president 
would  have  preferred  his  old  position  as  governor  of  New 
York,  which  he  attempted  to  regain  from  Clinton  ;  but  May. 
without  success.      In  consequence  of  accounts  negligent- 
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chapter  ly  kept,  loss  of  or  neglect  to  take  vouchers,  and,  perhaps, 

the  malversation  of  some  of  the  agents  employed,  he  found 

1820.  himself  unable  to  account  for  large  amounts  of  money 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands  during  the  late  war. 
An  act  was  passed  for  his  relief  by  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature, dispensing  with  the  strictness  of  vouchers,  and 
allowing  him  a  per  centage  on  the  large  advances  obtained 
on  his  own  private  credit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and 
a  similar  act  afterward  passed  by  Congress,  he  still  re- 
mained involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which 
brought  him,  before  long,  to  a  premature  grave. 

The  excitement  usually  incident  to  a  presidential  elec- 
tion was  in  part  replaced  by  feelings  of  disquietude  and 
dissatisfaction,  growing  out  of  the  extremely  depressed 
state  of  the  national  industry,  and,  in  several  states,  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  currency. 

The  National  Bank  was,  somewhat  unreasonably,  held 
responsible  for  the  evils  it  had  failed  to  cure  or  prevent. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  charter,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  denied  by  several  state 
Legislatures.  The  quarrel  between  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  bank  was  still  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  tax 
imposed  upon  the  two  branches  in  that  state  had  been 
reduced,  indeed,  from  $100,000  to  $10,000  annually, 
and  $90,000  of  the  money  seized  had  been  restored; 
but,  upon  the  tax  thus  reduced,  the  state  seemed  resolved 
to  persist.  Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  any 
who  should  hinder  or  oppose  its  collection.  The  state 
tribunals  were  prohibited  to  entertain  any  suits  on  be- 
half of  the  bank,  and  the  use  was  withdrawn  of  the  state 
jails  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  sued  or  prosecuted 
in  the  United  States  courts  on  the  bank's  behalf. 

The  Convention  which  met  to  frame  a  Constitution 
for  Missouri  added  a  new  subject  of  excitement.      The 
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Constitution,  as  agreed  to,  was  copied,  in  most  respects,  chapter 

from  that  of  Kentucky,  but  with  the  insertion  of  a  new 

and  special  clause,  requiring  the  Legislature  to  frame  1820. 
laws  to  prevent  free  colored  persons  from  settling  in  the 
state.  In  the  present  irritated  condition  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  North,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  deliberate 
bravado  and  insult.  Free  colored  persons,  otherwise  qual- 
ified, had,  in  several  of  the  free  states,  and  in  some  of 
the  slaveholding  ones,  the  political  character  of  citizens. 
Many  of  them,  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in  the  late  war, 
held  bounty  land-warrants,  which  they  might  choose  to 
locate  in  Missouri.  The  provision  for  excluding  them 
was  denounced  as  contrary  to  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  secured  to  citizens  of  each  state  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  every  state.  Maine  being  al- 
ready fairly  in  the  Union,  that  obstacle  was  out  of  the 
way  ;  to  admit  Missouri,  a  joint  resolution  would  be 
necessary  ;  and  the  intention  was  freely  avowed  not  to 
admit  her,  unless  this  obnoxious  clause  was  first  with- 
drawn or  modified.  Indeed,  there  were  those  who  wished 
to  improve  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the 
last  session,  and  to  keep  Missouri  out  altogether,  except 
on  condition  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery. 

To  give  more  time  for  the  financial  questions  which 
were  likely  to  come  before  it,  provision  had  been  made 
at  the  last  session  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  Clay,  detained  by  his  engagements 
as  counsel  for  the  bank  in  the  suits  growing  out  of  the  Nov.  13. 
Ohio  controversy,  was  unable  to  be  present.  The  strug- 
gle that  ensued  to  fill  his  place  as  speaker  clearly  indi- 
cated the  existing  state  of  feeling.  The  North,  which 
had  furnished  a  speaker  but  four  years  out  of  the  last 
twenty,  brought  forward  as  its  candidates  Taylor  and 
Sergeant.      The  South,  as  if  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of 
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chapter  that  important  post,  offered  as  candidates  Smith,  of  Ma- 

xxxii.  r  .  ' 
ryland — commercially  ruined  by  the  late  bank  specula- 


1820.  tions  of  his  house,  but  not  involved  in  his  partner's  breach 
of  trust — Hugh  Nelson,  a  Virginia  member  often  years' 
standing,  and  Lowndes,  between  whom  and  Taylor  the 
real  struggle  took  place,  ending,  after  twenty-two  bal- 
lotings,  spread  over  three  days,  in  Taylor's  election  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  gov- 
ernment had  enjoyed,  since  the  war,  a  period  of  great 
financial  abundance.  Notwithstanding  much  heavier  ex- 
penses than  had  been  before  known,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  the  army,  navy,  and  fortifications,  by  the  help  of  the 
internal  and  direct  taxes,  double  duties,  increased  tariff, 
and  heavy  importations,  there  had  been  paid,  much  of  it 
abroad,  and  not  without  adding  heavily  to  the  general 
embarrassment,  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt;  which 
stood  now  at  ninety -two  millions,  about  ten  millions  more 
than  at  Jefferson's  accession.  But  this  time  of  plenty 
was  now  quite  over.  Notwithstanding  the  loan  of  three 
millions,  nothing  but  the  forbearance  of  certain  holders 
of  over-due  stocks  had  enabled  Crawford  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  year  with  a  bare  million  in  the  treasury,  and  a 
floating  debt  of  four  millions  to  be  provided  for. 

To  meet  this  deficiency,  he  proposed  a  new  loan,  and 
retrenchments  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  To  the  renewal 
of  internal  taxation  he  urged  this  objection,  that  as  the 
Southern  and  Western  branches  of  the  United  States 
Bank  had  ceased  to  issue  notes,  which,  in  the  depreci- 
ated condition  of  the  local  currencies,  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  in  circulation,  the  people  there  had  no  currency 
in  which  Federal  taxes  could  be  paid.  He  suggested, 
indeed,  as  a  probable  means  of  enabling  the  branch  notes 
to  circulate,  to  restrict  their  receivability  for  public  dues 
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XXXII 

rectors  were  very  anxious  for  such  a  change  in  their 

charter  ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  in  Congress  to  1820. 
grant  any  favors  to  the  bank,  and,  least  of  all,  one  like 
this,  which,  in  taking  away  from  its  notes  their  charac- 
ter of  a  uniform  currency,  one  of  the  chief  motives  for 
granting  the  charter,  would  resolve  it  into  a  mere  con- 
geries of  allied  local  banks,  state  banks  in  every  respect 
except  independence  of  state  control.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  that  Congress  could  not  refuse,  and  that 
was  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  to  meet  the  late  ac- 
tion of  Ohio,  authorizing  the  marshals  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  the  use  of  the  state  jails  was  with- 
drawn, to  provide  other  places  of  confinement  for  prison- 
ers committed  tp  their  custody. 

Crawford's  financial  recommendations  were  adopted  in 
full.  A  loan  of  five  millions  was  authorized.  A  great 
curtailment  was  made  in  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fortifications.  The  sum  for  the  annual  increase  of  the 
the  navy  was  reduced  to  half  a  million.  The  army  was 
cut  down  to  6000  men.  Ripley  had  already  resigned 
his  commission,  an  example  soon  followed  by  Jackson. 
Brown  continued  major  general,  with  Scott  and  Gaines 
as  brigadiers.  Macomb  was  provided  for  by  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  engineers.  But  the  completion  of 
these  measures,  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  the  new  tariff 
scheme  and  auction  tax,  again  brought  forward,  were 
staved  off  to  the  very  end  of  the  session,  the  tariff  and 
auction  tax,  in  fact,  entirely,  by  the  revived  difficulty 
about  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

Lowndes,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
to  whom  that  subject  had  been  referred,  made  a  report,  Nov.  23. 
in  which  it  was  attempted  ingeniously  to  evade  the  ob- 
jection started  at  the  North.     Instead  of  resorting  to  the 
VI.— Y  y 
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chapter  extreme  doctrine,  since  set  up,  that  colored  men  can  not 

XXXII. 

be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  this  report  merely  sug- 

1820.  gested  that  there  certainly  was  a  considerable  class  of 
free  colored  persons  who  could  not  claim  to  be  citizens  of 
any  state.  Those  of  the  South  were  generally  in  that 
condition  ;  and  the  clause  objected  to  in  the  Constitution 
of  Missouri  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  taken  to  relate 
wholly  to  them.  The  accompanying  joint  resolution  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  was  suffered  to  lie  for  a  fort- 
night on  the  table,  in  hopes  of  some  arrangement  out  of 
doors,  and  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate,  into  which 
Nov.  29.  a  similar  resolution  was  soon  after  introduced.  But  the 
echoes  which  meanwhile  came  from  the  North,  in  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 
were  not  encouraging. 

To  smooth  the  way  in  the  Senate,  Eaton,  of  Tennes- 
see, who  had  some  claims  on  Northern  favor  by  having 
voted  for  the  tariff,  proposed  to  add  a  proviso,  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  understood  as  assenting  to  any  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  Missouri,  "  if  any  such  there  be," 
in  contravention  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  each  state  to  citizenship  in  all  the  states.  King  pro- 
nounced this  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Macon,  from  the 
other  extremity,  also  opposed  it.  But  it  was  adopted ; 
Dec.  12.  and  the  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  passed,  26  to  18, 
the  senators  from  Maine,  of  whom  Holmes  was  one  and 
General  Chandler  the  other  ;  those  from  Delaware  and 
Illinois ;  with  Parrott,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Taylor, 
of  Indiana,  voting  with  the  slaveholders.  But  in  the 
House  things  did  not  go  so  easy.  Lowndes's  resolution 
was  rejected  there  the  next  day,  93  to  78.  Of  the  com- 
promisers, or  "dough-faces"  of  the  last  session,  Baldwin, 
triumphantly  re-chosen  to  the  next  Congress,  Bloom- 
field,  Shaw,  Smith,  Meigs,  and  M'Lean,  still  stuck  to 
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the  slaveholders.     Mason,  who  had  given  great  offense  chapter 

,  XXXI1- 

by  voting  for  the  new  tariff  (a  vote  censured  by  a  pub 


lie  meeting  of  his  Boston  constituents),  and  also  Fuller-  1820. 
ton,  had  resigned,  and  their  places  had  been  filled,  as 
also  that  of  Holmes,  by  anti-compromise  members.  All 
the  rest  of  the  compromisers  had  been  lectured  back  into 
a  Northern  position.  The  Senate  resolution,  which  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  either  side  of  the  House,  was 
suffered,  while  the  army  and  other  bills  were  under  discus- 
sion, to  lie  on  the  table  for  some  six  weeks,  where  there 
was  soon  placed  beside  it  a  motion  for  the  admission  of  Dec.  19. 
Missouri  after  a  certain  fixed  day,  provided  she  should 
first  have  expunged  the  objectionable  clause  from  her 
Constitution,  offered  by  Eustis,  who,  having  returned 
from  his  mission  to  Holland,  had  been  chosen,  since  the 
last  session,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
districts.  This  motion,  being  presently  called  up,  was  1821. 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  partly  of  Northern  men  n-  24- 
led  by  Sergeant,  anxious  to  break  up  the  late  compro- 
mise, with  a  view  to  make  Missouri  a  free  state,  and 
partly  of  slaveholders,  resolved  to  force  her  in  with  her 
Constitution  precisely  as  it  stood.  A  pause  and  brief 
silence  followed  the  announcement  of  this  vote.  It  was 
broken  by  Clay,  who  had  recently  taken  his  seat,  and 
who  now  gave  notice  that,  if  no  other  motion  were  made, 
he  should  move,  the  next  day,  to  take  up  the  Senate  res- 
olution. 

In  the  debate  upon  that  resolution,  Clay  declared  his  Jan.  27. 
readiness  to  vote  for  it,  not  merely  as  it  stood,  but  in  a 
shape  still  more  imperative  as  to  any  repugnance  or  sup- 
posed repugnance  between  the  Constitution  of  Missouri 
and  that  of  the  United  States.  Randolph,  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso;  to  which  Lowndes 
and  Barbour   replied,  that   to  strike  it  out  would  only 
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_J___  her  Constitution  as  it  stood,  once  already  decided  in  the 
1821.  negative.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  late  compromiser,  but 
now  voting  with  the  North,  acting  upon  Clay's  hint,  pro- 
posed an  additional  proviso,  that  the  objectionable  clause 
should  be  expunged  within  two  years,  in  the  mode  of 
amendment  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  Missouri. 
This  was  to  meet  a  Southern  objection  to  Eustis's  reso- 
lution, that  there  was  no  means  of  making  seasonably  the 
amendment  it  required.  To  meet  the  Northern  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal  of  Foot's,  that  it  provided  no  se- 
curity for  the  actual  making  of  the  amendment,  Storrs, 
himself,  like  Foot,  a  late  compromiser,  moved  that  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri  be  required  to  declare  their  as- 
sent to  this  condition  previously  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress.  But  after  some  debate,  in  which  both  sides 
showed  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  both  these  propositions 
were  voted  down,  as  was  another,  somewhat  less  strin- 
gent, offered  by  M'Lean.  Clay,  with  the  expression  of 
Feb.  2.  great  anxiety  for  a  settlement,  then  moved  to  refer  the 
whole  subject  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  of  which  he  be- 
came chairman,  with  five  Southern  and  seven  Northern 
colleagues. 

A  majority  of  the  Northern  members  of  this  commit- 
tee agreed  that  Missouri  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  compromise  of  the  last  session.  Such  was 
evidently  the  sense  of  the  House,  a  motion  to  refer  the 
whole  subject  to  the  next  session  having  obtained  but  61 
votes,  including  the  ultras  on  both  sides.  The  Southern 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  to  a  resolution,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  such  admission,  by  which  it  was  made 
dependent  on  a  solemn  pledge,  to  be  given  by  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Constitution  should  not  be  construed  to 
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authorize  any  law,  and  that  no  law  should  ever  be  passed,  chapter 

XXXII 

excluding  any  description  of  persons  now  citizens,  or  who 

might  become  citizens  of  any  other  of  the  states,  from  1821. 
coming  to  or  settling  in  that  state.  But,  to  save  the 
pride  of  the  slaveholders,  another  clause  was  added,  seem- 
ing to  recognize  the  Virginia  doctrine,  by  admitting  that 
Missouri  stood  on  the  same  basis  as  the  original  states, 
and  might  constitutionally  exercise  any  the  same  rights 
of  sovereignty. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Clay's  utmost  efforts  to  conciliate  sup-  Feb.iO- 
port  from  both  sides,  this  resolution,  after  having  been  13* 
carried  through  one  stage  and  lost  in  another,  was, 
upon  a  reconsideration,  finally  defeated,  88  to  82.  The 
Southern  members  voted  almost  in  a  body  for  the  reso- 
lution; aware,  at  last,  that  to  secure  the  meat,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  let  the  North  have  the  shells,  and 
fearful  lest  the  whole  arrangement  for  admitting  Missouri 
as  a  slave  state  might  be  overthrown  ;  and  a  Northern 
political  union  be  cemented  fatal  to  that  Southern  as- 
cendency hitherto  sustained  by  Northern  divisions.  Hill, 
Eddy,  Stevens,  Storrs,  and  Tompkins,  of  the  compro- 
misers of  the  last  session,  also  came  over  to  the  support 
of  the  resolution ;  and  they  would  have  sufficed  to  carry 
it,  had  not  their  votes  been  offset  by  those  of  four  South- 
ern impracticables,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  unconditional  admission,  Randolph  and  Garnet,  of 
Virginia,  and  Edwards  and  Burton,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  a  joint  session  Feb.  14. 
to  count  and  declare  the  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  a  choice  very  nearly  unanimous,  only  one 
elector  having  voted  against  Monroe,  and  but  fourteen 
against  Tompkins.  To  avoid  any  controversy  as  to  the 
right  of  Missouri  to  vote,  it  had  been  agreed,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  joint  committee,  that  the  result  should  be  an- 
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L_out,  to  be  followed  by  a  declaration  that  by  either  count 

1821.  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  elected.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  interruption  from  the  ultras  on  both  sides. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  count,  the  vote  of  Missouri  was 
announced,  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  objected  to 
its  reception,  because  she  was  not  a  state  of  the  Union. 
At  this  interruption  the  Senate  withdrew,  when  Floyd, 
of  Virginia,  submitted  a  resolution  that  Missouri  was  a 
state,  and  entitled  to  vote.  After  considerable  discussion, 
this  resolution,  on  Clay's  motion,  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate  that  the  House 
was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  count.  The  joint  session 
having  been  reconstituted,  and  the  president  of  the  Senate 
proceeding  to  proclaim  the  election  of  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins, he  was  interrupted  by  inquiries  from  Floyd  and 
Randolph  whether  the  vote  of  Missouri  had  been  count- 
ed or  not.  Some  confusion  ensued,  when  the  two  mem- 
bers were  declared  out  of  order,  and  were  required,  as 
well  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  as  by  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  to  take  their  seats.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  then  finished  his  annunciation,  and  the  joint  ses- 
sion was  closed,  leaving  Randolph  on  his  feet  struggling 
for  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  House  was  reorganized, 
he  offered  a  resolution  declaring  the  late  proceedings  ir- 
regular, because  the  vote  of  Missouri  had  not  been  count- 
ed. Great  confusion  arose,  but  an  adjournment  was 
soon  carried.  The  next  day  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider the  resolution,  the  minority,  however,  amounting 
to  thirty. 
Feb.  15.  That  same  day,  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  for  admitting  Missouri  on  con- 
dition that  the  objectionable  article  in  her  Constitution 
should  be  modified,  and  that,  pending  such  modification, 
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no  law  should  be  passed  founded  on  that  article.      This  chapter 
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resolution  was  voted  down,  19  to  24;   but  some  of  the 

dissenting  slaveholders  intimated  that  they  would  sup-  1821. 
port  such  a  resolution  if  it  came  from  the  House.  eb>  21 

During  the  whole  session,  now  just  upon  its  close,  the 
excitement  of  the  members  had  grown  higher  and  higher. 
As  the  slaveholders  had  formerly  persisted  in  continuing 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  greatest  national 
hazards,  solely  for  sailors'  rights,  for  which,  in  fact,  they 
cared  very  little,  and,  if  cool,  would  have  risked  nothing; 
so  now  the  Northern  members,  under  a  like  impulse, 
seemed  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  free  colored  population, 
for  whom  they  cared  even  less,  if  possible,  than  the  slave- 
holders had  for  the  sailors,  to  push  the  pending  quarrel 
to  any  extremity.  So  true  is  it,  and  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  no  class  can  exist  in  any  community  so 
helpless  and  despised  that  it  may  not  become  the  very 
hinge  on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  shall  turn. 

As  a  last  resource,  Clay  moved  a  joint  committee  to 
consider  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  admit  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  and  if  not,  what  provision,  adapted 
to  her  actual  condition,  ought  to  be  made.  This  motion 
prevailed,  101  to  55  ;  all  the  Southerners,  except  Ran- 
dolph and  his  two  or  three  followers,  voting  for  it,  and 
also  that  large  section  of  the  Northern  men,  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  had  regarded  the  affair  mere- 
ly as  a  question  of  honor,  and  not  as  a  means  for  renew- 
ing the  attempt  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri.  The 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  chosen  by  ballot,  in- 
cluded ten  slaveholders,  eight  Northern  men,  and  five 
compromisers ;  twenty-three  in  all.  Two  slaveholders, 
four  Northern  men,  and  one  compromiser  composed  the 
seven  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  agreed  upon  by  this  committee,  though 
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chapter  less  specific  in  its  terms,  did  not  differ  materially  from 
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that  lately  rejected  by  the  House.     A  solemn  pledge  was 

1821.  required  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of 
any  act,  and  that  no  act  should  be  passed,  "by  which 
any  of  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  states  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  Such  a  pledge  having  been 
given  by  the  Legislature,  and  announced  by  a  presiden- 
tial proclamation,  Missouri  was  thenceforth  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Union. 

By  the  help  of  the  previous  question,  the  resolution 
thus  reported  was  carried  through  the  House,  86  to 
82.  Edwards,  of  North  Carolina,  and  three  obscure 
members  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  voted  against  the 
late  report  of  Clay's  committee,  voted  for  this.  South- 
ard, of  New  Jersey,  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
absent  on  the  former  occasion,  now  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  the  other  side  lost  not  only  those  who  changed, 
Feb.  27.  but  Burton,  one  of  Randolph's  men,  and  Crafts,  of  Ver- 
mont, absent.  The  Senate  concurred,  26  to  15  ;  all 
the  negatives  Northern  men,  except  Macon.  The  Mis- 
souri Legislature  hastened  to  comply  with  the  condition 
imposed  ;  and  thus  was  this  "  distracting  question,"  as 
the  newspapers  called  it,  finally  disposed  of. 

Between  the  failure  of  Clay's  first  and  the  success  of 
Feb.  19.  his  second  attempt  to  arrange  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
the  Spanish  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty  arrived. 
The  reacceptance  of  that  treaty  by  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidered in  some  sort  a  Northern  triumph,  since  greedy 
eyes  had  already  been  fixed  on  the  province  of  Texas, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  erecting  out  of  it  new  slave 
states.      The  arrival  of  this  treaty  caused  the  rejection, 
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by  a  small  majority,  of  Clay's  annual  motion  for  an  ap-  chapter 

propriation   for   the   salary  of  a  minister  to   the   South 

American  republics.  The  House,  however,  adopted  a  1821. 
resolution  expressing  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
struggle  of  those  provinces  to  establish  their  liberty  and 
independence,  and  readiness  to  give  the  president  all  con- 
stitutional support,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  recognize  their  independence. 

With  the  reannexation  of  Florida  to  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican dominion,  the  recognized  extension  of  our  western 
limit  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  partition  of 
these  new  acquisitions  between  slavery  and  freedom, 
closed  Monroe's  first  term  of  office ;  and  with  it  a  marked 
era  in  our  history.  All  the  old  landmarks  of  party,  up- 
rooted as  they  had  been,  first  by  the  embargo  and  the  war 
with  England,  and  then  by  peaee^ ins  Europe,  had  since, 
by  the  bank  question,  the  internal  improvement  question,  . 

and  the  tariff  question,  been  completely  superseded  and 
almost  wholly  swept  away.  At  the  Ithureal  touch  of  the 
Missouri  discussion,  the  slave  interest,  hitherto  hardly 
recognized  as  a  distinct  element  in  our  system,  had  start- 
ed up  portentous  and  dilated,  disavowing  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  democracy,  and  again  threat- 
ening, as  in  the  Federal  Convention,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  It  is  from  this  point,  already  beginning,  in- 
deed, to  fade  away  in  the  distance,  that  our  politics  of 
to-day  take  their  departure. 
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England,  iii.,  334  ;  letters  quoted,  i.,  409, 
614  ;  ii.,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  41  ;  iii.,  154. 

Adams,  John  &.,  writes  against  Paine,  i., 
295;  against  Genet,  i.,  490;  minister  to 
Holland,  i.,  490 ;  ii.,  33  ;  to  Portugal,  i., 
622  ;  to  Prussia,  ii.,  96,  527  ;  senator,  ii., 
485,  572  ;  iii.,  25,  37,  47,  79  ;  reasons  for 
deserting  the  Federalists,  iii.,  81-3  ;  con- 
fidential communications  on  the  embar- 
go, iii.,  117  ;  minister  to  Russia,  iii.,  151, 
183,  401;  judge,  iii.,  241,  260;  commis- 
sioner for  peace,  iii,  401,  456;  minister 
to  England,  iii.,  575  ;  secretary  of  state, 
iii.,  622  ;  defends  Jackson,  iii.,  646-647  ; 
on  slavery  and  the  Missouri  compromise, 
iii.,  692,  694  ;  his  political  character,  iii., 
79-83,  118. 

Adams,  Samuel,  i.,  42,  412;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  i.,  446,  597,  635,  689  ;  ii., 
53. 

Adams  and  Liberty  (song),  ii.,  208. 

Addison,  Alexander,  i.,  233  ;  his  impeach- 
ment, iii.,  512. 

VI.— Z    A 


Alabama,  territory  of,  iii.,  613  ;  Btate  of, 
iii.,  661,  685. 
Governor : 
1817,  William  W.  Bibb,  iii.,  613. 

Algiers,  i.,  133,  457,  480,  467 ;  ii.,  433 ;  iii., 
577-8. 

Alien  acts,  ii.,  216. 

Ames,  Fisher,  M.  C,  i.,  42 ;  on  the  tariff, 
i.,  70,  72,  73,  89,  94  ;  on  removals,  i.,  106  ; 
on  salaries,  i.,  1 26  ;  on  the  public  debt,  i., 
166,  173,  174  ;  on  slavery,  i.,  94,  202,  387  ; 
supports  a  bank,  i.,  262 ;  on  Madison's 
resolutions,  i.,  482;  on  Jay's  treaty,  i., 
548,  605-615:  retires,  ii.,  63,  376;  death, 
iii.,  103;  writings,  iii.,  119. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  iii.,  599. 

Anti-Federalists,  i.,  31,  119,  291 ;  take  the 
name  of  Republicans,  i.,  300.  See  Re- 
publican party. 

Apportionment  of  representatives,  i.,  301 ; 
ii.,  438;  iii.,  261. 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  iii.,  642,  647,  655, 
659. 

Arkansas,  territory,  iii.,  661,  576. 
Governor  : 
1819,  James  Millar,  iii.,  676. 

Armstrong,  John,  senator,  ii.,  435  ;  minister 
to  France,  ii.,  551,  587,  648 ;  iii.,  33,  92, 
214,  215,  219,  220;  brigadier,  ii..  309; 
secretary  of  war,  iii.,  385,  406,  407,  433, 
439-42,  501,  504,  506,  510;  resigns,  513- 
14. 

Army  of  1789,  i.,  104,  224  ;  increased  (1791), 
i.,  272-3;  (1792),  i.,  304;  reduced  (1796), i., 
628;  increased  (1798),  ii.,  223,  346;  (1799), 
ii..  283,  302  ;  provisional,  ii.,  211-2,  242; 
reduced  (1800),  ii.,  358;  (1802),  ii.,  438, 
450;  increased  (1808),  iii.,  58-9,  178; 
army  of  1812-15,  iii.,  274-5,  308,  379,  459, 
488,  529,  540,  555  ;  peace  establishment, 
iii.,  572,  705  ;  officers  of,  i.,  278,  281,  305  ; 
ii.,  223,  241-4 ;  iii.,  59-60,  275,  308,  381, 
405,  417,  489,  577,  705. 
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Attorneys,  general — Ed.  Randolph,  i.,  31  ; 
Bradford,  i.,  457  ;  Lee,  i.,  570  ;  Lincoln, 
ii.,  422 ;  Breckenridge,  ii.,  568 ;  Rodney, 
ii.,  645,  646  ;  iii.,  146  ;  Pinkney,  iii.,  261  ; 
Rush,  iii.,  458,  506,  507  ;  Wirt,  iii.,  630  ; 
admitted  of  the  cabinet,  iii.,  458. 

Bacon,  Ezekiel,  M.  C,  iii.,  26,  133,  281. 

Bainbridge,  William,  ii.,  223,  270,  433-4 ; 
iii.,  397,  485-6,  578,  579. 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  M.  C,  45,  79  ;  ii.,  71, 
197 ;  on  slavery,  i.,  180,  188,  584 ;  sena- 
tor, ii.,  333. 

Baldwin,  Henry,  M.  C,  iii.,  629,  636,  698, 
706. 

Baltimore,  riots  at,  i.,  572;  iii.,  44,  95,  326, 
328-31  j  fortification  of,  iii.,  402,  404,  451, 
499,  517,  523;  defense  of,  519-20;  com- 
mercial crisis  at,  iii.,  679. 

Baring,  Alexander  (Lord  Ashburton),  iii., 
84,  347. 

Bankrupt  Law,  ii.,  347,  508  ;  iii.,  677,  700. 

Banks,  generally,  i.,  259-60;  iii.,  229-30; 
national,  first,  i.,  256,  263,  395 ;  seeks  a 
recharter,  iii.,  211,  228;  refused,  iii.,  230, 
231  ;  second,  proposed,  iii.,  463,  529, 541- 
3,  570  ;  chartered,  iii.,  589-90 ;  affairs  of, 
iii.,  607,  609,  650,  702 ;  investigated,  iii., 
653 ;  Cheeves's  administration  of,  iii., 
654,  679  ;  state  taxation  of,  iii.,  653,  680, 
702,  703 :  state  banks — in  Pennsylvania, 
i.,  260,  426,  533;  iii.,  405,  463,  527;  in 
New  York,  i.,  260;  ii.,  311;  Manhattan, 
ii.,  549;  Merchants',  ii.,  453,  477,  548, 
549-50  ;  Bank  of  America,  iii.,  288,  299  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  i.,  260 ;  iii.,  250,  528 ; 
in  Maryland,  i.,  260;  iii.,  679;  in  Loui- 
siana, ii.,  492  ;  in  Virginia,  ii.,  523  ;  in 
Kentucky,  iii.,  631 ;  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments  by,  iii.,  527,  681 ;  resump- 
tion by,  iii.,  591,  606,  609,  630,  681 ;  pri- 
vate, iii.,  405,  453;  restrictions  on,  iii., 
549. 
Baratarians,  iii.,  521,  523,  627. 
Barbour,  James,  iii.,  580. 
Barlow,  Jacob,  i.,  568;  ii.,  56,  96,  221,  248, 
289,  551 ;  iii.,  249  ;  minister  to  France, 
iii.,  249,  300,  344-6,  378;  death,  379. 
Barney,  Joshua,  i.,  654,  703;  iii.,  500,  504, 

507,  509. 
Batture  case,  iii.,  143-8. 
Bayard,  James  A.,  M.  C,  ii.,  64,  334,  399, 
486  ;  course  as  to  Jefferson  and  Burr,  ii., 
403,  407 ;  senator,  ii.,  565;  iii.,  100  ;  com- 


missioner for  peace,  iii.,  401,  404,  456, 
491,  575. 
Beaumarchais,  claim  of,  ii.,  646. 
Bidwell,  Barnabas,  M.  C,  ii.,  566,  569-71, 

629;  iii.,  26. 
Blennerhasset,  Herman,  ii.,  596,  604,  618, 

619,  672. 
Blockades,  controversy  respecting,  iii.,  216, 
242-3 ;  of  the  American  coast,  iii.,  402, 
422,  452,  484,  515. 
Bloomfield,  R.,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
ii.,   425,   594;    brigadier,   iii.,    309,   489; 
M.  C,  iii.,  629,  638;  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion, ii.,  504  ;  iii.,  637,  690,  706. 
Blount,  William,  i.,  205 ;  senator,  i.,  633  ; 

ii.,  88  ;  impeached,  ii.,  88,  187,  281. 
Blue  Lights,  iii.,  467. 
Boudinot,  Elias,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  82,  106,  479 ; 

on  slavery,  i.,  199. 
Bollman,  Ezekiel,  ii.,  608, 611,  612,  625,  626. 
Bonaparte,   i.,   340;    consul,  iii.,  386,  387, 
468,  478,  479,  587  ;  Berlin  decree,  ii.,  647  ; 
emperor,  ii.,  659-60  ;  iii.,  31-33  ;  Ameri- 
can feelings  toward,  iii.,  53  ;  Milan  de- 
cree, iii.,  35;   Bayonne  decree,  iii.,  85, 
88;    Rambouillet  decree,  iii.,  215;   en- 
traps Madison,  iii.,  218-19;  downfall  of, 
iii.,  485,  490-1,  579. 
Boston,  celebration  of  French  revolution, 
i.,  411 ;  on  Jay's  treaty,  i.,  547,  562,  598 ; 
the  embargo,  iii.,  89 ;   non-importation, 
iii.,  249;  defense  of,  iii.,  485,  500,  523. 
Breckeuridge,  Hugh  H.,  i.,  500,  505,  507, 

508  ;  judge,  ii.,  361,  514. 
Brougham,  Henry,  iii.,  84,  301,  347. 
Brown,  Jacob,  iii..  355;  brigadier,  iii.,  417, 
442 ;   major  general,   iii.,   489 ;    invades 
Canada,  492-8 ;   sortie  from  Fort  Erie, 
iii.,  520,  523,  577. 
Burke,  jEdanus,  M.  C,  i.,  45,  121, 173  ;  on 

slavery,  i.,  177,  179,  185. 
Burr,  Aaron,  history  of,  i.,  288;  senator,  i., 
289,  377 ;  candidate  for  vice-presidency 
and  presidency,  i.,  689  ;  ii.,  358,  403-4, 
406  ;  vice-president,  ii.,  408,  540 ;  con- 
nection with  New  York  politics,  i.,  289, 
311,  377;  ii.,  363,  517,  519;  Clintonian 
attack  upon  him,  ii.,  466 ;  duel  with 
Hamilton,  ii.,  520-5,  527 ;  flight  and  dis- 
grace, ii.,  527,  528,  594;  first  western 
journey,  ii.,  595-600;  supposed  plot,  ii., 
600,  605,  608 ;  second  western  journey, 
ii.,  603  ;  proceedings  against  him  in  Ken- 
tucky,   ii.,    616 ;    proclamation   against 
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him,  ii.,  618;  descent  of  the  Mississippi, 
ii.,  620  ;  proceedings  against  him  in  Mis- 
sissippi, ii.,  621 ;  flight  and  final  arrest, 
ii.,  623  ;  trial,  ii.,  668 ;  subsequent  life, 
ii.,  673. 

Cabot,  George,  senator,  i.,  287;  ii.,  59,  61, 
222,  383;  at  the  Hartford  convention, 
hi.,  533,  546. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  M.  C,  iii.,  260;  on  war 
with  England,  iii.,  273,  291,  294,  305,  387, 
414,  455  ;  bank  schemes,  iii.,  541-3,  591 ; 
internal  improvement  bill,  iii.,  617  ;  views 
in  1815-16,  iii.,  585,  587,  588,  591;  secre- 
tary of  war,  iii.,  629 ;  interpretation  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  iii.,  692. 

Callender,  J.  T.,  ii.,  104,  210,  214,  286,  340, 
367,  453-5. 

Campbell,  G.  W.,  M.  C,  iii.,  26,  55, 100  ;  re- 
port on  foreign  relations,  iii.,  96 ;  duel 
with  Gardinier,  iii.,  55  ;  senator,  iii.,  259, 
413,  580 ;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  iii., 
458,  505,  526,  528 ;  minister  to  Russia, 
iii.,  685. 

Canada,  state  of,  in  1812,  iii.,  325  ;  invasion 
of,  see  War  of  1812. 

Canning,  ii.,  682,  685;  iii.,  90,  135. 183,  191, 
203,  302. 

Capitol,  building  of,  i.,  626-7 ;  north  wing 
finished  and  occupied,  ii.,  392;  south 
wing  finished  and  occupied,  iii.,  26 ; 
burned,  iii,  510  ;  rebuilding  of,  iii.,  570-1 ; 
embellishment  of,  iii.,  592,  612 ;  substi- 
tute for,  iii.,  524,  579. 

Castlereagh,  iii..  346,  348. 

Caucus  system,  iii.,  620,  624,  625  ;  presi- 
dential, i.,  687,  689 ;  ii ,  357,  516  ;  iii.,  63, 
298,  376,  595,  701. 

Census  of  1790,  i.,  301 ;  of  1800,  ii.,  438  ;  of 
1810,  iii.,  261. 

Chase,  Judge,  i.,  571 ;  ii.,  230,  366,  367, 368 ; 
impeachment  of,  ii.,  510,  540,  542-3. 

Champlain,  Lake,  fleets  on,  iii.,  000. 

Chanuing,  Rev.  Dr.,  iii.,  491,  598. 

Chauncey.     See  Ontario  fleet. 

Cheetham,  James,  ii.,  466,  527;  iii.,  75. 

Cheraw  village,  affair  of,  iii.,  644. 

Chesapeake  outrage,  ii.,  674-83  ;  iii.,  44, 
57,  172,  189,  244,  247. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  British  in,  iii.,  402,  423, 
425,  452,  484,  503,  512-13,  519-20. 

Cheeves,Langdon,M.  C,  iii.,  260,  276,  277, 
387,  455;  speaker,  iii.,  458,  541  ;  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  bank,  iii.,  523,  562. 


Chittenden,  Martin,  M.  C,  iii.,  96;  govern- 
or of  Vermont,  iii.,  452,  462. 

Clark,  Abraham,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  410,  464, 
486. 

Clay,  Henry,  ii.,  315,  616 ;  senator,  ii.,  26, 
210,  224,  231,  616;  M.  C.  and  speaker, 
iii.,  260,  303,  412,  580,  629,  686  ;  on  war 
with  England,  iii.,  274, 291 ;  on  war  in  gen- 
eral, iii.,  634  ;  reply  to  duincy,  iii.,  383  ; 
forces  Madison  into  the  war,  iii.,  298,  420, 
425  ;  commissioner  for  peace,  iii.,  456  ; 
views  in  1815,  iii.,  584 ;  on  a  national 
bank,  iii.,  231,  591 ;  relations  to  Monroe, 
ii.,  593,  629;  on  South  American  inde- 
pendence, iii.,  633,  713  ;  on  the  Florida 
treaty,  iii.,  686  ;  on  slavery,  ii.,  315,  614, 
636  ;  in  Missouri,  iii.,  664,674  ;  on  the  Se- 
minole war,  iii.,  655 ;  efforts  to  arrange 
the  second  Missouri  question,  ii.,  707, 711. 

Clay,  Joseph,  M.  C,  ii.,  486 ;  on  slavery 
and  the  rights  of  man,  ii.,  631,  635,  636; 
opposes  Madison's  election,  iii.,  65. 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New  York,  i., 
30,  36,  289,  377,  423,  638 ;  ii.,  424  ;  candi- 
date for  vice-presidency,  i.,  357,  382;  ii., 
516;  iii.,  63  ;  vice-president,  ii.,  548;  cast- 
ing vote  on  renewing  the  bank  charter, 
iii.,  230 ;  claims  to  the  presidency,  iii., 
66,  93-4. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  ii.,  424  ;  senator,  ii.,  435  ; 
duel  with  Swartwout.  ii.,  468  ;  mayor  of 
New  York,  ii.,  485  ;  iii.,  214,  624  ;  course 
as  to  the  embargo,  iii.,  75,  119,  121 ;  can- 
didate for  presidency,  iii.,  288,  299,  300, 
375  ;  governor  of  New  York,  iii.,  624, 
625  ;  relations  to  Jackson  and  Scott,  iii., 
658. 

Clymer,  George,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  62,  173;  su- 
pervisor, i.,  374. 

Cobb,  Thomas  W.,  M.  C,  iii.,  629 ;  on  Jack- 
son's conduct,  iii.,  655;  on  slavery,  iii., 
665. 

Cobbett,  Wm.,  ii.,  120,  164,  172,  173,  368, 
369;  iii.,  269. 

Cockades,  i.,  681-2;  ii.,  207. 

Coinage,  federal,  i.,  314  ;  device  for,  i.,  315. 

Colleges,  Chapel  Hill,  i.,  150;  Franklin,  at 
Athens,  i.,  228;  University  of  Vermont, 
i.,  292;  Bowdoin,  i.,  635-  Williams,  i., 
635 ;  Union,  at  Schenectady,  i.,  638 ;  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  iii.,  599 ;  Dartmouth,  iii., 
601. 

Colonization  Society,  iii.,  614-16. 

Columbia,  district  of,  i.,  212;  ii.,  408;  re- 
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trocession   proposed,   ii.,  546;    abolition 
of  slavery  in,  proposed,  ii.,  546. 

Columbia  River,  discovered,  i.,  277  ;  iii., 
486. 

Congress,  methods  of  proceeding  in,  i.,  50-2, 
62,  152,  383,  459,  523;  debates  in,  pub 
lieity  of,  Senate,  i.,  52,  250,  275,  449  ;  ii., 
4:37  ;  House,  i.,  52,  275,  578  ;  ii.,  84,  212  ; 
previous  question  in,  i.,  51  ;  iii..  197,  234, 
293;  reports  and  reporters  of,  ii.,  410; 
iii.,  414  ;  pay  of  members  of,  i.,  124,  129  ; 
iii.,  593,  606,  612,640;  powers  of,  i.,  203-4, 
479,  587-90  ;  ii.,  186  ;  privileges  of.  i..  583  ; 
ii.,  187-90,  344,  352;  iii.,  639-40. 

Connecticut,  politics  of.  i.,  636  ;  ii.,  531 ; 
toleration  party,  iii.,  603,  623 ;  on  the  em- 
bargo, iii.,  121 ;  ou  the  militia  question, 
iii.,  120,  373 ;   raises  a  state  force,  iii., 
374  ;  on  the  conscription,  iii.,  534;  sends 
delegates  to  the  Hartford  convention,  iii., 
535;  on  the  enlistment  of  minors,  iii.,  554; 
constitution    of,   ii.,   531 ;    iii.,  623,  647 ; 
school  fund,  i.,  636. 
Governors : 
1796,  Oliver  Wolcott,  sen. 
1798,  Jonathan  Trumbull. 
1809,  John  Treadwell. 
1811,  Roger  Griswold,  iii.,  374. 
1813,  John  Cotton  Smith. 
1817,  Oliver  Wolcott,  iii.,  623,  647. 

Connecticut  Reserve,  ii.,  347. 

Connecticut  Gore,  ii.,  348. 

Consuls,  powers  of,  i.,  322. 

Continental  system,  ii.,  647  ;  iii.,  221,  251. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  ii.,  352,  365 ;  iii.,  239. 

Cotton,  growth  of,  i.,  71,  309,  545;  iii.,  614, 
682. 

Cotton,  manufacture  of,  i.,  27  ;  iii.,  210.  586. 

Copyright  Act,  i.,  221. 

Coxe,  Tench,  i.,  176  ;  ii.,  336,  378,  379,  380, 
515. 

Crawford,  Win.  H.,  senator,  iii.,  26,  37,  99, 
231,  259,  281 ;  minister  to  France,  iii., 
401  ;  secretary  of  war,  iii.,  575;  candi- 
date for  presidency,  iii.,  595;  secretary 
of  treasury,  iii.,  607,  704,  705. 

Crimes  and  punishments,  federal,  i.,  222, 
313;  ii.,  230,  318,  351. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  senator,  iii.,  629,  637. 

f'umberland  Road,  ii.,  581 ;  iii.,  233,  592, 
660,  699. 

Dallas,  Alexander,  i.,  425,  427,  437,  518, 
551  ;  ii.,  313,  314,  352,  427,  513,  554,  527, 


594  ;  secretary  of  treasury,  iii.,  528,  575 ; 
scheme  of  national  bank,  iii.,  529,  541-3. 
570,  588-90  ;  financial  schemes,  iii.,  556, 
581,  582-3,  584;  tariff,  iii.,  585-7;  resigns 
and  dies,  iii.,  607. 

Dana,  Samuel,  M.  C,  ii.,  334  ;  federal  lead- 
er, ii.,  644  ;  iii.,  26  ;  ou  slavery,  iii.,  182; 
on  the  reimbursement  of  Lyon's  fine,  iii., 
239;  senator,  iii.,  259. 

Davie,  Wm.  R  ,  L  242,  292. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  484,  488; 
speaker,  i.,  577  ;  ii.,  64,  79,  97,  194  ;  sen- 
ator, ii.,  333  ;  his  connection  with  Burr, 
ii.,  593,  603,  605,  606,  672. 

Dearborn,  H.,  M.  C,  i.,  450,  615,  625  ;  ii., 
64  ;  secretary  of  war,  ii.,  422;  iii.,  57fi ; 
collector  at  Boston,  iii.,  150;  major  gen- 
eral, iii.,  308,  349,  354  ;  in  Upper  Canada, 
iii.,  411,  418-20  ;  at  Boston,  iii.,  489. 

Decatur,  ii.,  223,  507,  528  ;  iii.,  365,  368,  467, 
578. 

Debt,  public,  i.,  152,171  536,630;  funding 
system,  i.,  214,  275,  322;  amount  in  1815, 
iii.,  581 ;  in  1820,  iii ,  704.  See  Sinking 
Fund. 

Debts  of  the  states,  i.,  155,  206-14,  493. 
See  Revolutionary  Balances. 

Debts,  British,  i.,  136,  453,  541  ;  ii.,  331, 
445-6. 

Debt  to  France,  i.,  385,  420,  492,  569. 

Debt,  imprisonmeut  for,  i.,  320,  628  ;  ii., 
236,  347,  499  ;  iii.,  625. 

De  Grasse,  daughters  of,  ii.,  186. 

Delaware,  politics  of,  i.,  35,  575-6,  640-1 ; 
ii.,  426,  532  ;  constitution,  i.,  329. 
Governors : 
1793,  Joshua  Clayton. 
1796,  Gunning  Bedford. 
1798,  Richard  Basselt. 
1802,  David  Hall,  ii.,  426. 
1805,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  i.,  532. 
1808,  George  Truett. 
1811,  Joseph  Haslett. 
1814,  Daniel  Rodney. 
1817,  John  Clarke. 

Democratic  societies,  i.,  424,  429,  503,  523, 
524,  530,  531. 

Democratic  part}-,  i.,  425;  ii.,  418,  530,663; 
iii.,  54,  86  ;  rise  of  the  war  party  in,  iii., 
200,  202,  237,  260,  262,  316-17 ;  triumph 
of,  iii.,  319. 

Dennie,  J.,  ii.,  555. 

Departments,  executive,  organization  of, 
i.,  202-6. 
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Dexter,  Samuel,  M.  C,  i.,  450,  467,  479, 
532,  536  ;  senator,  ii.,  333  ;  secretary  of 
war,  ii.,  373  ;  of  treasury,  ii.,  396  ;  holds 
the  embargo  unconstitutional,  iii.,  93 ; 
letter  on  the  policy  of  Massachusetts, 
iii.,  473 ;  democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, iii..  474,  476,  602  ;  dies,  603. 

Dickinson,  John,  i.,  552 ;  ii.,  330. 

Diplomatic  appointments.  See  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  &c. 

Dough  faces,  iii.,  690,  691,  706. 

Duane.  James,  ii.,  245,  314,  353,  380,  411, 
428,  506,  515,  544,  591  ;  iii.,  67,  164,  407. 
See  Newspapers — Aurora. 

Eaton,  William,  ii.,  96  ;  his  Tripolitan  war, 
ii.,  558-62, 581 ;  intercourse  with  Burr,  ii., 
600-2,  618,  671. 

Edwards,  Pierrepont,  ii.,  531,  592,  644. 

Ellsworth,  senator,  i.,  41, 109  ;  chief  justice, 
i.,  584 ;  ii.,  318,  401 ;  commissioner  to 
France,  ii.,  291,  323,  387. 

Embargo  of  1794,  i.,  483,  497;  ii.,  196;  of 
1807-8,  iii.,  36,  38;  motives  of,  iii.,  41-4, 
57,  93,  105  ;  evasions  of,  iii.,  40,  69,  100, 
108,121  ;  constitutionality  of,  iii.,  93, 114, 
116;  state  resolutions  for,  iii.,  74,  108; 
against,  iii.,  77,  89,  113,  115;  effects  of, 
at  home,  iii.,  93,  110-12;  abroad,  iii.,  84, 
91-2;  repeal  of,  iii.,  128-30;  of  1812; 
iii.,  291-5;  of  1813-14,  iii.,  455,  476. 

Emancipation,  restrictions  upon,  ii.,  643. 

Eppes,  John  W.,  M.  C,  ii.,  486  ;  iii.,  96, 
105,  132,  134,  135,  202,  232,  234;  quarrel 
with  Randolph,  iii.,  236  ;  succeeds  him, 
iii.,  412  ;  chairman  of  ways  and  means, 
iii.,  416,  463,  538,  540  ;  senator,  iii.,  629. 

Erie,  Lake,  settlements  on,  i.,  636,  640  ;  ii., 
347  ;  iii.,  355 ;  fleets  on,  iii.,  336-7,  357, 
411;  battle,  435-7;  461,  622. 

Erskine  arrangement,  iii.,  129, 165-73, 175- 
6  ;  disavowed,  iii.,  183. 

Essex  Junto,  ii.,  375,  376  ;  iii.,  52,  81,  119, 
185,  324,  413. 

Eustis,  William,  i.,  598 ;  M.  C,  ii.,  426  ;  iii., 
707  ;  secretary  of  war,  iii.,  150,  297,  385  ; 
minister  to  Holland,  iii.,  575. 

Excise  proposed,  i.,  253  ;  enacted,  i.,  253 ; 
modified,  i.,  309,  312,  373,  492 ;  state  reso- 
lutions against,  i.,  255,  256 ;  violent  op- 
position to,  i.,  312,  498-520;  reimposed, 
iii.,  416  ;  repealed,  iii ,  630. 

Federal  constitution  ratified  by  ten  states, 


i.,  26  ;  by  New  York,  i.,  30 ;  by  North 
Carolina,  i.,  34,  150 ;  by  Rhode  Island, 
i.,  209  ;  amendments  to,  proposed,  i.,  32, 
36,  102-20  ;  ii.,  506  ;  iii.,  553,  683 ;  adopt- 
ed, i.,  124;  ii.,  531. 

Federalists,  party  of,  i.,  31,  119,  291,  516, 
687;  ii.,  194,  201,  205,  211,  335;  iii.,  175, 
314,  596;  split  in,  ii.,  353-4,  373-4;  fall 
of,  ii.,  414 ;  policy  of,  as  to  France,  ii.,  57, 
194,  204-5,  235-36;  iii.,  52,  320,  418;  poli- 
cy of,  as  to  England,  i.,  475,  606  ;  ii.,  220 ; 
578;  iii.,  51,  234,  320;  in  New  England, 
i.,  36,  42,  576  ;  ii.,  665  ;  iii.,  154-5,  426-9, 
453,  469,  531-5,  545-54,  596,  603,  623 ;  in 
New  York,  i.,  38-9,  376,  548;  ii.,  208, 
363,  592,  667;  iii.,  155,  213,  289,  624;  in 
New  Jersey,  ii.,  356,  425 ;  iii.,  451 ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  i.,  39,  425,  639  ;  ii.,  314, 
328,  361,  554,  556  ;  iii.,  69,  625  ;  in  Dela- 
ware, i.,  35,  575,  640-1;  ii.,  426,  532;  in 
Maryland,  i.,  641  ;  ii.,  160,  250 ;  iii.,  155, 
332,  604  ;  in  Virginia,  ii.,  310,  426  ;  iii., 
94;  in  North  Carolina,  ii.,  310;  in  South 
Carolina,  i.,  641  ;  ii.,  310 ;  in  Georgia, 
i.,  641-2  ;  ii.,  310,  426;  presidential  can- 
didates of,  i.,  6S7-8  ;  ii.,  357,  373  ;  iii.,  94. 

Fiudley,  William,  i.,  233;  M.  C,  i.,  290, 
393,  463;  ii.,  635-6;  iii.,  580;  his  con- 
nection with  the  whisky  insurrection, 
i.,  374,  510,  512. 

Fisheries,  i.,  88,  310  ;  curtailment  of,  by 
war  and  treaty  of  Ghent,  iii.,  530,  569 ; 
convention  concerning,  iii.,  660. 

Fitzsimmons,  T.,  M.  C,  on  a  tariff,  i.,  43,  66, 
70,  71,  74,  76  ;  on  tonnage  duties,  i.,  77, 
79  ;  on  the  public  debt,  i.,  161,  163,  384, 
390,  393  ;  commissioner  on  British  debts, 
i.,  621 ;  opinion  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, ii.,  423. 

Flag  of  the  United  States,  iii.,  690. 

Flogging  in  the  navy,  i.,  221 ;  in  the  army 
abolished,  iii.,  296. 

Florida,  east,  iii.,  311,  374,  408,  627,  610; 
west,  ii.,  491  ;  iii.,  223,  225,  310,  391,  408, 
521,  539.  645;  treaty  of  cession,  iii.,  658, 
686,  712. 

Forsyth,  John;  M.  C,  iii.,  412,  594,  630,  635; 
minister  to  Spain,  iii.,  686. 

Fortifications,  i.,  481;  ii.,  83,  206,  579,  649, 
651;  iii.,  29,  30,  178-9,  232,  403,  592. 

France,  affairs  of,  i.,  319,  385,  390,  391,  411- 
12  ;  ii.,  128,  175,  323,  386,  646-7,  659-60 ; 
iii.,  31,  85,  195,  485,  579  ;  debt  to,  i.,  385, 
420,  492,  569  ;  consular  convention  with, 
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i.,  135;  convention  of  1800,  ii.,  388,  398, 
399  ;  Louisiana  treaty,  ii.,  480  ;  treaty 
and  political  relations  with,  i.,  414,  420, 
645,  649,  659,  662,  678,  630-1,  702-4  ,  ii., 
55,  144,  213,  217,  222,  258-61,  283,  321  ; 
iii.,  32,  33,  35,  195,  214-16,  248,  291,  304  ; 
loan  demanded,  i.,  658-9,  661-2  ;  ii ,  130- 
8;  trade  with,  i.,  80,  420,  648-9.  660,  671, 
676  ;  iii.,  222,  248  ;  suspension  of  trade 
with,  ii.,  217  ;  iii.,  38,  137, 180  ;  renewed, 
iii.,  206  ;  depredations  of,  ii.,  50,  144, 194, 
214-15,  312 ;  decrees  of,  ii.,  144  (see 
Bonaparte);  pretended  repeal  of  de- 
crees, iii.,  218,  345;  ministers  from — De 
Moustier,  i.,  134  ;  Ternant,  i.,  280,  418  . 
Genet,  i.,  412,  415,  417,  418,  420-21,  428,' 
431,  433,  434-5,477,  478;  Fauchet,  i.,  478, 
516,  558,  671 ;  Adet,  i.,  666,  680-1,  683, 
702  ;  Pichon,  ii.,  423  ;  Turreau,  ii.,  546, 
584,  636  ;  iii.,  180  ;  Serrurier,  iii.,  234, 
345-6  ;  ministers  to— Short,  i.,  134  ;  G. 
Morris,  i.,  280,  385,  414,  441,  477,  646; 
Monroe,  i.,  490,  531,  648-66,  668-71,675- 
79  ;  ii.,  48-9,  97-100  ;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  i., 
679  ;  ii.,  46-9 ;  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry,  ii.,  94-5,  125-59,  217,  250-9;  Ells- 
worth, Van  Murray,  and  Davie,  ii.,  291, 
292,  321,  323-4,  386-8  ;  R.  R.  Livingston, 
ii.,  423,  470,  478,  481;  Livingston  and 
Monroe,  ii.,  472,  478-81 ;  Armstrong,  ii., 
551,  587,  648  ;  iii.,  33,  92,  214,  215,  219, 
220  ;  Russell,  iii.,  220,  345  ;  Barlow,  iii., 
249,  300,  344-6,  378,  379  ;  Crawford,  iii., 
401;  Gallatin,  iii.,  575. 

Franklin,  Benj.,  petition  on  slavery,  i.,  177. 

Free  colored  population,  ii.,  643;  iii.,  703, 
706,  711  ;  petition  from,  ii.,  341. 

Free-thinkers,  ii.,  456,  464  ;  iii.,  597. 

Freneau,  Philip,  i.,  300,  358,  419,  432. 

Fries,  trials  of,  ii.,  313,  367. 

Fugitives  from  justice  and  service,  i.,  406  ; 
ii.,  341  ;  iii.,  614,  635-7. 

Fulton,  ii.,  551 ;  iii.,  205,  461. 

Gaines,  Lieutenant,  ii.,  623;  captain,  ii., 
225  ;  lieutenant  colonel,  iii.,  309  ;  briga- 
dier, iii.,  489,  577 ;  in  Florida,  iii.,  627, 
643,  656. 

Gallatin,  i.,  32,  233,  374,  375,  448 ;  senator, 
448;  connection  with  the  whisky  rebell- 
ion, i.,  501,  506,  507,  508,  515;  M.  C,  i., 
577,  578  ;  leader  of  the  opposition,  i., 
599,  621;  ii.,  78-9,  84,  179,  199,  206;  sec- 
retary of  treasury,  ii.,  422,  444  ;  negotia- 


tion with  Erskine,  iii.,  129,  165;  views 
of  foreign  policy,  iii.,  200,  290,  334  ;  quar- 
rel with  the  Smiths,  iii.,  202,  241 ;  scheme 
of  war-finance,  iii.,  106-7,  282-3,  388  ;  re- 
port on  manufactures,  iii.,  209  ;  on  for- 
feited merchandise,  iii.,  387 ;  on  renew- 
ing bank  charter,  iii.,  211,  228 ;  commis- 
sioner for  peace,  iii.,  401,  415,  458,  491 ; 
minister  to  France,  iii.,  575. 
Gardinier,  Barent,  M.  C,  iii.,  26,  54  ;  duel, 

iii.,  55. 
Gates,  general,  ii.,  363. 
Georgia,  constitution  of,  i.,  225;  ii.,  237 
land  companies,  i.,  227,  582,  642  ;  ii.,  239 
violent  proceedings  in  case  of,  i.,  642 
cessions  to  the  U.  S.,  ii.,  350,  446,  473 
conduct  toward  the  Indians,  i.,  142,  247, 
374-5,  644-5;  unauthorized  invasion  of 
Florida,  iii.,  374-5. 
Governors  : 

1790,  Ed.  Telfair,  i.,  378. 

1793,  George  Matthews. 

1796,  Jared  Irwin. 

1798,  James  Jackson. 

1801,  Josiah  Tatnall. 

1802,  John  Milledge. 
1806,  Jared  Irwin. 

1809,  David  B.  Mitchell,  iii.,  374. 

1813,  Peter  Early. 

1815,  David  B.  Mitchell,  iii.,  644. 

1817,  William  Rabun,  i.,  644-5. 

1819,  John  Clarke. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  M.  C,  i.,  42,  88,  96,  122, 
163,  169,  173,  212,  249 ;  on  slavery,  i.,  182, 
348  ;  elector,  i.,  689  ;  minister  to  France, 
ii.,  95,  134,  141,  142,  143,  175  ;  separate 
negotiation,  ii.,  144-5,  250-9  ;  opinions  of 
his  conduct,  ii.,  221,  261-4,  362;  govern- 
or of  Massachusetts,  iii.,  213,  250,  275, 
288;  vice-president,  298,  376,  571. 
Ghent,   negotiation    at,  iii.,  482,  529,  544, 

567-9;  treaty  of,  iii.,  569,  570. 
Giles,  Wm.  B.,  M.  C,  i.,  251,  262 ;  attack 
on  Hamilton,  i.,  394,  400,  471,  525,  527, 
582;  on  Jay's  treaty,  i.,  593;  ii.,  73;  on 
a  navy,  i.,  628  ;  on  French  relations,  ii., 
198,  199,  200,  201,  202;  senator,  ii.,  565, 
588  ;  iii.,  99,  103,  117;  leader  for  Madi- 
son's administration,  iii.,  130,  196,  197; 
on  instructions  and  construction,  231,242; 
hostile   to   Madison,   iii.,    259;   on   war 
measures,  iii.,  274,  276,  306,  540. 
Ginseng,  i.,  76. 
Goodhue,  Benj.,  M.  C,  i.,  143;  on  a  tariff, 
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i.,  68,  69,  76,  77,  87;  on  British  trade,  i., 
463,  595;  senator,  i.,  691. 
Gore,  Christopher,  i.,  622;  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, iii.,  154  ;  senator,  iii.,  413. 
Gray,  William,  iii.,  29,  213. 
Great  Britain,  relations  with,  i.,  79,  136, 
415,  453,  481-9  ;  Jay's  treaty,  ii.,  539-56, 
591-615 ;    commissions   on   the  eastern 
boundary,  ii.,  247;  iii.,  659;  on  commer- 
cial spoliations,  ii.,  331 ,  488-9 ;  on  British 
debts,   iii.,  331,  445-6;  new  difficulties 
about  neutral  rights,   ii.,  564;  impress- 
ment controversy,  i.,  442,  540,  563,  627  ; 
ii.,  73,  268,  534,  572,  653-5;  iii.,  235,  262, 
296,  349-50,  389,  404,  458,491  ;   blockade 
controversy,  iii.,  216,  242-3;    Pinkney's 
and  Monroe's  negotiation,  ii.,  653-62,685; 
Chesapeake  affair,  ii.,  674-83 ;   iii.,  44, 
57-8,  172, 189,  244, 247 ;  Erskine  arrange- 
ment, iii.,  129,  165-73,  175-6,  183;  non- 
importation from,  ii.,   573,  645 ;  iii.,  88, 
137  ;  suspended,  iii.,  172 ;  renewed,  iii., 
187;  suspended,  iii.,  206;  renewed  again, 
iii.,  233 ;  favors  American  commerce,  iii., 
86,  217,  353  ;  war,  iii.,  303,  306 ;  attempts 
at  an  armistice,  iii.,  343-4,  347-9;  Brit- 
ish manifesto,  iii.,  389 ;  negotiation  and 
treaty   of  Ghent  (see   Ghent)  ;   conven- 
tions,  iii.,    570,    622,    659-60;   ministers 
from— Hammond,  i.,  279,  417,  483,  556, 
563  ;  Bond,  i.,  598  ;    Liston,  ii.,  88,  370  ; 
Merry,    ii.,    572 ;    Erskine,   i.,   675 ;    iii., 
129,  165,  185-6;    Rose,  ii.,  684;  iii.,  44, 
57-8;  Jackson,  iii.,  187-93,  213,  217;  Mo- 
rier,  iii.,  225 ;  Foster,  iii.,  244,  247,  317, 
343,  347;  Bagot,  iii.,  643;  ministers  to— 
John  Adams,  i.,  49  ;  ii.,  380-1;  T.  Pinck- 
ney,   i.,  280,  622  ;    Jay,  i.,  488,  539-44, 
664  ;  King,  i.,  622  ;  ii.,  82,  220,  535;  Mon- 
roe, ii.,  481 ;  Monroe  and  W.  Pinkney,  ii., 
589,  653-62,  685;  W.  Pinkney,  ii.,  685; 
iii.,  90,  92,  205,  216,  219,  242,  244  ;  Smith, 
iii.,  244;  Russell,  iii.,  344,  347-9;   J.  a. 
Adams,  iii.,  575;  Rush,  iii.,  622. 

Griswold,  Roger,  M.  C,  i.,  577 ;  affray  with 
Lyon,  ii.,  187,  190;  Federal  leader,  ii., 
437,  489,  502 ;  governor  of  Connecticut, 
iii.,  374. 

Grundy,  Felix,  M.  C,  iii.,  260;  on  war,  iii., 
265,  295,  458,  463. 

Gun-boats,  ii.,  538,  579,  649,  651 ;  iii.,  29,  30. 

Hail,  Columbia!  song  of,  ii.,  208. 
Hamet,  Bashaw,  ii.,  558-62,  582 


Hamilton,  Alexander,  i ,  289  ;  secretary  of 
treasury,  i.,  108;  reports  on  public  debt, 
i,  152,  388,  395  ;  on  an  excise,  i.,  253  ;  on 
a  national  bank,  i.,  256,  263 ;  on  manu- 
factures, i.,  307  ;  his  political  opinions,  i., 
296  ;  leader  of  the  Federalists,  i.,  298-9, 
687  ;  relation  to  the  press,  i.,  369  ;  urges 
Washington  to  stand  a  second  term,  i., 
353  ;  relations  to  Jefferson,  i.,  211,  298-9, 
358,  361,  363-6;  ii.,  27,  404;  attacks  upon, 
in  the  House,  i.,  394,  486  ;  by  Callender, 
ii.,  105  ;  his  view  of  French  relations,  i., 
413,  417,  420,  428,  429,  433,  439;  ii.,  57, 
61 ;  active  against  whisky  rebels,  i., 
513,  515,  516  ;  affair  of  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
ii.,  108-9  ;  correspondence  with  Monroe, 
ii.,  113-19;  resigns,  i.,  538;  on  Jay's 
treaty,  i.,  546,  549,  562;  on  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1796,  i.,  687,  688  ;  of  1800, 
ii.,  404  ;  on  the  sedition  act,  ii.,  225 ;  ma- 
jor general,  ii.,  241,  323 ;  part  in  New 
York  politics,  ii.,  363-4,  519  ;  upholds  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  ii.,  518;  opinion  of 
Madison,  ii.,  62;  relations  to  John  Adams, 
i.,  687  ;  ii.,  244,  323-4,  336,  355,  383 ;  his 
pamphlet  against  him,  ii.,  384-6  ;  duel 
with  Burr,  ii.,  519  ;  funeral,  ii ,  526  ; 
character,  i.,  296,  363 ;  ii.,  526 ,  claim  of 
his  widow,  iii.,  212,  594. 

Hampton,  Wade,  M.  C,  i.,  577  ;  brigadier, 
iii.,  309  ;  major  general,  iii.,  395,  441,  443, 
489. 

Hanson,  Alexander,  iii.,  325-30,  331,  332  ; 
M.  C,  iii.,  332,  457  ;  senator,  iii.,  629. 

Harper,  R.  G.,  M.  C,  i.,  577,  626 ;  on  French 
relations,  ii.,  74,  197,  201  ;  on  slavery,  i., 
178  ;  iii.,  698  ;  marriage  and  removal,  ii., 
436  ;  senator,  iii.,  580. 

Harrison,  W.  H.,  ii.,  350  ;  governor  of  In- 
diana territory,  ii.,  350 ;  iii.,  253-6 ;  march- 
es on  Tippecanoe,  iii.,  257-9,  359-60  ; 
brigadier,  ii.,  360-1,  392,  395  ;  major  gen- 
eral, iii.,  395,  408,  409,  434  ;  defeats  Proc- 
tor, iii.,  437-8,  443  ;  resigns,  iii.,  480,  488; 
M.  C,  ii.,  334,  349  ;  iii.,  580,  633,  655,  662. 

Hartford  Convention,  first  idea  of,  iii.,  472- 
3 ;  proposed,  iii.,  532-3 ;  delegates  to,  iii., 
533-5,  546 ;  meets,  iii.,  545;  proceedings 
of,  iii.,  545-53. 

Hartley,  Thomas,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  71. 

Hayti.     See  St.  Domingo. 

Henry,  John,  his  disclosures,  iii.,  284-7,  390. 

Henry,  Patrick,  i.,  37,  40,  571,  643  ;  ii.,  291- 
2,  306,  310. 
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Hillhouse,  James,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  596  ;  sen- 
ator, i.,  691  ;  ii.,  210  ;  delegate  to  the 
Hartford  Convention,  iii.,  535. 

Hospital  fund,  ii.,  236,  302. 

Hughes,  Victor,  i.,  482,  703. 

Hull,  William,  governor  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory, ii.,  545  ;  brigadier,  iii.,  309,  336-41 ; 
trial,  iii.,  342-3. 

Hull,  Isaac,  iii.,  366,  367,  397,  485. 

Humphreys,  David,  i.,  64  ;  minister  to  Port- 
ugal, i.,  280,  458,  556  ;  to  Spain,  i.,  622  ; 
merino  wool,  ii.,  551 ;  iii.,  149  ;  general 
of  Connecticut  army,  iii.,  374. 

Illinois  territory,  iii.,  138  ;  state,  iii.,  648. 
Governors : 
1809,  Ninian  Edwards,  iii.,  138,  36], 
1818,  Shadrach  Bond. 

Impeachments  —  Blount's,  ii.,  187,  281; 
Pickering's,  ii.,  510  ;  Chase's,  ii.,  510, 
540,  543  ;  Addison's,  ii.,  512  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania judges,  ii.,  514,  552. 

Impressment,  i.,  442,  540,  563,  627,  681  ; 
ii.,  73,  268,  534,  572,  653 ;  iii.,  235,  262, 
296  ;  becomes  ground  of  war,  iii.,  349  ; 
no  peace  unless  arranged,  iii.,  389,  404, 
458  ;  waived,  iii.,  491  ;  general  view  of 
the  question,  iii.,  349-53  ;  numbers  of  im- 
pressed, iii.,  349. 

Indented  servants,  i.,  93. 

Indian  auxiliaries,  i.,  284  ;  iii.,  434,  481,  641. 

Indiau  civilization,  i.,  579,  624  ;  ii.,  448  ; 
iii.,  446,  649,  677. 

Indian  intercourse,  i.(  382,  408,  579,  622-4  ; 
ii.,  443. 

Indian  removal,  iii.,  497,  649,  677-8. 

Indian  treaties  and  cessions- — Six  Nations, 
i.,  137,  139,  637  ;  northwestern  tribes,  i., 
137-S,  380,  564  ;  ii'.,  482,  529,  556  ;  iii.,  62, 
253,  438,  579,  649,  677  ;  Cherokees,  i., 
137,  246,  283  ;  ii.,  247,  556,  651 ;  iii.,  605, 
648,  678  ;  Choctaws,  i.,  140,  380  ;  ii.,  448  ; 
iii.,  62,  605  ;  Chickasaws,  i.,  140,  380  ; 
ii.,  448,  651  ;  iii.,  605,  649  ;  Creeks,  i., 
143,  643  ;  ii.,  448,  557  ;  iii.,  480,  641. 

Indian  wars — with  the  Cherokees,  i.,  141, 
445-6  ;  Creeks,  i.,  142  ;  iii.,  446-50,  477- 
80  ;  northwestern  tribes,  i.,  247,  281,  283, 
284;  St.  Clair's  defeat,  i.,  383,  445; 
Wayne's  victory,  i.,  520-2  ;  Tippecanoe, 
iii.,  257-9  ;  342,  360,  361,  362,  373,  438. 

Indiana  territory,  ii,  348,  349,  497.  545  ; 
state,  iii.,  604  ;  attempt  to  introduca 
slavery  into,  ii.,  498,  642. 


Governors : 
1800,  William  H.  Harrison,  ii.,  350; 

iii.,  253-6. 
1816,  Jonathan  Jennings,  iii.,  604. 
Ingersoll,  C.  W.,  M.  C,  iii.,  412,  420. 
Internal  improvements — by  private  enter- 
prise, i.,  635 ;  ii.,  533  ;   by  the  general 
government,  i.,  629-30  ;  ii.,  581  ;  iii.,  29, 
208,  585,  591,  617,  622,  631-2,  660;  by 
states,  iii.,  592,  622,  624-5. 
Iron,  and  manufactures  of,  i.,  66,  68,  70, 72 

74;  iii,  209,  585-6. 
Izard,  major  general,  iii.,  489,  499,  520. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  M.  C.,i.,  691-2,  696 ;  sena- 
tor, ii.,  175, 195;  planter,  ii.,  597,  598,615; 
leads  Tennessee  volunteers,  iii.,  397, 407 ; 
in  Creek  war,  iii.,  447-50,  477-80  ;  major 
general,  iii.,  480,  521,  522;  at  Pensacola, 
iii.,  539 ;  proclamation  to  men  of  color, 
iii.,  558  ;  at  New  Orleans,  iii.,  559-65; 
enforces  martial  law,  iii.,  575;  fined, 
iii.,  576;  advice  to  Monroe,  iii.,  622; 
Seminole  campaign,  iii.,  628,  640-5  ;  de- 
bate on  his  conduct,  iii.,  654-5;  Lacock's 
report  on,  iii.,  656;  Adams's  defense  of, 
iii.,  646,  647  ;  northern  tour,  iii.,  656;  vio- 
lence to  his  opponents,  ib. ;  quarrel  with 
Scott,  iii.,  657  ;  resigns,  iii.,  705. 

Jackson,  James,  M.  C,  i.,  45,  82,  91 ;  on 
slavery,  i.,  92,  94,  197,  200;  on  banks,  i., 
262;  senator,  i.,  448;  in  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, i.,  642. 

Jails,  state,  use  of,  by  Federal  government, 
i.,  320;  iii.,  469-70,  702,  705. 

Jay,  John,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  i., 
55,  108,  133;  chief  justice,  i.,  130,  436; 
ii.,  402;  minister  to  England,  i.,  488, 
539,  664  ;  governor  of  New  York,  i.,  376, 
548,  638;  ii.,  208,  364;  retirement,  ii., 
413;  character,  i.,  488;  ii.,  527. 

Johnson,  R.M.,  M.C.,  iii.,  26,  206,  298,  638; 
colonel,  iii.,  434,  437-8. 

Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  i.,  130;  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  i.,  279,  422,  428, 
435,  453;  report  on  commerce,  i.,  454; 
course  on  the  public  debt,  i.,  211,  352, 
363-5;  opposes  a  bank,  i.,  263;  his  idea 
of  a  monarchical  plot,  i.,  335,  352,  371 ; 
heads  the  opposition,  i.,  299,  352,  364, 
desires  to  coutrol  the  post-office,  i.,  314; 
antipathy  to  Hamilton,  i.,  298,  331,  363, 
370;  connection  with  Freneau,  i.,  300, 
424;   with  Callender,  i.,  368,  455;  with 
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Paine,  i.,  293 ;  ii.,  423 ;  his  relations  to 
Washington,  i.,  618  ;  ii.,  125  ;  Mazzei  let- 
ter, i.,  G17  ;  ii.,  53  ;  view  of  French  rela- 
tions, i.,  414,  417,  434,  439  ;  ii.,  25-9,  90-3, 
193-4  ;  quits  the  cabinet,  i.,  320,  429,  434, 
453  ;  electioneering  activity,  i.,  455  ;  ii., 
161,  193,  205,  292,  319  ;  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  i.,  683 ;  ii.,  357, 533 ;  vice-pres- 
ident, i.,  701;  ii.,  35;  author  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  ii.,  273  ;  president,  ii., 
407-8,  516,  532,  548 ;  inaugural  address- 
es, ii.,  420,  548;  cabinet,  ii.,  432;  remov- 
als, ii.,  427  ;  messages,  ii.,  437,  470,  466, 
566 ;  iii.,  27,  36 ;  on  internal  improve- 
ments, i.,  630;  iii.,  29;  scheme  of  defense, 
ii,  538  ;  hatred  of  England,  i.,  351  ;  iii., 
166 ;  his  religious  opinions,  ii.,  457  ;  po- 
litical opinions,  i.,  292 ;  intolerance,  i., 
297-8,  341  ;  iii.,  000  ;  anti-Federalism,  i., 
120,  366,  372  ;  relation  to  the  press,  i., 
368 ;  views  as  to  war  with  England, 
iii.,  314,  334;  on  slavery,  ii.,  499;  iii., 
698  ;  his  character,  i.,  291,  340  ;  iii.,  138. 
Judiciary,  Federal,  i.,  109, 319,  321,  430,  677; 
ii.,  230,  248,  316,  318,  365-7,  400,  428,  440 
-2,  592  ;  iii.,  93.  552-3,  677,  660 ;  common 
law,  jurisdiction  of,  ii.,  230,  318,  351. 
See  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky,  admitted,  i.,  269;  constitutions, 
i.,  326  ;  ii.,  315  ;  politics  of,  i.,  135-6,  438; 
ii.,  614,  619  ;  resolutions  of,  '98;  ii.,  275- 
6  ;  of  '99,  ii.,  319  ;  Spanish  pensioners, 
ii.,  87,  619. 

Governors  : 
1792,  Isaac  Shelby,  i.,  329,  495,  574. 
1796,  James  Garrard. 
1804,  Christopher  Greenup. 
1808,  Charles  Scott,  iii.,  359. 
1812,  Isaac  Shelby,  iii.,  433. 
1816,  George  Madison,  iii.,  623. 
1816,  Gabriel    Slaughter  (acting),  iii., 

623. 
1820,  John  Adair. 
King,  Rufus,  senator,  i.,  42,  377,  436  ;  iii., 
413,  687  ;  on  slavery,  iii.,  638,  684  ;  min- 
ister to  England,  i.,  622;  ii.,  82,  220.  535, 
667  ;   candidate  for  vice-presidency,  ii., 
192  ;  for  presidency,  iii.,  620  ;  opinion  of 
Clinton,  iii.,  376. 
Knox,  Henry,  secretary  of  war,  i.,  55,  108, 
245,  538  ;  major  general,  ii.,  243,  244. 

Lands,  public,  i.,  124,  625;  ii.,  349,  475,  497; 


iii.,  593,  700 ;  schools  reservation,  ii.,  445 ; 
two  per  cent,  and  three  per  cent  road 
fund,  ib.;  state  lands,  i.,  581. 

Langdou,  John,  senator,  i.,  40,  48,  49,  53, 
415,  636;  ii.,  436;  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  ii.,  665  ;  iii.,  76, 154,  213,  298; 
candidate  for  vice-presidency,  ii.,  000- 

Lawrence,  John,  M.  C,  i.,  43  ;  on  tariff  and 
tonnage  duties,  i.,  74,  78,  81,  84  ;  on  re- 
moval power,  i.,  106;  on  public  debt,  i., 
166,  169,  173,  316;  senator,  i.,  691. 

Lee,  Charles,  i.,  570,  574. 

Lee,  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  i.,  305, 
511,  514,  619;  M.  C,  ii.,  310,  339,  341  ; 
maimed  by  the  Baltimore  mob,  iii.,  327. 

Lee,  Richard  B.,  M.  C,  i.,  212,  465,  534,  579. 

Lee,  Richard  H.,  senator,  i.,  40,  59,  570. 

Leib,  Michael,  ii.,  43;  M.  C,  334;  quarrel 
with  M'Kean,  ii.,  511,  666 ;  iii.,  67 ;  with 
Snyder,  iii.,  164;  senator,  iii.,  164,  177, 
212,  231  ;  hostile  to  Madison,  iii.,  259 
305,  458  ;  punished,  iii.,  545. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
ii.,  425,  518  ;  governor,  ii.,  517,  519,  550, 
667;  quarter-master,  iii.,  300,  309;  major 
general,  iii.,  395,  419,  420,  4S9. 

Libel  law  and  liberty  of  the  press,  ii.,  166, 
298-300,  518,  555,  591,  592;  iii.,  114-15, 
288,  325-32. 

Licenses,  British,  iii.,  354,  388,  416. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  ii.,  422;  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, iii.,  114,  117. 

Little  Belt,  affair  of,  iii.,  245. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  i.,  549,  550,  562;  ii., 
363  ;  Federal  judge,  ii.,  645  ;  iii..  93. 

Livingston,  Edward,  M.  C,  i.,  577,  585,  627, 
628,  696;  ii.,  73,  180,  351,  403;  district 
attorney  and  defaulter,  ii.,  427,  496;  at 
New  Orleans,  ii.,  496,  544,  603,  613  ;  iii., 
558;  batture  case,  iii.,  143-8,  558,  576; 
aid-decamp  to  Jackson,  iii.,  576. 

Livingston,  R.  R.,  i.,  57 ;  joins  Republican 
party,  i.,  549;  ii.,  208,  311,  422;  minister 
to  France,  i.,  490  ;  ii.,  423,  478,  490 ; 
wool  and  steam-boats,  ii.,  551;  iii.,  149. 

Livermore,  Arthur,  M.  C,  iii.,  662,  664,  710. 

Livermore,  Edward  S.,  M.  C,  iii.,  171,  181. 

Livermore,  Samuel,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  106,  163, 
254  ;  senator,  i.,  448. 

Lloyd,  James,  senator,  iii.,  79,  99  ;  on  a 
navy,  iii.,  277,  295  ;  426. 

Logan,  Dr.,  ii.,  218,  261,  265,  281,  362  ;  sen- 
ator, ii.,  435,  650. 

Logan  Act,  ii.,  280. 
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Louisiana,  retrocession  to  France,  ii.,  449 ; 
ceded  to  United  States,  ii.,   480,   487  ; 
boundaries  of,  ii.,  490,  537,  593  ;  iii.,  610, 
633,  646,  686  ;  district  of,  ii.,  497,  545  (see 
Missouri)  ;  state  of,  iii.,  226,  310,  558  (see 
Orleans  territory)  ;  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, iii.,  228  ;  constitution  of,  iii.,  310. 
Governors : 
1804,  C.  C.  Claiborne,  ii.,  545. 
1812,  C.  C.  Claiborne,  iii.,  310,  522,  523, 

558,  560,  563. 
1816,  James  Villere,  iii.,  546. 
1820,  T.  B.  Robertson. 
Lowndes,  William,  M.   C,   iii.,  260,  277, 

630,  704,  705,  707. 
Lyon,  Matthew,  M.  C,  ii.,  64,  80,  177,  178, 
187;  his  trial  for  libel,  247-50,  295-6,  594, 
597 ;  opposes  embargo  and  non  importa- 
tion, iii.,  105,  132,  136 ;  advocates  pro- 
tective duties,  iii.,  132, 179,  211,  236  ;  re- 
imbursement of  his  fine,  ii.,  236-8. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  colonel,  iii.,  309 ; 
brigadier,  iii.,  489 ;  defends  Plattsburg, 
iii.,  515-17,  577,  705. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  696 ;  ii., 
180;  on  slavery,  ii.,  502;  iii.,  182;  on  a 
navy,  iii.,  61,  197,  200,  236,  380,  414; 
speaker,  ii.,  437,  486,  566  ;  ii.,  27,  178  ; 
senator,  iii.,  580,  689. 

Madison,  M.  C,  i.,  44,  61 ;  on  a  tariff,  i.,  65, 
67,  69,  70,  71,  83,  96,  309  ;  on  discrimin- 
ating duties,  i.,  78,  81,  84,  90,  459,  461  ; 
on  slavery,  i.,  95,  96,  182,  202 ;  on  remov- 
als, i.,  106;  on  instructions,  i.,  122;  on 
public  debt,  i.,  164,  167,  169,  173,  174, 
208,  249  ;  on  a  bank,  i.,  262 ;  distinction 
between  a  republic  and  democracy,  i., 
344 ,  supports  the  resolutions  against 
Hamilton,  i.,  403,  404  ;  on  the  power  and 
privileges  of  Congress,  i.,  478,  479,  583  ; 
on  the  treaty-making  power,  i.,  589  ;  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
ib. ;  against  the  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity, i.,  429 ;  against  a  navy,  i.,  480 ;  against 
Jay's  treaty,  i.,  591  ;  on  tariff  protection, 
i.,  67,  70  ;  iii.,  178,  583  ;  on  internal  im- 
provements, i.,  629  ;  iii.,  591,  617  ;  drafts 
and  defends  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98,  ii., 
276,  320;  secretary  of  state,  ii.,  422,  572  ; 
iii.  57 ;  candidate  for  presidency,  ii.,  590, 
663  ;  iii.,  63,  93,  289,  298  ;  protest  against 
him,  iii.,  64  ;  chosen  president,  iii.,  95, 
376-77 ;    inaugural   addresses,   iii.,  149, 


400;  messages,  iii.,  178,  196,  262,  291, 
297  ;  on  war,  303,  455,  477,  525,  527,  583, 
591  ;  quarrel  in  his  cabinet,  ii.,  202 ; 
forced  into  the  war,  ii.,  290,  298,  333  ; 
flight  from  Washington,  iii.,  504,  513 ; 
fright  at  the  Hartford  Convention,  iii., 
536-7  ;  character,  618. 

Manufactures,  domestic,  in  1789,  i.,  66,  68, 
72,74;  in  1810,  iii.,  209  ;  in  1815,  iii.,  585; 
Hamilton's  report  on,  i.,  307  ;  Gallatin's, 
iii.,  209  ;  protection  of,  i.,  66.  70,  307  ;  iii., 
178,  180,  209-10,  477,  583,  585-88,  622, 
682. 

Maine,  district  of,  i.,  109,   635 ;  invaded 
and  occupied,  iii.,  500,  514-15,  538  ;  state 
of,  iii.,  684,  687,  688,  689,  690,  691,  708. 
Governor : 
1820,  William  King. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  senator,  i.,  544;  ii., 
615. 

Marshall,  John,  i.,  570,  574,  679;  minister 
to  France,  ii.,  94,  134,  136,  143,  141; 
leaves,  ii.,  156;  his  return,  ii.,  217,  236; 
M.  C,  310,  335,  337,  351 ;  secretary  of 
state,  ii.,  373;  chief  justice,  ii.,  402,  669, 
671. 

Martin,  Luther,  ii.,  542,  669. 

Maryland,  Federalists  triumphant,  i.,  641 ; 
ii.,   160,  250  ;  iii.,  155,  332,  604  ;   Demo- 
crats triumphant,  ii.,  160,  390,  425-6,  532; 
iii.,  685;  amendment  of  Constitution  as 
to  voters  ;  ii.,  464  ;  recovery  of  money  in 
England,  ii.,  489  ;  slavery  in,  ii.,  316. 
Governors : 
1792,  George  Plater. 
1792,  Thomas  S.  Lee. 
1794,  John  H.  Stone. 

1797,  John  Henry,  ii.,  160. 

1798,  Benjamin  Ogle,  ii.,  250. 
1801,  John  F.  Mercer,  ii.,  425 
1803,  Robert  Bowie,  iii.,  95. 
1805,  Robert  Wright,  iii.,  95. 
1809,  Edward  Lloyd,  iii.,  155. 

1811,  Robert  Bowie. 

1812,  Levin  Winder,  iii.,  499,  501-2 
1815,  Charles  Ridgeley. 

1818,  C.  W.  Goldsborough. 

1819,  Samuel  Sprigg. 
Massachusetts,  Federalists  in,  i.,  36,  42, 

576  ;  ii.,  362,  426,  592-3  ;  iii.,  76, 154,  288, 
427,  469,  531-4,  554;  Democrats  in,  i., 
635-6;  ii.,  76,  362,  426,  592-3,  666;  iii., 
213,  250,  288,  467,  476,  533  ;  amalgama- 
tion of  parties,  iii.,  623,  683  ;  resolutions 
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and  declarations  on  Jay's  treaty,  i.,  576  ; 
on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  ii.,  296  ; 
on  resistance  to  France,  ii.,  236  ;  for  the 
embargo,  iii.,  75  ;  against  it,  iii.,  77, 116, 
151,  470;  in  favor  of  war,  iii.,  275;  against 
war,  iii.,  427,  465,  470 ;  against  admis- 
sion of  Louisiana,  iii.,  428  ;  against  votes 
of  thanks  for  exploits  not  immediately 
defensive,  iii.,  429 ;  on  state  rights,  iii., 
465,  470 ;  on  state  defense,  iii.,  531  ;  act 
of,  against  enlistment  of  minors,  iii.,  554. 
See  Hartford  Convention  and  Militia. 
Governors : 

1787,  John  Hancock,  i.,  244,  446. 

1794,  Samuel  Adams,  i.,  446,  597,  635, 
689. 

1797,  Increase  Sumner,  i.,  635  ;  ii.,  53. 

1800,  Caleb  Strong,  ii.,  362,  426,  592. 

1807,  James  Sullivan,  ii.,  53,  666 ;  iii., 
76. 

1807,  Levi  Lincoln  (acting),  iii.,  114, 
117. 

1809,  Christopher  Gore,  iii.,  154. 

1810,  Elbridge  Gerry,  iii.,  213,  250. 
1812,  Caleb  Strong,  iii.,  288,  426,  476, 

484,  518,  531. 
1816,  John  Brooks,  iii.,  602. 
M'Donough,  iii.,  433,  515-16. 
M'Gillivray,  Creek  chief,  i.,  143,  245,  378. 
M'Kean,   Thomas,  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, i.,  233,  425,  505,  511,  556  ;  ii., 
97,  165  ;  governor,  ii.,  314,  328;  iii.,  108; 
removal  system ;  ii.,  360,  591 ;  his  vetoes, 
ii.,  514,  666 ;  attacks  upon  him,  ii.,  514, 
555,  666  ;  iii.,  67. 
M'Lean,  John,  M.C.,  iii.,  412. 
M'Lean,  Louis,  M.  C,  iii.,  629,  662. 
Michigan,  territory,  ii.,  545;  iii.,  336-41, 
437. 

Governors : 
1805,  William  Hull,  ii.,  545 ;  iii.,  336 

-41. 
1814,  Lewis  Cass,  iii.,  438. 
Mifflin,  Thomas,  i.,  233  ;  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, i.,  235,  412,  425,  427,  504,  505, 
510,  690  ;  ii.,  169,  314,  360. 
Military  Academy,  i.,  451,  693 ;   ii.,  438 ; 

iii.,  296,  577. 
Militia,  organization  of,  i.,  310;  ii.,  567;  iii., 
61,  459  ;  arming  of,  iii.,  61, 178,  276,  381; 
power  to  call  out  and  command,  i.,  312; 
iii.,  120,  372,  452,  459,  531,  532. 
Miuors,  enlistment  of,  iii.,  379,  380,  540,  554. 
Mint,  i.,  314,  383. 


Miranda,  ii.,  584,  586 ;  iii.,  223. 
Morocco,  i.,  273,  280 ;  ii.,  483. 
Morris,  Gouvenieur,  i.,  137  ;    minister  to 
France,  i.,  280,  385,  414,  441,  447,  646  ; 
senator,  ii.,  333,  440;  orations,  ii.,  526: 
iii.,  491. 
Mississippi,  territory,  ii.,182,  247,  350,  475, 
505;  iii.,  228  ;   state,  iii.,  613,  625;  slav- 
ery in,  ii.,  182-5. 
Governors : 
1798,  Winthrop  Sargent,  ii.,  427. 
1802,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  ii.,  427. 
1805,  Robert  Williams,  ii.,  545. 

1809,  David  Holmes. 
1817,  David  Holmes. 

1819,  George  Poindexter. 
Mississippi  lands,  i.,  227,  582,  642  ;  ii.,  239, 

474-5,  505,  540;  iii.,  48,  464. 
Mississippi  compact,  ii.,  350,  446,  473. 
Missouri,  territory,  iii.,  311  (see  Louisi- 
ana, district  of) ;  state,  iii.,  661,  676,  691 ; 
constitution,  iii.,  702,  711. 
Governors : 
1805,  James  Wilkinson,  ii.,  546. 
1807,  Meriwether  Lewis,  iii.,  406: 

1810,  Benjamin  Howard,  ib. 
1813,  William  Clarke,  ib. 

1820,  Alexander  M'Nair. 

Missouri  Question,  iii.,  661,  676,  622-3,  687, 
703-5;  first  compromise,  iii.,  662,  689, 
691,  692-3,  694  ;  second  compromise,  iii.. 
707,  711-12. 

Monroe,  senator,  i.,  251,  487 ;  minister  to 
France,  i.,  490,  531,  647-66,  668-70,  675- 
80  ;  his  recall,  i.,  680  ;  his  flattering  dis- 
missal, ii.,  47  ;  his  party  reception,  ii.,  97 ; 
correspondence  with  Pickering,  ii.,  98 ; 
his  pamphlet  and  politics,  ii.,  101 ;  cor- 
respondence with  Hamilton,  ii.,  106-18;* 
reappointed,  ii.,  472,  479;  minister  to 
Spain,  ii.,  537;  to  England,  ii.,  481,  652- 
8,684;  governor  of  Virginia,  ii.,  311  ;  iii., 
242 ;  candidate  for  the  presidency,  ii., 
590,  663-4  ;  iii.,  64,  93,  594-5,  692,  701 ; 
secretary  of  state,  iii.,  242 ;  position  as 
to  the  war  policy,  iii.,  290,  334  ;  secretary 
of  war,  iii.,  385,  512 ;  project  to  make 
him  generalissimo,  iii.,  382,  386 ;  pro- 
poses a  conscription,  iii.,  529,  539  ;  pres- 
ident, iii.,  620,  701,  710 ;  inaugural,  iii., 
620  ;  on  protection  and  internal  improve- 
ments, ib. ;  eastern  tour,  iii.,  623 

Muhlenburg,    Frederic   A.,  M.  C,   i.,  43 , 
ir,  i.,  48,  425,  451. 
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Murray,  William  van,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  401 ; 
minister  to  Holland,  i.,  622  ;  correspond- 
ence with  Pichon,  ii.,  28-1 ;  commissioner 
to  France,  ii.,  284,  291,  321,  323. 

Naturalization  Acts,  i.,  220,  232 ;  ii.,  216, 
444;  iii.,  389. 

Navy,  i.,  104,  480,  628  ;  ii.,  66,  84,  196,  206, 
222,  268,  269-72,  279,  283,  302,  304,  433- 
5,  482-4,  506-8,  528-9,  560,  678-82  ;  iii., 
364-71,  399-400,  486-8,  514,  523,  572,  573 ; 
reduced,  ii.,  439;  increase  of,  ii.,  473, 
506 ;  iii.,  399,  461,  555,  572,  592,  705  ;  vio- 
lent opposition  to  by  the  Democrats,  i., 
479-80, 62S  ;  iii.,  61, 125.  See  Champlain, 
Erie,  Ontario;  War  of  1812. 

Navy  Department,  ii.,  206,  222;  iii.,  555, 
572;  heads  of  (1798),  Stoddard,  ii.,  222, 
439  ;  (1801),  Robert  Smith,  ii.,  423,  567- 
8;  (1809), Paul  Hamilton,  iii.,  150;  (1813), 
William  Jones,  iii.,  385  ;  (1S15),  Ben- 
jamin Crowninshield,  iii.,  555  ;  (1S18), 
Smith  Thompson,  iii.,  692. 

New  England,  politics  of,  ii.,  410,  466,  531; 
iii.,  249,  404,  453,  597-601  ;  clergy  of,  ii., 
459-62,  405  ;  iii.,  324,  596-600. 

New  Hampshire,  i.,  35;  Constitution,  ii., 
329;  politics  of,  i.,  636;  ii.,  531,  665;  iii., 
154,  213,  453,  485,  601. 
Governors: 

1790,  Josiah  Bartlett. 

1794,  John  Taylor  Gilman,  i.,  575;  ii., 

531. 
1805,  John  Langdon,  ii.,  665. 

1809,  Jeremiah  Smith,  iii.,  154. 

1810,  John  Langdon,  iii.,  213. 

1812,  William  Plumer,  iii.,  298. 

1813,  John  Taylor  Gilman,  iii.,  4S5. 

1816,  William  Plumer,  iii.,  601. 
1819,  Samuel  Bell. 

New  Jersey,  politics  of,  i.,  35,  641 ;  ii.,  425; 
slavery  abolished  in,  ii.,  504  ;  iii.,  660. 
Governors  : 

1791,  William  Patterson. 
1794,  Richard  Howell. 

1801,  Joseph  Bloomfield,  ii.,  425,  594. 

1812,  Aaron  Ogden. 

1813,  William  S.  Pennington. 
1815,  Mahlon  Dickerson. 

1817,  Isaac  H.  Williamson. 
Neutrality,  proclamation  of,  i.,  415,  429,  451. 
Neutrality  acts,  i.,  496 ;  ii.,  83  ;  iii.,  611,  635. 
Neutral    rights,     invasions    of,    i.,    440-1, 

481,    436,    540,    673,   703;    ii.,    50,    144, 


563-4,  573,  580,  647,  658  ;  iii.,  28,  33,  35, 
248. 
Newspapers,  ii.,  228  ;  iii.,  317;  Greenleafs 
Political  Register,  afterward  the  Argus, 
i.,  30,  424  ;  ii.,  209  ;  Fenno's  Gazette,  i., 
300,  358 ;  ii.,  174,  247  ;  Freneau's  Na- 
tional Gazette,  i.,  300,  342,  558,  361,  367, 
410,  423,  424,430,  456;  General  Adver- 
tiser or  Aurora  (Duane),  i.,  423,  430,  456, 
681,  682,  696  ;  ii.,  43,  44,  62,  67,  178,  210, 
218  ;  (Bache),  245,  313,  352,  380,  422,  590, 
591  ;  iii.,  68,  90,  207,  242,  290,  298,  625  ; 
Boston  Chronicle,  i.,  424,  574;  ii.,  666; 
Minerva,  afterward  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  ii.,  44,  121,  228  ;  Porcu- 
pine's Gazette,  ii.,  121;  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  i.,  193;  Calender's  Examiner,  ii., 
211;  Washington  Republican,  ii.,  421; 
National  Intelligencer,  ii.,  421,  572;  iii., 
36,  44,  237,  249,  330,  511,  540,  637,  656; 
New  York  Evening  Post,  ii.,  452;  Bos- 
ton Palladium,  ii.,  453  ;  American  Citi- 
zen, ii.,  466,  550  ;  iii.,  67,  121  ;  Morning 
Chronicle,  ii.,  468 ;  Freeman's  Journal, 
ii.,  515;  Boston  Repertory,  ii.,  453,  541  ; 
Albany  Register,  ii.,  477,  550;  iii.,  289; 
Richmond  Inquirer,  ii.,  589,  590  ;  Ohio 
Gazette,  ii.,  613;  Connecticut  Courant, 
ii.,  592 ;  Pittsburg  Commonwealth,  ii., 
613;  Western  World,  ii.,  614;  Demo- 
cratic Press,  iii.,  00  ;  Washington  Moni- 
tor, iii.,  63  ;  Columbian,  iii.,  76,  299;  Bos- 
ton Patriot,  iii.,  119;  Baltimore  Whig, 
iii.,  290,  325;  Alexandria  Herald,  iii., 
294  ;  National  Advocate,  iii.,  300 ;  Fed- 
eral Republican,  iii.,  325,  326,  332,  405, 
414,  457  ;  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  iii., 
454. 
New  York  state,  politics  of,  i.,  30,  32,  38, 
376;  ii.,  208,  312,  363,  424,  466,  476,  517, 
548,  592,  666  ;  iii.,  155,  213,  377,  404,  491, 
604,  624;  seat  of  government,  ii.,  310; 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  ii.,  424; 
slavery  in,  i.,  638  ;  ii.,  311  ;  iii.,  625,  660 1 
schools  and  school  fund,  i.,  638  ;  ii ,  550- 
1;  banks  in,  i.,  260;  ii.,  311,  477,  548; 
iii.,  288,  299  ;  internal  improvements  in, 
iii.,  209,  592,  624. 
Governors : 
1788,  George   Clinton,  i.,  38,  56,  289, 

377,  423. 
1795,  John  Jay,  i.,  376,  548,  638  ;  ii., 

208,  364. 
1801,  George  Clinton,  ii.,  424. 
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1804,  Morgan  Lewis,  ii.,  519. 
1807,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  ii.,  6C7. 
1817,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Hi.,  624,  625. 

New  York  city,  proceedings  on  Federal 
Constitution,  i.,  30,  46  ;  as  to  Jay's  treaty, 
i.,  548  ;  for  the  embargo,  iii.,  76  ;  for  the 
war,  iii.,  451 ;  defense  of,  iii.,  500,  518, 
523. 

Nicholas,  George,  i.,  326 ;  ii.,  275,  315. 

Nicholas,  John,  M.  C,  i.,  450,  458,  463,  474, 
593,  628;  ii.,  S8,  122. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  C,  ii.,  272,  319  ;  senator, 
ii.,  333  ;  M.  C,  iii.,  26,  125  ;  governor  of 
Virginia,  iii.,  580. 

Nonimportation  scheme,  ii.,  573,  577,  645  ; 
iii.,  88,  307,  354,  386-7,  466,  555 ;  aban- 
doned, iii.,  476. 

North  Carolina,  politics  and  affairs  of, 
i.,  34,  150,  250,  256,  575,  641  ;  iii.,  545. 
Governors  : 
1790,  Alexauder  Martin. 
1793,  Richard  D.  Haight. 
1796,  Samuel  Ashe. 

1798,  William  R.  Davie. 

1799,  Benjamin  Williams. 

1802,  James  Turner. 

1805,  Nathaniel  Alexander. 

1807,  Benjamin  Williams. 

1803,  David  Stone. 

1810,  Benjamin  Smith. 

1811,  William  Hawkins. 
1814,  William  Millar. 

1817,  John  Branch. 
1820,  Jesse  Franklin. 

Nullification,  doctrine  of,  ii.,  274,  276  ;  iii., 
552. 

Officers,  executive,  terms  of,  limited,  ii., 

700. 
Ohio,  state  of,  ii.,  445,  476;  invaded,  iii., 
418,  431 ;    controversy  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  iii.,  680,  702. 
Governors : 
1803,  Edward  Tiffin. 

1808,  Samuel  Hunting. 
1810,  Return  J.  Meigs. 
1814,  Thomas  Worthington. 

1818,  Ethan  Allen  Brown. 
Olmstead  affair,  iii.,  155. 

Ontario,  Lake,  settlements  on,  i.,  637;  fleet 
on,  iii.,  356,  410,  417,  418,  432,  439-40, 
490,  498,  500,  515-16,  520,  523,  622. 

Orders  in  Council,  British,  ii.,  658";  iii.,  33, 
89,  135,  176  ;  repeal  of,  iii.,  344,  347. 


Oregon,  i.,  277. 

Orleans,  territory  of,  ii.,  495,  544-5,  598  ; 

authorized  to  form  a  state,  iii.,  228.    See 

Louisiana. 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  M.  C,  ii.,  64,  71,  336  ; 

on   slaver}',   ii.,    183;   in   Massachusetts 

Legislature,  iii.,  426;  senator,  iii.,  629, 

688. 

Page,  John,  M.  C,  i.,  44,  122,  126,  163 ;  on 
slavery,  i.,  181,  312,  316,  318;  governor 
of  Virginia,  ii.,  472,  556. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  Rights  of  Man,  i.,  295, 
344;  in  France,  i.,  650,  696;  letter  to 
Washington,  i.,  696  ;  ii.,  261 ;  return  to 
America,  ii.,  423,  456,  555 ;  Age  of  Rea- 
son, ii.,  457,  502  ;  supports  the  embargo, 
iii.,  75  ;  writes  against  M'Kean,  ii.,  555. 

Paper  money,  i.,  257-9 ;  in  Rhode  Island, 
i.,  34;  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  i., 
349.     See  Banks. 

Parker,  Josiah,  M.  C,  i.,  76  ;  proposes  duty 
on  slaves,  i.,  91,  483,  579,  580,  615;  ii., 
209. 

Patent  law,  i.,  120. 

Peace  Society,  iii ,  616. 

Pennsylvania,  Constitution  of,  i.,  232  ;  ii., 
552-3;  iii.,  164;  political  insignificance 
of,  i.,  241 ;  iii.,  377  ;  resistance  to  Fed- 
eral authority  in,  i.,  498-514  ;  ii.,  312-13; 
iii.,  155-64;  seat  of  government  of,  ii., 
361,  528;  politics  of,  i.,  29,  32,  39,  639; 
ii.,  314,  361,  390,  514,  554,  590,  666;  iii., 
67,  164,  405,  412,  468,  625;  law  reform 
in,  ii.,  514,  661;  iii,  164,  165;  banks  in, 
i.,  260,  426,  533 ;  iii.,  405,  463,  527  ;  slav- 
ery in,  ii.,  316,  505 ;  legislation  on  fugi- 
tive slaves,  iii.,  696;  schools,  i.,  639  ;  iii., 
165. 

Governors : 
1790,  Thomas  Mifflin,  i.,  235,  411,  425, 
427,  504,  505,  510,  690;  ii.,  169,  314, 
360. 
1799,  Thomas  M'Kean,  ii.,  314,   328, 

360,  514,  554,  590,  666;  iii.,  67. 
1808,  Simon  Snyder,  iii.,  158,  162. 
1817,  William  Findlay,  iii.,  625. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  iii.,  411,  435. 

Petition,  right  of,  i.,  386;  ii.,  178,  341. 

Philadelphia  city,  Federal  Constitution  in, 
i.,  26;  French  alliance,  i.,  412;  Jay's 
treaty,  i.,  551,  562  ;  French  war,  ii.,  207  ; 
British  war,  iii.,  306;  defense  of,  iii.,  402, 
518. 
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Pickering,  Timothy,  i.,  238,  282;  post- 
master, i.,  313;  secretary  of  war,  i.,  538; 
of  state,  i.,  571,  671 ;  ii.,  63,  280,  282,  322, 
325,  371,  373,  347  ;  superseded,  ii.,  371; 
senator,  ii.,  485;  iii.,  37  ;  on  the  embargo, 
iii.,  76,  101,  150,  225;  on  loans,  iii.,  405; 
M.  C,  iii.,  404. 

Pike,  Zebulon,  iii.,  362,  410. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  i.,  552,  575,  641 ;  ii.,  191, 
317;  minister  to  Spain,  ii.,  427. 

Pinckney,  Charles  C,  i.,  552,  571;  minister 
to  France,  i.,  629;  ii.,  46,  50,  129,  130, 
134,  136,  145,  159;  major  general,  ii., 
241-264;  presidential  candidate,  ii ,  357, 
373. 

Pinkney,  Thomas,  minister  to  England,  i., 
2S0,  488  ;  to  Spain,  i.,  569,  622, 666 ;  presi- 
dential candidate,  i.,  687-8 ;  M.  C,  ii., 
175,  199  ;  letter  to  Adams,  ii.,  380 ;  ma- 
jor general,  iii.,  308. 

Pinkney.  William,  i.,  574,  622;  minister  to 
England,  ii.,  589,  653,  685;  iii.,  90,  92, 
205,  216,  219,  242,  244  ;  attorney  general, 
iii.,  261 ;  at  Bladensburg,  iii.,  506,  508 ; 
minister  to  Russia  and  Naples,  iii.,  610; 
senator,  iii.,  685 ;  on  Missouri  question, 
iii.,  689. 

Plumer,  William,  senator,  ii.,  484;  iii.,  25; 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  iii.,  298, 
601-2. 

Piracy,  iii.,  700. 

Poindexter,  George,  ii.,  621,  622,  623;  M. 
C,  iii.,  226,  263,  630,  655. 

Pope,  John,  senator,  iii.,  26  ;  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  iii.,  208 ;  opposes 
war,  iii.,  306  ;  loses  his  seat  in  conse- 
quence, iii.,  413. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  M.  C,  iii.,  208.  260  ;  gen- 
eral, iii.,  364,  493,  496  ;  commissioner,  iii., 
624. 

Postmasters,  general,  i.,  104  ;  Osgood,  i., 
131;  Pickering,  i.,  313;  Habersham,  i., 
538  ;  Granger,  ii.,  443  ;  Meigs,  iii.,  458. 

Post-office  system,  i.,  312. 

Pre-emption  of  lands,  iii.,  593. 

Presents  to  ministers  abroad,  i.,  237. 

Presidential  candidates,  i.,  48-9,  387,  688- 
9;  ii.,  357-8,  516;  iii.,  63-7,  289, 298,  300, 
375-6,  595. 

Presidential  election,  forms  of,  i.,  324  ;  ii., 
400  ;  of  1789,  i.,  40,  48;  of  17.92,  ii.,  381- 
2;  of  1796,  i.,  089-91  ;  of  1800;  ii.,  389, 
402-3;  of  1808,  ii.,  94  ;  of  1812,  iii.,  376  ; 
cf  1810,  iii.,  020;  of  1820,  iii.,  709. 


Presidential  etiquette,  i.,  63,  134 ;  ii.,  431. 
Presidential  vacancy,  how  filled,  i.,  325. 
Prevost,  Sir  George,  iii.,  335,  347,  417,  445. 
Printing,  public,  ii.,  428,  544  ;  iii.,  676-7. 
Prisoners  of  war,  controversy  concerning, 

iii.,  391,  445,  446,  469. 
Privateering,  iii.,  310,  371,  416,  461. 
Prize  money,  iii.,  398-9,  593. 

Quakers,  memorial  against  slavery,  i.,  177; 
for  the  protection  of  free  people  of  color, 
iii.,  635 ;  efforts  for  improvement  of  pris- 
on discipline,  i.,  241 ;  opposition  to  thea- 
ters, i.,  241;  abused  in  Congress,  i.,  201. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  M.  C,  ii.,  565 ;  on  the  slave 
trade,  ii.,  628,  629,  636 ;  iii.,  20,  37  ;  on 
the  embargo,  iii.,  71-4,  100  ;  on  war,  iii., 
122,  293,  320,  382  ;  motion  for  Jefferson's 
impeachment,  iii.,  150  ;  on  the  right  of 
secession  and  admission  of  new  states, 
iii.,  226  ;  sends  news  of  embargo,  iii., 
295 ;  on  enlistment  of  minors,  iii.,  379  ; 
in  Massachusetts  Legislature,  iii.,  426  ; 
report  on  votes  of  thanks,  iii.,  429. 

Randolph,  Edward,  attorney  general,  i., 
131,  263,  354  ;  secretary  of  state,  i.,  457, 
653-4,  657,  659, 670 ;  conduct  as  to  whisky 
insurrection,  i.,  505,  517  ;  as  to  Jay's 
treaty,  i.,  545,  546,  556  ;  dismissal,  i., 
557-61 ;  on  common  law  jurisdiction,  ii., 
318  ;  counsel  for  Burr,  ii.,  669. 

Randolph,  John,  M.  C,  ii.,  334,  343  ;  ad- 
ministration leader,  ii.,  437,  471,  487,  505; 
manages  Chase's  impeachment,  ii.,  511, 
543  ;  quarrels  with  the  northern  Demo- 
crats, ii.,  541,  542,  566  ;  with  the  admin- 
istration, ii.,  569,  571,  589-90,  574  ;  hos- 
tility to  Yazoo  claims,  ii.,  541 ;  iii.,  48  ; 
quarrel  with  Wilkinson,  iii.,  45;  with 
Eppes,  iii.,  236;  opposes  Madison,  iii., 
64;  views  of  commercial  relations  and 
neutral  rights,  ii.,  574,  576  ;  opposes  em- 
bargo, iii.,  105,  117,  122,  126,  129,  136  ; 
on  the  army  and  militia,  iii.,  178  ;  on  Jef- 
ferson's policy,  iii.,  179 ;  opposes  war, 
ii.,  570  ;  iii.,  266,  292 ;  silenced,  iii.,  302- 
6  ;  loses  his  seat,  ii.,  412  ;  letter  on  Hart- 
ford Convention,  iii.,  548 ;  again  a  mem- 
ber, iii.,  580 ;  on  South  American  inde- 
pendence, iii.,  585;  against  tariff  pro- 
tection, iii ,  586 ;  on  the  rights  of  slave- 
holders, ii.,  638,  640-1 ;  terror  of  negro 
insurrection,  iii.,  181,  267-9,  548  ;  on  the 
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domestic  slave  trade,  iii.,  613  ;  a  founder 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  iii.,  614  ;  on 
the  Missouri  compromise,  iii.,  691,  707, 
710. 
Religious  establishment  of  New  England, 
its  relation  to  politics,  ii.,  460  ;  iii.,  597  ; 
attack  and  overthrow  of,  iii.,  598-600. 
Religious  revivals,  ii.,  463  ;  iii.,  596. 
Republican  party,  i.,  300;  ii.,  415,  530  ;  iii., 

314.     See  Democratic  party. 
Revolutionary  balances,  i.,  493,  698  ;   ii., 

216,  303,  446. 
Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  claims 
of,   i.,   167,   323,   405;   pensions  to,   iii., 
638-9,  699-700. 
Rhode  Island,  politics  of,  i.,  29,  34,  147, 
209,  576,  636;  ii.,  426;  iii.,  155,  535,  623. 
Governors  : 
1789,  Arthur  Fenner,  ii.,  209. 
1807,  James  Fenner. 
1811,  William  Jones. 
1817,  Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  iii.,  623. 
Ripley,  Eleazer  W.,  iii.,  309;  brigadier, 

iii.,  489,  492-8,  577,  705. 
Robbins,  Jonathan,  case  of,  ii.,  316,  351. 
Rum,  i.,  68-70,  82-3,  88. 
Rush,  Dr.,  i.,  69,  614  j  ii.,  174. 
Rutledge,  John,  i.,  131,  551,  552,  584. 
Rutledge,  John,  jun.,  ii.,  64  ;  on  slavery, 

ii.,  182. 
Russia,  relations  with,  ii.,  292  ;  iii.,  150. 
Russian  mediation,  iii.,  401. 

Salaries,  i.,  124,  313,  693,  700  ;  ii.,  302,  438  ; 
iii.,  677. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  senator,  i.,  288 ;  ii.,  35. 

Schools,  public,  in  Connecticut,  i.,  636  ;  in 
New  York,  i.,  638  ;  ii.,  551 ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, i.,  639  ;  iii.,  165. 

School  fund  lands,  ii.,  445. 

Scott,  Thomas,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  92 ;  on  slaves 
as  property,  i.,  92,  96,  106,  163,  207,  208; 
ii.,  218;  senator,  ii.,  287. 

Scott,  Winfield,  captain,  iii.,  60 ;  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  iii.,  309,  358,  410,  432;  brig- 
adier, iii.,  469,  492-7,  545,  577,  705. 

Seamen,  acts  concerning,  i.,  221 ;  iii.,  423, 
622. 

Seat  of  government,  at  New  York,  i.,  46, 
127;  at  Philadelphia,  i.,  251;  at  Wash- 
ington, i.,  278  ;  projects  of  removal  from, 
ii.,  515;  iii.,  47,  528. 

Secession,  right  of,  iii.,  226. 

Sedgwick,   Theodore,   M.  C.f   i.,  42,   107, 


163,  166,  393,  526  ;  speaker,  ii.,  334,  411; 
senator,  i.,  691. 
Sedition  law,  ii.,  226,  247-50,  297,  350,  365, 

367,  408. 
Sergeant,  John,  iii.,  580,  590. 
Sevier,  John,  i.,  141,  201 ;  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, i.,  633  ;  ii.,  242 ;  M.  C,  iii.,  260. 
Shelby,  Isaac,  governor  of  Kentucky,  i. 

329,  495,  574  ;  iii.,  433. 
Sherman,  Roger,  i.,  43  ;  on  slaves  as  prop- 
erty, i.,  92,  96,  106,  163,  207,  208,  218' 
senator,  ii.,  287. 
Sinking  fund,  i.,  219,  388,  537 ;  ii.,  444. 
Skipwith,    Fulwer,  i.,   657;    ii.,  262,  283, 

427  ;  iii.,  225,  563. 
Slave    trade,   foreign;    proposed   duty  on 
slaves  imported,  i.,  91 ;  ii.,  500,  581 ;  acts 
of  Congress  restricting  and  prohibiting, 
i.,  498  ;  ii.,  342,  473,  627-39  ;  iii.,  638,  661, 
701 ;  revival  of,  iii.,  613,  669  ;  prohibited 
by  South   Carolina,  i.,  92:    revived,  ii., 
500,  641  ;  by  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, ii.,  238. 
Slave  trade,  domestic,  iii.,  613,  635,  668. 
Slavery  in  the  states  generally,  i.,  174-6 ; 
iii.,  697  ;  power  of  Congress  over,  i.,  177, 
387;    iii.,  691,  698;    Congressional   de- 
bates on,  i.,   91-6,   177-204,   386-8,    533, 
500-4,  581,  627,  641  ;  iii.,  637,  663-75;  in 
New  York,  i.,  638  ;  ii.,  311  ;  iii.,  625,  660; 
in  New  Jersey,  ii.,  504;  iii.,  660;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, ii.,  316,  505 ;  in  Maryland,  ii., 
316;    in   Virginia,  ii.,  341;  iii.,  626;   in 
Georgia,  ii.,  238 ;  in  Kentucky,  i.,  329 , 
ii.,  317  ;  in  Tennessee,  i.,  632 ;  in  Louisi- 
ana, ii.,  499  ;  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
iii.,  545  ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  ii.,  546, 
attempt  to   introduce   into  Indiana,  ii., 
498,  642 ;  opposed  by  the  Methodist  and 
Presbytetiau  Churches,  i.,  176;  by  the 
Quakers,  i.,  176,  177,  494;  ii.,  178;  iii., 
635;  sentiment  for  and  against,  i.,  174- 
8;  ii.,  633,  642-4;  iii.,  683,  697-8. 
Sloan,  Philip,    M.  C,   ii.,  541  ;    moves  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  ii.,  546, 581, 
628,  635  ;  on  embargo,  iii.,  105,  133,  136. 
Smilie,  John,  M.  C,  i.,  233,  347;  on  slav- 
ery, ii.,  631,  635,  641  ;  ii.,  650. 
Smith,  John,  senator,  attempt  to  expel,  iii., 

47. 
Smith,  Robert,  secretary  of  navy,  ii.,  422, 

567-8  ;  secretary  of  state,  iii.,  150,  241. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.  C,  i.,  450,  462,  465,  593  ; 
ii.,  211  ;  iii.,  580  ;  senator,  iii.,  574,  626  ; 
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opposes   Madison,   hi.,  64,  95,  201,  203, 
206,  259,  305,  545  ;  on  the  embargo,  iii., 
99,   177;  commands   at   Baltimore,  iii., 
517,  545  ;  calls  caucus,  iii.,  701, 
Smith,  William    L.,    M.   C,    i.,   45,   73;  on 
slavery,  i-,  92, 181,  185,  191, 197,  387,  459, 
484-5  ;  ii.,  69  ;   minister  to  Portugal,  ii , 
96. 
Smith,  William  S.,  ii.,  241 ;  trial  of,  ii.,  585. 
Smythe,  Alexander,  iii.,  309.  363-4,  407. 
Snyder,  Simon,  i.,   233;    ii.,  554;    iii.,  68; 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  iii.,  108,  159, 
162,  164. 
South  Carolina,  Constitution,  i.,  228;  pol- 
itics of,  i.,  35,  44,  575,  641. 
Governors : 
1790,  Charles  Pinckney. 
1792,  William  Moultrie,  i.,  416. 
1794,  Arnoldus  Vanderhorst. 
1796,  Charles  Pinckney. 
1798,  Edward  Rutledge. 
1800,  John  Dayton. 
1802,  James  B.  Richardson. 
ISO),  Paul  Hamilton. 
1806,  Charles  Pinckney,  ii.,  587. 
1808,  John  Dayton. 
1810,  Henry  Middleton. 
1812,  Joseph  Alston. 
1814,  David  It.  Williams,  iii.,  544. 
1816,  Andrew  Pickens. 
1818,  John  Geddes. 
1820,  Thomas  Bennet. 
Southwest  Territory,  i.,  150,  205,  378. 

See  Tennessee. 
Spanish  American  republics,  iii.,  223,  611, 

633,  713. 
Spain,  relations  with,  i.,  134,  569  ;  ii.,  56, 
86, 176,  536,  566,  646  ;  iii.,  28 ;  Florida  ne- 
gotiation and  treaty,  iii.,  610,  633,  646, 
686,  712  ;  ministers  from — Yrujo,  ii.,  164, 
492,    537,    571 ;    Onis,  iii.,  90,  575,  610  ; 
ministers  to—  Carmichael,  i.,  134  ;  Short, 
i.,  490  ;  T.  Pinckney,  i.,  569 ;  Humphreys, 
i.,  622;    C.  Pinckney,  ii.,  427;    Monroe, 
ii.,  537  ;  Bowdoin,  ii.,  587  ;    Erving,  iii., 
575;  Forsyth,  iii.,  686. 
Spencer,  Ambrose,  ii.,  424,  667 ;  iii.,  624. 
Spoliations,  belligerent,  iii.,  312. 
Star-spangled  Banner  (song),  iii.,  520. 
State  department,  i.,  102 ;  secretaries  (1789), 
Jefferson,  i.,  131 ;  (1793),  Edw.  Randolph, 
i.,  457  ;  (1795),  Pickering,  i.,  571  ;  (1800), 
Marshall,   ii.,  373;    (1801),  Madison,  ii., 
422;    (1809),    Robert    Smith,    iii.,    150; 


(1811),  iii.,  241  ;  (1817),  J.  a.  Adams,  iii., 
622. 

St.  Clair,  general,  i.,  236,  281,  285,  304  ;  iii., 
639. 

St.  Domingo,  affairs  of,  i.,  280,  438,  478,  482, 
680,  703  ;  ii.,  305,  408,  493  ;  iii.,  181,  626  ; 
trade  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with, 
ii.,  292,  304-5,  563,  583-4  ;  iii.,  181,  626. 

Steam-boats,  ii.,  551  ;  iii.,  205,  560 

Steuben,  Baron,  i.,  224. 

Story,  Joseph,  M.  C,  124,  129;  judge,  iii., 
261,  388,  429. 

Strong,  Caleb,  senator,  i.,  40  ;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.,  362,  593  ;  iii.,  288,  426, 
476. 

Sullivan,  James,  ii.,  53  ;  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ii.,  666  ;  iii.,  76,  77,  114. 

Sumter,  General,  M.  C,  i.,  45,  108,  305; 
ii.,  64. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  judges 
of— Jay,  i.,  130  ;  Cushing,  i.,  130  ;  Wil- 
son, i.,  130;  Blair,  i.,  130;  Rutledge,  i., 
130,  552,  584  ;  Iredell,  i.,  131  ;  T.  Johnson, 
i.,320;  Patterson,  i.,  408;  ii.,  249;  Chase, 
i.,  571  ;  ii.,  230,  306,  367,  368,  510,  540, 
543  ;  Ellsworth,  i.,  584  ;  ii.,  318  ;  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  244  ;  Moore,  ii.,  511;  Marshall, 
ii.,  402,  669,  671  ;  W.Johnson,  ii.,  511; 
iii.,  70;  Livingston,  ii.,  645;  iii.,  93;  Todd; 
ii.,  045  ;  Duvall,  iii.,  261  ;  Story,  iii.,  261, 
388,  429.     See  Judiciary. 

Swartwout,  John,  ii.,  468,  586,  608-9. 

Swartwout,  Robert,  ii.,  527  ;  iii.,  406. 

Swartwout,  Samuel,  ii.,  605,  608,  609,  612, 
625,  626. 

Talleyrand,  ii.,  50,  129,  130,  135,  140,  142, 
144,  146,  147,  158,  251-9,  321,  327,  479. 

Tallmadge,  James  W.,  M.  C,  iii.,  629; 
speech  on  Missouri  question,  iii.,  665. 

Tammany  Society,  i.,  245  ;  iii.,  76. 

Tariff,  first  (1789),  discussed,  i.,  65-97  ;  as 
passed,  i.,  97;  second  (1790),  i.,  216; 
third  (1792),  i.,  307-8  ;  additions  to  (1797). 
i.,  699 ;  (1800),  ii.,  346 ;  Mediterranean 
fund,  ii.,  506,  582;  iii.,  29;  double  war 
duties,  iii.,  317;  fourth  tariff  (1815),  iii., 
585-8;  additions  to  (1818),  iii.,  631  ;  at- 
tempts to  increase,  iii.,  698,  705. 

Taxes,  direct,  iii.,  224,  415;  internal,  i.,  255. 
491;  ii.,  83-4,  443;  iii.,  416,  543-4,  584- 
5,  030. 

Taylor,  John  W.,  M.  C,  iii.,  412 ;  on  Mis- 
souri question,  iii.,  671 ;  speaker,  iii.,  704. 
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Tecamseh  and  the  Prophet,  iii.,  252,  254-6, 
339,  438,  446. 

Tennessee  (see  Southwest  Territory), 
Constitution,  i.,  631 ;  admission  of,  i., 
633-4. 

Governors  : 
1790,  William  Blount,  i.,  205. 
1796,  John  Sevier,  i.,  633  j  ii.,  242. 
1801,  Archibald  Roane 
1809,  William  Blount. 
1815,  Joseph  M'Minn. 

Texas,  invasions  of,  iii.,  375,  610;  preten- 
sions of  the  United  States  to,  iii.,  686. 

Thatcher,  George,  M.  C,  challenged,  ii., 
90,  177 ;  on  slavery  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, ii.,  182,  183,  342. 

Theatricals,  i,  243. 

Titles,  debates  on,  i.,  59,  532. 

Tilghman,  Chief  Justice,  ii.,  591 ;  iii.,  161-2. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  governor  of  New 
York,  ii.,  667  ;  iii.,  288,  289,  354,  405,  518, 
530,  604  ;  candidate  for  presidency,  iii , 
595 ;  vice-president,  iii.,  595,  620,  701  ; 
embarrassments,  iii.,  702. 

Torpedoes,  iii.,  205,  461. 

Toussaint,  i.,  482,  680  ;  ii.,  269,  305. 

Tracy,  Uriah,  M.  C,  i.,  450,  485,  604  ;  sen- 
ator, i.,  691  ;  ii.,  588. 

Treasury  department,  i.,  102  ;  iii.,  608  ;  sec- 
retaries—(1789),  Hamilton,  i.,  108,  152, 
211,  253,  256,  307,  308,  394,  486  ;  (1795), 
Wolcott,  i.,  538,  556  ;  ii.,  224,  332,  346, 
372,  396,  452;  (1801),  Gallatin,  ii.,  422, 
444;  iii.,  106-7,  209,  211,  228,  282,  388; 
(1814),  Campbell,  iii.,  458,  505,  526,  528  ; 
(1815),  Dallas,  iii.,  528,  529,  541-3,  556, 
570,  575,  581,  582-3,  584,  588-90,  607; 
(1816),  Crawford,  iii.,  607,  704,  705. 

Treaty-making  power,  i.,  585  ;  iii.,  594. 

Tripoli,  i.,  566,  692 ;  ii.,  433  ;  war  with,  ii., 
434,  448,  482,  528,  561,  578. 

Trumbull,  John,  i.,  666  ;  ii.,  220  ;  iii.,  594. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  M.  C,  i.,  43  ;  speak- 
er, i.,  290  ;  senator,  i.,  544. 

Truxton,  Commodore,  ii.,  270,  304,  358,  448. 

Tunis,  i.,  692  ;  ii.,  562,  582,  578. 

Tyler,  John,  M.  C  ,  iii.,  580. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  iii.,  376,  624. 

Varnum,  Joseph  B.,  M.  C,  i.,  577  ;  ii.,  569- 
71;  speaker,  iii.,  27,  178,  226,  236  ;  sen- 
ator, iii ,  259. 

Vermont,  Constitution,  i.,  269;  politics  of, 
i.,  636  ;  ii.,  160  ;  iii.,  354.  452,  462. 

VI.— A   A    A 


Governors : 

1790,  Thomas  Chittenden. 
1797,  Isaac  Tichenor,  ii.,  160. 

1807,  Israel  Smith. 

1808,  Isaac  Tichenor. 

1809,  Jonas  Galusha. 

1813,  Martin  Chittenden,  iii.,  452. 

1815,  Jonas  Galusha. 
1820,  Richard  Skinner. 

Virginia,  politics  of,  i.,  32,  36,  241,  250, 
574,  641;  ii.,  306;  iii.,  614;  heads  the 
anti-Federal  party,  i.,  33 ;  legislative 
resolutions  against  assumption,  i.,  259  ; 
against  excise,  i.,  256 ;  against  Jay's 
treaty,  i.,  574  ;  of  1798,  ii.,  276,  319,  320. 
Governors : 

1791,  Henry  Lee,  i.,  511. 
1794,  Robert  Brooke. 
1796,  James  Wood. 

1799,  James  Monroe,  ii.,  311. 
1802,  John  Page,  ii.,  472,  556. 
1805,  William  H.  Cabell. 
1808,  John  Tyler. 
1811,  James  Monroe,  iii.,  242. 

1811,  George  W.  Smith. 

1812,  James  Barbour,  iii.,  580. 

1814,  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 

1816,  James  P.  Preston. 
1819,  Thomas  M.  Randolph. 

Volney,  ii.,  210,  215,  217 

Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  M.  C,  i.,  43,  105, 
313. 

War  Department,  i.,  104  ;  iii.,  296-7  ; 
burned,  i.,  385;  iii.,  511;  secretaries — 
(1789),  Knox,  i.,  55,  108,  245;  (1795), 
Pickering,  i.,  538;  (1796),  M'Henry,  i., 
571;  (1800),  Dexter,  ii.,  373;  (1801), 
Dearborn,  ii.,  422  ;  (1809),  Eustis,  iii., 
150,  297,  385;  (1813),  Armstrong,  iii., 
385,  406,  407,  410,  433,  439-42,  501,  504, 
506,  510,  513  ;  (1814),  Monroe,  iii.,  385, 
512,  529,  539  ;  (1815),  Crawford,  iii.,  575  ; 
(1817),  Calhoun,  iii.,  629. 

War  of  1812  with  England.  By  land: 
Mackinaw  taken,  iii.,  339 ;  Hull's  invasion 
and  surrender,  iii.,  338-41  ;  Chicago 
abandoned,  iii.,  341  ;  dueenstown,  iii., 
357-9 ;  Dearborn's  invasion  of  Lower 
Canada,  iii.,  362;  Smythe's  invasion,  iii., 
363-4;  River  Raisin,  iii.,  392-5;  Dear- 
born's invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  iii., 
411-18;  sieges  of  Fort  Meigs,  408,  431  ; 
Kentuckians  captured,  iii.,  409  ;   Sack- 
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ett's  Harbor  attacked,  iii.,  418;  defense 
of  Craney  Island,  iii.,  423;  defeuse  of 
Fort  Stephenson,  iii.,  432 ;  recovery  of 
Detroit;  Proctor's  defeat,  iii.,  437-8; 
Hampton's  invasion,  iii.,  441-2;  Wilkin- 
son's descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  iii., 
442-3 ;  Foit  Niagara  taken,  and  that 
frontier  desolated,  iii.,  444-5;  Wilkin- 
son's second  campaign,  iii.,  462  ;  Brown 
invades  Upper  Canada,  iii.,  492  ;  Chip- 
pewa, iii.,  493;  Bridge  water,  iii.,  494-7  ; 
defense  of  Fort  Erie,  iii.,  498;  Wash- 
ington taken,  iii.,  503-12  ;  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts occupied,  iii.,  500,  514-15,  538  ; 
defense  of  Plattsburg,  iii.,  515,  517 ;  of 
Baltimore,  iii.,  519-20;  sortie  from  Fort 
Erie,  iii.,  520  ;  defense  of  Fort  Bowyer, 
iii.,  522 ;  Izard  in  Upper  Canada,  iii., 
537;  Defense  of  New  Orleans,  iii.,  559- 
65. 
On  the  water:  Cruises  of  the  President, 
iii.,  365-6,  403,  487;  taken,  iii.,  556;  Nau- 
tilus taken,  iii.,  366;  cruises  of  the  Es- 
sex, iii.,  366-7,  397,  399,  430;  taken,  iii., 

486  ;  of  the  Constitution,  iii.,  366  ;  takes 
Guerriere,  iii.,  367  ;  takes  Java,  iii.,  397  ; 
403,  485,  555  ;  takes  Cyane  and  Levant, 
iii.,  572;  of  the  United  States,  iii.,  365; 
takes  Macedonian,  iii.,  368 ;  blockaded, 
iii.,  487;  cruise  of  the  Argus,  iii.,  368; 
taken,  iii.,  431  ;  Wasp  takes  Frolic,  iii., 
369 ;  taken,  ib. ;  Vixen  taken,  iii.,  369  ; 
cruises  of  the  Hornet,  iii.,  365,  368,  397, 
399  ;  takes  Peacock,  iii.,  400 ;  488,  555, 
573  ;  cruises  of  the  Chesapeake,  iii.,  403  ; 
taken,  iii.,  421 ;  Enterprise  takes  Boxer, 
iii.,  431,  488;  cruise  of  the  Adams,  iii., 
487;  destroyed,  iii.,  514-15;  Frolic  taken, 
iii.,  487;   Peacock  takes  Epervier,   iii., 

487  ;  Wasp  (new)  takes  Reindeer,  iii., 
487 ;  takes  Avon,  iii ,  523 ;  disappears, 
ib. ;  Rattlesnake  taken,  iii.,  488;  Syren 
taken,  iii.,  488  ;  no  American  national 
cruiser  at  sea,  iii.,  523  ;  British  block- 
ades, iii.,  402,422,  452,  484,  515;  British 
in  the  Chesapeake,  iii.,  402,  423,  425, 
452,  484,  503,  512-13,  519-20  ;  in  the  Con- 
necticut, iii.,  484  ;  in  the  Penobscot,  iii., 
486-7 ;  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  iii.,  484, 
485;  in  the  Potomac,  iii.,  424,  503,  512- 
13;  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  iii.,  560;  re- 
sults of  the  naval  war,  iii.,  573,  484,  485. 
See  Champlain;  Erie;  Ontario;  Army; 
Navy  ;  Privateering. 


Washington  chosen  president,  i.,  48,  382; 
journeys — to  New  York,  i.,  54  ;  to  New 
England,  i.,  149,  210;  to  the  South,  i., 
278  ;  inaugurations,  i.,  56,  409;  speeches, 
i.,  151,  252,  382,  451,  523-4,  578,  692; 
messages  on  foreign  affairs,  i.,  452 ;  de- 
clines to  furnish  Jay's  instructions  to 
the  House,  i.,  587;  cabinet  consultation 
as  to  bank  charter,  i.,  263  ;  veto  of  the 
apportionment  bill,  i.,  312;  proclamations 
as  to  the  excise,  i.,  376,  504  ;  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  i.,  413,  417,  421,  428  ; 
ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  i.,  545,  546, 
553;  selects  site  of  Federal  city,  i.,  278; 
indisposition  to  serve  more  than  one 
term,  i.,  331  ;  farewell  address,  i.,  685 ; 
answer  of  the  House  to  his  announced 
intention  to  retire,  i.,  695-6  ;  state  re- 
spouses  to  his  Farewell  Address,  iii.,  697; 
Aurora's  attacks  on  him,  i.,  696 ;  ii.,  43,  44 ; 
his  opinion  as  to  a  monarchical  plot,  i.,341, 
371  ;  of  Freneau  and  his  paper,  i.,  342, 
430,  432  ;  of  the  Democratic  societies,  i., 
503,  523  ;  attempts  to  reconcile  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  i.,  359,  371,  372;  his  opin- 
ions of  Jefferson,  i.,  434,  619;  ii.,  53, 123; 
Jefferson's  opinion  of  him,  ii.,  125 ;  at- 
tempt to  entrap  him,  ii.,  122-4  ;  lieuten- 
ant general,  ii.,  240  ;  his  interview  with 
Dr.  Logan,  ii.,  265  ;  zeal  for  the  Federal 
party,  ii.,  306,  310  ;  death  and  character, 
ii.,  337  ;  monument  to,  ii.,  391. 

Washington  City,  i.,  278,  626  ;  ii.,  392,  445; 
iii.,  47,  424 ;  taken  by  the  British,  iii., 
510. 

Wayne,  Antony,  M.  C,  i.,  290,  305  ;  major 
general,  i.,  305,  445,  520. 

Webster,  Daniel,  M.  O,  iii.,  413,  459,  540, 
541,  590,  591  ;  against  a  protective  tariff, 
iii.,  477,  588. 

Webster,  Noah,  ii.,  121,  173,  429. 

Wilkinson,  James,  i.,  135,  281,  283,  287; 
brigadier,  i.,  306,  700  ;  ii.,  492,  604,  609 
610  ;  governor  of  Louisiana  district,  ii., 
546 ;  relations  with  Burr,  ii.,  594,  596,  597, 
599,  605,  607  ;  steps  to  defeat  him,  ii., 
608-16,  624  ;  witness  against  him,  ii., 
690  ;  Congressional  attacks  on,  ii.,  626  ; 
iii.,  46  ;  challenge  to  Randolph,  iii.,  45  ; 
military  courts  upon,  iii.,  46,  309,  462, 
577 ;  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  iii., 
309,  390,  407-8  ;  major  general,  iii.,  395  ; 
on  the  northern  frontier,  iii.,  439-42,  462; 
superseded  and  pensioned,  iii.,  577. 
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Wilson,  James,  oration,  i.,  27 ;  judge,  i., 
130  ;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  i., 
234-5  ;  a  land  speculator,  ii.,  244. 

Williams,  David  R.,  M.  C,  on  slavery,  ii., 
637 ;  on  embargo  and  war,  iii.,  125,  132, 
136,  380,  386;  on  a  navy,  iii.,  61,  125; 
brigadier,  iii.,  418 ;  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  iii.,  544 ;  on  domestic  glave 
trade,  iii.,  604. 

Williams,  Isaac,  case  of,  ii.,  317. 

Wirt,  William,  ii.,  368,  669  ;  iii.,  423,  669. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  i.,  149 ;  secretary  of  treas- 
ury, i.,  538,  556  ;  ii.,  224,  332,  346,  372, 
396 ;  view  of  French  relations,  ii.,  45, 


59-60,  279,  325,  374  ;  opposed  to  Adams's 
re-election,  ii.,  355,  374 ;  resigns,  ii.,  396  ; 
judge,  ii.,  401 ;  bank  president,  ii.,  453  ; 
iii.,  299,  501,  518  •  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, iii.,  602,  623,  647  ;  on  slavery,  iii., 
694. 

Wool  and  woolens,  ii.,  551 ;  iii.,  149,  209- 
10,  586-7. 

Wright,  Robert,  governor  of  Maryland,  iii., 
95;  M.  C,  iii.,  265,  296,  541,  614. 

Yazoo  lands.    See  Mississippi  lands. 
Yellow  fever,  i.,  447;  ii.,  173,  174,  245, 
322. 
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VOL.  I. 

(second  series.) 

Page  43,  middle.  Jonathan  Trumbull  had  not  been  commisssavy  general 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  (as  there  stated),  but  aid-de-camp  and  confi- 
dential secretary  to  Washington. 

Page  146,  line  11  from  top,  for  "  David  Griffin,"  read  "  Cyrus  Griffin." 

Page  248,  line  9  from  top,  for  "  on  the  Scioto,"  read  "  of  the  Maumee ;" 
and  for  "  Chilicothe,"  read  "  Fort  Wayne." 

Page  337,  lines  5  and  6  from  top.  The  letter  of  Hamilton  there  referred 
to,  as  perhaps  no  longer  in  existence,  has  been  lately  published  in  the  new 
edition  of  Hamilton's  works,  by  John  C.  Hamilton. 

Page  516,  line  7  from  bottom.  The  prisoners  there  referred  to  were 
found  guilty  of  treason. 

Page  632,  last  line,  insert  "no"  before  the  words  "direct  allusion." 

Page  637,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "Erie,"  read  "Ontario." 

VOL.  II. 

Page  361,  lines  14  and  23  from  top,  for  "  Breckenridge,"  read  "  Bracken- 
ridge." 

Page  395,  line  19  from  top,  for  "  these  means  of  defense  adapted  to  its 
situation,"  read  "  the  means  of  defense  adapted  to  their  situation." 

Page  486,  line  6  from  top,  for  "  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  son  of  the  Caesar  Rod- 
ney of  the  Revolution,"  read  "  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  nephew  of  the  Caesar 
Rodney  of  the  Revolution." 

Page  651,  lines  8  and  9  from  top,  for  "north  and  east  of  the  Tennessee 
River,"  read  "  north  and  west  of  the  waters  of  the  Elk,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee." 
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The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 

MENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  :  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  In- 
dexes. Greek-English  and  English-Greek.  8vo,  Muslin,  $4  50 ;  Sheep  ex- 
tra, $5  00. 

An  invaluable  treasure  to  the  Biblical  student. — Presbyterian. 

A  work  compiled  with  infinite  diligence,  and  likely  to  prove  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  all  students  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  It  contains  every  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  followed  by  a  citation  of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. These  passages  are  given  in  English,  and  the  word  answering  to  the  Greek  vocable  is  put 
in  italics. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon; 

Based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Passow  :  with  Corrections  and  Ad- 
ditions, and  the  insertion  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the  Proper  Names  occur- 
ring in  the  principal  Greek  Authors.  By  Henry  Drisler,  M.A.,  under  the 
Supervision  of  Prof.  Anthon.     Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 

Vastly  superior  to  any  Greek-English  Lexicon  ever  published,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
— New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Incomparably  the  best  Greek  Lexicon  extant. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ, 

In  its  Historical  Connection  and  its  Historical  Development.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professors  M'Clintock  and  Blumen- 
thal,  of  Dickinson  College.     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  25  ;  Muslin,  $2  00. 

Probably  no  book  has  for  many  years  been  published  of  higher  theological  importance. —  Tribune. 

The  tendency  of  the  whole  work  is  so  decidedly  evangelical  and  beneficial  that  it  will  prove  a 
great  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  an  infidel  philosophy. — Commercial  Advertiser. 

To  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  recent  German  theological  literature,  this  volume  will 
open  a  new  world  of  thought  and  observation. — Philadelphia  Literary  Register. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works. 

Edited  by  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Five  Volumes  published,  comprising 
"  Daily  Scripture  Readings,"  in  3  vols.,  and  "  Sabbath  Scripture  Readings," 
in  2  vols.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00  per  Volume.     (Vol.  VI.  in  press.) 

These  choice  volumes  will  be  found  to  embody  a  most  delightful  exhibition  of  sanctified  genius 
and  learning,  such  as  will  afford  instructive  pleasure  to  every  devout  mind.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

One  of  the  richest  bequests  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  of  the  present  age. — Methodist 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

With  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical,  Indexes,  &c,  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25;  Sheep  extra,  $1  40. 

The  notes  are  of  such  a  style  and  extent  as  to  meet  exactly  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  they 
have  been  prepared. — Tribune. 

We  have  had,  neither  in  our  own  nor  foreign  issues,  any  volume  like  the  one  Mr.  Spencer  has 
given  to  the  public,  which  the  mere  beginner  can  consult  and  understand. — Neal's  Philad.  Gaz. 

The  work  is  very  valuable  ;  and  we  commend  it  to  Biblical  students  of  all  sects. — Trumpet. 

Upham's  Life  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Together  with  some  Account  of  the  Personal  History  and  Religious  Opinions 
of  Archbishop  Fenelon.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

The  writings  and  life  of  Madame  Guyon  constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  that  period 
Her  correspondence  with  Fenelon  forms  a  very  attractive  feature  in  these  volumts.  The  work 
is  of  unusual  interest,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. — Albany  Journal. 


2  Valuable  Standard  Works  Published  by  Harper  <£  Brothers. 

Upham's  Life  of  Faith: 

Embracing  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  or  Doctrines  of  Faith,  the  Pow- 
er or  Effect  of  Faith  in  the  Regulation  of  Man's  Inward  Nature,  and  the  Re- 
lation of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guidance.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Upham's  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life. 

Designed  particularly  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  Assur- 
ance of  Faith  and  Perfect  Love.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Upham's  definition  of  Christian  perfection  is  lucid  and  well-guarded,  and  corresponds  essential- 
ly with  Wesley's.  In  slating  the  means  of  attainment  we  think  the  anthor  remarkably  happy 
The  explanation  of  appropriating  faith  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory  in  the  "  Interior  Life,"  but  is 
illustrated  and  applied  in  the  "  Life  of  Faith"  more  harmoniously  and  fully  than  in  any  other  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. — Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 


Uph 


am's  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna. 


Including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experience.  To- 
gether with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  Illustrate  the  Doctrine 
of  Holiness.     12mo,  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  60  cents. 

Madame  Adorna  is  the  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa,  of  the  Romish  calendar,  a  lady  of  pre-eminent 
piety  and  of  a  mystical  cast  of  character,  which  rendered  her  a  sort  of  Madame  Guyon  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  She  was  a  perfectionist,  and  her  latest  biographer  inclines  to  the  enthusiastic 
creed  of  those  who  teach  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility. — Churchman. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Maps  and  Engravings.  10  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  75 
cents  per  Volume.  (Each  Volume  sold  separately.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprise 
The  Four  Gospels — III.  Acts  of  the  Apostles — IV.  Epistle  to  the  Romans — V. 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — VI.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — VII.  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians, 
and  the  Philippians — VIII.  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon — IX.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — X.  General  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
QUESTIONS  on  the  Above.  18mo,  15  cents  per  Volume.  As  follows  :  Vol. 
I.  Matthew— II.  Mark  and  Luke— III.  John— IV.  Acts— V.  Romans— VI. 
First  Corinthians — VII.  Hebrews. 

I  know  of  no  commentary  so  succinct,  full,  and  impartial ;  it  is  fitted  to  instruct  the  teacher  no 
less  than  the  Sunday  school  scholar. — Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  of  London. 

Numerous  similar  testimonials  from  other  distinguished  clergymen  of  England  and  the  United 
States  have  been  received  by  the  publishers. 

Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 

With  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  Portraits,  Maps, 
&.c.     2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $4  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  $4  50  ;  half  Calf,  $5  00. 

He  now  occupies  a  place  on  the  highest  seat  in  the  temple  of  literary  fame  which  is  reached 
by  the  living.  The  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  world. — Knickerbocker. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  added  to  his  well-merited  reputation  by  his  "  Conquest  of  Peru." — Black  wood. 

The  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  may  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  histories  of  the  present  day,  and 
will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  many  in  past  ages. — London  Spectator. 

Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

With  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortez,  and  a  View  of  the  An- 
cient Mexican  Civilization.  Portrait  and  Maps.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00  ; 
Sheep  extra,  $6  75  ;  half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Mr.  Prescott  appears  to  us  to  possess  almost  every  qualification  for  his  task.  He  has  a  pure, 
simple,  and  eloquent  style  ;  a  keen  relish  for  the  picturesque  ;  a  quick  and  discerning  judgment 
of  character  ;  and  a  calm,  generous,  and  enlightened  spirit  of  philanthropy. — Edinburgh  Review. 

His  narrative  is  flowing  and  spirited,  sometimes  very  picturesque  ;  above  all,  his  judgments  are 
unaffectedly  candid  and  impartial. — Quarterly  Review. 

Prescott's  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

The  Catholic.  With  Engravings.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheep  ex- 
tra, $6  75;  hall'  Calf,  $7  50. 

While  the  Etylish  language  shall  be  used,  we  venture  to  say  Prescott's  "  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella"  will  be  read. — Biblical  Repository. 

Written  in  a  spirit  and  style  worthy  of  Xenophon,  and  may  rank  among  the  first  histories  in 
the  English  language.— Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Prescott's  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies. 

Containing  Notices  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  Novelist — 
Asylum  for  the  Blind — Irving's  Conquest  of  Granada — Cervantes— Sir  W 
Scott — Chateaubriand's  English  Literature — Bancroft's  United  States — Ma- 
dame Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico — Moliere — Italian  Narrative  Poetry — Poetry 
and  Romance  of  the  Italians — Scottish  Song — Da  Ponte's  Observations.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $2  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  $2  25  ;  half  Calf,  $2  50. 

The  essays  embrace  a  variety  of  literary  subjects,  and  treat  of  American,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  authors.  All  who  love  a  light  and  pleasant  style  of  observation  thrown  over 
topics  of  universal  interest  will  find  enough  here  to  afford  them  acceptable  information  and  ra- 
tional pastime. — Literary  Gazette. 

Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Exhibiting  the  Origin,  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Definitions  of  Words. 
Abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edition  of  the  Author.  To  which  are  added  a  Sy- 
nopsis of  Words  differently  Pronounced  by  different  Orthoepists  ;  and  Walk- 
er's Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper 
Names.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich, 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  With  the  Addition  of  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern 
Geographical  Names,  with  their  Pronunciation.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $ 3  50. 

This  new  and  greatly-improved  edition  embraces  all  the  words  in  the  quarto  edition,  and  also 
an  arrangement  of  Synonyms  under  the  leading  words,  not  to  be  found  incorporated  in  the  same 
form  into  any  similar  work.     It  is  by  far  the  best  English  Dictionary  extant. — Tribune. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  manual  of  our  language  yet  offered  to  the  public. — Lit .  World. 

This  edition  of  Webster  is  all  that  could  be  desired. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

It  must  be  the  standard  English  Dictionary  throughout  the  country. — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enq. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  a  full  View  of  the  Forms  of  Words,  with  Vocabularies  and  copi- 
ous Exercises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

As  an  aid  to  the  teacher  and  pupil,  it  supplies  the  inadequacy  of  all  former  books  in  the  language 
on  the  subject.  It  relieves  the  study  from  that  irksomeness  which  too  often  makes  it  distasteful  to 
the  young  pupil,  and  gives  a  good  foundation  as  he  progresses. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  of  constant 
Imitation  and  Repetition.     12mo,  Sheep,  75  cents.     (Fifth  Edition,  revised.) 

The  best  book  for  beginners  in  Latin  that  is  published  in  this  country. — Dr.  J.  P.  Duebin. 

A  move  philosophical,  thorough,  and  practical  system  of  teaching  Latin  we  have  never  seen. — 
Professor  Salkeld,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut. 

I  am  confident  that  no  teacher  who  studies  the  success  of  his  pupils  will  adopt  any  other  text- 
book than  this  in  the  beginning  of  a  course  in  Latin. — Rev.  W.  H.  Gilder,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

I  have  examined  with  much  attention  the  "  First  Book  in  Latin"  of  Professors  M'Clintock  and 
Crooks,  and  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  practical  tact  and  sound  scholarship  which  they 
have  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and  lucid,  and  the  grad- 
ual steps  by  which  the  youthful  student  is  introduced  to  the  grammatical  laws  of  the  language, 
both  as  it  regards  etymology  and  syntax,  are  such  as,  in  my  estimation,  to  render  the  book  deserv- 
ing of  the  patronage  of  every  institute.  I  most  heartily  wish  it  the  extensive  circulation  it  so  em- 
inently deserves. — John  J.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Cornelius  Institute. 

Wheeler's  History  of  Congress,  Biographical  and  Polit- 

ICAL  :  comprising  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
drawn  from  authentic  Sources,  together  with  a  History  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments from  the  Foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  Present  Time.  With 
numerous  Steel  Portraits  and  Fac-simile  Autographs.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00 
per  Volume.     (Vols.  I.  and  II  now  ready.) 

The  eminent  impartiality  and  skill  displayed  by  the  editor  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable 
work  must  ensure  for  it  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity.  It  ought  to  find  its  way  to  every  well- 
appointed  library,  public  and  private. — Mirror. 

It  fills  a  hiatus  in  the  history  of  this  country. — B.  B.  French,  Washington. 

Indispensable  to  every  politician,  statesman,  and  lawyer. — Commercial  Advertiser. 

Hunter's  Sacred  Biography; 

Or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs.  To  which  is  added  the  History  of  Deborah, 
Ruth,  and  Hannah,  and  also  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

A  truly  fascinating  work.  Dr.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  his  writings  are  eloquent,  and 
show  how  well  he  had  studied  human  nature. — Dr.  Chalmers. 
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Pictorial  History  of  England, 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  the  Kingdom  to  the  Reign  of  Georgo 
III.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  many  Hundred  Engravings  of  Monumental 
Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume,  Domestic  Buildings,  Furniture, 
Cathedrals  and  other  great  Works  of  Architecture,  &c.  4  vols,  imperial  8vo, 
Muslin,  $14  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  $15  00  ;  half  Calf,  $16  00. 

The  only  really  instructive  history  of  Great  Britain  yet  written.  It  is  projected  on  a  scale  rec- 
ommended by  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  as  the  only  veritable  thing  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
history.  The  writers  have  concentrated  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  is  scattered  in  various  learned 
tomes,  and  presented  it  in  a  most  attractive  form. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  works  in  the  language  :  there  is  no  single  work  on  English  history 
more  valuable.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  familiar  with  this  pictorial  history  alone 
without  attaining  some  degree  of  refinement. — New  York  News. 

Hallaui's  Historical  Works. 

Comprising  "The  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $2  25  ;  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  2  vols.  8vo, 
Sheep  extra,  $3  75  ;  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  8vo,  Sheep 
extra,  $2  00.  Each  Work  sold  separately  ;  or,  Bound  uniformly  in  Sets  of 
4  vols.  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  our  times  for  the  task  he  has  accom- 
plished. He  has  great  industry  and  great  acuteness  ;  his  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and 
profound  ;  his  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp  and  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  touch.  On  a  general  survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  "  Constitutional  His'.ory"  the 
most  important  book  that  we  ever  read. — Macaulay. 

This  is  a  production  of  the  greatest  value,  and  distinguished,  like  his  other  works,  for  research, 
judgment,  taste,  and  elegance.— Chancellor  Kent. 

Hall's  Complete  Works: 

With  a  hrief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  hy  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his 
Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev.  John  Foster.  Edited  by  Olinthus 
Gregory,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher.  Portrait.  4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep 
extra,  $6  00. 

The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age.— Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without 
their  imperfections. — Dugald  Stewart. 

The  sermons  and  discourses  of  Robert  Hall  are  wonderful  compositions. — Lond.  Quarterly  Rev. 


Jay's  Complete  Works: 


Comprising  his  Sermons,  Family  Discourses,  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  Family  Prayers,  Lectures,  Lives  of  Cornelius 
Winter,  John  Clark,  &c.  Author's  enlarged  Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $5  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  $5  50. 

They  were  written  not  for  a  party,  but  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

Congregational  Magazine. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  variety  and  unction  that  are  to  be  found  in  these  spiritual  effusions. 
— Monthly  Review. 

Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises 

For  the  Closet,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Portrait.  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  25  ; 
half  Morocco,  $1  50. 

Of  these  productions  we  speak  from  recollection,  but  the  recollection  is  so  vivid  as  fully  to  jus- 
tify the  highest  praise  that  language  can  express.  The  "Exercises"  consist  of  reflections  for 
every  morning  and  evening  in  the  year  on  detached  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and,  whether  used  in 
the  closet  or  in  the  family,  will  he  found  an  invaluable  code  of  instruction  in  practical  and  exper- 
imental religion. — Evangelical  Repository. 

Dwight's  Theology  Explained  and  Defended, 

In  a  series  of  Sermons.  Writh  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  Por- 
trait.    4  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  $6  50. 

As  a  work  of  systematic  theology,  it  has  no  equal  in  the  language.  The  admirable  arrange- 
ment, the  clear  and  eloquent  style,  the  masterly  and  profound  argument,  and  the  most  lovely  spirit 
of  piety  and  reverence  which  characterize  its  pages,  have  long  since  given  it  a  character  in  this 
country  and  England  that  no  other  treatise  has  obtained.— Lutheran. 

His  sermons  are,  by  general  consent,  among  the  finest  specimens  of  that  kind  of  writing  which 
the  language  affords.— Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 


5  Valuable  Standard  Works  Published  by  Harper  $  Brothers. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  With  an  original  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
8yo,  Muslin,  $2  00  per  Volume.     (Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready.) 

Estimated  even  by  the  ordinary  means  of  judgment,  Mr.  Macaulay's  qualifications  and  opportu- 
nities are  such  as  to  warrant  no  ordinary  anticipations.  By  the  side  of  signal  political  facilities, 
the  minor  advantages  of  rich  materials  and  an  almost  untrodden  field  become  nearly  impercepti- 
ble. The  domestic  and  the  external  life  of  the  British  nation  are  to  be  distinctly  portrayed.  A 
perfect  history  can  never  be  written  ;  but  the  approximation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
this  consummate  ideal.  He  has,  as  we  before  observed,  had  the  double  advantage  of  unusually 
good  guidance  and  an  almost  untrodden  field.— London  Times. 

A  book  which  will  be  highly  popular  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts.  His  style  is  terse 
and  brilliant,  and  his  general  views  of  a  far-seeing  and  impartial  character.  It  is,  indeed,  delight- 
ful reading,  but  it  stands  in  no  need  of  the  praise— the  great  praise— we  are  bound  to  bestow  upon 
it. — London  Literary  Gazette. 

Mr.  Macaulay  frequently  rectifies  a  general  prejudice  by  bringing  to  his  task  a  calmer  aud  more 
searching  consideration,  if  not  a  larger  mind,  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  subject.  Absolute 
novelty  in  the  main  facts  will  not,  of  course,  be  found,  but  in  those  traits  that  mark  the  manners 
of  the  time,  the  general  reader  will  be  introduced  to  almost  a  new  world.— London  Sfectalor. 

Melville's  Mardi;  and  a  Voyage  thither. 

12mo. 

"  This  new  book  is  characterized  by  that  rare  brilliancy  and  graphic  power  which  have  render- 
ed the  author's  previous  works  such  general  favorites  ;  it  is  even  more  stirring  in  its  narrative, 
more  glowing  in  its  pictures,  and  altogether  will  be  found  a  more  unique  production  than  either 
of  its  predecessors." 

Melville's  Omoo: 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25 ;  Pa- 
per, $1  00. 

A  stirring  narrative  of  very  pleasant  reading,  possessing  much  of  the  charm  that  has  rendered 
Robinson  Crusoe  immortal — life-like  description. — Dovglas  Jerrold. 

Impressive  pictures  and  piquant  anecdotes. — London  Athenaum. 

The  phoenix  of  modern  voyagers,  sprung,  it  would  seem,  from  the  mingled  ashes  of  Captain 
Cook  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  book  is  excellent,  quite  first-rate— the  "  clear  grit,"  as  Mel- 
ville's countrymen  would  say. — Blackwood. 

These  adventures  are  dashed  off"  in  a  style  worthy  of  Philip  Quarles  or  Robinson  Crusoe.— Lon- 
don Literary  Gazette. 

Webster's  Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers 

While  Secretary  of  State.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  volume  ;  its  publication  at  the  present  tune  is  very  opportune. — Washing- 
ton Union. 

Mr.  Webster's  most  enduring  monument  will  be  this  book.  It  is  in  itself  a  complete  history 
of  the  important  events  which  transpired  during  his  term  of  office,  and  vill  make  his  name  no 
less  honored  by  future  statesmen  than  it  is  by  his  cotemporaries.  The  volume  is  a  most  valuable 
one  of  State  Papers,  and  is  accompanied  with  an  introduction,  said  to  be  written  by  a  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  remarkable  as  a  compact  and  lucid  history  of  the  various  treat- 
ies, and  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  work.  The  book  also  contains  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  an  excellent  map  of  the  various  boundary  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  provinces. — Standard. 


Clay's  (Cassius  M.)  Writings ; 


Including  Speeches  and  Addresses.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Memoir,  by 
Horace  Greeley,  Esq.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  good  sayings  of  a  man  battling  for  the  principles  of  universal  free- 
dom. We  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  read  this  compilation  without  feeling  a  deeper  and 
livelier  sense  of  the  loveliness  of  freedom,  and  a  more  profound  hatred  of  oppression.  The  Pref- 
ace and  Memoir  from  the  pen  of  H.  Greeley  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  work.—  Cleveland 
Democrat. 

His  works  are  the  genuine  product  of  the  agitations  of  the  times,  and  will  have  their  effect  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland, 


With  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Muslin,  SI  00. 

Truthful  in  its  descriptions,  beautiful  in  its  style,  and  unexceptionable  in  its  moral  tone. — Lon- 
don Athenaeum. 

We  have  been  strangely  interested  in  reading  the  author's  account  of  his  voyage,  and  especial- 
ly the  incident  of  a  "  Funeral  at  Sea,"  which  is  detailed  with  a  minuteness  and  graphic  skill  sel- 
dom excelled.  We  commend  Mr.  Abbott's  very  agreeable  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  friends 
generally,  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction  and  interest,  especially  to  those  who  have  any 
affinities  in  legend-loving  Scotland. — Home  Journal. 


6  Valuable  Standard  Works  Published  by  Harper  c\  Brothers. 

Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

There  are  portions  of  it  w,hich,  not  only  for  the  facts  related,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  related,  can  hardly  fail  to  penetrate  the  inmost  soul  of  the  most  indifferent  reader. — Express 

Abbott's  History  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  these  historical  works  by  Mr.  Abbott.  They  are  attractively  writ- 
ten and  published,  and  will  tempt  many  youthful  minds  to  their  cheerful  perusal.  They  are  well 
prepared  books,  and  should  be  sought  after. — New  York  Observer. 

Abbott's  History  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

We  have  read  its  pages  with  the  most  intense  interest ;  it  combines  the  sterling  worth  of  his- 
torical truth  with  the  enchantment  of  romance. —  Eastern  Times, 

Abbott's  History  of  Hannibal. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

A  beautiful  series  of  historical  narratives,  designed  by  the  author  for  popular  reading.  The 
works  are  well  adapted  for  this  object,  as  leafting  events  in  history  are  detailed  in  conformity 
with  ideas  and  conceptions  of  our  time. — Baltimore  American. 

Abbott's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Mr.  Abbott's  series  of  popular  biographies  are  among  the  most  attractively  published  books  ot 
the  day,  from  the  taste  and  elegance  of  type,  paper,  form  of  printing,  and  the  selections  of  the 
engravings.—  Literary  World. 

Abbott's  History  of  King  Charles  II.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  Julius  Caesar. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  Maria  Antoinette  of  France, 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  King  Richard  III.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace  :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Josephine  and 
Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Nicholas,  Isabella  II., 
Leopold,  and  Victoria.     With  Numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 

Simple  in  style,  clear  in  narrative,  and  admirably  adapted  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
No  writer  of  the  day  has  a  happier  faculty  at  making  books  of  this  kind  acceptable  and  useful 
than  Mr.  Abbott. — New  York  Courier. 

This  series  of  historical  works  by  Mr.  Abbott,  intended  to  embrace  the  biographies  of  the  great 
personages  of  all  times,  is  well  conceived  and  well  executed.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  appropriate. —  Union. 
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